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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 



The awe with which Plato regarded the character of 'the Par- 
great ' Parmenides has extended to the dialogue which he calls rtunt(ii 
by his name. None of the writings of Plato have been more ! ™ 
copiously illustrated, both in ancien t and modem times, and 
in none of them have the interpreters been more at variance 
with one another. Nor is this surprising. For the Parmenides 
is more fragmentary and isolated than any other dialogue, and 
the design of the writer is not expressly stated. The date is 
uncertain ; the relation to the other writings of Plato is also un- 
certain; the connexion between the two parts is at first sight 
extremely obscure; and in the latter of the two we are left in 
doubt as to whether Plato is speaking his own sentiments by the 
lips of Parmenides, and overthrowing him out of his own mouth, 
or whether he is propounding conséquences which would have 
been admitted by Zeno and Parmenides themselves. The con- 
tradictions which follow from the hypoth èses of the one a nd 
many have been regarded by some as transcen dental myster ies ; 
by others as a mère illustration, taken at random, of a new 
method. They seem to have been inspired by a sort of dialecticai 
frenzy, such as may be supposed to have prevailed in the 
Megarian School (cp. Cratylus 346, 407 E, etc.). The criticism on 
his own doctrine of Ideas has also been considered, not as a 
reaî criticism, but as an exubérance of the metaphysical imagin- 
ation which enabled Plato to go beyond himself. To the latter 
part of the dialogue we may certainly appiy the words in which 
he himself describes the earlier philosophera in the Sophist 
(243 A) : * They went on their way rather regardless of whether 
we understood them or not.' 

The Parmenides in point of style is one of the best of the 
Platonic writings ; the first portion of the dialogue is in no way 
defective in ease and grâce and dramatic interest; nor in the 
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The dramatic opening. 
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Par- second part, where there was no roorn for such qualitics, is there 
me * i *les. ^ want of clearness or précision. The latter half is an ex- 
quisite mosaic, of which the small pièces are with the utmost 
fineness and regularity adapted to one another. Like the Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedo, and others, the whole is a narrated dialogue, 
combining with the mere récital of the words spoken, the 
observations of the reciter on the effect produced by them. Thus 
we are informed by him that Zeno and Parmenides were not 
altogether pieased at the request of Socrates that they would 
e xamine into the nature of the one and many in the sphè re^ of 
Ideas, although they received his suggestion with approving 
shîlïes^ And we are glad to be told that Parmenides was * aged 
but well-favoured/ and that Zeno was 'very good-Iooking * ; also 
that Parmenides affected to décline the great argument, on which, 
as Zeno knew from expérience, he was not unwilling to enter. 
The character of Antiphon, the half-brother of Plato, who had 
once been inclined to philosophy, but has now shown the 
hereditary disposition for horses, is very naturally described. 
He is the sole depositary of the famous dialogue ; but, although 
he receives the strangers like a courteous gentleman, he is im- 
patient of the trouble of reciting it. As they enter, he has been 
giving orders to a bridle-maker ; by this slight touch Plato 
vérifies the previous description of him. After a little per- 
suasion he is induced to favour the Clazomenians, who corne from 
a distance, with a rehearsal. Respecting the visit of Zeno and 
Parmenides to Athens, we may observe— first, that such a visit is 
consistent with dates, and may possibly have occurred ; secondîy, 
that Plato is very likeîy to have invented the meeting ('You, 
Socrates, can easily invent Egyptian taies or anything else,* 
PhaedruS 375 B) ; thirdly, that no reliance can be placed on the 
circumstance as determining the date of Parmenides and Zeno ; 
fourthly, that the same occasion appears to be referred to by 
Plato in two other places (Theaet 183 E, Soph, 217 C). 

Many interpreters have regarded the Parmenides as a 'reductio 
ad absurdum' of th e Eleat ic philosophy. But would Plato have 
been likely to place this in the mouth of the great Parmenides 
hiraself, who appeared to him, in Homeric language, to be 
'vénérable and awful/ and to have a 'glorious depth of mind'? 
(Theaet 183 E). It may be admjtted that he has ascribed to an 
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Elcatic stranger in the Sophist opinions which went beyond the Par- 
doctrines of the Eleatics. But the Eleatic stranger expressly m€nidti 
criticises the doctrines in which he had been broughtup; he 
admits that he is going to ' lay hands on his father Parmenides/ 
Nothing of this kind is said of Zeno and Parmenides. How then, 
without a word of explanation, could Plato assign to them the 
réfutation of their own tenets ? 

The conclusion at which we must arrive is that the Parmenides 
is not a réfutation of the Eleatic philosophy. Nor would such an 
explanation aflford any satisfactory connexion of the first and 
second parts of the dialogue. And it is quite inconsistent with 
Plato's own relation to the Eleatics. For of ail the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, he speaks of them with the greatest respect. But 
he could hardly have passed upon them a more unmeaning slight 
than to ascribe to their great master tenets the reverse of those 
which he actually held. 

Two preliminary remarks may be made. First, that whatever 
latitude we may allow to Plato in bringing together by a ' tour de 
force,' as in the Phaedrus, dissimilar thèmes, yet he always in 
some way seeks to find a connexion for them. Many threads 
join together in one the love and dialectic of the Phaedrus. We 
cannot conceive that the great artist would place in juxtaposition 
two absoluteîy divided and incohérent subjects. And hence we j 
are led to make a second remark : viz. that no explanation of the / 
Parmenides can be satisfactory which does not indicate the con- 1 
nexion of the first and second parts. To suppose that Plato 
would first go out of his way to make Parmenides attack the 
Platonic Ideas, and then proceed to a similar but more fatal 
assault on his own doctrine of Being, appears to be the height 
of absurdity. 

Perhaps there is no passage in Plato showing greater meta- 
physical power than that in which he assails his own theory of 
Ideas. The arguments are nearly, if not quite, those of Aristotle ; 
they are the objections which naturally occur to a modem student 
of philosophy. Many persons will be surprised to find Plato 
criticizing the very conceptions which have been supposed in 
after âges to be peculiarly characteristic of him. How can he 
have placed himself so completely without them ? How can he 
have ever persisted in them after seeing the fatal objections 
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The genuineness of the Parmenides. 



Par- which might be urged against them ? The considération of this 
menides. ^iffi cu ] ty has l e d a récent critic (Ueberweg), who in gênerai 
Iw ÎJ^ uc " accepts the authorized canon of the Platonic writings, to condemn 
the Parmenides as spurious. The accidentai want of external 
évidence, at first sight, seems to favour this opinion. 

In answer, it might be sufficient to say, that no ancient writing 
of equal length and excellence is known to be spurious. Nor is 
the silence of Aristotle to be hastily assumed ; there is at least 
a doubt whether his use of the same arguments does not involve 
the inference that he knew the work. And, if the Parmenides is 
spurious, like Ueberweg, we are led on further than we originally 
intended, to pass a similar condemnation on the Theaetetus and 
Sophist, and therefore on the Politicus (cp. Theaet. 183 E, Soph. 
217). But the objection is in reality fanciful, and rests on the 
assumption that the doctrine of the Ideas was held by Plato 
throughout his life in the same form. For the truth is, that the 
Platonic Ideas were in constant process of growth and trans- 
mutation ; sometimes veiled in poetry and mythology, then again 
emerging as fixed Ideas, in some passages regarded as absolute 
and eternal, and in others as relative to the human mind, existing 
in and derived from external objects as well as transcending them. 
/ Thé anamnesisoî the Ideas is chiefly insisted upon in the mythical 

" I portions of the dialogues, and really occupies a very small space 

in the entire works of Plato. Their transcendental existence is 
not assertcd, and is therefore implicitly denied in the Philebus ; 
différent forms are ascribed to them in the Republic, and they are 
mentioncd in the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the Politicus, and the 
Laws, much as Universals would be spoken of in modem books. 
Indeed, there are v ery faint traces of the transconri pntnl doofrrine 
of Ideas, fhatj^j^thfflr fî*iftteprp ip-^rt frnm-4he-^nhrd r in any of 
PhtWvm?^ thr ~^pn™ ^>f th* Meno, the Ehaedrus. 

the ghaedo, _a n d in portio ns of the Rppnhlir— The stereotyped 
form which Aristotle has given to them is not found in Plato (cp. 
Essay on the Platonic Ideas in the Introduction to the Meno). 

The full discussion of this subject involves a comprehensive 
survey of the philosophy of Plato, which would be out of place 
hère. But, without digressing further from the immédiate subject 
of the Parmenides, we may remark that Plato is quite serious in 
his objections to his own doctrines ; nor does Socrates attempt to 
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offer any answer to them. The perplexities which surround the 
one and many in the sphère of the Ideas are also alluded to in the 
Philebus, and no answer is given to them. Nor have they ever 
been answered, nor can they be answered by any one else who 
séparâtes the phénoménal from the real. To suppose that Plato, 
at a later period of his life, reached a point of view from which he 
was able to answer them, is a groundless assumption. The rea! 
progress of Plato's own mind has been partly concealed from us 
by the dogmatic statements of Aristotle, and also by the de- 
generacy of his own followers, with whom a doctrine of numbers 
quickly superseded Ideas. 

As a préparation for answering some of the difficultés which 
have been suggested, we may begin by sketching the fîrst portion 
of the dialogue : — 

126 Cephalus, of Clazomenae in Ionia, the birthplace of Anaxa- Analysis. 
goras, a citizen of no mean city in the history of phiîosophy, who 

is the narrator of the dialogue, describes himself as meeting 
Adeimantus and Glaucon in the Agora at Athens. 'Welcome, 
Cephalus : can we do anything for you in Athens ? ' i Why, yes : 
I came to ask a favour of you. First, tell me your half-brother's 
name, which I have forgotten— he was a mere child when I was 
last here ; — I know his father's, which is Pyrilampes.' 1 Yes, and 
the name of our brother is Antiphon. But why do you ask ? ' 4 Let 
me introduce to you some countrymen of mine, who are lovers of 
phiîosophy; they have heard that Antiphon remembers a con- 
versation of Socrates with Parmenides and Zeno, of which the 
report came to him from Pythodorus, Zeno's friend.' 'That is 
quite true.' ' And can they hear the dialogue ? ' * Nothing easier ; 
in the days of his youth he made a careful study of the pièce ; at 
présent, his thoughts have another direction : he takes after his 
grandfather, and has given up phiîosophy for horses.' 

127 ' We went to look for him, and found him giving instructions to 
a worker in brass about a bridle. When he had done with him, 
and had learned from his brothers the purpose of our visit, he 
saluted me as an old acquaintance, and we asked him to repeat 
the dialogue. At first, he complained of the trouble, but he soon 
consented. He told us that Pythodorus had described to him the 
appearance of Parmenides and Zeno ; they had come to Athens 
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Analysis 127-129. 



Par- at the great Panathenaea, the former being at the time about 
* s ' sixtyfive years old, aged but well-favoured— Zeno, who was said 

salvsis. t0 | lflVe j >een |j e i ove< j Q f p arm enides in the days of his youth, 
about forty, and very good-looking : — that they lodged with 
Pythodorus at the Ceramicus outside the wall, whither Socrates, 
then a very young man, came to see them : Zeno was reading 
one of his thèses, which he had nearly finished, when Pythodorus 
entered with Parmenides and Aristoteles, who was afterwards 
one of the Thirty. When the recitation was completed, Socrates 
requested that the first thesis of the treatise might be read 
again/ 

* You mean, Zeno,' said Socrates, ' to argue that being, if it is 
many, must be bothli ke and unli ke, which is a contradiction ; 
and each division of your argument is intended to elicit a similar 
absurdity, which may be supposed to follow from the assumption 
that being is many/ 'Such is my meaning.' 'I see,' said 128 
Socrates, turning to Parmenides, 4 that Zeno is your second self 
in his writings too ; you prove admirably that the ail is one : he 
gives proofs no less convincing that the many are nought. To 
deceive the world by saying the same thing in entireîy différent 
forms, is a strain of art beyond most of us.' 1 Yes, Socrates,' said 
Zeno ; * but though you are as keen as a Spartan hound, you do 
not quite catch the motive of the pièce, which was onîy intended 
to protect Parmenides against ridicule by showing that the 
hyp othesis of the eyist^p ce of the many involved flrre ater ab- 
surdities than the h ypothesis of jhe ,.one. ^ The book was a 
youflnTjTcomposition of mine, which was stolen from me, and 
therefore I had no choice about the publication.' ' I quite believe 
you,' said Socrates ; ' but will you answer me a question ? I 
should like to know, whether you would assume an idea of like- 129 
ness in the abstract, which is the contradictory of unlikeness in 
the abstract, by participation in either or both of which things 
are like or unlike or partly both. For the same things may very 
well partake of like and unlike in the concrète, though like and 
unlike in the abstract are irreconcileable. Nor does there appear 
to me to be any absurdity in maintaining that the same things 
may partake of the one and many, though I should be indeed 
surprised to hear that the absolute one is aîso many. For 
exampîe, I, being many, that is to say, having many parts or 
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members, am y et also one, and partake of the one, being one of Par- 
seven who are here présent (cp. Philebus 14, 15). This is not ntmi<u 
an absurdity, but a truism. But I should be amazed if there were Amalys1 
a similar entanglement in the nature of the ideas themselves, nor 

130 can I believe that one and many, like and unlike, rest and motion, 
in the abstrait, are capable either of admixture or of séparation.' 

Pythodorus said that in his opinion Parmenides and Zeno were 
not very well pleased at the questions which were raised ; never- 
theless, they looked at one another and smiled in seeming delight 
and admiration of Socrates. ' Tell me,' said Parmenides, ' do you 
think that the abstract ideas of likeness, unity, and the rest, exist 
apart îrom mdividuals~which gartake of them ? and is this your 
own distinction \ 1 r ï ThTnk that there are such ideas.' ' And 
would you make abstract ideas of the just, the beautiful, the 
good ? ' ' Yes,' he said. * And of human beings like ourselves, of 
water, fire, and the like ? ' ' I am not certain/ 1 And would you 
be undecided also about ideas of which the mention will, perhaps, 
appear laughable : of hair, mud, filth, and other things which are 
base and vile ? ' * No, Parmenides ; visible things like thèse are, 
as I believe, only what they appear to be : tho ugh I am sometimes 
disposed to imagine tha t there is nothjng without an idea .iJbut I 
repress any such notion, from a fear of falling into an abyss of 
nonsense.' 'You are young, Socrates, and therefore naturally 
regard the opinions of men ; the time will corne when philosophy 
will have a firmer hold of you, and you will not despise even the 
meanest things. But tell me, is your meaning that things become 

13 1 like by partaking of likeness, great by partaking of greatness, just 
and beautiful by partaking of justice and beauty, and so of other 
ideas ? ' ' Yes, that is my meaning.' * And do you suppose the 
individual to partake of the whole, ôr of the part ? ' ' Why not of 
the whole ? ' said Socrates. ' Because,' said Parmenides, ' in that 
case the whole, which is one, will become many.' 'Nay,' said 
Socrates, 'the whole may be like the day, which is one and in 
many places : in this way the ideas may be one and also many.' 
' In the same sort of way,' said Parmenides, ' as a sail, which is 
one, may be a cover to many— that is your meaning ? ' 1 Yes.' 
' And would you say that each man is covered by the whole sail, 
or by a part only ? ' * By a part.' 1 Then the ideas have parts, 
and the objects partake of a part of them only ? ' ' That seems to 
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Analysis 131-133. 



Par- follow/ 'And would you like to say that the ideas are really 
\enides. divisible an( j ve t re main one?' 'Certainly not/ 6 Would you 
nalysis. ven t ure t 0 a ffi rm that great objects have a portion only of great- 
ness transferred to them ; or that small or equal objects are small 
or equal because they are only portions of smaîlness or equality ? ' 
4 Impossible/ ' But how can individuals participate in ideas, except 
in the ways which I have mentioned ? ' ' That is not an easy 
question to answer/ 'I should imagine the conception of ideas to 132 
arise as follows : you see great objects pervaded by a common 
form or idea of greatness, which you abstract/ 'That is quite 
true/ 'And supposing you embrace in one view the idea of 
greatness thus gained and the individuals which it comprises, a 
further idea of greatness arises, which makes both great ; and 
this may go on to infinity/ Socrates replies that the ideas may 
be thoughts in the mind only ; in this case, the conséquence would 
no longer follow. ' But must not the thought be of something 
which is the sarae in ail and is the idea ? And if the world par- 
takes in the ideas, and the ideas are thoughts, must not ail things 
think ? Or can thought be without thought ? ' 'I acknowledge the 
unmeaningness of this/ says Socrates, ' and would rather have re- 
course to the explanation that the ideas are types in nature, and 
that other things partake of them by becoming like them.' ' But 
to become like them is to be comprehended in the same idea; 
and the likeness of the idea and the individuals implies another 133 
idea of likeness, and another without end.' ' Quite true.' ' The 
theory, then, of participation by likeness has to be given up. 
You have hardly yet, Socrates, found out the real difficulty of 
maintaining abstract ideas/ 'What difficulty ?' 'The greatest 
of ail perhaps is this: an opponent will argue that the ideas 
are not within the range of human knowledge ; and you cannot 
disprove the assertion without a long and laborious démonstration, 
which he may be unable or unwillingto follow. In the first place, 
neither you nor any one who maintains the existence of absolute 
ideas will affirm that they are subjective/ 'That would be a 
contradiction/ ' True ; and therefore any relation in thèse ideas 
is a relation which concerns themselves only; and the objects 
which are named after them, are relative to one another only, and 
have nothing to do with the ideas themselves/ 'How do you 
mean ? ' said Socrates. ' 1 may illustrate my meaning in this way : 
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one of us has a slave ; and the idea of a slave in the abstract is 
relative to the idea of a master in the abstract ; this correspond- 
ence of ideas, however, has nothing to do with the particular 

134 relation of our slave to us.— -Do you see my meaning ? ' ' Per- 
fectly/ 'And absolute knowledge in the same way corresponds 
to absolute truth and being, and particular knowledge to particular 
truth and being/ 'Clearly.' 'And there is a subjective know- 
ledge which is of subjective truth, having many kinds, gênerai and 
particular. But the ideas themselves are not subjective, and 
therefore are not within our ken/ 'They are not/ 'Then the 
beautiful and the good in their own nature are unknown to us ? ' 
* It would seem so/ ' There is a worse conséquence yet/ ' What 
is that ? ' 'I think we must admit that ab solute knowledge is th e 
most exact knowledge, which we must therefore attribute to God. 
But then see what follows : God, having this exact knowledge, 
can have no knowledge of human things, as we h ave divided the 
two sphères, and forbidden any passing from one to the other : — 
the gods have knowledge and authority in their world only, as we 

135 have in ours.' 1 Yet, surely, to deprive God of knowledge is mon- 
strous/— ' Thèse are some of the difficultés which are involved 
in the assumption of absolute ideas ; the learner will find them 
nearly impossible to understand, and the teacher who has to im- 
part them will require superhuman ability; there will always be 
a suspicion, either that they have no existence, or are beyond 
human knowledge/ 'There I agrée with you/ said Socrates. 
'Yet if thèse difficultés induce you to give up universal ideas, 
what becomes of the mind ? and where are the reasoning and 
reflecting powers ? philosophy is at an end/ ' I certainly do not 
see my way/ ' I think/ said Parmenides, ' that this arises out of 
your attempting to define abstractions, such as the good and the 
beautiful and the just, before you have had sufficient previous 
training ; I noticed your deficiency when you were talking with 
Aristoteles, the day before yesterday. Your enthusiasm is a 
wonderful gift ; but î fear that unless you discipline yourself by 
dialectic whiie you are young, truth will élude your grasp/ 'And 
what kind of discipline would you recommend ? ' ' The training 
which you heard Zeno practising; at the same time, I admire 
your saying to him that you did not ca re to considcr the difficult y 
in référence to visible objccts, but only in relation to ideas/ 
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Par- 1 Yes ; because I think that in visible objects you may easily show 
menidcs. a ^ number of inconsistent conséquences.' * Yes ; and you 136 
Ahalysis. shQujj consider, not only the conséquences which foll ow from a 
given hypothesis, but t te conséquen t afoo wfrich follow from 
the déniai oF the hypothesis . For example, what follows from the 
assumption of the existence of the many, and the counter- 
argument of what follows from the déniai of the existence of the 
many : and similarly of likeness and unlikeness, motion, rest, 
génération, corruption, being and not being. And the consé- 
quences must include conséquences to the things supposed and to 
other things, in themselves and in relation to one another, to 
individuals whom you select, to the many, and to the ail ; thèse 
must be drawn out both on the affirmative and on the négative 
hypothesis,— that is, if you are to train yourself perfectly to the 
intelligence of the truth.' * What you are suggesting seems to be 
a tremendous process, and one of which J do not quite understand 
the nature/ said Socrates ; ' will you give me an example ? * 'You 
must not impose such a task on a man of my years/ said Par- 
menides. 'Then will you, Zeno?' 'Let us rather,' said Zeno, 
with a smile, ' ask Parmenides, for the undertaking is a serious 
one, as he truly says ; nor could I urge him to make the attempt, 
except in a select audience of persons who will understand him.* 
The whole party joined in the request 

Iktwoduc. Hère we have, first of ail, an unmistakable attack made by the 
non. 

youthful Socrates on the paradoxes of Zeno. He perfectly under- 
stands their drift, and Zeno himself is supposed to admit this. 
But they appear to him, as he says in the Philebus also, to be 
rather truisms than paradoxes. For every one must acknowledge 
the obvious fact, that the body being one has many members, and 
that, in a thousand ways, the like partakes of the unlike, the many 
of the one. The real difficulty begins with the relations of ideas 
in themselves, whether of the one and many, or of any other ideas, 
to one another and to the mind. But this was a problem which 
the Eleatic philosophers had never considered ; their thoughts 
had not gone beyond the contradictions of matter, motion, space, 
and the like. 

It was no wonder that Parmenides and Zeno should hear the 
novel spéculations of Socrates with mixcd feelings of admiration 
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and displeasure. He was going out of the received circle of dis- Am- 
putation into a région in which they could hardly follow him. 
From the crude idea of Being in the abstract, he was about to ÎHr £o™ 
proceed to universals or gênerai notions. There is no con- 
tradiction in material things partaking of the ideas of one and 
many ; neither is there any contradiction in the ideas of one and 
many, like and unlike, in themselves. But the contradiction arises 
when we attempt to conceive ideas in their connexion, or to 
ascertain their relation to phenomena. Still he affirms the ex- 
istence of such ideas ; and this is the position which is now in 
turn submitted to the criticisms of Parmenides. 

To appreciate truly the character of thèse criticisms, we must 
remember the place held by Parmenides in the history of Greek 
philosophy. H e is the founder of idealism, andj ^o jrf jUalectic, 
or, in modem phraseology, of metaphysics and logic (Theaet. 
183 E, Soph. 217 C, 241 D). Like Plato, he is struggling after 
something wider and deeper than satisfied the contemporary 
Pythagoreans. And Plato with a true instinct recognizes him as 
his spiritual father, whom he 1 revered and honoured more than 
ail other philosophers together.' He may be supposed to have 
thought more tfran he said, or was able to express. And, although 
he could not, as a matter of fact, have criticized the ideas of Plato 
without an anachronism, the criticism is appropriately placed in 
the mouth of the founder of the idéal philosophy. 

There was probably a time in the life of Plato when the ethical 
teaching of Socrates came into confîict with the metaphysical 
théories of the earlier philosophers, and he sought to supplément 
the one by the other. The older philosophers were great and 
awful ; and they had the charm of antiquity. Something which 
found a response in his own mind seemed to have been lost as 
well as gained in the Socratic dialectic. He felt no incongruity in 
the vétéran Parmenides correcting the youthful Socrates^ -Two 
points in his criticism are especiaUy deserving of notice. (JFirjt-rf 




ail, Parmenides tries him by the test of consistency. Socrates is 
willing to assume ideas or principles of the [ust. the beautiful r th e 
good, and to extend them to m an (cp. Phaedo 98) ; but he is re- 
luctant to admit that there are gênerai ideas of hair, mud, filth, etc. 
There is a n ethical universal or idea, but is there also a universal 
of physics ?— of the meanest things in the world as well as of 
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Par- the greatest? Parmenides rebukes this want of consistency in 
mtnida. gérâtes, which he attributes to his youth. As he grows older, 
lK ^£ UC " philosophy will take a firmer hold of him, and then he will despise 
neither great things nor small, and he will think less of the 
^ opinions of mankind (cp. Soph. 227 A). Here is lightly touched 
I one of the most familiar principies of modem philosophy, that in 
the meanest opérations of nature, as well as in the noblest, in mud 
and filth, as well as in the sun and stars, great truths are con- 
tained. At the same time, we may note also the transition in the 
mind of Plato, to which Aristotle alludes (Met. 1. 6, 2), when, as he 
says, he transferred the Socratic JJ^j^gT&al of **hî^ft tn 
of nature. 

The other criticism of Parmenides on Socrates attributes to him 
a want of practice in dialectic. He has observed this deficiency 
in him when talking to Aristoteles on a previous occasion. Plato 
seems to imply that there was something more in the dialectic of 
Zeno than in the mere interrogation of Socrates. Here, again, he 
may perhaps be describing the process which his own mind went 
through when he first became more intimately acquainted, whether 
at Megara or elsewhere, with the Eleatic and Megarian philo- 
sophers. Still, Parmenid es does not deny to Socrates th e crédit 
of havin g^gone beyoj^hem in seeking to apply the paradoxes of 
Zeno to ide^s ; and this is the application which he himself makes 
orThem in the latter part of the dialogue. He then proceeds to 
explain to him the sort of mental gymnastic which he should 
^ practise. He should consider not only what would follow from a 
çjy^n hyp^^sTT, but wJial,wpyld fojj^ Jrom foedenjal of it, to 
that which is the subject of the hypothesis, and to ail other things. 
There is no trace in the Memorabilia of Xenophon of any such 
method being attributed to Socrates; nor is the dialectic here 
spoken of that ' favourite method 1 of proceeding by regular divi- 
sions, which is described in the Phaedrus and Philebus, and of 
which examples are given in the Politicus and in the Sophist It 
is expressly spoken of (p. 135 E) as the method which Socrates 
had heard Zeno practise in the days of his youth (cp. Soph. 217 C). 

The discussion of Socrates with Parmenides is one of the most 
remarkable passages in Plato. Few writers have ever been able 
to anticipate * the criticism of the morrow ' on their own favourite 
notions. But Plato may here be said to anticipate the judgment 
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not only of the morrow, but of ail after-ages on the Platonic Ideas. Par- 
For in some points he touches questions which have not yet 
received thelft solution in modem philosophy. '"ES?*" 

The fjtst ydifficulty which Parmenides raises respecting the 
Platonic Wéas relates to the manner in which individuals are con- 
nected with them. Do they participate in the ideas, or do they 
merely resemble them ? Parmenides shows tnat objections may 
be urged against either of thèse modes of conceiving the connec- 
tion. Things are little by partaking of littleness, great by par- 
taking of greatness, and the like. But they cannot partake of a 
part of gr eatne ss, for that will not make them great, etc. ; nor can 
each objêct monopolise tne whole^ The only answer to this is, 
that ' partaking ' is a figure of speech, really corresponding to the 
processes which a later logic désignâtes by the terms 1 abstrac- 
tion 1 and 'generalization.' When we have described accurately 
the methods or forms which the mind employs, we cannot further 
criticize them ; at least we can only criticize them with référence 
to their fitness as instruments of thought to express facts. 

Socrates attempts to support his view of the ideas by the parallel 
of the day, which is one and in many places ; but he is easily 
driven from his position by a counter illustration of Parmenides, 
who compares the idea of greatness to a sail. He truly explains 
to Socrates that he has attained the conception of ideas by a pro- 
cess of generalization. At the same time, he points out a diflSculty, 
which appears to be involved— viz. that the process of generaliza- 
tion will go on to infinity. Socrates meets the supposed difficulty 
by a flash of light, which is indeed the true answer ' t hat the idea s 
a re in our minris only ' N either j-ealism is the t ru th^nor jiomi- 
nalism is the truth , but£onceptualism ; and conceptual ^nijor^aw 
other psychological theory falls very far short of the infinité 
subtlety of language and thought. 

But the realism of ancient philosophy will not admit of this 
answer, which is repelled by Parmenides with another truth or 
half-truth of later philosophy, ' Every subject or subjective must 
have an object* H ère is the great though unconscious truth 
(shall we say ?) or error, which underlay the early Greek philo- 
sophy. ' Ideas must have a real existence ; ' they are not mère 
forms or opinions, which may be changed arbitrarily by individuals. 
But the early Greek philosopher never clearly saw that true 
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Par- ideas were only universal facts, and that there might be error in 
******* universals as well as in particulars. 

'™m? c Socrates makes one more attempt to défend the Platonic Ideas 
by representing the m as paradigms ; this is again answered by 
the ' argumentum ad infinitum.' We may remark, in passing, that 
the process which is thus described has no real existence. The 
mind, after having obtained a gênerai idea, does not really go on 
to form another which includes that, and ail the individuals con- 
tained under it, and another and another without end. The 
difficulty belongs in fact to the Megarian âge of philosophy, and is 
due to their illogical logic, and to the gênerai ignorance of the 
ancients respecting the part played by language in the process of 
thought. No such perplexity could ever trouble a modem meta- 
physician, any more than the fallacy of 'calvus* or 'acervus/ or 
of 'Achilles and the tortoise.' Thèse 'surds' of metaphysics 
ought to occasion no more difficulty in spéculation than a 
perpetually recurring fraction in arithmetic. 

It is otherwise with the objection which follows : H ow are we 
t o bridge the chasm between hu man truth and absolute truth, 
bet ween gods and men J This is the difficulty of philosophy in ail 
âges : Ho w can we ge t beyondthe circle of our own ideas, or how, 
remaining within them, can we have any criterion of a truth 
beyond and independent of them ? Parmenides draws out this 
difficulty with great clearness. According to him, there are not 
only one but two chasms : the /firsy be tween individuels an^ i h#> 



ideas which have a mm^on namp;,thp second, between the ideas ^ 
in us and the ideas absolute. The first of thèse two difficulties 
mankind, as we may say, a little parodying the language of the 
Philebus, have long agreed to treat as obsolète; the second 
remains a difficulty for us as well as for the Greeks of the fourth 
century before Christ, and is the stumblingblock of Kant's Kritik, 
and of the Hamiltonian adaptation of Kant, as well as of the 
Platonic ideas. It has been said that 1 you cannot criticize Révéla- 
tion.* ' Then how do you know what is Révélation, or that there 
is one at ail,' is the immédiate rejoinder — ' You know nothing of 
things in themselves.' 1 Then how do you know that there are 
things in themselves ? ' In some respects, the difficulty pressed 
barder upon the Greek than upon ourselves. For conceiving of 
God more under the attribute of knowîedge than we do, he was 
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more under the necessity of separating the divine from the human, Par- 
as two sphères which had no communication with one another. nunidt 
It is remarkable that Plato, speaking by the mouth of Parmenides, Iw ^h 1 
does not treat even this second class of difficultés as hopeless or 
insoluble. He says only that they cannot be explained without 
a long and laborious démonstration : 1 the teacher will require 
superhuman ability, and the learner will be hard of understanding.' 
But an attempt must be made to find an answer to them ; for, as 
Soc rates and Parmenides both admit, the d éniai of abstract ideas 
is the destruction of the mind. We can easily imagine that among 
the Greek schools of philosophy in the fourth century before Christ 
a panic might arise from the déniai of universaîs, similar to that 
which arose in the last century from Hume's déniai of our ideas 
of cause and effect. Men do not at first recognize that thought, 
like digestion, will go on much the same, notwithstanding any 
théories which may be entertained respecting the nature of the 
process. Parmenides attributes the difficultés in which Socrates 
is involved to a want of comprehensiveness in his mode of reason- 
ing ; he should consider every question on the négative as well as 
the positive hypothesis, with référence to the conséquences which 
flow from the déniai as well as from the assertion of a given 
statement. 

The argument which follows is the most singular in Plato. It 
appears to be an imitation, or parody, of the Zenonian dialectic, 
just as the speeches in the Phaedrus are an imitation of the style 
of Lysias, or as the dérivations in the Cratylus or the fallacies of 
the Euthydemus are a parody of some contemporary Sophist. 
The interlocutor is not supposed, as in most of the other Platonîc 
dialogues, to take a living part in the argument ; he is only required 
to say ' Yes * and ' No * in the right places. A hint has been 
already given that the paradoxes of Zeno admitted of a higher 
application (pp. 129, 135 E). This hint is the thread by which Plato 
connects the two parts of the dialogue. 

The paradoxes of Parmenides seem trivial to us, because the 
words to which they relate have become trivial ; their true nature 
as abstract terms is perfectly understood by us, and we are inclined 
to regard the treatment of them in Plato as a mere straw-splitting, 
or legerdemain of words. Yet there was a power in them which 
fascinated the Neoplatonists for centuries afterwards. Something 
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Par- that they found in them, or brought to them — some echo or antici- 
n ' pation of a great truth or error, exercised a wonderful influence 
^10™° °ver their minds. To do the Parmenides justice, we should 
imagine similar an-opuu raised on thèmes as sacred to us, as the 
notions of One or Being were to an ancient Eleatic. ' If God îs, 
what follows ? if God is not, what folio ws ? 1 Or again : If God is 
or is not the world ; or if God is or is not many, or has or has not 
parts, or is or is not in the world, or in time ; or is or is not finite 
or infinité. Or if the world is or is not ; or has or has not a 
beginning or end ; or is or is not infinité, or infinitely divisible. 
Or again : if God is or is not identical with his laws ; or if man is 
or is not identical with the laws of nature. We can easily see 
that hère are many subjects for thought, and that from thèse and 
similar hypothèses questions of great interest might arise. And 
we also remark, that the conclusions derived from* either of the 
two alternative propositions might be equally impossible and 
contradictory. 

When we ask what is the object of thèse paradoxes, some have 
answered that they are a mere logical puzzle, while others have 
seen in them an Hegelian propaedeutic of the doctrine of Ideas. 
The first of thèse views dérives support from the manner in which 
Parmenides speaks of a similar method being applied to ail Ideas. 
Yet it is hard to suppose that Plato would have furnished so 
elaborate an example, not of his own but of the Eleatic dialectic, 
had he intended only to give an illustration of method. The 
second view has been often overstated by those who, like Hegel 
hfmself, have tended to confuse ancient with modem philosophy. 
We need not deny that Plato, trained in the school of Cratylus 
and Heracleitus, may have seen that a contradiction in terms is 
sometimes the best expression of a truth higher than either (cp. 
Soph. 255 if.). But his idéal theory is not based on antinomies. 
The corrélation of Ideas was the metaphysical difificulty of the âge 
in which he lived ; and the Megarian and Cynic philosophy was a 
' reductio ad absurdum ' of their isolation. To restore them to 
their natural connexion and to detect the négative élément in them 
is the aim of Plato in the Sophist. But his view of their connexion 
falls very far short of the Hegelian identity of Being and Not- 
being. The Being and Not-being of Plato never merge in each 
other, though he is aware that 'détermination is only négation/ 
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After criticizing the hypothèses of others, it may appear pre- 
sumptuous to add another guess to the many which have been 
already offered. May we say, in Platonic language, that we still 
seem to see vestiges of a track which has not yet been taken ? It 
is quite possible that the obscurity of the Parmenides would not 
have existed to a contemporary student of philosophy, and, lîke 
the similar diflïculty in the Philebus, is really due to our ignorance 
of the mind of the âge. There is an obscure Megarian influence 
on Plato which cannot wholly be cleared up, and is not much 
illustrated by the doubtful tradition of his retirement to M égara 
after the death of Socrates. For Megara was within a walk of 
Athens (Phaedr. 227 E), and Plato might have learned the Mega- 
rian doctrines without settling there. 

We may begin by remarking that the thèses of Parmenides are 
expressly said to follow the method of Zeno, and that the complex 
dilemma, though declared to be capable of uni versai application, 
is applied in this instance to Zeno's familiar question of the * one 
and many.' Here, then, is a double indication of the connexion 
of the Parmenides with the Eristic school. The old Eleatics had 
asserted the existence of Being, which they at first regarded as 
finite, then as infinité, then as neither finite nor infinité, to which 
some of them had given what Aristotle calls 'a form/ others had 
ascribed a material nature only. The tcndency of their philosophy 
was to deny to Be ing ail predicates. The Megarians, who suc- 
ceeded them, like the Cynics, affirmed that no predicate could be 
asserted of any subject ; they also converted the idea of Being 
into an abstraction of Good, perhaps with the view of preserving a 
sort of neutrality or indifférence between the mind and things. 
As if they had said, in the language of modem philosophy : ' Be ing 
is not onl y neither finite nor infinité, neither at rest nor in motion. 
but n either subjective nor o bjective/ 

This is the track along which Plato is leading us. Zeno had 
attempted to prove the existe nce~6T the "ohé" By dïsproving the 
existence of the many, and Parmenides seems to aim at proving 
the exi stence o f the subject by sh o wing the contradictio ns which 
foll ow from the asse rtion of an ry p redicates. Take the simplest of 
ail notions, 'upity' ; you cannot even assert being or time of this 
without involving a contradiction. But is the contradiction also 
the final conclusion ? Probably no more than of Zeno's déniai of 
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and second portions of the dialogue. 



Par- the many, or of Parmenides* assault upon the Ideas ; no more 
than of the earlier dialogues 'of search/ To us there seems to be 
no residuum of this long pièce of dialectics. But to the mind of 
Parmenides and Plato, ' Gott-betrunkene Menschen,' there still 
remained the idea of ' being ' o r ' goo d,' which could not be con- 
ceived, defined, ut tered, but j:ould not be got rid of. Neither of 
them would have imagined that their disputation ever touched 
the Divine Being (cp. Phil. 22 C). The same difïiculties about 
Unity and Being are raised in the Sophist (250 ff.) ; but there only 
as preliminary to their final solution. 

If this view is correct, the real aim of the hypothèses of Par- 
menides is to criticize the earlier Eleatic philosophy from the 
point of view of Zeno or the Megarians. It is the same kind of 
criticism which Plato has extended to his own doctrine of Ideas. 
Nor is there any want of poetical consistency in attributing to the 
* father Parmenides * the last review of the Eleatic doctrines. 
The latest phases of ail philosophies were fathered upon the 
founder of the school. 

Other critics have regarded the final conclusion of the Par- 
menides either as sceptical or as Heracleitean. In the first case, 
they assume that Plato means to show the impossibility of any 
truth. But this is not the spirit of Plato, and could not with 
propriety be put into the mouth of Parmenides, who, in this very 
dialogue, is urging Socrates, not to doubt everything, but to dis- 
cipline his mind with a view to the more précise attainment ef 
truth. The same remark applies to the second of the two 
théories. Plato everywhere ridicules (perhaps unfairly) his 
Heracleitean contemporaines : and if he had intended to support 
an Heracleitean thesis, would hardly have chosen Parmenides, the 
condemner of the 'undiscerning tribe who say that things both 
are and are not/ to be the speaker. Nor, th^rdly, can we easily 
persuade ourselves with Zeller that by the ' one ' he means the 
idea ; and that he is seeking to prove indirectly the unity of the 
Idea in the multiplicity of phenomena. 

We may now endeavour to thread the mazes of the labyrinth 
which Parmenides knew so weîl, and trembled at the thought of 
them. 

The argument has two divisions : There is the hypothesis 
that 
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i. One is. 

ii. One is not. 
If one is, it is nothing. 
If one is not, it is everything. 

But is and is not may be taken in two sensés : 
Either one is one, 
Or, one has being, 
from which opposite conséquences are deduced, 

i, a. If one is one, it is nothing (137 C— 142 B). 
i, b. If one has being, it is ail things (142 B— 157 B). 1^. — 
To which are appended two subordinate conséquences : 

i. aa. If one has being, ail other things are (157 B--159 B). 

i. bb. If one is one, ail other things are not (159 B— 160 B). 
The same distinction is then applied to the négative hypothesis : 

ii. a. If one is not one, it is ail things (160 B— 163 B). 

ii. b. If one has not being, it is nothing (163 B — 164 B). 1 — ' 
Involving two parallel conséquences respecting the other or 
remainder : 

ii. aa. If one is not one, other things are ail (164 B— 165 E). 
ii. bb. If one has not being, other things are not (165 E to 
the end). 
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137 'I cannot refuse,' said Parmenides, 'since, as Zeno remarks, Analyse 
we are alone, though I may say with Ibycus, who in his old agc 
fell in love, I, like the old racehorse, tremble at the prospect of 
the course which I am to run, and which I know so well. But as 
I must attempt this laborious game, what shall be the subject ? 
Suppose I take my own hypothesis of the one/ ' By ail means,' 
said Zeno. 'And who will answer me? Shall I propose the 
youngest ? he will be the most likely to say what he thinks, and 
his answers will give me time to breathe.' ' I am the youngest,' 
said Aristoteles, 'and at your service ; proceed with your 
questions.'— -The resuit may be summed up as follows:— 



i. * ^35ne is not jnâny^and therefore' has no parts, and therefore 
is not a whole, which is a sum of parts, and therefore has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end, and is therefore unlimited, and therc- 
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fore formless, being neither round nor straight, for heither round 
nor straight can be defined without assuming that they have parts ; 138 
and therefore is not in place, whether in another which would 
encircle and touch the one at many points ; or in itself, because 
that which is self-containing is also contained, and therefore not 
one but two. This being premised, let us consider whether one 
is capable either of motion or rest. For motion is either change 
of substance, or motion on an axis, or from one place to another. 
But the one is incapable of change of substance, which impîies 
that it ceases to be itself, or of motion on an axis, because there 
would be parts around the axis ; and any other motion involves 
change of place. But existence in place has been already shown 
to be impossible ; and yet more impossible is coming into being 
in place, which implies partial existence in two places at once, or 
entire existence neither within nor without the same ; and how 
can this be ? And more impossible still is the coming into being 
either as a whole or parts of that which is neither a whole nor 
parts. The one, then, is incapable of motion. But neither can 139 
the one be in anything, and therefore not in the same, whether 
itself or some other, and is therefore incapable of rest. Neither 
is one the same with itself or any other, or other than itself or any 
other. For if other than itself, then other than one, and therefore 
not one ; and, if the same with other, it would be other, and other 
than one. Neither can one while remaining one be other than 
other ; for other, and not one, is the other than other. But if not 
other by virtue of being one, not by virtue of itself ; and if not by 
virtue of itself, not itself other, and if not itself other, not other 
than anything. Neither will one be the same with itself. For 
the nature of the same is not that of the one, but a thing which 
becomes the same with anything does not become oné; for 
example, that which becomes the same with the many becomes 
many and not one. And therefore if the one is the same with 
itself, the one is not one with itself; and therefore one and not 
one. And therefore one is neither other than other, nor the 
same with itself. Neither will the one be like or unlike itself or 
other ; for likeness is sameness of affections, and the one and the 
saine are différent. And one having any affection which is other 14° 
than being one would be more than one. The one, then, cannot 
have the same affection with and therefore cannot be like itself 
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or other ; nor can the one have any other affection than its own, Par- 
that is, be unlike itself or any other, for this would imply that it » unides * 
was more than one. The one, then, is neitherjike nor unlike A ** LYS ;s. 
itself or other. This being the case, neither can the one be equal 

or unequal to itself or other. For equali ty impl ies, pamrnpsg ef ^£^ùo^ 
measure, as inequality implies_ a greater or lejS£jramJkex of / i ** r7 ** t -' ~ 
riieasures. But the one, not having sameness, cannot have same- 
hess of measure ; nor a greater or less number of measures, for 
that would imply parts and multitude. Once more, can one be 
older or youn ger than itself or o ther ? or of the same âge with 
itsêlF^or other? That would imply likeness and jinl ikene ss, 

141 equality and inequality. Therefore one cannot be in time, because 
that which is in time is ever becoming older and younger than 
itself, (for older and younger are relative terms, and he who 
becomes older becomes younger,) and is also of the same âge /^^^i^L^c 
with itself. None of which, or any other expressions of time, 
whether past, future, or présent, can be affirmed of one. One 
neither is, has be^n^nor _ wilL be^nor becomes, nor has, nor will 
become._ And, as thèse are the only modes of being, one is not, 
and is not one. But to that which is not, there is no attribute or 

142 relative, neither name nor word nor idea nor science nor per- 
ception nor opinion appertaining. One, then, is neither named, 
nor uttered, nor known, nor perceived, nor imagined. But can 
ail this be true ? * I think not/ 




i. b. Let us, however, commence the inquiry again. We have 
to work out ail the conséquences which follow on the assumption 
that the one is. If one is, one partakes of being, which is not the 
same with one; the words 'being* and 'one' have différent 
meanings. Observe the conséquence : In the one of being or the 
being of one are two parts, being and one, which form one whole. 
And each of the two parts is also a whole, and involves the other, 
and may be further subdivided into one and being, and is there- 
fore not one but two ; and thus one is never one, and in this way 
143 the one, if it is, becomes many and infinité. Again, let us con- 
ceive of a one which by an effort of abstraction we separate from 
being : will this abstract one be one or many ? You say one 
only; let us see. In the first place, the being of one is other 
than one ; and one and being, if différent, arc so because they 
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Par- both partake of the nature of other, which is therefore neither 
one nor being ; and whether we take being and other, or being 
-N a lysi s. anc j onç ^ or one an( j ^er, [ n an y case we have two things which 

separateîy are called eithei%and_togftther- bnth — And both are 
two and eitherof two is severally one, and if one be added to any 
of the pairs, the sum is three ; and two is an even number, three 
an odd ; and two units exist twice, and therefore there are twice 
two ; and three units exist thrice, and therefore there are thrice 
three, and taken together they give twice three and thrice two : 
we have even numbers multiplied into even, and odd into even, 
and even into odd numbers. But if one is, and both odd and 144 
even numbers are implied in one, must not every number exist ? 
And number is infinité, and therefore existence must be infinité, 
for ail and every number partakes of being ; therefore being has 
the greatest number of parts, and every part, however great or 
however small, is equally one. But can one be in many places 
and yet be a whole ? If not a whole it must be divided into parts 
and represented by a number corresponding to the number of the 
parts. And if so, we were wrong in saying that being has the 
greatest number of parts ; for being is coequal and coextensive 
with one, and has no more parts than one ; and so the abstract 
one broken up into parts by being is many and infinité. But the 
parts are parts of a whole, and the whole is their containing limit, 145 
and the one is therefore limited as well as infinité in number; 
and that which is a whole has beginning, middle, and end, and 
a middle is equidistant from the extrêmes ; and one is therefore 
of a certain figure, round or straight, or a combination of the two, 
and being a whole includes ail the parts which are the whole, and 
is therefore self-contained. But then, again, the whole is not in 
the parts, whether ail or some. Not in ail, because, if in ail, also 
in onc ; for, if wanting in any one, how in ail ?— not in some, 
because the greater would then be contained in the less. But if 
not in ail, nor in any, nor in some, either nowhere or in other. 
And if nowhere, nothing; therefore in other. The one as a 
whole, then, is in another, but regarded as a sum of parts is in 
itself ; and is, therefore, both in itself and in another. This being 
the case, the one is at once both at rest and in motion : at rest, 146 
because resting in itself ; in motion, because it is ever in other. 
And if there is truth in what has preceded, one is the same and 
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not the same with itself and other. For everything in relation Par. 
to every other thing is either the same with it or other; or if nunid < 
neither the same nor other, then in the relation of part to a whole Analvs 
or whole to a part. But one cannot be a part or whole in relation 
to one, nor other than one ; and is therefore the same with one. 
Yet this sameness is again contradicted by one being in another 
place from itself which is in the same place ; this follows from 
one being in itself and in another ; one, therefore, is other than 
itself. But if anything is other than anything, will it not be other 
than other? And the not one is other than the one, and the one 
than the not one ; therefore one is other than ail others. But the 
same and the other exclude one another, and therefore the other 
can never be in the same ; nor can the other be in anything for 
ever so short a time, as for that time the other will be in the 
same. And the other, if never in the same, cannot be either in 
the one or in the not one. And one is not other than not one, 
either by reason of other or of itself ; and therefore they are not 

147 other than one another at ail. Neither can the not one partake or 
be part of one, for in that case it would be one ; nor can the not 
one be number, for that also involves one. And therefore, not 
being other than the one or related to the one as a whole to parts 
or parts to a whole, not one is the same as one. Wherefore the 
one is the same and also not the same with the others and also 
with itself ; and is therefore like and unlike itself and the others, 
and just as différent from the others as they are from the one, neither 
more nor less. But if neither more nor less, equally différent ; 
and therefore the one and the others have the same relations. 
This may be illustrated by the case of names : when you repeat 
the same name twice over, you mean the same thing ; and when 
you say that the other is other than the one, or the one other than 
the other, this very word other (cr^po*), which is attributed to both, 

148 implies sameness. One, then, as being other than others, and 
other as being other than one, are alike in that they have the 
relation of othemess ; and likeness is similarity of relations. 
And everything as being other of everything is also like every- 
thing. Again, same and other, like and unlike, are opposites : 
and since in virtue of being other than the others the one is like 
them, in virtue of being the same it must be unlike. Again, one, 
as having the same relations, has no différence of relation, and is 
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far- therefore not unlike, and therefore like; or, as having différent 
relations, is différent and unlike. Thus, one, as being the same 

NALYsis. and not t jj e S ame with itself and others— for both thèse reasons 
and for either of them— is also like and unlike itself and the 
others. Again, how far can one touch itself and the others ? As 
existing in others, it touches the others ; and as existing in itself, 
touches only itself. But from another point of view, that which 
touches another must be next in order of place ; one, therefore, 
must be next in order of place to itself, and would therefore be 
two, and in two places. But one cannot be two, and therefore 149 
cannot be in contact with itself. Nor again can one touch the 
other. Two objects are required to make one contact; three 
objects make two contacts ; and ail the objects in the world, if 
placed in a séries, would have as many contacts as there are 
objects, less one. But if one only exists, and not two, there is no 
contact. And the others, being other than one, have no part in 
one, and therefore none in number, and therefore two has no 
existence, and therefore there is no contact. For ail which 
reasons, one has and has not contact with itself and the others. 

Once more, Is one equal and unequal to itself and the others ? 
Suppose one and the others to be greater or less than each other 
or equal to one another, they will be greater or less or equal by 
reason of equality or greatness or smallness inhering in them in 
addition to their own proper nature. Let us begin by assuming 
smallness to be inhérent in one; in this case the inhérence is 150 
either in the whole or in a part. If the first, smallness is either 
coextensive with the whole one, or contains the whole, and, if 
coextensive with the one, is equal to the one, or if containing the 
one will be greater than the one. But smallness thus perforais 
the fonction of equality or of greatness, which is impossible. 
Again, if the inhérence be in a part, the same contradiction 
follows : smallness will be equal to the part or greater than the 
part ; therefore smallness will not inhere in anything, and except 
the idea of smallness there will be nothing small. Neither will 
greatness ; for greatness will have a greater ; — and there will be 
no small in relation to which it is great. And there will be no 
great or small in objects, but greatness and smallness will be 
relative only to each other; therefore the others cannot be 
greater or less than the one ; also the one can neither exceed nor 
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be exceeded by the others, and they are therefore equal to one Par- 
another. And this will be true also of the one in relation to men ^ €1 
itseîf : one will be equal to itself as well as to the others (r£AAa). Analvs1 
Yet one, being in itseîf, must also be about itself, contai ning and 

151 contained, and is therefore greater and less than itself. Further, 
there is nothing beside the one and the others ; and as thèse 
must be in something, they must therefore be in one another; 
and as that in which a thing is is greater than the thing, the 
inference is that they are both greater and less than one another, 
because containing and contained in one another. Therefore the 
one is equal to and greater and less than itself or other, having 
also measures or parts or numbers equal to or greater or less 
than itself or other. 

But does one partake of time ? This must be acknowledged, if 

152 the one partakes of being. For 'to be* is the participation of 
being in présent time, * to have been ' in past, ' to be about to be * 
in future time. And as time is ever moving forward, the one 
becomes older than itseîf ; and therefore younger than itself ; and 
is older and also younger when in the process of becoming it 
arrives at the présent ; and it is always older and younger, for at 
any moment the one is, and therefore it becomes and is not oîder 
and younger than itself but during an equal time with itself, and is 
therefore contemporary with itself. 

153 And what are the relations of the one to the others? Is it or 
does it become older or younger than they? At any rate the 
others are more than one, and one, being the least of ail numbers, 
must be prior in time to greater numbers. But on the other 
hand, one must corne into being in a manner accordant with its 
own nature. Now one has parts or others, and has therefore a 
beginning, middle, and end, of which the beginning is first and 
the end last. And the parts corne into existence first ; Iast of ali 
the whole, conte mporaneously with the end, being therefore 
younger, while the parts or others are older than the one. But, 
again, the one cornes into being in each of the parts as much as in 

154 the whole, and must be of the same âge with them. Therefore 
one is at once older and younger than the parts or others, and 
also contemporaneous with them, for no part can be a part which 
is not one. Is this true of becoming as well as being? Thus 
much may be affirmed, that the same things which are older or 
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Par- younger cannot become older or younger in a greater degree than 
' they were at first by the addition of equal times. But, on the 

nalysis. ot h er hand, the one, if older than others, has corne into being a 
longer time than they have. And when equal time is added to a 
longer and shorter, the relative différence between them is dimin- 
ished. In this way that which was older becomes younger, and 
that which was younger becomes older, that is to say, younger 
and older than at first ; and they ever become and never have 
become, for then they would be. Thus the one and others always 155 
are and are becoming and not becoming younger and also older 
than one another. And one, partaking of time and also partaking 
of becoming older and younger, admits of ail time, présent, past, 
and future — was, is, shall be— was becoming, is becoming, will 
become. And there is science of the one, and opinion and namc 
and expression, as is already implied in the fact of our inquiry. 

Yet once more, if one be one and many, and neither one nor 
many, and also participant of time, must there not be a time at 
which one as being one partakes of being, and a time when one 
as not being one is deprived of being? But thèse two contra- 
dictory states cannot be experienced by the one both together : 
there must be a time of transition. And the transition is a 156 
process of génération and destruction, into and from being and 
not-being, the one and the others. For the génération of the one 
is the destruction of the others, and the génération of the others 
is the destruction of the one. There is also séparation and ag- 
gregation, assimilation and dissimilation, increase, diminution, 
equalization, a passage from motion to rest, and from rest to 
motion in the one and many. But when do ail thèse changes take 
place ? When does motion become rest, or rest motion ? The 
answer to this question will throw a light upon ail the others. 
Nothing can be in motion and at rest at the same time ; and 
therefore the change takes place ' in a moment " — which is a 
strange expression, and seems to mean change in no time. 
Which is true also of ail the other changes, which likewise take 157 
place in no time. 

i. aa. But if one is, what happens to the others, which in the 
first place are not one, yet may partake of one in a certain way ? 
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The others are other than the one because they have parts, for if Par- 
they had no parts they would be simply one, and parts imply a mettl<u 
whole to which they belong ; otherwise each part would be a part AnalyS! 
of many, and being itself one of them, of itself, and if a part of ail, 
of each one of the other parts, which is absurd. For a part, if not 
a part of one, must be a part of ail but this one, and if so not a part 
of each one ; and if not a part of each one, not a part of any one of 
many, and so not of one ; and if of none, how of ail ? Therefore a 
part is neither a part of many nor of ail, but of an absolute and 
perfect whole or one. And if the others have parts, they must 
partake of the whole, and must be the whole of which they are the 

158 parts. And each part, as the word 'each* implies, is also an 
absolute one. And both the whole and the parts partake of one, 
for the whole of which the parts are parts is one, and each part is 
one part of the whole ; and whole and parts as participating in 
one are other than one, and as being other than one are many and 
infinité ; and however small a fraction you separate from them is 
many and not one. Yet the fact of their being parts furnishes the 
others with a limit towards other parts and towards the whole; 
they are finite and also infinité : finite through participation in the 
one, infinité in their own nature. And as being finite, they are 
alike ; and as being infinité, they are alike ; but as being both 

I $9 finite and also infinité, they are in the highest degree unlike. 
And ail other opposites might without diflficulty be shown to unité 
in them. 

i. bb. Once more, leaving ail this : Is there not also an opposite 
séries of conséquences which is equally true of the others, and 
may be deduced from the existence of one ? There is. One is 
distinct from the others, and the others from one ; for one and the 
others are ail things, and there is no third existence besides them. 
And the whole of one cannot be in others nor parts of it, for it is 
separated from others and has no parts, and therefore the others 
have no unity, nor plurality, nor duality, nor any other number, 
nor any opposition or distinction, such as likeness and unlikeness, 
160 some and other, génération and corruption, odd and even. For if 
they had thèse they would partake either of one opposite, and this 
would be a participation in one ; or of two opposites, and this 
would be a participation in two. Thus if one exists, one is 
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Par- ail things, and hkewise nothing, in relation to one and to the 
menides. . 

others. 



Analysis, 



h\ a. But, again, assume the opposite hypothesis, that the one is 
not, and what is the conséquence? In the first place, the pro- 
position, that one is not, is clearly opposed to the proposition, that 
not one is not. The subject of any négative proposition implies 
at once knowledge and différence. Thus 'one* in the proposition— 
' The one is not/ must be something known, or the words would be 
unintelligible ; and again this 'one which is not' is something dif- 
férent from other things. Moreover, this and that, some and other, 
may be ail attributed or related to the one which is not, and which 
though non-existent may and must have plurality, if the one only 
is non-existent and nothing else ; but if ail is not-being there is 161 
nothing which can be spoken of. Also the one which is not 
differs, and is différent in kind from the others, and therefore 
unlike them ; and they being other than the one, are unlike the 
one, which is therefore unlike them. But one, being unlike other, 
must be like itself; for the unlikeness of one to itself is the 
destruction of the hypothesis; and one cannot be equal to the 
others ; for that would suppose being in the one, and the others 
would be equal to one and like one ; both which are impossible, if 
one does not exist. The one which is not, then, if not equal is 
unequal to the others, and inequality implies great and small, and 
equality lies between great and small, and therefore the one which 
is not partakes of equality. Further, the one which is not has 
being ; for that which is true is, and it is true that the one is not. 
And so the one which is not, if remitting aught of the being of 162 
non-existence, would become existent. For not being implies the 
being of not-being, and being the not-being of not-being ; or more 
truly being partakes of the being of being and not of the being of 
not-being, and not-being of the being of not-being and not of the 
not-being of not-being. And therefore the one which is not has 
being and also not-being. And the union of being and not-being 
involves change or motion. But how can not-being, which is 
nowhere, move or change, either from one place to another or in 
the same place ? And whether it is or is not, it would cease to be 
one if experiencing a change of substance. The one which is not, 
then, is both in motion and at rest, is altered and unaltered, and 163 
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becomes and is destroyed, and does not become and is not Par- 
destroyed. ' mmUu - 

Analysis. 

ii. b. Once more, let us ask the question, If one is not, what 
happens in regard to one ? The expression ' is not* implies néga- 
tion of being :— do we mean by this to say that a thing, which is 
not, in a certain sensé is ? or do we mean absolutely to deny being 
of it? The latter. Then the one which is not can neither be nor 
become nor perish nor expérience change of substance or place. 
1 6 Neither can rest, or motion, or greatness, or smallness, or equality, 
or unlikeness, or likeness either to itself or other, or attribute or 
relation, or now or hereafter or formerly, or knowledge or opinion 
or perception or name or anything eîse be asserted of that which 
is not. 



ii. aa. Once more, if one is not, what becomes of the others ? If 
we speak of them they must be, and their very name implies 
différence, and différence implies relation, not to the one, which is 
not, but to one another. And they are others of each other not as 
units but as infinities, the least of which is also infinity, and 
capable of infinitésimal division. And they will have no unity or 
number, but only a semblance of unity and number ; and the least 

165 of them will appear large and manifold in comparison with the 
infinitésimal fractions into which it may be divided. Further, 
each particle will have the appearance of being equal with the 
fractions. For in passing from the greater to the less it must 
reach an intermediate point, which is equality. Moreover, each 
particle although having a limit in relation to itself and to other 
particles, yet it has neither beginning, middle, nor end ; for there 
is aîways a beginning before the beginning, and a middle within 
the middle, and an end beyond the end, because the infinitésimal 
division is never arrested by the one. Thus ail being is one at a 
distance, and broken up when near, and like at a distance and 
unlike when near; and also the particles which compose being 
seem to be like and unlike, in rest and motion, in génération 
and corruption, in contact and séparation, if one is not. 

ii. bb. Once more, let us inquire, If the one is not, and the others 
of the one are, what follows? In the first place, the others will 

166 not be the one, nor the many, for in that case the one wouîd be 
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contained in them ; neither will they appear to be one or many ; 
because they h ave no communion or participation in that which is 
not, nor semblance of that which is not. If one is not, the others 
neither are, nor appear to be one or many, like or unlike, in con- 
tact or séparation. In short, if one is not, nothing is. 

The resuit of ail which is, that whether one is or is not, one and 
the others, in relation to themselves and to one another, are and 
are not, and appear to be and appear not to be, in ail manner of 
ways. 



iwTuoDur. 1. On the first hypothesis we may remark : first, That one is 
one is an identical proposition, from which we might expect that 
no further conséquences could be deduced. The train of con- 
séquences which follows, is inferred by altering the predicate into 
* not many/ Yet, perhaps, if a strict Eristic had been présent, olof 
àyrfp ci Kai vvv n*pr}p, he might have affirmed that the not many pre- 
sented a différent aspect of the conception from the one, and was 
therefore not identical with it. Suc h a subtlety would be very 
much in character with the Zenonian dialectic. Secondly, We 
may note, that the conclusion is really invoîved in the premises. 
For one is conceived as one, in a sensé which excludes ail pre- 
dicates. When the meaning of one has been reduced to a point, 
there is no use in saying that it has neither parts nor magnitude. 
Thirdly, The conception of the same is, first of ail, identified with 
the one ; and then by a further analysis distinguished from, and 
even opposed to it. Fourthly, We may detect notions, which have 
reappeared in modem philosophy, e.g. the bare abstraction of. 
undefined unity, answering to the Hegelian ' Seyn,' or the identity 
of contradictions ' that which is older is also younger/ etc.,cp. 152, 
or the Kantian conception of an a priori synthetical proposition 
'one is.' 

II. In the first séries of propositions the word Ms' is really the 
copula; in the second, the verb of existence. As in the first 
séries, the négative conséquence followed from one being affirmed 
to be équivalent to the not many ; so here the affirmative consé- 
quence is deduced from one being équivalent to the many. 

In the former case, nothing could be predicated of the one, but 
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now everything— multitude, relation, place, time, transition. One Par- 
is regarded in ail the aspects of one, and with a référence to ail mentdes ' 
the conséquences which flow, either from the combination or the 
séparation of them. The notion of transition involves the singular 
extra-temporal conception of * suddenness.' This idea of 4 sudden- 
ness 1 is based upon the contradiction which is involved in 
supposing that anything can be in two places at once. It is a mere 
fiction; and we may observe that similar antinomies have led 
modern philosophera to deny the reaîity of time and space. It is 
not the infinitésimal of time, but the négative of time. By the 
help of this invention the conception of change, which sorely 
exercised the minds of early thinkers, seems to be, but is not 
really at ail explained. The difficulty arises out of the imper- 
fection of language, and should therefore be no longer regarded 
as a difficulty at ail. The only way of meeting it, if it exists, is 
to acknowledge that this rather puzzling double conception is 
necessary to the expression of the phenomena of motion or 
change, and that this and similar double notions, instead of being 
anomalies, are among the higher and more potent instruments of 
human thought. 

The processes by which Parmenides obtains his remarkable 
results may be summed up as follows : (i) Compound or corréla- 
tive ideas which involve each other, such as, being and not-being, 
one and many, are conceived sometimes in a state of composi- 
tion, and sometimes of division : (a) The division or distinction is 
sometimes heightened into total opposition, e. g. between one and 
same, one and other : or (3) The idea, which has been already 
divided, is regarded, like a number, as capable of further infinité 
subdivision : (4) The argument often proceeds * a dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simpliciter • and conversely : (5) The analogy of 
opposites is misused by him ; he argues indiscriminately some- 
times from what is like, sometimes from what is unîike in them : 
(6) The idea of being or not-being is identified with existence or 
non-existence in place or time ; (7) The same ideas are regarded 
sometimes as in process of transition, sometimes as alternatives or 
opposites ; (8) There are no degrees or kinds of sameness, like- 
ness, différence, nor any adéquate conception of motion or change : 
(9) One, being, time, like space in Zeno's puzzle of Achilles and 
the tortoisc, are regarded sometimes as continuous and sometimes 
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Par- as discrète : (10) In some parts of the argument the abstraction is 
um ^ âS * so rarefied as to become not only faJlacious, but almost unintelli- 
™n UC gible, e. g. in the contradiction which is elicited out of the relative 
terms older and younger at p. 152: (11) The relation between two 
ternis is regarded under contradictory aspects, as for example 
when the existence of the one and the non-existence of the one are 
equally assumed to in volve the existence of the many : (12) Words 
are used through long chains of argument, sometimes loosely, 
sometimes with the précision of numbers or of geometrical figures. 

The argument is a very curious pièce of work, unique in litera- 
ture. It seems to be an exposition or rather a * reductio ad ab- 
surdum * of the Megarian philosophy, but we are too imperfectly 
acquainted with this last to speak with confidence about it. It 
would be safer to say that it is an indication of the sceptical, hyper- 
logical fancies which prevailed among the contemporaries of 
Socrates. It throws an indistinct light upon Aristotle, and makes 
us aware of the debt which the world owes to him or his school. 
It also bears a resemblance to some modem spéculations, in which 
an attempt is made to narrow language in such a manner that 
number and figure may be made a calculus of thought. It exag- 
gerates one side of logic and forgets the rest It has the appear- 
ance of a mathematical process ; the inventor of it delights, as 
mathematicians do, in eliciting or discovering an unexpected 
resuit. It also helps to guard us against some fallacies by 
showing the conséquences which flow from them. 

In the Parmenides we seem to breathe the spirit of the Megarian 
philosophy, though we cannot compare the two in détail. But 
Plato also goes beyond his Megarian contemporaries; he has 
split their straws over again, and admitted more than they would 
have desired. He is indulging the analytical tendencies of his âge, 
which can divide but not combine. And he does not stop to 
inquire whether the distinctions which he makes are shadowy 
and fallacious, but 'whither the argument blows' he follows. 

III. The négative séries of propositions contains the first con- 
ception of the négation of a négation. Two minus signs in 
arithmetic or algebra make a plus. Two négatives destroy each 
other. This abstruse notion is the foundation of the Hegelian logic. 
The mind must not only admit that détermination is négation, but 
must get through négation into affirmation. Whether this process 
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is real, or in any way an assistance to thought, or, like some other Par- 
logical forms, a mere figure of speech transferred from the sphère menidi 
of mathematics, may be doubted. That Plato and the most subtle u ™*] 
philosopher of the nineteenth century should have lighted upon 
the same notion, is a singular coincidence of ancient and modem 
thought. 

IV. The one and the many or others are reduced to their 
strictest arithmetical meaning. That one is three or three one, is 
a proposition which has, perhaps, given rise to more controversy 
in the world than any other. But no one has ever meant to say 
that three and one are to be taken in the same sensé. Whereas 
the one and many of the Parmenides have precisely the same 
meaning; there is no notion of one personality or substance 
having many attributes or qualities, The truth seems to be rather 
the opposite of that which Socrates implies at p, 129 : There is no 
contradiction in the concrète, but in the abstract ; and the more 
abstract the idea, the more palpable will be the contradiction. For 
just as nothing can persuade us that the number one is the number 
three, so neither can we be persuaded that any abstract idea is 
identical with its opposite, although they may both inhere together 
in some external object, or some more comprehensive conception. 
Ideas, persons, things may be one in one sensé and many in 
another, and may have various degrees of unity and plurality. 
But in whatever sensé and in whatever degree they are one they 
cease to be many; and in whatever degree or sensé they are many 
they cease to be one. 

Two points remain to be considered : ist, the connexion between 
the first and second parts of the dialogue ; andly, the relation of 
the Parmenides to the other dialogues. 

L In both divisions pf the dialogue the principal speaker is the 
same, and the method pursued by him is also the same, being a 
criticism on received opinions : first, on the doctrine of Ideas ; 
secondly, of Being. From the Platonic Ideas we naturally proceed 
to the Eleatic One or Being which is the foundation of them. They 
are the same philosophy in two forms, and the simpler form is the 
truer and deeper. For the Platonic Ideas are mere numerical 
différences, and the moment we attempt to distinguish between 
them, their transcendental character is lost ; ideas of justice, 
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The relation of the Parmenides to the otker dialogues. 



Par- tempérance, and good, are really distinguishable only with refer- i 
menâtes. ence tQ a ppj] cat i on - m tne WOT \± \f we once ask how they w 

In ÎÏon. uc * are related to individuals or to the ideas of the divine mind, they 1 
are agaîn merged in the aboriginal notion of Being. No one can 
answer the questions which Parmenides asks of Socrates. And 
yet thèse questions are asked with the express acknowledgment 
that the déniai of ideas will be the destruction of the human mind. 
The true answer to the difficulty here thrown out is the establish- 
ment of a rational psychology ; and this is a work which is com- 
menced in the Sophist. Plato, in urging the difficulty of his own 
doctrine of Ideas, is far from denying that some doctrine of Ideas 
is necessary, and for this he is paving the way. 

In a similar spirit he criticizes the Eleâtic doctrine of Being, not 
intending to deny Ontology, but showing that the old Eleatic notion, 
and the very name 1 Being,' is unable to maintain itself against the 
subtleties of the Megarians. He did not mean to say that Being 
» or Substance had no existence, but he is preparing for the develop- 
/ ment of his later view, that ideas were capable of relation. The 
I fact that contradictory conséquences follow from the existence or 
/ non-existence of one or many, does not prove that they have or 
/ have not existence, but rather that some différent mode of con- 
/ ceiving them is required. Parmenides maystill have thought that 
/ ' Being was,' just as Kant would have asserted the existence of 
* things in themselves,' while denying the transcendental use of 
the Catégories. 

Several lesser links also connect the first and second parts of 
the dialogue : (i) The thesis is the same as that which Zeno has 
been already discussing ; (2) Parmenides has intimated in the first 
part, that the method of Zeno should, as Socrates desired, be 
extended to Ideas : (3) The difficulty of participating in greatness, 
smallness, equality is urged against the Ideas as well as against 
the One. 

IL The Parmenides is not only a criticism of the Eleatic notion 
of Being, but also of the methods of reasoning then in existence, 
and in this point of view, as well as in the other, may be regarded 
as an introduction to the Sophist. Long ago, in the Euthydemus, 
the vulgar application of the 'both and neither' Eristic had been 
subjected to a similar criticism, which there takes the form of 
banter and irony, here of illustration. 



The Parmenides a criticism of the Jdeas and the One. 3 7 



The attack upon the Ideas is resumed in the Phiîebus, and is /^f- 
followedbyareturntoamorerationalphilosophy. The perplexity m * 
of the One and Many is there confined to the région of Ideas, l ™™ 
and replaced by a theory of classification ; the Good arranged 
in classes is also contrasted with the barren abstraction of the 
Megarians. The war is carried on against the Eristics in ail the 
later dialogues, sometimes with a playful irony, at other times with 
a sort of contempt But there is no lengthened réfutation of them. 
The Parmenides belongs to that stage of the dialogues of Plato 
in whîch he is partially under their influence, using them as a sort 
of 1 critics or diviners ' of the truth of his own, and of the Eleatic 
théories. In the Theaetetus a similar négative dialectic is employed 
in the attempt to define science, which after every effort remains 
undefined still. The same question is revived from the objective 
side in the Sophist : Being and Not-being are no longer exhibited 
in opposition, but are now reconciled ; and the true nature of Not- 
being is discovered and made the basis of the corrélation of ideas. 
Some links are probably missing which might have.been supplied 
if we had trustworthy accounts of Plato's oral teaching. 



To sum up : the Pa rmenides of Plato is a critique, Çrpl, of the Pla- 
tonic Ideas, and secondly, of the Eleaticdp^£riiie.of Being. N either 
are absoluteîy denied. But certain difficulties and conséquences 
are shown in the assumption of either, which prove that the 
Platonic as well as the Eleatic doctrine must be remodelled. The 
négation and contradiction which are involved in the conception of 
the One a nd Many are preliminary to their final adjustment. The 
Platonic Ideas are tested by the i nterrogativ ejn^thod °(jSo c rates; 
the El eatic One or Being is tried by the severer and p erhaps im- 
possible method of hypo thetical cons équence s , np ga^w and 
affirmative. In the latter wehave an example of the Zenonian 
or Megarian dialectic, which proceeded, not 'by assailing premises, 
but conclusion s^ this is worked out andlmproved by Plato. 
When primary abstractions are used in every conceivable sensé, 
any or every conclusion may be deduced from them. The words 
4 one/ ' other/ ' being,' 1 like,' 4 same/ 1 whole/ and their opposites, 
have slightly différent meanings, as they are applied to objects of 
thought or objects of sensé— to number, time, place, and to the 
higher ideas of the reason and out of their différent meanings 
this * feast ' of contradictions ' h as been pro videdJ 
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Preparatio philosophica. 



Par- The Pannenides of Plato bt longs to a stage of philosophy 
un ^ €S - which has passed away, At first we read it with a purely anti- 
'twm!^ quarian or historical interest ; and with difficulty throw ourselves 
back into a state of the human mind in which Unity and Being 
occupied the attention of philosophers. We admire the précision 
of the language, in which, as in some curious puzzle, each word 
is exactly fitted into every other, and long trains of argument are 
carried out with a sort of geometrical accuracy. We doubt 
whether any abstract notion could stand the searching cross- 
j examination of Parmenides ; and may at last perhaps arrive at 
I the conclusion that Plato has been using an imaginary method to 
/ work out an unmeaning conclusion. But the truth is, that he is 
carrying on a process which is not either useless or unnécessary 
in any âge of philosophy. We fail to understand him, because 
we do not realize that the questions which he is discussing could 
have had any value or importance. We suppose them to be Iike 
the spéculations of some of the SchooJmen, which end in nothing. 
But in truth he is trying to get rid of the stumblingblocks of 
thought which beset his contemporaines. Seeing that the Mega- 
rians and Cynics were making knowledge impossible, he takes 
their * catch-words ' and analyzes them from every conceivable 
point of view. He is criticizing the simplest and most gênerai of 
our ideas, in which, as they are the most comprehensivej the 
danger of error is the most serious ; for, if they remain un* 
examined, as in a mathematical démonstration, ail that flows from 
them is affected, and the error pervades knowledge far and wide. 
In the beginning of philosophy this correction of human ideas was 
even more necessary than in our own times, because they were 
more bound up with words ; and words when once presented to 
the mind exercised a greater power over thought. There is a 
natural realism which says, 1 Can there be a word devoid of 
meaning, or an idea which is an idea of nothing?' In modem 
times mankind have often given too great importance to a word 
or idea. The philosophy of the ancients was still more in slavery 
to them, because they had not the expérience of error, which 
would have placed them above the illusion. 

The method of the Parmenides may be compared with the 
process of purgation, which Bacon sought to introduce into philo- 
sophy. Plato is warning us against two sorts of 'Idols of the 



'/dois of the Denï 

Den' :[ first, lu^own Ideas, which he himself having created is 
unableW-etfîînect in any way with the external world ; s^condlV^) 
against two idols in particular, ' Unity ' and ' Being,' which nad 
grown up in the pre-Sqcratic philosophy, and were still standing 
ih the way of ail progress and development of thought He does 
not say with Bacon, ' Let us make truth by experiment,' or ' From 
thèse vague and inexact notions let us turn to facts.* The time 
has not yet arrived for a purely ^i nductive philosophy. The 
instruments of thought must first be lorged, that they may be 
used hereafter by modem inquirers. How, while mankind were 
disputing about \ miversals, could they classify phenomena ? How 
could they investigate causes, when they had not as yet learned 
to distinguish between a cause and an end? How could they 
make any progress in the sciences without first arranging them ? 
Thèse are the defkiencies which Plato is seeking to supply in an 
âge when knowledge was a shadow of a name only. In the 
carlier dialogues the Socratic conception of universals is illus- 
trated by his genius ; in the Phaedrus the nature of division is 
explained ; in the Republic the law of contradiction and the unity 
of knowledge are asserted; in the later dialogues he is constantly 
engaged both with the theory and practice of classification. 
Thèse were the * new weapons,' as he terms them in the Phi- 
lebus, which he was preparing for the use of some who, in after 
âges, would be found ready enough to disown their obligations 
to the great master, or rather, perhaps, would be incapable of 
understanding them. 

Numberless fallacies, as we are often truly told, have originated 
in a confusion of the 'co pula,' and the 'verb oX tfaateneei^Wwrfd ~ 
not the distinction which Pla to by the mouth of Parmenides 
makes between 'One is one' and 'One has being' have saved us 
from this and many similar confusions? We see again that a 
long period in the history of philosophy was a barren tract, not 
uncuîtivated, but unfruitful, because there was no inquiry into the 
relation of language and thought, and the metaphysical imagina- 
tion was incapable of supplying the missing link between words 
and things. The famous dispute between Nominalists and Realists 
would never have been heard of, if, instead of transferring the 
Platonic Ideas into a crude Latin phraseology, the spirit of Plato 
had been truly understood and appreciated. Upon the term 
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4-0 Metaphysics required to place us above metaphysics. 



Par- substance at least two celebrated iheological controversies appear 
tmùUs. to jjingç^ w hich would not have existed, or at least not in their 
^£ uc ' présent form, if we had 1 interrogated ' the word substance , as 
Plato has the notions oLUnitE and Being . Thèse weeds ofphilo- 
sophy have struck their roots deep into the soil, and are always 
tending to reappear, sometimes in new-fangled forms; while 
similar words, such as development, évolution, law, and the Iike, 
are constantly put in, the place of facts, even by writers who 
profess to base truth entirely upon fact. In an unmetaphysical 
âge there is probably more metaphysics in the common sensé 
(i. e. more a priori assumption) than in any other, because there 
is more complète unconsciousness that we are resting on our 
own ideas, while we please ourselves with the conviction that we 
are resting on facts. We do not consider how much metaphysics 
are required to place us above metaphysics, or how difficult it is 
to prevent the forms of expression which are ready made for our 
use from outrunning actual observation and experiment. 

In the last century the educated world were astonished to find 
that the whole fabric of their ideas was falling to pièces, because 
Hume amused himseîf by analyzing the word * cause ' into uniform 
séquence. Then arose a philosophy which, equally regardless of 
the history of the mind, sought to save mankind from scepticism 
by assigning to our notions of 1 cause and effect,' * substance and 
accident,' 'whole and part/ a necessary place in human thoufeht. 
Without them we could have no expérience, and therefore they 
were supposed to be prior to expérience— t o be incrusted on the 
/T; although in the phraseology of Kant there could be no 
i transcendental use of them, or, in other words, they were only 
applicable within the range of our knowledge. But into the 
origin of thèse ideas, which he obtains partly by an anaîysis of 
the proposition, partly by development of the 'ego,' he never 
inquires— they seem to him to have a necessary existence ; nor 
does he attempt to analyse the various sensés in which the word 
' cause ■ or ' substance ' may be employed. 

The philosophy of Berkeley could never have had any meaning, 
even to himself, if he had fîrst analyzed from every point of view 
the conception of * matter.' This poor forgotten word (which was 
4 a very good word ' to describe the simplest generalization of 
extcrnal objccts) is now supcrseded in the vocabulary of physicai 
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philosophera by ' force,' which seems to be accepted without any Par- 
rigid examination of its meaning, as if the gênerai idea of 'force* mm ^ s * 
in our minds furnished an explanation of the infinité variety of lw ^^ K " 
forces which exist in the universe, A similar ambiguity occurs 
in the use of the favourite word 'law,' which is sometimes 
regarded as a mère abstraction, and then elevated into a real 
power or entity, almost taking the place of God. Theology, 
again, is full of undefined terms which have distracted the human 
mind for âges. Mankind haye _reasonH frn^ jh jhn t not to 
them ; they have drawn out the conclusions without proving the 
premises; they have asserted the premises without examining 
the terms. The passions of religious parties have been roused to 
the utmost about words of which they could have given no ex- 
planation, and which had really no distinct meaning. One sort 
of them, faith, grâce, justification, have becn the symbols of one 
class of disputes; as the words substance, nature, person, of 
another, révélation, inspiration, and the like, of a third. Ail of 
them have been the subject of endless reasonings and inferences ; 
but a spell has hung over the minds of theologians or philo- 
sophera which has prevented them from examining the words 
themselves. Either the effort to rise above and beyond their own 
first ideas was too great for them, or there might, perhaps, have 
seemed to be an irrévérence in doing so. About the Divine 
Being Himself, in whom ail true theological ideas live and move, 
men have spoken and reasoned much, and have fancied that they 
instinctiveîy know Him. But they hardly suspect that under the 
name of God even Christians have included two characters or 
natures as much opposed as the good and evil principle of the 
Persians. 

To have the true use of words we must compare them with 
things ; in using them we acknowledge that they seldom give a 
perfect représentation of our meaning. In like manner when 
we interrogate our ideas we find that we are not using them 
always in the sensé which we supposed. And Plato, while 
he criticizes the inconsistency of his own doctrine of uni versai s 
and draws out the endless conséquences which fîow from 
the assertion either that 'Being is' or that 'Being is not,' by 
n o means intends to den y the exjsjence n f u nj yprsak nr unj ty 
under which theyare jrpmprehended. Therc is nothing further 
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But we âannot invent a new one. 



INTRODUC- 
TION. 



Par- from his thoughts thota scepticism (cp. 135 B, C). But before 
uunides. p roceec jing he must examine the foundations which he and others 
have been laying ; there is nothing true which is not from some 
point of view untruej nothi ng absolute which is not also relative 
(cp. Rep. vi. 507). 

And so, in modem times, because we are called upon to analyze 
our ideas and to corne to a distinct understanding about the 
meaning of words ; because we know that the powers of language 
are very unequal to the subtlety of nature or of mind, we do not 
therefore renounce the use of them ; but we replace them in their 
old connexion, having first tested their meaning and quality, and 
having corrected the error which is involved in them ; or rather 
always rememberîng to make allowance for the adultération or 
alloy which they contain. We cannot call a new metaphysical 
world into existence any more than we can frame a new universal 
language; in thought, as in speech, wé are dépendent on the 
past We know that the words ' cause ' and * effect ' are very far 
from representing to us the contïnuity or thT'conipIexity of nature 
or the différent modes or degrees in which phenomena are con- 
nected. Yet we accept them as the best expression which we 
have of the corrélation of forces or objects. We see that the term 
Maw' is a mere abstraction, under which laws of matter and of 
mind, the law of nature and the îaw of the land are included, and 
some of thèse uses of the word are confusing, because they 
introduce into one sphère of thought associations which belong to 
another ; for example, order or séquence is apt to be confounded 
with external compulsion and the internai workings of the mind 
with their material antécédents. Yet none of them can be dis- 
pensed with ; we can only be on our guard against the error or 
confusion which arises out of them. Thus in the use of the word 
* substance* we are far from supposing that there is any 
mysterious substratum apart from the objects which we see, and 
we acknowledge that the négative notion is very likely to become 
a positive one. Still we retain the word as a convenient général- 
isation, though not without a double sensé, substance, and essence, 
derived from the two-fold translation of the Greek ova-ia. 

So the human mind makes the refl ection that God is not a 
person like oursel ves-is nof a çauafi Ukfi »h^ ntft^rjaj c.flllft'»* in 
nature, nor even an intelligent cause like a human agent— nor an 
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individual, for He is universal ; and that every possible concep tion Par* 
which vire cari iorm oi ffim is' limitée! "by the human faculties. menid£s - 
We cannot by any effort of thought o r exer tion of faith be in^ nd Iw ™^" 
ou t of our own minds at thejsame h^ant How can we conce ive 
Him under the forms of time and s pace v w^is^ut^of time and 
space? How get rid of such forms and see Him as He is? 
How can we imagine His relation to the world or to our- 
selves? Innumerable contradictions follow from either of the 
two alternatives, th at God is or that H e is not Yet we are far 
from saying that we know noth ing of Him, because ail that we 
know is subject to the conditions of human thought. To the old 
beli ef in Him we return, but with corrections. He is a person, "? 
but not like ourselves ; a mind, but not a human mind ; a cause, ^ 
but not a material cause, nor yet a maker ôr artifïcer. The words \ 
which we use are imperîect expressions of His true nature; but 
we do not therefore lose faith in what is best and highest in 
ourselves and in the world. 

'A littie philosophy takes us away from God; a great deal 
brings us back to Him.* When we begin to refîect, our first 
thoughts respecting Him and ourselves are apt to be scepticaL 
For we can analyze our religious as well as our other ideas ; we 
can trace their history ; we can critieize their perversion ; we see 
that they are rel ative to the huma n mind and to one another. 
But when we have carried our criticism to the furthest point, they 
still remain, a necessity of our moral nature, better known and 
understood by us, and less liable to be shaken, because we are 
more aware of their necessary imperfection. They corne to us 
with 'better opinion, better confirmation,* not merely as the in- 
spirations either of ourselves or of another, but deepl y rooted in 
history and in the human mind. 



PARMENIDES. 



PERSOXS OF THE DIALOGUE, 



CEFHALU S. j SOCRATES. — 

Adeimantus. -— { Zeno. — 

Glaucon. ^—-^^ v^Parmenides. 

Antiphon. -*<^_ Aristoteles. - 

Pythodorus. -^ï 3 * 



Cephalns rehearses a dialogue wbich is supposed to have been narrated in his 
présence by Antiphon, the half-brother of Adeimantus and Glaucon, to 
certain Clazomenians. 



steph. We had come from our home at Clazomenae to Athens, Par- 
126 an< j ra et Adeimantus and Glaucon in the Agora. Welcome, nienid ts. 
Cephalus, said Adeimantus, taking me by the hand ; is there ^™^ s ' 
anything which we can do for you in Athens ? tus. 
Yes ; that is why I am here ; I wish to ask a favour of you. Préface. 
What may that be ? he said. 

I want you to tell me the name of your half-brother, which The re- 
I have forçotten ; he was a mere child when I last came hither Jj^^j^ 
from Clazomenae, but that was a long time ago * f his father's menîans. 
name, if I remember rightly, was Pyrilampes ? 

Yes, he said, and the name of our brother, Antiphon ; but 
why do you ask ? 

Let me introduce some countrymen of mine, I said ; they 
are lovers of philosophy, and have heard that Antiphon was 
intimate with a certain Pythodorus, a friend of Zeno, and 
remembers a conversation which took place between 
S ocrates. Zeno, and Parmenides man y years ago, Pyth odorus 
hàving often recited it to him. ^ ^ 

Quite true. 

And could we hear it ? I asked. 
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Par- Nothing easier, he replied ; when he was a youth he made 
v mmides. ft care f u i s tudy of the pièce ; at présent his thoughts run in 

1 amwan!* another direction ; like his grandfather Antiphon he is devoted 

\ TUS » to horses. But, if that is what you want, Iet us go and look 

i SociLte^ for him ; he dwells at Melita, which is quite near, and he has 

| ZsKO - only just left us to go home. 

4 j Accordingly we went to look for him ; he was at home, and 127 

-î in the act of giving a bridle to a smith to be fitted. When he 

had done with the smith, his brothers told him the purpose of 
our visit ; and he saluted me as an acquaintance whom he re- 
) membered from my former visit, and we asked him to repeat 

the dialogue. At first he was not very willing, and complained 
pescrip- of the trouble, but at length he consented. He told us that 
Pythodorus had described to him the appearance of Par- 
menides and Zeno ; they came to Athens, as he said, at the 
great Panathenaea ; the former was, at the time of his visit, 
about 65 years old, very white with âge, but well favoured. « 
Zeno was nearly 40 years of âge, tall and fair to look upon ; in 
tHê^days of his youth he was reported to have been beloved 
by Parmenides. He said that they lodged with Pythodorus 
in the Ceramicus, outside the wall, whither Socrates, then a 
very young man, came to see them, and many others with 
him ; they wanted to hear the writings of Zeno, which had 
been brought to Athens for the first time on the occasion of 
their visit. Thèse Zeno himself read to them in the absence 
of Parmenides, and had very nearly finished when Pytho- 
dorus entered, and with him Parmenides and Aristoteles 
1 ^ who was afterwards one of the Thirty, and heard the little 
' ^ \ï that remained of the dialogue. Pythodorus had heard Zeno 
fc v v ^ \ repeat them before. 
.V. * ^ When the recitation was completed, S ocrate s requested 

• \ j i K tnat tne fi fst thesis of the first argument might be read over 

w y tjr again, and this having been done, he said: What is your 

" . The con- meaning, Zeno ? Do you maintain that if being is many, it 

) ZeaoL 0 * must ^ e ' x>t " 1 ^ e an< * un ^e, ***** tn ' s * s ™possible, for 
\^ that being nlgidTeT ^an"lfiên[ike be un like, nor the unlike lïïce^^ that 
K^/ cannot be yojn^posjtionj» 

V / cau%! if it J ust said Zeno. 

f* were, it And if the unlike cannot be like, or the like unlike, then 

V Mkeand according to you, being could not be many; for this would 
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Iinvoîve an impossibility. In ail that you say have you any Par- 
other purpose except to disprove the being of the many ? and """têts. 
is not each division of your treatise intended to furnish a 
separate proof of this, there being in ail as many proofs of ^ 
the not-being of the many as you have composed arguments ? tn€ same 
' Is that your meaning, or have I misunderstood you ? ? ime - wbich 

128 No, said Zeno ; you have correctly understood my gênerai sibïe 
purpose. 

I see, Parmenides, said Socrates, that Zeno would like to "The many 
be not only one with you in friendship but your second self ™J y n ^. ÎS 
in his writings too ; he puts what you say in another way, other way 
and would fain make believe that hé is telling us some- jJ^jjE" 1 *" 
thing which is new. For you, in your poems, say The thesisof 
AU is one, and of this you adduee excellent proofs ; and he AinT 
on the other hand says There is no many; and on behalf one/ 

of this he offers overwhelming évidence. Y ou affirm un ity, 

he d énies plurality . And so you deceive the world intoj 
believing that you are saying différent things when reallyj 
you are saying much the same. This is a strain of artj 
beyond the reach of most of us. 

Yes, Socrates, said Zeno. But although you are as keen A mis- 
as a Spartan hound in pursuing the track, you do not fulîy "^ r mg 
apprehend the true motive of the composition, which is not 
really such an artificial work as you imagine ; for what you 
speak of was an accident ; there was no pretence of a great 
purpose ; nor any serious intention of deceiving the world. 
The truth is, that thèse writings of mine were meant to 
protect the arguments of Parmenides against those who 
make fun of him and seek to show the ma ny ridicu lous and 
contradictory results which they suppose to follow from t he 
a ffirmation of the one. My answer is addressed to the 
partisans of the many, whose attack I return with interest 
by retorting upon them th^t their hvpothesis of the being o f 
many, if carried out, appears to be sti lLmm'fî ririifiulffliP than 
th e hypoFhesis of the being oQ neT Zeal for my master 
led me to write the book in the days of my youth, but some 
one stole the copy ; and therefore I had no choice whether 
it should be published or not; the motive, however, of 
writing, was not the ambition of an elder man, but the 
pugnacity of a young one. This you do not seem to see, 
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Socrates; though in other respects, as I was saying, your 
notion is a very just one. 

I understand, said Socrates, and quite accept your account. 
But tell me, Zeno, do you not further think that there is an 
idea of likeness in itself, and an other idea of unlikeness, I2$~ 
which is the opposite of likeness, and that in thèse two, you 
and 1 and ail other things to which we apply the term many, 
participate — things which participate in likeness become in 
that degree and manner like ; and so far as they participate 
in unlikeness become in that degree unlike, or both like and 
unlike in the degree in which they participate in both? 
And may not ail things partake of both opposites, and be 
both like and unlike, by reason of this participation ? — Where 
fis the wonder? Now if a person could prove t he absolute 
like to become unlike, or the absolute unlike to become like, 
that, in my opinion, would indeed be a wonder ; but there 
is nothing extraordinary, Zeno, in showing that the things 
which only partake of likeness and unlikeness expérience 
both. Nor, again, if a person were to show that ail is one 
by partaking of one, and at the same time many by partaking 
of many, would that be very astonishing. But if he were to 
show m e that the absolute one wa s many, or the absolute 
m any*~o ne, I should J>e trul y~amazeo^ XntT'So oT àll the 
rest: 1 should be surprised to hear that the natures or 
ideas themselves had thèse opposite qualities; but not if 
a person wanted to prove of me that I was many and also 
one. When he wanted to show that I was many he would 
say that I have a right and a left side, and a front and 
a back, and an upper and a lower half, for I cannot deny 
that I partake of multitude ; when, on the other hand, he 
wants to prove that I am one, he will say, that we who are 
here assembled are seven, and that I am one and partake of 
the one. In both instances he proves his case. So again, if a 
person shows that such things as wood, stones, and the like, 
being many are also one, we admit that he shows the cpexist- 
ence of the one and many, bu t he does not show tfi at the 
magyare one or the one man y; fre, is uttexing nçtji jmradox " 
but a truism. If however, as I just now suggested, some 
one were to abstr act simple notions o f like, u nlike, one, 
many, rest, motion, and similar ideas, and then to show that 
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thèse admit of ad mjxture and séparation in tljSniselvcs, I 
shouîd be very much astonished. This part of the argument 
appears to be treated by you, Zeno, in a very spirited manner ; 
but, as I was saying, I should be far more amazed if any one 
ofound in the ideas themselves which are appr ehended b y 
reason, the sa me puzzle and entanglement which you have 
shown to exist in visible obiects . 

While Socrates was speaking, Pythodorus thought that 
Parmenides and Zeno were not aîtogether pleased at the 
successive steps of the argument; but still they gave the 
closest attention, and often looked at one another, and 
smiled as if in admiration of him. When he had fjnished, 
Parmenides expressed their feelings in the following 
words : — 

Socrates, he said, I admire the bent of your mind towards 
philosophy; tell me now, was this your own distinction 
between ideas in themselves and the things which partake 
of them? and do you think that there is an iftea of likpness 
apart f rom the likeness which we possess r and of the one 
and raany, and of the other things which Zeno mentioned ? 

I think that the re are such ideas, said Socrates. 

Parmenides proceeded : And would you also make absol ute 
i deas of the just and the beautiful and the good, and of ail 
that class ? 

Yes, he said, I should. 

And would you make an idea of man apart from us and 
from ail other human créatures, or of fire^ and water ? 

I am often u ndecided, Parmenides, as to whether I ought 
to include them or not. 

And would you feel equally undecided, Socrates, about 
things of which the mention may provoke a smile ?— I mean 
such things as hair, mud, dirt, or anything else which is vile 
and paltry; would you suppose that each of thèse has an 
idea distinct from the actual objects with which we corne into 
contact, or not ? 

Certainly not^sakLSocrates ; vi sible things like th èse are 
such as they appear to us, and I am afraid that there wuuhl 
be an absurdity in assuming any idea of them, although I 
sometim es get disturbed, ftnd h e^ in ta think rh flf therft is, 
nothing without an idea ; but then again, when I have taken 
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Par- up this position, I run away, because I am afraid that I may 
fall into a bottomless pit of nonsense, and perish ; and so I 



menides. 



Soc*ates, return to the ideas of which I was just now speaking, and 

Parmenides. ir • 1 t 

occupy myself with them. 
and is re- Y es, Socrates, said Parmenides ; that is because you are 
Parmenîdes st ^ y oun g \ tne time will corne, if I am not mistaken, when 
forexhibit- philosophy will have a firmer grasp of you, and then you 
pjfii^phîc will not despise even the meanest things ; at your âge, you 
temper. are too much disposed to regard the opinions of men. But 
I should like to know whether you mean that th ere are 
cer tain ideas of which ail other things parta ke, and from 
which they dér ive their names ; that similars, for example, 13* 
become sjmilar, because they partake of sim ilarity; and 
gre at things become great, because they partake of great- 
ness ; and that just and peautif ul things become just and 
bêautiful, because fïïey^ partake of justice and beauty ? 
Yes, certainly, said Socrates, that is my meaning, 
Then each indiyidual jjartakes either of the whole of 
i the idea or ,eJse_of^a^p_art.of ^the. idea? Can there be any 

«A^* other mode of participation ? 

^^jl/ There cannot be, he said. 

^ The n do you thi nk that the whole idea is one, and yet, 
being one, is in each one of the many ? 
différent Why not, Parmenides ? said Socrates. 
the^ame 1 Because one and the same thing will exist as a whole 
time; I at the same time in many separate individuals, and will 
/-"j therefore be in a state of séparation from itself. 

Nay, but the idea may be like the day which is one and 
the same in many places at once, and yet continuous with 
itself; in this way each idea may be one and the same in ail 
at the same time. 

I like your way, Socrates, of making one in many places 
at once. You mean to say, that if I were to spread out a 
sail and cover a number of men, there would be one whole 
including many— is not that your meaning? 
I think so. 

And would you say that the whole sail includes each man, 
or a part of it only, and différent parts différent men ? 
The latter. 

Then, Socrates, the ideas themselves will be divisible, and 



The whole 
idea cannot 
exist in 
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ness. 



things which partici pate lin them will have a part of them Par- 
only and not the whole i dea exi sting in eaçh q£ them ? mem es ' 

That seems to follow. , - ' "22^ 

Then would you like to say, Socrates, that the ooé idea is 
really divisible^ and yet remains one ? -jT' 

Certainly not, he saïcl; "77 V 

Suppose that you dîvide absolu te g reatness, and that of norcan f^^A 
the many great things, each one is great in virtue of a /Ç -W* 

portion of greatness less than absolute greatness— is that oniv parts 
eonceivable? £*f 

No. would 

Or will each equal thing, if possessing some small p ortion ^^ an 
of equality less than absolute equaîity, be equal to some other absurdity. 
thing by virtue of that portion only? / , : , êannot* 

Impossible. become 

Or suppose one of us to have a portion of smallness ; this great or 
is but a part of the small, and therefore the absolutely small ^iby 
is greater ; if the absolutely small be greater, that to which addition of 
the part of the small is added will be smaller and not greater 

than before. orequahty 

How absurd ! or smaU " 

Then i n what way r Socrates, yvi\\ ail thjngs participate in 
the ideas^ jflhev are wnable to participate in them either as 
parts or wholes ? 

Indeed, he said, you have asked a question which is not 
easily answered. 

Well, said Parmenides, and what do you say of another 
question ? 

What question ? 

I imagine that the way in which you are led to assume j)n e ideasare 
2 idea of each kind is as follows You see a number of gr^at |enera)- ' ' 
objects, and when you look at them there seems to you to be ization. , 
one and the same idea (o r nature] in them ail ; hence you 
conceive of greatne ss as one! 
Very true, saïd Socrates. 

And if you go on and allow your mind in like manner to Bat the 

, _t r > S t. gênerai and 

embrace in one view the id ea of greatnes s and ot grteat itspar . 



things wh ich are not the idea, and to compare them, will not ticuiars 
another greatness arise, which will appear to be the source JfJjJ h a e ^ w 
of ail thèse ? idea ; 

E 2 
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Varions exploitations of the ideas. 



Par- 
mcnidts. 

Socxatks, 
Parmenides. 

the new 
idea and its 
particulars 
another ; 
and so ad 
infinitvm. 
It is 

suggested 
that the 
ideas are 
thoughts 
only.— This 
solution is 
tejected. 



Afresh 
attempt. 
The ideas 
are 

patterns, 
and otber 
things will 
belike 
them. But 
then there 
will be like- 
ness of the 
like to the 
like, and a 
common 
idea in- 
cludîng 
both ; and 
so on ad 
infini tnm. 



It would seem so. 

Then anot her idea o f greatness now cornes into view over 
and above absolute grëaîrïesvftttd the individuals which par- 
take of it ; and then another, over and above ail thèse, by 
virtue of which they will ail be great, and so each idea 
instead of being one will be infinitely multiplied. 

But may not the ideas, asked Socrates, be thoughts only, 
and have no proper existence except in our minds, Parmen- 
ides ? For in that case each idea may still be one, and not 
expérience this infinité multiplication. 

And can there be individu al thoughts which are thoughts 
of nothing ? 

Impossible, he said.* 

The thought must be of something ? 

Yes. 

IOf something which is or which is not ? 
Of something which is. 

Must it not be of a single something, which the thought 
recognizes as attaching to ail, being a single form or nature? 
Yes. 

And will not the something which is apprehended as one 
and the same in ail, be an idea ? 

From that, again, there is no escape. 

Then, said Parmenides, if you say that everything else par- 
ticipâtes in the ideas, must you not say either that everything 
is made up of thoughts, and that ail things think ; or that 
they are thoughts but have no thought ? 

The latter view, Parmenides, is no more rationnai than the 
previous one. In my opinion, the ideas are, as it were, 
patterns fixed in nature, and other things are like them, and 
resemblances of them— what is meant by the participation j 
of other things in the ideas, is really assimilation to them. 

But if, said he, the individual is like the idea, must not the 
idea aîso be like the individual, in so far as the individual is 
a resemblance of the idea ? That which is Hke, cannot be 
conceived of as other than the like of like. 

Impossible. 

And when two things are alike, must they not partake of 
the same idea ? 
They must. 
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And will not that of which the two partake. and which Par- 

makes them alike, b e the idea itself ? menides. 

Certainly. ~ "* p^^mdk* 

Then the idea cannot be like the individual, or the indi- 

vidual like the idea ; for if they are alike, some further idea ^ 
133 of likeness will always be coming to light, and if that be like / 

anything else, another ; and new ideas will be always arising, - 
if the idea resembles that which partakes of it ? 

Quite true. 

T he theory, then, that other things part icipate in the î^ea^ Rpsem- 

by resemblance, has to be given up, and some other mode bUnc ? 

T, p-r , , , ~~ • • — must be 

of participat ion àemsed ? given up. 

It would seem so. 

Do you see then, Socrates, ho w j^reat is the difficulty^of 
affirming.the ideasjo ,Jbg uahaalute ? 
Yes, indeed. 

And, further, let me say that as yet you only understand a 
small part of the difficulty which is involved if you make of 
each thing a single idea, parting it off from other things. 
What difficulty ? he said. 

There are many, but the greatest of ail is this: — If an 
opponent argues that thèse ideas, being such as we say they 
ought to be, must remain unknown, no one can prove to him 
that* he is wrong, unless he who dénies their existence be a 
man of great ability and knowledge, and is willing to follow a 
long and Iaborious démonstration ; he will remain uncon- 
vinced, and still insist that they cannot be known. 
What do you mean, Parmenides ? said Socrates. 
In the first place, I t hink, Socrates, that you, or any one Idea ^ be 
who maintins t he existence of absolute essences, will_admk , n ° 1ftnger 
that they cannot exist in us. absolute, if 

No, said Socrates; for then they would be no longer ^in^sT* 

absolute. And if 

True, he said ; and therefore when ideas are what they are 
in relation to one another, their essence is determined by a and their 
relation among themselves, and has nothing to do with the in 
resemblances, or whatever they are to be termed, which **re our sphère 
in our sphère, and from which we receive this or that name are related 

t 1 » 1 . . . among 

when we partake of them. And the things which are withm themselves 
our sphère and have the same names with them, are likewise onî y ™ d 
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A strange conséquence which follows. 



Par* 
menides. 

s ocrates, 
Pabmenidrs. 

not to one 
another. 
For ex- 
ample, we 
must dis- 
tinguish 
the indi- 
vidual slave 
and m aster 
in the con- 
crète from 
the ideas of 
mastership 
and 
slavery 
în the 
abstract. 



The trulh 
which we 
have will 
correspond 
to the 
knowledge 
which we 
have ; and 
we have no 
knowledge 
of the 
absolute 
or of the 
ideas. 



only relative to one another, and not to the ideas which have 
the same names with them, but belong to themselves and not 
to them, 

What do you mean ? said Socrates. 

I may illustrate my meaning in this way, said Parmenides : 
— A master has a slave ; now there is nothing absolute in the 
relation between them, which is simpîy a relation of one man 
to another. But there is also an idea of mastership in the 
abstract, which is relative to the idea of slavery in the ab- 
stract. Thèse natures have nothing to do with us, nor we 134 
with them ; they are concerned with themselves only, and we 
with ourselves. Do you see my meaning ? 

Yes, said Socrates, I jquite see your meaning. 

And will not knowledge— I mean absolute knowledge — 
answer to absolute truth ? 

Certainly. 

And each kind of absolute knowledge will answer to each 
kind of absolute being ? 
Yes. 

But the knowledge which we have, will answer to the truth 
which we have ; and again, each kind of knowledge which we 
have, will be a knowledge of each kind of being which we 
have ? 

Certainly. 

But the ideas themselves, as you admit, we have not, and 
cannot have ? 
No, we cannot. 

And the absolute natures or kinds are knowh severally by 
the absolute idea of knowledge ? 
Yes. 

And we have not got the idea of knowledge ? 
No. 

Then none of the ideas are known to us, because we have 
no share in absolute knowledge ? 
I suppose not. 

Then the nature of the beautiful in itself, and of the good 
in itself, and ail other ideas which we suppose to exist 
absolutely, are unknown to us? 

It would seem so. 

I think that there is a strangcr conséquence stilL 
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What is it ? * Par- 

Would you, or would you not say, that absolute know- tfl ^ nides ^ 

ledge, if there is such a thing, must be a far more exact ^"JJJjJ^ 
knowledge than our knowledge ; and the same of beauty and 

of the rest? objection. 

Yes. God above 

And if there be such a thing as participation in absolute ^ ^now- 

knowledge, no one is more likely than God to have this most ledge. But 

exact knowledge? £ s n ° no f 

Certainly. bave a 

But then, will God, having absolute knowledge, have a Knowledge 

. , ' , . . ° ofhuman 

knowledge ot human things ? things. be- 

Whynot? ~ cause they 

. . are in 

Because, Socrates, said Parmenides, we have admitted that another 
the ideas are not valid in relation to human things ; nor human s P here - 
things in relation to them ; the relations of either are limited 
to their respective sphères. 

Yes, that has been admitted. 

And if God has this perfect authority, and perfect know- 
ledge, his authority cannot rule us, nor his knowledge 
know us, or any human thing; just as our authority does 
not extend to the gods, nor our knowledge know any- 
thing which is divine, so by parity of reason they, being 
gods, are not our masters, neither do they know the things 
of men. 

Yet, surely, said Socrates, to deprive God of knowledge is 
monstrous. 

135 Thèse, Socrates, said Parmenides, are a few, and only a 
few of the difficulties in which we are involved if ideas 
really are and we détermine each one of them to be an abso- 
lute unity. He who hears what may be said against them 
will deny the very existence of them—and even if they do 
exist, he will say that they must of necessity be unknown to 
man ; and he will seem to have reason on his side, and as 
we were remarking just now, will be very difficult to con- 
vince ; a man must be gifted with very considérable ability 
before he can learn that everything has a class and an 
absolute essence ; and still more remarkable will he be who 
discovers ail thèse things for himself, and having thoroughly 
investigated them is able to teach them to others. 
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The double method of conséquences 



Par- 

S OCRATES, 

Pakmenidks. 



Parmenides 
has ob- 
served 
Socrates 
to be 
untried in 
dialectic. 



Hesuggests 
that the 
consé- 
quences of 
the not 
being, as 
well as of 
the being 
ofanythirrg, 
should be 
considered. 



I agrée with you, Parmenides, said Socrates ; and what 
you say is very much to ray mind. 

And yet, Socrates, said Parmenides, if a man, fîxing his 
attention on thèse and the like difficulties, does away with 
ideas of things and will not admit that every individual thing 
has its own determinate idea which is always one and the 
same, he will have nothing on which his mind can rest ; and 
so he will utterly destroy the powerof reasoning, as you seem 
to me to have particularly noted. 

Very true, he said. 

But, then, what is to become of philosophy? Whither 
shall we turn, if the ideas are unknown ? 

I certainly do not see my way at présent. 

Yes, said Parmenides ; and I think that this arises, 
Socrates, out of your attempting to define the beautiful, the 
just, the good, and the ideas generally, without sufficient pre- 
vious training. I noticed your deficiency, when I heard you 
talking here with your friend Aristoteles, the day before 
yesterday. The impulse that carries you towards philosophy 
is assuredly noble and divine ; but there is an art which is 
called by the vulgar idle talking, and which is pften imagined 
to be useless ; in that you must train and exercise yourself, 
now that you are young, or truth will élude your grasp. 

And what is the nature of this exercise, Parmenides, which 
you would recommend ? 

That which you heard Zeno practising ; at the same time, 
I give you crédit for saying to him that you did not care to 
examine the perplexity in référence to visible things, or to 
consider the question in that way; but only in référence to 
objects of thought, and to what may be called ideas. 

Why, yes, he said, there appears to me to be no difficulty 
in showing by this method that visible things are like and 
unlike and may expérience anything. 

Quite true, said Parmenides ; but I think that you should 
go a step further, and consider not only the conséquences 
which flow from a given hypothesis, but also the con- 
séquences which flow from denying the hypothesis ; and 
that will be still better training for you. 

What do you mean ? he said. 

I mean, for example, that in the case of this very hypothesis 



applied to the one and many. 
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of Zeno's about the many, you should inquire not only Par- 
what will be the conséquences to the many in relation to """^s. 
themselves and to the one, and to the one in relation to itself Sortes, 
and the many, on the hypothesis of the bei ng of the many, z*no, 
but also what will be the conséquences to the one and the 
many in their relation to themselves and to each other, on the 
opposite hypothesis. Or, again, if likeness is or is not, what 
will be the conséquences in either of thèse cases to the sub* 
jects of the hypothesis, and to other things, in relation both 
to themselves and to one another, and so of unlikeness ; and 
the same holds good of motion and rest, of génération and 
destruction, and even of being and not-being. In a word, 
wh en vou suppose anvthiny to be or not to be, or to be in a nv 
way a ffected. you must look at the conséquence s in relation to 
the thing itself, and to any other things whîclî "you "friuuse;-*- 
to each of them singly , to more than one, and to ail ; and so 
of other tnings, you musflook aTTnenf 7n "relation to them- 
selves and to anything else which you suppose either to be or 
not to be, if you would train yourself perfectly and see the 
real truth. 

That, Parmenides, is a tremendous business of which you Sociales 
speak, and I do not quite understand you; will you take ^^ rato 
some hypothesis and go through the steps?— then I shall example of 
apprehend you better. thisprocess. 

That Socrates, is a serious task to impose on a man of my Parmenides 

is at first 

years. disinclined 

Then will you, Zeno ? said Socrates. to engage 

Zeno answered with a smile Let us make our pétition 
to Parmenides himself, who is quite right in saying that you pastime ; 
are hardly aware of the extent of the task which you are ^u^f 
imposing on him ; and if there were more of us I should not the com- 
ask him, for thèse are not subjects which any one, especially 
at his âge, can well speak of before a large audience ; most 
people are not aware that this roundabout progress through 
ail things is the only way in which the mind can attain truth 
and wisdom. And therefore, Parmenides, I join in the 
request of Socrates, that I may hear the process again which 
I have not heard for a long time. 

When Zeno had thus spoken, Pythodorus, according to 
Antiphon's report of him, said, that he himself and Aristo- 
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If om ù, what are the conséquences ? 



Par- 
nunidcs. 

Parmknides, 

Zrno, 

Aristo- 

TELES. 



i.a. If the 
one is, it 
cannot 
be many, 
and there- 
fore cannot 
have parts, 
or be a 
whole, 
because a 
wbole is 
made up 
of parts ; 



teles and the whole company entreated Parmenides to give 
an example of the process* I cannot refuse, said Par- 
menides ; and yet I feel rather like Ibycus, who, when in his 137 
old âge, against his will, he fell in love, compared himself to 
an old racehorse, who was about to run in a chariot race, 
shaking with fear at the course he knew so well — this was his 
simile of himself. And I also expérience a trembling when I 
remember through what an océan of words I have to wade at 
my time of life. But I must indulge you, as Zeno says that I 
ought, and we are alone. Where shall I begin ? And what 
.shall be our first hypothesis, if I am to attempt this laborious 
pastime ? Shall I begin with myself, and take my own hypo- 
thesis of the one ? and consider the conséquences which follow 
on the supposition either of the being or of the not-being of 

on£.? * 

By ail means, said Zeno. 

And who will answer me ? he said. Shall I propose the 
youngest? He will not make difficultés and will be the 
most likely to say what he thinks ; and his answers will give 
me time to breathe. 

I am the one whom you mean, Parmenides, said Aristo- 
teles ; for I am the youngest and at your service. Ask, and 
I will answer. 

Parmenides proceeded : i.a. If one is, he said, the one 
cannot be many ? 
Impossible. 

Then the one cannot have parts, and cannot be a whole ? 
Why not ? 

Because every part is part of a whole ; is it not ? 
Yes. 

And what is a whole? would not that of which no part is 
wanting be a whole ? 
Certainly. 

Then, in either case, the one would be made up of parts ; 
both as being a whole, and also as having parts ? 
To be sure. 

And in either case, the one would be many, and not one ? 
True. 

But, surely, it ought to be one and not many ? 
It ought. 
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Then, if the one is to remain one, it will n ot be a whole t _ Par* 
and will not have par ts? ' ~ mcni<Ui * 

J^q Parmekjdes, 

Akisto- 

But if it has no parts, it will have neither beginning, teles. 
middle, nor end ; for thèse would of course be parts of it. and having 

Rio-ht no parts it 

S % cannothave 

But then, again, a beginning and an end are the limits of a beginning, 
everything? / ~ e n d dle,and 

Certainly. nor àny 

Then the one, having neither beginning nor end, is un- |^ or 
limited ? 

Yes, unlimited. 

A nd therefore formless ; for it cannot partake , eithe r _ of 
round or straight. 
But why? 

Why, because the round is that of which ail the extrême it is neither 
points are equidistant from the centre ? straight "° f 

Yes. " ' 

And the straight is that of which the centre intercepts the 
view of the extrêmes ? 

True. 

8 Th en the one wou ld have parts and would be many, if it 
partook either of a straight oFôTa clr^àTlbTffî T 
AssuredlyT 

But having no parts, it will be neither straight nor round ? 
Right. 

And, being of such a nature, it cannot be in any place, for n dœs not 
it cannot be either in another or in itseif. ^yViace ; 

How so ? 

Because if it were in another, it would be encircled by that 
in which it was, and would touch it at many places and with 
many parts ; but that which is one and indivisible, and does 
not partake of a circular nature, cannot be touched ail round 
in many places. 

Certainly not. 

But if, on the other hand, one were in itseîf, it would also 
be contained by nothing else but itseif 1 ; that is to say, if it 
were really in itseif; for nothing can be in anything which 
does not contain it. 

1 Omitting ov. 
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The one admits neither of motion. 



Par- 
menidcs. 

Parmenides, 
Ajiisto- 



it has 
neither 
rest nor 
motion. 

Two forras j 
of motion— / 
(t) change / 
of nature; / 
(a) loco- / 
motion. 



Two forms 
of loco- 
motion — (a) 
in a place ; 
(à) from 
one place 
to another. 



The one 
does not 
admit of 
change of 
nature, nor 
of either 
form of lo- 
comotion ; 



Impossible. 

But then, that which contains must be other than that 
which is contained ? for the same whole cannot do and suffer 
both at once ; and if so, one will be no longer one, but two? 

True. 

Then one cannot be anywhere, either in itself or in another ? 
No. 

Further consider, whether that which is of such a nature 
can have either rest or motion. 
Why not? 

Why, because the one, if it were m ove d, would be eith er 
moved in place or changed in nature ^ ibr thèse are_the only 
kindîToî motion. 

YeT " 

And the one, when it changes and ceases to be itself, cannot 
be any longer one. 
It cannot. 

It cannot therefore expérience the sort of motion which is 
change of nature ? 
Clearly not. 

Then can the motion of the one be in place ? 
Perhaps. 

But if the one moved in place, must it not either move round 
and round in the same place, or from one place to another ? 
It must. 

And that which moves in a circle must rest upon a centre ; 
and that which goes round upon a centre must have parts 
which are différent from the centre ; but that which has no 
centre and no parts cannot possibly be carried round upon a 
centre ? 

Impossible. 

But perhaps the motion of the one consists in change of 
place ? 

Perhaps so, if it moves at ail. 

And have we not already shown that it cannot be in any- 
thing ? 
Yes. 

Then its coming into being in anything is still more impos- 
sible ; is it not ? 
I do not see why. 
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Why, because anything which cornes into being in any- Par- 

menidts. 



Parkknidks, 
Aristo- 



thing, can neither as yet be in that other thing while still 
coming into being, nor be altogether out of it, if already 
coming into being in it. TRLES 
Certainly not. 

And therefore whatever cornes into being in another must 
have parts, and then one part may be in, and another part 
out of that other ; but that which has no parts can never be 
at one and the same time neither wholly within nor wholly 
without anything. 

True. 

And is there not a still greater impossibility in that which 
has no parts, and is not a whole, coming into being anywhere, 
139 since it cannot corne into being either as a part or as a whole ? 
Clearly. 

Then it does not change place by revolving in the same 
spot, nor by going somewhere and coming into being in 
something ; nor again, by change in itself ? 

Very true. 

Then in respect of any kind of motion the one is im- 
moveable ? 
I mmoveable. 

But neither can the one be in anything, as we affirm ? Again, the 

m.— . - — . one is never 

Yes, we said SO. in the same 

Then it is never in the same? any more 

Why not? 

Because if it were in the same it would be in something. is therefore 

CertainI y- LT e re e 

And we said that it eould not be in itself, and could not be f ore in- 
in other? c ^ b]e 

of rest. 

True. 

Then one is never in the same place ? 
It would seem not. 

But that which is never in the^samejplace is never quiet or 
at rest ? "~*~ ~~ 
Never. 

One t hen. as would s eem, is neither at rest nor in motion ? 
It certainly appears so. 

Neither will it be the same with itself or other ; nor again, 
other than itself or other. 



? 
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The one is neither othcr than itself. 



Par- How is that ? 
mmtdes. ^ other than itself it wouîd be other than one, and would 
Pa»mbhioes, not be one. 

Aristo- _ 

teles. True. 

Neither And if the same with other, it would be that other, and 

othemess not it se lf; so that upon this supposition too, it would not 

ness can be have the nature of one, but wouîd be other than one ? 

attributed It would. 

Préférence Then it will not be the same with other, or other than 

to itself or itself? 

other; It will not. 

Neither will it be other than other, while it remains one ; 
for not one, but only other, can be other than other, and 
nothing else. 
True. 

Then not by virtue of being one will it be other? 
Certain ly not. 

But if not by virtue of being one, not by virtue of itself; 
and if not by virtue of itself, not itself, and itself not being 
other at ail, will not be other than anything ? 

Right. 

Neither will one be the same with itself. 
How not? 

Surely the nature of the one is not the nature of the same. 
Why not ? 

It is not when anything becomes the same with anything 
that it becomes one. 
/ What of that ? 

j Anything which becomes the same with the many, neces- 
/ sarily becomes many and not one. 
} True. 

But, if there were no différence between the one and the 
same, when a thing became the same, it wouîd always become 
one ; and when it became one, the same ? 

Certainly. 

And, therefore, if one be the same with itself, it is not one 
with itself, and will therefore be one and also not one. 
Surely that is impossible. 

And the refore the one can n either be other than other, nor 
the same with itself. 



nor the same with itself. 
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Impossible^ Par- 

Sndthus t he one can neither he th p n^r ot her, either _ m€m ^ s - 

in relation to itself or other? Paemeotdes, 

_ _ — '— Aristo- 

NO. TELES. 

Neither will the one be like anything or unlike itself or other. nor yet 
Whynot? H * en * s . s ' 
Because likeness is sameness of affections. sameness 

Yes. °f affec- 

And sameness has been shown to be of a nature distinct uniikeness 
from oneness ? 

That has been shown. 
140 But if the one had any other affection than that of being 
one, it would be affected in such a way as to be more than 
one ; which is impossible. 

True. 

Then the one can never be so affected as to be the same 
either with another or with itself? 
Clearly not. 

Then it cannot be like another, or like itself? 
No. 

Nor can it be affected so as to be other, for then it would 
be affected in such a way as to be more than one. 
It would. 

That which is affected otherwise than itself or another, 
will be unlike itself or another, for sameness of affections 
is likeness. 

True. 

But the one, as appears, never being affected otherwise, is 
never unlike itself or other ? 
Never. 

Then the one will never be either like or unlike itself 
or other ? 
Pîainly not. 

Again, being of this nature, it can neither be equal nor nor 
unequal either to itself or to other. noHn^' 

HOW ÎS that ? equality 

Why, because the one if equal must be of the same ° f »«: 
measnr^c; a a fra t to which it is e qual. 
True. - 
And if greateror Iess than things which are commensurable 
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The contradiction involved in ascribing 



? 



maïïdt ^ e one nave more measures thaï) that which js 

' less, and fewer than thaTwhichj§ greater ? 

PARMBMIDtS» ~~~~ 

txlks. And so p f things which are not commensuiate with it r the 

onc will have greater measures than that which is less and 
smaller than that which is greater. 
Certainly. 

But ho w can ^ihat- which does not partake of sam eness, 
have either^the same measures or have an^t hing else the 
saine? 

Impossible. 

And not having the same measures, the one cannot be 
equal either with itself or with another? 
It appears so. 

But again, whether it have fewer or more measures, it will 
have as many parts as it has measures ; and thus again the 
one will be no longer one but will have as many parts as 
measures. 
Right. 

And if it were of one measure, it would be equal to that 
measure ; yet it has been shown to be incapable of eqdality. 
It has. 

Then it will neither partake of one measure, nor of many, 
nor of few, nor of the same at ail, nor be equal to itself or 
another ; nor be greater or less than itself, or other ? 

Certainly. 

norequaHty Well, and do we suppose that one can be older, or 
equaiity of voun g er tnan anything, or of the same âge with it ? 
âge ; Why not ? 

Why, because that which is of the same âge with itself or 
other, must partake of equaiity or likeness of time ; and we 
said that the one did not partake either of equaiity or of 
likeness ? 

We did say so. 

And we also said, that it did not partake of inequality or 
unlikeness. 
Very true. 

How then can one, being of this nature, be either older or 
younger than anything, or have the same âge with it ? 
In no way. 



any relation to unity leads to the déniai of il. 
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Then one cannot be older or younger, or of the same âge, Par- 
either with itself or with another ? menides. 
Clearly not. Parmen.des, 

J Aristo- 

Th en the one, being of Jjjisjn^uUn^çara^ tel es. 

ail; fo r must not that w hich is in tim e, be always growing nor t ime, 

Certainly. 

And that which is older, must always be older than some- 
thing which is younger ? 
True. 

Then, that which becomes older than itself, also becomes ~f 
at the same time younger than itself, if it is to have something • 
to become older than, 

What do you meari ? 

I mean this :— A thing does not need to become différent 
from another thing which is already différent ; it & différent, 
and if its différent has become, it has become différent ; if its 
différent will be, it will be différent; b ut of th^t which is / 
beco ming différent, there cannot have been^ or_be_about to 
be, orye t be, a différent— the only différent possible is one 
which îs becoming. 

ThaTis inévitable. 

But, surely, the elder is a différence relative to the 
younger, and to nothng else. 

True. - 

Then that which becomes older than itself must also, at 1 
the same time, become younger than itself? 

Yes. 

But again, it is true that it cannot become for a longer or 
for a shorter time than itself, but it must become, and be, 
and have become, and be about to be, for the same time with 
itself? 

That again is inévitable. 

Then things which are in time, and partake of time, must j r 
in every case, I suppose, be of the same âge with thenv / / 
selves ; and must also become at once older and younger ! 
than themselves ? 

Yes. 

But the one did not partake of those affections ? 
Not at alL 
vol. îv. y 



The original kypothesis. 



Par- 
mtnidts. 

Pajimhkidbs, 
Aristo 

TELES. 

nor modes 
of time. 



y 

But thèse 
are the 
only modes 
of partaking 
of being, 
and if they 
are ail 
denied of 
it. then the 
one is not, 
and has 
therefore 
no attribute 
or relation, 
etc. 



The con- 
clusion is 
unsatisfac- 
tory. 

i. b. If one 



Then it doe^not jartake of time. and is not i n^anvtime ? 
So the argument shows. 

Well, but do not the expressions 'was/ and 'has become/ 
and ' was becoming/ signify a participation of past time ? 
Certainly. 

And do not 'will be/ 'will become,' 'will have become/ 
signify a participation of future time ? 
Yes. 

And * is/ or 'becomes/ signifies a participation of présent 
time ? 
Certainly. 

And if the one is absolutely without participation in time, 
it never had become, or was becoming, or was at any time, 
or is now become or is becoming, or is, or will become, 
or will have become, or will be, hereafter. ,< 

Most true, > <' 

But âre there any mjQdes^^^ajtaking of being other than 
th èse? 

There are none. 

Then , the one cannot possibly partake of bei ng ? / *^ 
That is the inference. 
Then the one is not at ail ? 
Clearly not. 

Then the one does not exist in such way as to be one; 
for if it were and partook of being, it would already be ; but 
if the argument is to be trusted, the one neither is nor is 
one ? 

True. 

But that which is not admits of no attribute or relation ? 
Of course not 

Then there is no name, nor exp ression, nor percep tion, 
nor opinion, nor knowl edge of it ? 
Clearly not. 

Th en it is neither named, nor exp ressed, nor opined, nor 

k nown, nor does anything that is perceive it ■ . 

So we rnust infer. 

But can ail this be true about the one ? 
I think not. 

i. b. Suppose, now, that we retum once more to the 
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original hypothesis ; Jet us see whether, on a further review, Par- 

any new aspect of the question appears. menides. 

I shall be very happy to do so. awsto-*" 0 ^* 

We say that we have to work out together ail the con- tblcs. 

séquences, whatever they may be, which follow, i f thg what 

. o ■ ~~ will follow? 

one is? 
Yes. 

Then we will begin at the beginning: — If one is, can one 
b e, and not partake of bein g ? " 
Impossible. 

Then the one will have being, but its being will not be the The one 

which is 
will partake 



same with the one ; for if the same, it would not be the 
being of the one; nor would the one have participated in of being, 
being, for the proposition that one is would have been ™ertforc 
identical with the proposition that one is one; but our have parts, 
h ypothesi s js not if jone is^one, what will follow, but if one j^* nd 

is : — arn I noj riffhf ? 

Qu4te right. 

We mean to say, that being has not the same significance 
as one? 
Of course. 

And when we put them together shortly, and say ' O ne is/ il 
that is équivalent to saying, 4 partakes of being ' ? * 
Quite true. 

Once more then let us ask, if one is what will follow. andeach 
Does not this hypothesis necessarily imply that one is of J^^d 
such a nature as to have parts ? being for 

tt a the parts of 

HOWSO? itself; 

In this way : — If being is predicated of the one, if the one and so on 
is, and one of being, if being is one ; and if being and one * d J£ m 
are not the same; and since the one, which we have 
assumed, is, must not the whole, if it is one, itself be, and 
have for its parts, one and being? 

Certainly. 

And is each of thèse parts— one and being— to be simply 
called a part, or must the word 'part' be relative to the 
word 'whole '? 

The latter. 

Then that whi ch is one is both a whole and has a part ? 
Certainly. ' """"" 

F 2 
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For- 
ma iit/es. 

Parmenides, 
Aristo- 

TRLfcS. 



Another 
argument. 



When one 
is ab- 
stracted 
from being, 
they are a 
pair of 
différents. 



Again, of the parts of the one, if it is — I mean being and 
I one— does either fail to imply the other ? is the one wanting 
to being, or being to the one ? 
Impossible. 

Thus, each of the parts also has in turn both one and 
being, and is at the least made up of two parts ; and the 
same principle goes on for ever, and every part whatever 
has always thèse two parts; for being always involves 
one, and one being ; so that one is always disappearing, and 
beeoming two. 

Certainly. 143 
j And so the one, if it is, must be infinité in multiplicity ? 

/ Clearly. ~ — 

/ Let us take another direction. 

What direction ? 

We say that the one partakes of being and therefore 
it is ? 
Yes. 

And in this way, the one, if it has being, has turned out to 
be many? 
True. 

But now, let us abstract the one which, as we say, partakes 
of being, and try to imagine it apart from that of which, as 
we say, it partakes— will this abstract one be one only or 
many? 

One, I think. 

Let us see : — Must not the being of one be other than 
one ? for the one is not being, but, considered as one, only 
partook of being ? 

Certainly. 

If being and the one be two différent things, it is not 
because the one is one that it is other than being; nor 
because being is being that it is other than the one ; but they 
differ from one another in virtue of otherness and différence. 

Certainly. 

So that the other is not the same—either with the one or 
with being? 
Certainly not. 

And therefore whether we take being and the other, or 
being and the one, or the one and the other, in every 
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such case we take two things, which may be nghtly called * ar - 

, . uunides. 

both. 

H ° W SO - A.ISTO- 

In this way— you may speak of being ? TEL8& * 
Yes. 

And also of one ? 
Yes. 

Then now we have spoken of either of them ? 
Yes. 

Well, and when I speak of being and one, I speak of them Transition 
both? [ ro " lone 

to two, 

Certainly. 

And if I speak of being and the other, or of the onc and 
the other, — in any such case do I not speak of both ? 
Yes. 

And must not that which is correctly called both, be also 
two ? 

Undoubtedly. ( 
And of two things how can either by any possibility not 
be one ? 
It cannot. 

Then, if the individuals of the pair are togethcr two, they from odd 
must be severally one ? numbcrs 
Clearly. 

And if each of them is one, then by the addition of any one 
to any pair, the whole becomes three ? 
Yes. 

And three are odd, and two are even ? 
Of course. 

And if there are two there must also be twice, and if there from ad- 
are three there must be thrice ; that is, if twice one makes u it îp> 1 i- 
two, and thrice one three ? cation. 

Certainly. 

There are two, and twixre, and therefore there must be 
twice two; and there are three, and there is thrice, and 
therefore there must be thrice three? 

Of course. 7 

If there are three and twice, there is twice three ; and if ' 
there are two and thrice, there is thrice two? 

Undoubtedly. 
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Out of the 
one that 
is, bas 
corne différ- 
ence, and 
from 

différence 
number of 
every sort, 




for every 
single part 
of being, 
however 
s mail, is 
one. 



H ère, then, we h ave even taken even times, and odd taken 144 
odd times, and even taken odd times, and odd taken even 
times. 

True. 

And if this is so, does any number remain which has no 
necessity to be ? 
None whatever. 

Th en if one is, number must aiso be ? 
It must. 

But if there is number, there must also be many, and 
infinité multiplicity of being; for number is infinité in multi- 
plicity, and partakes also of being : am I not right ? 

Certainly. 

And if ail number participâtes in being, every part of 
number will also participate? 
Yes. 

Then being is distributed over the whole multitude of 
things, and nothing that is, however small or however great, 
is devoid of it ? And, indeed, the very supposition of this is 
absurd, for how can that which is, be devoid of being ? 

In no way. 

And it is divided into the greatest and into the smallest, 
and into being of ail sizes, and is broken up more than ail 
things ; the divisions of it have no limit. 

True. 

Then it has the greatest number of parts ? 
Yes, the greatest number. 

Is there any of thèse which is a part of being, and yet no 
part ? 

Impossible. 

But if it is at ail and so long as it is, it must be one, and 
cannot be none ? 
Certainly. 

Then the one attaches to every single part of being, and 
does not fail in any part, whether great or small, or whatever 
may be the size of it ? 

True. 

But reflect:— Can one. in its entirety, be in many places at 
the same time ? 

No; I see the impossibiliiy of that. 



Contradictory aspects of tke One. 
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mtnidts. 



And if not in its entirety, then it is divided ; for it cannot 
be présent with ail the parts of being, unless divided. 

'JY|jç Parmknides, 

Aristo- 

And jjiat which has parts will be as many as the parts a re? TELES - 
Certainly. ~" Again, one 

Then we were wrong in saying just now, that being was ^ny^ 
distributed into the greatest number of parts. For it is not places as 
distributed int o parts more than the one, but into parts equal ^f'^re- 
to th e one : the one is never wanting to beîng , or "Seing forebe 
tôHEE £"cme . but being two_ they are co-e^uaj. and "co-ex- * v ^ y int0 
tensive. parts. 
Certainly that is true. 

The one itself, then. having been bro ken up into parts by ^/J^ii* 4 
being, is many and infin ité ? 
True! 

Then not only the one which has being is many, but the The ab- f 
one itself distributed by being, must also be many ? as^eiuT ' 

Certainly. the one 

Further, inasmuch as the parts are parts of a whole, the wh,ch IS » 

, * '«1 1 1. • 1 r 1 is both one 

145 one, as a whole, will be hmited ; for are not the parts con- and many, 
tained by the whole ? fin j te *" d 

r . infinité. 

Certainly. 

And that which contains, is a limit ? 
Of course. 

Then the one if it has being is one and many, whole and i_ — — 
parts, having imits and yet unlimited in number? 
Clearly. 

And because having limits, also having extrêmes? 
Certainly. 

And if a whole, having beginning and middle and end. 
For can anything be a whole without thèse three ? And if 
any one of them is wanting to anything, will that any longer 
be a whole ? 

No. 

Then the one, as appears, will have beginning, middle, The one, as 

and end - whofeand 
It Will. also finite, 

But, again, the middle will be equidistant from the ex- 
tremes ; or it would not be in the middle ? 

middle and 

Y es cnd » and 
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// is in itself y yei in other; 
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menides. 
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so partakes 
of figure. 

Regarded 
as the su m 
of its parts, 
it is in 
itself; 



regarded as 
a whole, it 
is in other, 
because it 
is not in 
the parts, 
neither in 
one, nor 
more than 
one, nor 
in ail. 



Then the one will partake of figure, either rectilinear or 
round, or a union of the two ? 
True. 

And if this is the case, it will be both in itself and in 
another too. 
How? 

Every part is in the whole, and none is outside the 
whole. 
True. 

And ail the parts are contained by the whole ? 
Yes. 

And the one is ail its parts, and neither more nor less 
than ail? 
No. 

And the one is the whole ? 
Of course. 

But if ail the parts are in the whole, and the one is ail 
of them and the whole, and they are ail contained by the 
whole, the one will be contained by the one ; and thus the 
one will be in itself. 

That is true. 

But then, again, the whole is not in the parts — neither in 
ail the parts, nor in some one of them. For if it is in ail, it 
must be in one ; for if there were any one in which it was 
not, it could not be in ail the parts ; for the part in which it 
is wanting is one of ail, and if the whole is not in this, how 
can it be in them ail ? 

It cannot. 

Nor can the whole be in some of the parts ; for if the 
whole were in some of the parts, the greater would be in the 
less, which is impossible. 

Yes, impossible. 

But if the whole is neither in one, nor in more than one, 
nor in ail of the parts, it must be in something else, or cease 
to be anywhere at ail ? 

Certainly. 

If it were nowhere, it would be nothing ; but being a whole, 
and not being in itself, it must be in another. 
Very true. 

The one then. regarded as a whole, is in another, but 



at rest, yet in motion. 
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regarded as being ail its parts, is in itself ; and therefore the Par- 
one must be itself in itself and also in another. menides. 
Certainly. Pahmen™*, 

Aristo- 

The one then, being of this nature, is of necessity both at «lks. 
rest and in motion ? The onc 

how? £rr is 

The one is at rest since it is in itself, for beirtg in one, and rest and in 

motion : at 
rest, if in 



146 not passing out of this, it is in the same, which is itself. 



True. itself; in 

And that which is ever in the same, must be ever at motion, >f 

, ~ in another. 

rest? 

Certainly. 

Well, and must not that, on the contrary, which is ever in 
other, never be in the same ; and if never in the same, never 
at rest, and if not at rest, in motion ? 

True. 

Then the one being always itself in itself and other, must 
aîways be both at rest and in motion ? 
Clearly. 

And must bc the same with itself, and other than itself; 
and also the same with the others, and other than the others; 
this follows from its previous affections. 

H ow so ? 

Everything in relation to every other thing, is either the Four pos- 
same or other ; or if neither the same nor other, then in the ^onTof 
relation of a part to a whole, or of a whole to a part. two things : 



0 



Clearly. (l > s . . 

ness, (2) 

And is the one a part of itself? othemess, 
Certainly not. te) part 

... , ... iij an(î whole, 

Since it is not a part in relation to itself it cannot be related ^ whole 

to itself as whole to part ? and P* rt - 
It cannot. 

But is the one other than one ? 
No. 

And therefore not other than itself? 
Certainly not. 

If then it be neither other, nor a whole, nor a part in ™£ d ° s n t e 0 

relation to itself, must it not be the same with itself? itself jn 

the relation 
of saroe- 



Certainly. 

But then, again, a thing which is in another place from n css ( 
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One and not-one are other, 



Par- 
menicUs. 

Par* en ides, 
Aristo- 
tei.es> 



but, as 
esristing in 
another 
place than 
itself, of 
othemess. 

The one is 
proved to 
be also 
other than 
the not-one 
and so 
other than 
other. 



Yet from 
another 
point of 
view neither 
the one nor 
the not-one 
can partake 
of other- 
ness, and 
therefore 
cannot 
be other 
than one 
another. 



'itself/ if this 'itself ' remains in the same place with itself, 
must be other than 'itself/ for it will be in another place? 
True. 

Then the one has been shown to be at once in itself and 
in another? 
Yes. 

Thus, then, as appears, the one will be other than itself? 
True. 

Well, then, if anything be other than anything, will it not 
be other than that which is other ? 
Certainly. 

And will not ail things that are not one, be other than the 
one, and the one other than the not-one ? 
Of course. 

Then the one will be other than the others ? 
True. 

But, consider : — Are not the absolute same, and the abso- 
lute other, opposites to one another ? 
Of course. 

Then will the same ever be in the other, or the other in 
the same ? 
They will not. 

If then the other is never in the same, there is nothing in 
which the other is during any space of time ; for during that 
space of time, however small, the other would be in the 
same. Is not that true? 

Yes. 

And since the other is never in the same, it can never be 
in anything that is. 
True. 

Then the other will never be either in the not-one, or in 
the one? 

Certainly not 

Then not by reason of otherness is the one other than the 
not-one, or the not-one other than the one. 
No. 

Nor by reason of themselves will they be other than one 
another, if not partaking of the other. 147 
How can they be ? 

But if they are not other, either by reason of themselves 



y et the satne; 
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or of the other, will they not altogether escape being other 
than one another ? 
They will. 

Again, the not-one cannot partake of the one ; otherwise 
it would not have been not-one, but would have been in 
sonie way one. 

True. 

Nor can the not-one be number; for having number, it 
would not have been not-one at ail. 
It would not. 

Again, is the not-one part of the one ; or rather, would it 
not in that case partake of the one ? 
It would. 

If then, in every point of view, the one and the not-one 
are distinct, then neither is the one part or whole of the 
not-one, nor is the not-one part or whoîe of the one ? 

No. 

But we said that things which are neither parts nor wholes 
of one another, nor other than one another, will be the same 
with one another : — so we said ? 

Yes. 

Then shall we say that the one, being in this relation to 
the not-one, is the same with it ? 
Let us say so. 

Then it is the same with itself and the others, and also 
other than itself and the others. 
That appears to be the inference. 

And it will also be like and unlike itself and the others? 
Perhaps. 

Since the one was shown to be other than the others, the 
others will also be other than the one, 
Yes. 

And the one is other than the others in the same degree 
that the others are other than it, and neither more nor less ? 
True. 

And if neither more nor less, then in a like degree? 
Yes. 

In virtue of the affection by which the one is other than 
others and others in like manner other than it, the one will 
be affected like the others and the others like the one. 



Par- 
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and there- 
fore, ac« 
cording to 
our former 
table of 
relations, 
the one is 
the same 
with the 
not-one, 
the same 
with and 
also other 
than itself 
and others. 

It is like 
and unlike 
itself and 
other ; for 
one and 
other are 
other than 
one an- 
other, yet 
other in 
the same 
degree. 

And there- 
fore they are 
affected in 
the saine 
manner. 
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like, yet unlike; 



Par- 
menides. 
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TELES. 

For when 
we appîy 
the same 
name, we 
imply the 
présence of 
the same 
nature. 



e, in \ 



One, 
thatitis 1 
other than 
the others, s 
is shown to 
be like ; and 
therefore, 
in that it is 
the same 
with the 
others, to 
be unlike. 



H ow do you mean ? 

I may take as an illustration the case of names ; You give 
a name to a thing? 
Yes. 

And you may say the name once or oftener ? 
Yes. 

And when you say it once, you mention that of which it is 
the name? and when more than once, is it something else 
which you mention ? or must it always be the same thing of 
which you speak, whether you utter the name once or more 
than once ? 

Of course it is the same. 

And is not ' other ' a name given to a thing ? 

Certainly. 

Whenever, then, you use the word 'other/ whether once 
or oftener, you name that of which it is the name, and to no 
other do you give the name ? 

True. 

Then when we say that the others are other than the one, 
and the one other than the others, in repeating the word 
'other ' we speak of that nature to which the name is applied, 
and of no other ? 

Quite true. 

Then the one which is other than others, and the other 
which is other than the one, in that the word 'other* is 148 
applied to both, will be in the same condition; and that 
which is in the same condition is like? 

Yes. 

Then in virtue of the affection by which the one is other 
/ than the others, every thing will be like every thing, for every 
thing is other than every thing. 
True. 

Again, the like is opposed to the unlike ? 
Yes. 

And the other to the same? 
True again. 

And the one was also shown to be the same with the others? 
Yes. 

And to be the same with the others is the opposite of 
being other than the others ? 



in contact, yet not in contact ; 
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Certainly. p ar ~ 
And in that it was other it was shown to be like? mondes. 

YeS. PAHMENIDES, 

But in that it was the same it will be unlike by virtue of tele£ 
the opposite affection to that which made it like ; and this 
was the affection of otherness. 

Yes. 

The same then will make it unlike ; otherwise it will not be 
the opposite of the other. 
True. 

Then the one will be both like and unlike the others; like 
in so far as it is other, and unlike in so far as it is the same. 
Yes, that argument may be used. 
And there is another argument. 
What? 

In so far as it is affected in the same way it is not affected From 

otherwise, and not being affected otherwise is not unlike, and ^Jt of 

not being unlike, is like ; but in so far as it is affected by view the 

other it is otherwise, and being otherwise affected is unlike. °PP° slle 
' b conse- 

il rue. quences 

Then because the one is the same with the others and follow - 
other than the others, on either of thèse two grounds, or on ' 
both of them, it will be both like and unlike the others? 

Certainîy. 

And in the same way as being other than itself and the 
same with itself, on either of thèse two grounds and on both 
of them, it will be like and unlike itself? 

Of course. 

Again, how far can the one touch or not touch itself and Again, the 
others ?-consider. 

I am considering. touch both 

The one was shown to be in itself which was a whole? itself and 

others. 

True. _ . . 

Being m 

And also in other things ? both, it will 

Yes. 

In so far as it is in other things it would touch other 
things, but in so far as it is in itself it would be debarred 
from touching them, and would touch itself only. 

Clearly. 

Then the inference is that it would touch both ? 



touch both. 
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The nature ûf contact. 



Par- 
mcnuics. 

Pakmektdks, 
Axisto- 

TELKS. 



But if con- 
tact implies 
al least two 
separate 
things, one 
cannot 
touch itself, 
—for it 
cannot be 
two ; 



/ 



or other, — 
for ' other ' 
cannot be 
• one' 
thing. 



It wouîd. 

But what do you say to a new point of view ? Must not 
that which is to touch another be next to that which it is to 
touch, and occupy the place nearest to that in which what it 
touches is situated ? 

True. 

Then the one, if it is to touch itself, ought to be situated 
next to itself, and occupy the place next to that in which 
itself is ? 

It ought. 

And that would require that the one should be two, and 
be in two places at once, and this, while it is one, will 149 
never happen. 

No. 

Then the one cannot touch itself any more than it can 
be two? 
It cannot. 

Neither can it touch others. 
Why not ? 

The reason is, that wHatever is to touch another must be in 
séparation from, and next to, that which it is to touch, and 
no third thing can be between them. 

True. 

Two things, then, at the least are necessary to make con- 
tact possible ? 
They are. 

And if to the two a third be added in due order, the 
number of terms will be three, and the contacts two ? 
Yes. 

And every additional term makes one additional contact, 
whence it follows that the contacts are one less in number 
than the terms ; the first two terms exceeded the number 
of contacts by one, and the whole number of terms exceeds 
the whole number of contacts by one in like manner ; and 
for every one which is aflerwards added to the number of 
terms, one contact is added to the contacts. 

True. 

Whatever is the whole number of things, the contacts will 
be always one less. 
True. 



The one equal to itself ^ 
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But if there be only one, and not two, there will be no Par- 
contact? " W "' 

Howcan there be? 1™^' 

And do we not say that the others being other than the TKLES - 
one are not one and have no part in the one ? 

True. 

Then they have no number, if they have no one in them ? 
Of course not. 

Then the others are neither one nor two, nor are they 
caîled by the name of any number? 
No. 

One, then, alone is one, and two do, not exist ? 
Clearly not. 

And if there are not two, there is no contact ? 
There is not. 

Then neiïher does the one touch the others, nor the others 
the one, if there is no contact ? 
Certainly not. 

For ail which reasons the one touches and does not touch 
itself and the others ? 
True. 

Further — is the one equal and unequal to itself and others ? The one is 
Howdoyoumean? X^o 
If the one were greater or less than the others, or the itself and 
others greater or less than the one, they would not be greater olhers ; 
or less than each other in virtue of their being the one and 
the others ; but, if in addition to their being what they are 
they had equality, they would be equal to one another, or if 
the one had smallness and the others greatness, or the one 
had greatness and the others smallness — whichever kind had 
greatness would be greater, and whichever had smallness 
would be smaîler ? 
Certainly. 

Then there are two such ideas as greatness and smallness ; 
for if they were not they could not be opposed to each other 
and be présent in that which is. 

How could they? 
150 If, then, smallness is présent in the one it will be présent 
either in the whole or in a part of the whole ? 

Certainly. 
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and to other ; 



Par- Suppose the first ; it will be either co-equal and co-extensive 

menides. ss \<fa tne w hole one, or will contain the one ? 

parmenides, Clearly. 

teles. If it be co-extensive with the one it will be co-equal with 

equal, be- the one, or if containing the one it will be greater than 

cause not the one ? 
partakmg 

of greatness Of course. 

andsmaJi- But can sma llness be equal to anything or greater than 
mustpar- anything, and have the functions of greatness and equality 
takeof and not its own functions ? 

equality to T , 

itself and Impossible. 

others: Then smallness cannot be in the whole of one, but, if at 

ail, in a part only ? 
Yes. 

And surely not in ail of a part, for then the difficulty of the 
whole will recur ; it will be equal to or greater than any part 
in which it is. 

Certain ly. 

Then smallness will not be in anything, whether in a whole 
or in a part ; nor will there be anything small but actual 
smallness. 

True. 

Neither will greatness be in the one, for if greatness be in 
anything there will be something greater other and besides 
greatness itself, namely, that in which greatness is ; and this 
too when the small itself is not there, which the one, if it is 
great, must exceed ; this, however, is impossible, seeing that 
smallness is wholly absent. 

True. 

But absolute greatness is only greater than absolute 
smallness, and smallness is only smaller than absolute 
greatness. 

Very true. 

Then other things are not greater or less than the one, if 
they have neither greatness nor smallness ; nor have great- 
ness or smallness any power of exceeding or being exceeded 
in relation to the one, but only in relation to one another ; 
nor will the one be greater or less than them or others, if it 
has neither greatness nor smallness. 

Clearly not. 



and also unequal to itself and to ot fiers. 
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Then if the one is neither greater nor less than the others, Air- 
it cannot either exceed or be exceeded by them ? menides. 

Certainly not. 1™°**' 

And that which neither exceeds nor is exceeded, must be TEU *' 
on an equality; and being on an equality, must be equal. 

Of course. 

And this will be true also of the relation of the one to 
itself; having neither greatness nor smallness in itself, it 
will neither exceed nor be exceeded by itself, but will be on 
an equality with and equal to itself. 

Certainly. 

Then the one will be equal both to itself and the others ? 
Clearly so. 

And yet the one, being itself in itself, will also surround Unequal to 
and be without itself ; and, as containing itself, will be greater T^*' 
151 than itself; and, as contained in itself, will be less ; and will contains 
thus be greater and less than itself. and ** con " 

, tainetl in 

ItWlll. itself. and 

Now there cannot possibly be anything which is not in* istherefo-e 
cluded in the one and the others ? SsTthan" 
Of course not. >*sei f - 
But, surely, that which is must always be somewhere ? 
Yes. 

But that which is in anything will be less, and that in which 
it is will be greater; in no otfrerway canone thing be in another. 
True. 

And since there is nothing other or besides the one and Unequal to 
the others, and they must be in something, must they not be £^ë~i t 
in one another, the one in the others and the others in the comains 
one, if they are to be anywhere ? jjjjjjjj 

That is clear. them, and 

But inasmuch as the one is in the others, the others will be * ih *f°™ 
greater than the one, because they contain the one, which will l^îhan™ 
be less than the others, because it is contained in them ; and them. 
inasmuch as the others are in the one, the one on the same 
principle will be greater than the others, and the others less 
than the one. 

True. 

The one, then, will be equal to and greater and less than 

itself and the others ? 
vol. iv. g 



Conséquences which follow 



Par- 
mcnides. 

PaRMENIDES, 

Aristo- 

TEU». 



That which 
is equal and 
unequal to 
itself and 
others, 
raust be of 
a number of 
divisions 
or parts 
equal and 
unequal to 
itself and 
others. 



Clearly. 

And if it be greater and less and equal, it will be of equal 
and more and îess measures or divisions than itself and the 
others, and if of measures, also of parts? 

Of course. 

And if of equal and more and less measures or divisions, it 
will be in number more or less than itself and the others, and 
likewise equal in number to itself and to the others ? 

How is that? 

It will be of more measures than those things which it 
exceeds, and of as many parts as measures ; and so with that 
to which it is equal, and that than which it is less. 

True. 

And being greater and less than itself, and equal to itself, 
it will be of equal measures with itself and of more and 
fewer measures than itself ; and if of measures then also of 
parts ? 

It will. 

And being of equal parts with itself, it will be numerically 
equal to itself ; and being of more parts, more, and being of 
less, less than itself? 

Certainly. 

And the same will hold of its relation to other things ; in- 
asmuch as it is greater than them, it will be more in number 
than them ; and inasmuch as it is smaller, it will be less in 
number ; and inasmuch as it is equal in size to other things, 
it will be equal to them in number. 

Certainly. 

Once more, then, as would appear, the one will be in 
number both equal to and more and less than both itself and 
ail other things. 

It will. 



Does one 
partake of 
time and 
become 
older and 
younger, 
and neither 
older nor 
younger 
than itself 
and others? 



Does the one also partake of time ? And is it and does it 
become older and younger than itself and others, and again, 
neither younger nor older than itself and others, by virtue of 
participation in time ? 

How do you mean ? 

If one is, being must be predicated of it? 

Yes. 



if one partakes of time. 
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But to be (eiW) is only participation of being in présent 
152 time, and to have been is the participation of being at a past 
time, and to be about to be is the participation of being at a 
future time ? 

Very true. 

Then the one, since it partakesjof being, partakes of time? 
Certainly. " 

And is not time always moving forward ? 
Yes. 

Then the one is always becoming older than itself, since it 
moves forward in time ? 
Certainly. 

And do you remember that the older becomes older than 
that which becomes younger? 
I remember, 

Then since the one becomes older than itself, it becomes 
younger at the same time ? 
Certainly. 

Thus, then, the one becomes older as well as younger than 
itself? 
Yes. 

And it is older (is it not?) when in becoming, it gets to the 
point of time between 'was' and 'wiîl be,' which is 'now': 
for surely in going from the past to the future, it cannot skip 
the présent ? 

No. 

And when it arrives at the présent it stops from becoming 
older, and no longer becomes, but is older, for if it went on 
it would never be reached by the présent, for it is the nature 
of that which goes on, to touch both the présent and the 
future, letting go the présent and seizing the future, while in 
process of becoming between them. 

True. 

But that which is becoming cannot skip the présent ; when 
it reaches the présent it ceases to become, and is then what- 
ever it may happen to be becoming. 

Clearly. 

And so the one, when in becoming older it reaches the 
présent, ceases to become, and is then older. 
Certainlv. 



Par- 
nunicUs. 

Parmenipes, 
Aristo 

TELES* 

The one is, 
and there- 
fore par- 
takes of 
time ; and 
since time 
is always 
moving 
forward, it 
becomes 
older than 
itself. 



But older 




and younger 
are relative 




terms, and 


~) 


therefore 


/ 


that which 


( 


becomes 


1 


older than 




itself must 




become also 




younger 
than itself. 




One 




becomes 




older until 




it reaches 




the now or 




présent ; 
then it 




ceases to 




become and 




is older : 
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The relation of the one to itself, 



Par- 
mcnides. 

Pakmenides, 
Aristo- 

TFLES. 

and also 
younger. 

It always 
is and 
becomes 
older and 
younger 
than itself ; 



and since it 
is and be- 
comes 
during the 
sa me tirae 
with itself is 
of the same 
âge, and 
therefore 
neither 
older nor 
younger 
than itself. 
Is the one j 
younger orl 
older than j 
other 
things ? 
The less 
cornes into 
being 
bcfore the 
greater : 
the one is 
less than 
the many 
or others, 
and there- 
fore cornes 
into being 
before them 
and is older 
. than they. 



And it is older than that than which it was becoming older, 
and it was becoming older than itself. 
Yes. 

And that which is older is older than that which is 
younger ? 
True. 

Then the one is younger than itself, when in becoming 
older it reaches the présent? 
Certainly. 

But the présent is always présent with the one during ail 
its being; for whenever it is it is always now. 
Certainly. 

Then the one always both is and becomes older and 
younger than itself? 
Truly. 

And is it or does it become a longer time than itself or 
an equal time with itself? 
An equal time. 

But if it becomes or is for an equal time with itself, it is 
of the same âge with itself? 
Of course. 

And that which is of the same âge, is neither older nor 
younger ? 
No. 

The one, then, becoming and being the same time with 
itself, neither is nor becomes older or younger than itself? 3 
I should say not. 

And what are its relations to other things? Is it or does 
it become older or younger than they ? 
I cannot tell you. 

You can at least tell me that others than the one are more 
than the one— other would have been one, but the others 
have multitude, and are more than one ? 

They will have multitude. 

And a multitude implies a number larger than one ? 
Of course. 

And shall we say that the lesser or the greater is the first 
to corne or to have corne into existence ? 
The lesser. 

Then the least is the first ? And that is the one ? 



and to others. 
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YeS. Par* 

Then the one of ail things that have number is the, first to nunid€U 
corne into being; but ail other things have also number, being ^9^°^ 
plural and not singular. «les. 

They have. 

And since it came into being first it must be supposed to 
have corne into being prior to the others f and the others Iater ; 
and the things which came into being later, are younger than 
that which preceded them ? And so the other things will 
be younger than the one, and the one older than other 
things ? 

True. 

What would you say of another question ? Can the one 
have corne into being contrary to its own nature, or is that 
impossible ? 

Impossible. 

And yet, surely, the one was shown to have parts ; and The one 
if parts, then a beginning, middle and end? ïïdeomes 

Y es. into being 

And a beginning, both o f the one itself an d of ail other JJ^ 1 ^ e 
things, cornes into being first of ail ; and after the beginning, them : 
the others follow, until you reach the end ? 

Certainly. "" 

And ail thèse others we shall affirm to be parts of the 
whoîe and of the one, which, as soon as the end is reached, 
has become whole and one ? 

Yes ; that is what we shall say. 

But the end cornes last, and th e one is of such a nature as and there- 
to corne into being with the last ; and, since the one cannot y°^* * 
corne into being except in accordance with its own nature, than the 
it s nature will require t hat it should corne into being afiter. ^J^™ 
the ot hers, simultaneously w ithjhe end. cach pan 

Clearly. ~™ ~~ ^ isone > 

Then the one is younger than the others and the others 
older than the one. 

Th at also is clear in my jud gment. 

Well, and must not a beginning or any other part of the 
one or of anything, if it be a part and not parts, being a part, 
be also of necessity one ? 

Certainly. 
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New perplexities. 



Par- 
mtniâts. 

p arm kn ides, 
Akbto- 

TELKS. 

and one 
cornes into 
being 
together 
with each 
part, and 
so the one 
is neithcr 
older nor 
younger 
than the 
others but 
coeval. 



Again, no- 
thing can 
become 
older or 
younger 
than it was 
at first in 
relation to 
something 
else, if an 
equal 
amount of 
time be 
added to 
botb. 

This is true 
of the one 
and the 
otbeT. 



And will not the one corne into being together with each 
part —together with the first part when that comes into being, 
and together with the second part and with ail the rest, and 
will not be wanting to any part, which is added to any other 
part until it has reached the last and become one whole ; it 
will be wanting neither to the middle, nor to the first, nor to 
the last, nor to any of them, while the process of becoming 
is going on ? 

True. 

Then the one is of the same âge with ail the others, so that 
if the one itself does not contradict its own nature, it will be 
neither prior nor posterior to the others, but simultaneous ; 
and according to this argument the one will be neither older 154 
nor younger than the others, nor the others than the one, but 
according to the previous argument the one will be older and 
younger than the others and the others than the one. 

Certainly. 

After this manner then the one is and has become. But 
as to its becoming older and younger than the others, and 
the others than the one, and neither older nor younger, what 
shall we say ? Shall we say as of being so also of becoming, 
or otherwise ? 

I cannot answer. 

But I can venture to say, that even if one thing were older 
or younger than another, it could not become older or younger 
in a greater degree than it was at first ; for equals added to 
unequals, whether to periods of time or to anything else, 
leave the différence between them the same as at first. 

Of course. 

Then that which is, cannot become older or younger than 
that which is, since the différence of âge is always the same ; 
the one is and has become older and the other younger ; but 
they are no longer becoming so. 

True. 

And the one which is does not therefore become either 
older or younger than the others which are. 
No. 

But consider whether they may not become older and 
younger in another way. 
In what way ? 



Perplexities on perplexities. 
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Just as the one was proven to be older than the others 
and the others than the one. memdes. 

And what of that ? 1™°^ 

If the one is older than the others, it has corne into being TELES - 
a longer time than the others. 

Yes. 

But consider again ; if we add equal time to a greater and But if an 

a less time, will the greater differ from the less time by an ^ïaddeT 

equal or by a smaller portion than before ? to a greater 

By a smaller portion. J-J*. 

Then the différence between the âge of the one and the différence 

âge of the others will not be afterwards so great as at first, [ > ^ een 

but if an equal time be added to both of them they will differ diminishes ; 

less and less in âge ? and s ° th ? 

one, which 

Ves. j s older, 

And that which differs in âge from some other less than wiiibysuch 
formerly, from being older will become younger in relation become 
to that other than which it was older ? younger 

than the 

Yes, younger. olhers> 

And if the one becomes younger the others aforesaid will and they 
become older than they were before, in relation to the one, JJ^" 1 

Certainly. than it. 

Then that which had become younger becomes older rela- 
tively to that which previously had become and was older; 
55 it never really is older, but is always becoming, for the one 
is always growing on the side of youth and the other on the 
side of âge. And in like manner the older is always in 
process of becoming younger than the younger ; for as they / 
are always going in opposite directions they become in ways ' 
the opposite to one another, the younger older than the , 
older, and the older younger than the younger. They 
cannot, however, have become ; for if they had already 
become they would be and not merely become. But that 
is impossible ; for they are always becoming both older and 
younger than one another: the one becomes younger than 
the others because it was seen to be older and prior, and the 
others become older than the one because they came into 
being later ; and in the same way the others are in the same 
relation to the one, because they were seen to be older and 
prior to the one. 
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Summaty of contradictions. 



Par- 
mtnides. 

Pabmsnidks, 
AmtTO- 



That is clear. 

Inasmuch then, as one thing does not become older or 
younger than an other, in that they always differ from each 
other by an equal number, the one cannot become older 
or younger than the others, nor the others than the one; 
but inasmuch as that which came into being earlier and that 
which came into being later must continually differ from 
each other by a différent portion — in this point of view the 
others must become older and younger than the one, and 
the one than the others. 

Certainly. 

For ail thèse reasons, then, the one is and becomes older 
and younger than itself and the others, and neither is nor 
becomes older or younger than itself or the others. 

Certainly. 

But since the one partakes of time, and partakes of 
becoraing older and younger, must it not also partake of 
the past, the présent, and the future ? 

Of course it must. 

Then the one was and is and will be, and was becoming 
and is becoming and will become ? 
Certainly. 

And there is and was and will be some thing which is in 
relation to it and beîongs to it? 
True. 

And since we have at this moment opinion and knowledge 
and perception of the one, there is opinion and knowledge 
and perception of it ? 

Quite right. 

Then there is name and expression for it, and it is named 
and expressed, and everything of this kind which appertains 
to other things appertains to the one. 

Certainly, that is true. 



Opposites Yet once more and for the third time, let us consider : If 

î^iclted tne one * s k° tn one anc * man y» as we nave described, and is 
of the same neither one nor many, and participâtes in time, must it not, in 

tarof tTme C 40 ^ ar as lt ls one ' at ^ mes P arta ^e of being, and in as far as 
it is not one, at times not partake of being ? 
Certainly. 



The nature of change. 
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But can it partake of being when not partaking of being, or Par- 
not partake of being when partaking of being ? memdes. 
Impossible. Pa*mkn«dbs, 
Then the one partakes and does not partake of being at telks. 
différent times, for that is the only way in which it can The one 
partake and nôt partake of the same. mustthere- 

r fore par- 

True, toke of 

6 And is there not aîso a time at which it assumes being and ^ n ^^ 
relinquishes being — for how can it have and not have the a nd assume 
same thing unless it receives and also gives it up at some an ? reîin " 

» *s quish tbem 

time t at différent 

Impossible. times - 
And the assuming of being is what you would call 
becoming ? 
I should. 

And the relinquishing of being you would call destruction ? How does 
I should. * ~ ÏÏSR 
The one then, as would appear, becomes and is destroyed 
by taking and giving up being. 
Certainly. 

And being one and many and in process of becoming and 
being destroyed, when it becomes one it ceases to be many, 
and when many, it ceases to be one ? 

Certainly. 

And as it becomes one and many, must it not inevitably 
expérience séparation and aggregation ? 
Inevitably. 

And whenever it becomes like and unlike it must be assimi- 
lated and dissimilated ? 
Yes. 

And when it becomes greater or less or equal it must grow 
or diminish or be equalized ? 
True. 

And when being in motion it rests, and when being at rest 
it changes to motion, it can surely be in no time at ail ? 
How can it ? 

But that a thing which is previousiy at rest should be 
afterwards in motion, or previousiy in motion and afterwards 
at rest, without experiencing change, is impossible. 

Impossible. 
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The Moment. 



Par- 
mtnidzs. 

Paxmenidbs, 
Aiisto- 

TELES. 



As the one 
is always 
partaking 
of one of 
two oppo- 
sites, the 
transition 
takes place 
in a mo- 
ment. 

Nature 
of the 
moment. 



And surely there cannot be a time in which a thing can be 
at once neither in motion nor at rest ? 
There cannot. 

But neither can it change without changing. 
True. 

When then does it change ; for it cannot change either 
when at rest, or when in motion, or when in time ? 
It cannot. 

And does this strange thing in which it is at the time 
of changing really exist ? 
What thing ? 

The moment. For the moment seems to imply a some- 
thing out of which change takes place into either of two 
states ; for the change is not from the state of rest as such, 
nor from the state of motion as such ; but there is this 
curious nature which we call the moment lying between rest 
and motion, not being in any time ; and into this and out of 
this what is in motion changes into rest, and what is at rest 
into motion. 

So it appears. 

And the one then, since it is at rest and also in motion, 
will change to either, for only in this way can it be in both. 
And in changing it changes in a moment, and when it is 
changtng it will be in no time, and will not then be either in 
motion or at rest. 

It will not. 

And it will be in the same case in relation to the other i 
changes, when it passes from being into cessation of being, 
or from not-being into becoming— then it passes between 
certain states of motion and rest, and neither is nor is not, 
nor becomes nor is destroyed. 

Very true. 

And on the same principle, in the passage from one to 
many and from many to one, the one is neither one nor 
many, neither separated nor aggregated ; and in the passage 
from like to unlike, and from unlike to like, it is neither 
like nor unlike, neither in a state of assimilation nor of dis- 
similation ; and in the passage from small to great and equal 
and back again, it will be neither small nor great, nor equal, 
nor in a state of increase, or diminution, or equalization. 



If one is, how will the others be affected ? 
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True. P*r- 
Ali thèse, then, are the affections of the one, if the one has menid€i - 

Pakmenides, 
Aristo- 

Of course. «les. 



being. 



i. aa. But if one is, what will happen to the others— is not The 
that also to be considered ? affections 

of the 

Y es. others, if 

Let us show then, if one is, what will be the affections of lhe one is * 
the others than the one. 
Let us do so. 

Inasmuch as there are things other than the one, the Things 

others are not the one : for if they were they could not be other than 

one are 

other than the one. not t h e one. 

Very true. and y et 

Nor are the others altogether without the one, but in a lld^e in 

certain way they participate in the one. the one : 

In what Way ? othereare 

Because the others are other than the one inasmuch as parts of a 
they have parts; for if they had no parts they would be ^£f£ is 
simply one. one. 

Right. 

And parts, as we affirm, have relation to a whole ? 
So we say. 

And a whole must necessarily be one made up of many ; 
and the parts will be parts of the one, for each of the parts 
is not a part of many, but of a whole. 

How do y ou mean ? 

If anything were a part of many, being itself one of them, 
it will surely be a part of itself, which is impossible, and it 
will be a part of each one of the other parts, if of ail ; for 
if not a part of some one, it will be a part of ail the others 
but this one, and thus will not be a part of each one ; and if 
not a part of each one, it will not be a part of any one 
of the many; and not being a part of any one, it cannot 
be a part or anything else of ail those things of none of 
which it is anything. 

Clearly not. 

Then the part is not a part of the many, nor of ail, but is 
of a certain single form, which we call a whole, being one 
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The others than the one are infinité in number. 



Par- 
nunidts. 

Pakmbnioks, 
Amsto 

TKLK9* 

Again, each 
part is not 
only a part 
but also a 
pcrfect 
wbolc in 
itself. 



The whole 
and the 
part are 
both one, 
and there- 
fore they 
must par- 
ticipa te in 
the one 
and be 
other than 
the one, 
and more 
than one 
and infinité 
in number. 



perfect unity framed out of ail — of this the part will be a 
part. 

Certainly. 

If, then, the others have parts, they will participate in the 
whole and in the one. 
True. 

Then the others than the one must be one perfect whole, 
having parts. 
Certainly. 

And the same argument holds of each part, for the part 
must participate in the one ; for if each of the parts is a part, 158 
this means, I suppose, that it is one separate from the rest 
and self-related ; otherwise it is not each. 

True. 

But when we speak of the part participating in the one, it 
must clearly be other than one; for if not, it would not 
merely have participated, but would have been one; whereas 
only the one itself can be one. 

Very true. 

Both the whole and the part must participate in the one ; 
for the whole will be one whole, of which the parts will be 
parts; and each part will be one part of the whole which is 
the whole of the part. 

True. 

And will not the things which participate in the one, be 
other than it ? 
Of course. 

And the things which are other than the one will be many; 
for if the things which are other than the one were neither 
one nor more than one, they would be nothing. 

True. 

But, seeing that the things which participate in the one as 
a part, and in the one as a whole, are more than one, must 
not those very things which participate in the one be infinité 
in number? 

How so? 

Let us look at the matter thus : — Is it not a fact that 
in partaking of the one they are not one, and do not par- 
take of the one at the very time when they are partaking 
ofit? 



Contradiciory aspects of the others. 
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their 
nature, 



Clearly. Par- 

They do so then as multitudes in which the one is not mmsdfS - 
présent ? Paemmhdes, 

Very true. tel». 

And if we were to abstract from them in idea the very 
smaîîest fraction, must not that least fraction, if it does not 
.partake of the one, be a multitude ahd not one ? 

It must. 

And if we continue to look at the other side of their nature, The others 
regarded simply, and in itself, will not they, as far as we see ™^ aîso** 
them, be unlimited in number ? îimited m 

Certainly. 

And yet, when each several part becomes a part, then the 
parts have a limit in relation to the whole and to each other, 
and the whole in relation to the parts. 

Just so. 

The resuit to the others than the one is that the union of 
themselves and the one appears to create a new élément in 
them which gives to them limitation in relation to one 
another ; whereas in their own nature they have no limit. 

That is clear. 

Then the others than the one, both as whole and parts, both as 
are infinité, and also partake of limit. pms**™ 1 
Certainly. 

Then they are both like and unlike one another and Wherefore 

. , also they 

themselves. areîikc 

HOW is that ? and unlike. 

Inasmuch as they are unlimited in their own nature, they 
are ail affected in the same way. 
True. 

And inasmuch as they ail partake of limit, they are ail 
affected in the same way. 
Of course. 

But inasmuch as their state is both Iimited and unlimited, 
they are affected in opposite ways. 
Yes. 

*59 And opposites are the most unlike of things. 
Certainly. 

Considered, then, in regard to either one of their affections, 
they will be like themselves and one another; considered in 
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An opposite set of conséquences. 



Par- 
menides. 

Parmenides, 
Aiusto. 

TPLES» 



référence to both of them together, most opposed and most 
unlike. 

That appears to be true. 

Then the others are both like and unlike themselves and 
one another ? 
True. 

And they are the same and also différent from one another, 
and in motion and at rest, and expérience every sort of 
opposite affection, as may be proved without difficulty of 
them, since they have been shown to have experienced the 
affections aforesaid ? 

True. 



A reversai 
of former 
conclu- 
sions. 



One and 
the others 
are never 
in the 
same, for 
there is 
nothing 
outside 
them in 
which they 
can jointly 
partake, 
and there- 
fore 

they must 
be always 
distinct. 



i. bb. Suppose, now, that we leave the further discussion 
of thèse matters as évident, and consider again upon the 
hypothesis that the one is, whether the opposite of ail this is 
or is not equally true of the others. 

By ail means. 

Then let us begin again, and ask, If one is, what must be 
the affections of the others ? 
Let us ask that question. 

Must not the one be distinct from the others, and the 
others from the one ? 
Why so ? 

Why, because there is nothing else beside them which is 
distinct from both of them ; for the expression ' one and the 
others ' includes ail things. 

Yes, ail things. 

Then we cannot suppose that there is anything différent 
from them in which 4x>th the one and the others might exist ? 
There is nothing. 

Then the one and the others are never in the same? 
True. 

Then they are separated from each other? 
Yes. 

And we surely cannot say that what is truly one has parts ? 
Impossible. 

Then the one wiîl not be in the others as a whole, nor 
as part, if it be separated from the others, and has no parts ? 
Impossible. 



The one ail things, and also nolhing. 
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Then there is no way in which the others can partake of Par- 

the one, if they do not partake either in whoîe or in part ? men 

It would seem not. 17™"**' 

Then there is no way in which the others are one, or have TELES - 
in themselves any unity ? 

There is not. 

Nor are the others many ; for if they were many, each part And the 
of them wouîd be a part of the whole ; but now the others, 

not partaking in any way of the one, are neither one nor separated 

many. nor whole, nor part. from the 

Jf 7 r one cannot 

True. be either 

Then the others neither are nor contain two or three, if oneor 

• _ many. 

entirely depnved of the one ? 
True. 

Then the others are neither like nor unlike the one, nor is Nor can 

likeness and unlikeness in them ; for if they were like and the y ^ 

unlike, or had in them likeness and unlikeness, they would f or they 

have two natures in them opposite to one another. «m»» 1 

. partake of 

That is clear. twothingsif 
But for that which partakes of nothing to partake of two they cannot 
things was held by us to be impossible ? oTone* 
Impossible. 

160 Then the others are neither like nor unlike nor both, for if The others 
they were like or unlike they would partake of one of those * n *î u " he 
two natures, which would be one thing, and if they were 
both they would partake of opposites which would be two 
things, and this has been shown to be impossible. 
True. 

Therefore they are neither the same, nor other, nor in 
motion, nor at rest, nor in a state of becoming, nor of being 
destroyed, nor greater, nor less, nor equal, nor have they 
experienced anything else of the sort; for, if they are 
capable of experiencing any such affection, they will partici- 
pate in one and two and three, and odd and even, and in 
thèse, as has been proved, they do not participate, seeing 
that they are altogether and in every way devoid of the one. 

xr J * J The one is 

Very true. ail things ; 

Therefore if one is, the one is ail things, and also nothing, but also 

both in relation to itself and to other things. "i^isf 

Certainlv. m^- 
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Par- 
menides. 

Parme ni des 
Aktsto- 

TELKS. 

If the one 
is not, what 
then? 



What is the 
meaning of 
' the one 

whîch is 
not ' ? 

It some- 
timesmeans 
other than 
or différent 
from other 
things ; 
and there- 
fore has 
différence, 
etc. 



ii. a. Welî, and ought we not to consider next what will 
be the conséquence if the one is not ? 
Yes ; we ought. 

What is the meaning of the hypothesis — If the one is not ; 
is there any différence between this and the hypothesis — If 
the not one is not? 

There is a différence, certainly. 

Is there a différence only, or rather are not the two 
expressions— if the one is not, and if the not one is not, 
entirely opposed ? 

They are entirely opposed. 

And suppose a person to say: — If greatness is not, if 
smaUness is not, or anything of that sort, does he not mean, 
whenever he uses such an expression, that 4 what is not' is 
other than other things ? 

To be sure. 

And so when he says ' If one is not' he clearly means, 
that what ' is not ' is other than ail others ; we know what he 
means— do we not ? 

Yes, we do. 

When he says ' one/ he says something which is known ; 
and secondly something which is other than ail other things ; 
it makes no différence whether he predicate of one being or 
not-being, for that which is said 'not to be' is known to be 
something ail the same, and is distinguished from other things. 

Certainly. 

Then I will begin again, and ask : If one is not, what are 
the conséquences? In the first place, as would appear,. 
there is a knowledge of it, or the very meaning of thje words, 
' if one is not/ would not be known. 

True. 

Secondly, the others differ from it, or it could not be 
described as différent from the others? 
Certainly. 

Différence, then, belongs to it as well as knowledge ; for 
in speaking of the one as différent from the others, we do 
not speak of a différence in the others, but in the one. 

Clearly so. 

Moreover, the one that is not is something and partakes of 
relation to 'that/ and 'this/ and 'thèse/ and the like, andisan 



The one which is not, is both like and unlike. 
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attribute of 'this'; for the one, or the others than the one, Par- 
could not have been spoken of, nor could any attribute or nunid€S - 
relative of the one that is not have been or been spoken P a * m *nides, 

r Aristo- 

of, nor could it have been said to be anything, if it did teles. 
not partake of 'some/ or of the other relations just now 
mentioned. 
True. 

Being, then, cannot be ascribed to the one, since it is not ; 
î6i but the one that is not may or rather must participate in 
many things, if it and nothing else is not; if, however, 
neither the one nor the one that is not is supposed not to 
be, and we are speaking of something of a différent nature, 
we can predicate nothing of it. But supposing that the one 
that is not and nothing else is not, then it must participate 
in the predicate ' that/ and in many others. 

Certainly. 

And it will have unlikeness in relation to the others, for the it is aniike 
others being différent from the one will be of a différent kind. ^mus?' 

Certainly. therefore 

And are not things of a différent kind also other in kind ? have uke - 

° ness to 

Of course. itseif. 
And are not things other in kind unlike ? 
They are unlike. 

And if they are unlike the one, that which they are unlike 
will clearly be unlike them ? 
Clearly so. 

Then the one will have unlikeness in respect of which the 
others are unlike it ? 
That would seem to be true. 

And if unlikeness to other things is attributed to it, it must 
have likeness to itseif. 
How so ? 

If the one have unlikeness to one, something else must 
be meant ; nor will the hypothesis relate to one ; but it will 
relate to something other than one ? 

Quite so. 

But that cannot be. 
No. 

Then the one must have likeness to itseif? 
It must 
vol. iv. h 
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It is unequal; and also equaL 



Par- 

Parmenidf.s. 
Arjsto- 
tei.es. 

The one 
which is 
not is 
unequal to 
the others 
and the 
others 
to it. 



But partak- 
ing of in- 
equality, it 
partakes 
also of 
greatness 
and small- 
ness, and 
therefore 
of equality 
which lies 
between 
them ; 



it must 
surely par- 
take of 
being in a 



Again, it is not equal to the others ; for if it were equal, then 
it would at once be and be like them in virtue of the equality; 
but if one has no being, then it can neither be nor be like ? 

It can not. 

But since it is not equal to the others, neither can the 
others be equal to it ? 
Certainly not. 

And things that are not equal are unequal ? 
True. 

And they are unequal to an unequal ? 
Of course. 

Then the one partakes of inequality, and in respect of this 
the others are unequal to it ? 
Very true. 

And inequality implies greatness and smallness? 
Yes. 

Then the one, if of such a nature, has greatness and 
smallness ? 

That appears to be true. 

And greatness and smallness always stand apart ? 
True. 

Then there is always something between them ? 
There is. 

And can you think of anything else which is between them 
other than equality? 

No, it is equality which lies between them. 

Then that which has greatness and smallness also has 
equality, which lies between them ? 

That is clear. 

Then the one, which is not, partakes, as would appear, of 
greatness and smallness and equality? 
Clearly. 

Further, it must surely in a sort partake of being? 
How so? 

It must be so,*for if not, then we should not speak the 
truth in saying that the one is not. But if we speak the 
truth, clearly we must say what is. Am I not right ? 

Yes. 

And since we affirm that we speak truly, we must also 
affirm that we say what is ? 



The one wkich is not also i$. 
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Certainly. Par- 
Then, as would appear, the one, when it is not, is ; for if menUUs - 
it were not to be when it is not, but 1 were to relinquish a*™* 1 " 0 * 5 ' 
something of being, so as to become not-being, it would at teles. 
once be. for not- 

Quitetrue. 

Then the one which is not, if it is to maintain itselÇ must and being 
have the being of not-being as the bond of not-being, just as not " 
being must have as a bond the not-being of not-being in 
order to perfect its own being ; for the truest assertion of the 
being of being and of the not-being of not-being is when 
being partakes of the being of being, and not of the being of 
not-being — that is, the perfection of being ; and when not- 
being does not partake of the not-being of not-being but of 
the being of not-being — that is the perfection of not-being. 

Most true. 

Since then what is partakes of not-being, and what is not 
of being, must not the one also partake of being in order not 
to be? 

Certainly. 

Then the one, if it is not, clearly has being ? 
Clearly. 

And has not-being also, if it is not ? 
Of course. 

But can anything which is in a certain state not be in that But to be 
state without changing ? ^ il 

Impossible. change 

Then everything which is and is not in a certain state, {™™ e one 
implies change ? other, and 

Certainly. 

And change is motion — we may say that ? 
Yes, motion. 

And the one has been proved both to be and not to be ? 
Yes. 

And therefore is and is not in the same state ? 
Yes. 

Thus the one that is not has been shown to have motion 
also, because it changes from being to not-being ? 



therefore be 
m motion. 



1 Or, 1 to remit aomething of existence in relation to not being/ 
H 2 
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is both in motion and at rest. 



For- 
ment des. 

Pakmenides, 
Austo- 

TELES. 

How eau 
it change ? 
Not (a) by 
change of 
place, nor 
Mbyre- 
yorring in 
the same 
place, 



nor {c) by 
change of 
nature. 



It is there- 
fore un- 
raoved ; 



and beiog 
unraoved, 
it must be 
at rest. 



But motion 

implies 

altération. 



That appears to be true. 

But surely if it is nowhere among what is, as is the fact, 
since it is not, it cannot change from one place to another? 
Impossible. 

Then it cannot move by changing place ? 
No. 

Nor can it turn on the same spot, for it nowhere touches 
the same, for the same is, and that which is not cannot be 
reckoned among things that are ? 

It cannot. 

Then the one, if it is not, cannot turn in that in which it is 
not? 
No. 

Neither can the one, whether it is or is not, be aîtered into 
other than itself, for if it aîtered and became différent from 
itself, then we could not be still speaking of the one, but of 
something else ? 

True. 

But if the one neither suffers altération, nor turns round 
in the same place, nor changes place, can it still be capable 
of motion ? 

Impossible. 

Now that which is unmoved must surely be at rest, and 
that which is at rest must stand still ? 
Certainly. 

Then the one that is not, stands still, and is also in motion ? 
That seems to be true. 

But if it be in motion it must necessarily undergo altéra- 
tion, for anything which is moved, in so far as it is moved, is 163 
no longer in the same state, but in another? 

Yes. 

Then the one, being moved, is aîtered ? 
Yes. 

And, further, if not moved in any way, it will not be aîtered 
in any way ? 
No. 

Then, in so far as the one that is not is moved, it is 
aîtered, but in so far as it is not moved, it is not aîtered ? 
Right 

Then the one that is not is aîtered and is not aîtered ? 



If the one is not, it is nothing and nowkere. 
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That is clear. Par- 
And must not that which is altered become other than it t,tenidts 
previously was, and lose its former state and be destroyed ; ^™ U>B ' 
but that which is not altered can neither corne into being "les. 
nor be destroyed ? The one 

Very true. thal is not 

_i ii • • becomes 

And the one that is not, being altered, becomes and is and i s 

destroyed ; and not being altered, neither becomes nor is de ^ tr °yf<*. 

destroyed ; and so the one that is not becomes and is becomes 

destroyed, and neither becomes nor is destroyed? noris 



True. 



destroyed. 



ii. b. And now, let us go back once more to the beginning, 
and see whether thèse or some other conséquences will follow. 
Let us do as you say. 

If one is not, we ask what will happen in respect of one? Ifoneis 
That is the question. thenT^ 
Yes. 

Do not the words ' is not ' signify absence of being in that • i s not ' 
to which we apply them ? implies 

t absence of 

JUSt SO. beinjçinthe 

And when we say that a thing is not, do we mean that mostabso- 
it is not in one way but is in another? or do we mean, uesensc - 
absolutely, that what is not has in no sort or way or kind 
participation of being ? 

Quite absolutely. 

Then, that which is not cannot be, or in any way partici- 
pât^ in being ? 
It cannot. 

And did we not mean by becoming, and being destroyed, The one 
the assumption of being and the loss of being ? whlch is 

. T , . , not cannot 

Nothing else. either have 

And can that which has no participation in being, either or Iose or 

, , . ~ assume 

assume or lose being ? being, 
Impossible. 

The one then, since it in no way is, cannot have or lose or 
assume being in any way ? 
True. 

Then the one that is not, since it in no way partakes of 
being, neither perishes nor becomes ? 
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Notking can be predicated of it. 



Par- 
mtnùits. 

PARMtNI Dbî>, 

Aristo- 

TKLES. 

nor be 
altered 
nor be in 
motion, 

nor yet at 
rest. 



It bas no 
attributed 
and no 
conditions 
of any 
kind. 



No. 

Then it is not altered at ail ; for if it were it would becomc 
and be destroyed ? 
True. 

But if it be not altered it cannot be moved ? 
Certainly not, 

Nor can we say that it stands, if it is nowhere ; for 
that which stands must always be in one and the same 
spot? 

Of course. 

Then we must say that the one which is not never stands 
still and never moves? 
Neither. 

Nor is there any existing thing which can be attributed to 
it ; for if there had been, it would partake of being ? 
That is clear. 

And therefore neither smallness, nor greatness, nor equality, 
can be attributed to it ? 

No. 

Nor yet likeness nor différence, either in relation to itself 
or to others ? 
Clearly not. 

Well, and if nothing should be attributed to it, can other 
things be attributed to it ? 
Certainly not. 

And therefore other things can neither be like or unlikc, 
the same, or différent in relation to it ? 
They cannot. 

Nor can what is not, be anything, or be this thing, or be 
related to or the attribute of this or that or other, or be past, 
présent, or future. Nor can knowledge, or opinion, or per- 
ception, or expression, or name, or any other thing that is, 
have any concern with it ? 

No. 

Then the one that is not has no condition of any kind ? 
Such appears to be the conclusion. 
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Again, If 

one is not, _ 

what others ? Let us détermine that 

happent to 
the others ? 



ii. aa. Yet once more ; if one is not, what becomes of the 
bers ? Let us détermine tha 
Yes ; let us détermine that. 



The spectre of'oiie'still haunts us. 
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U cannot 
mean other 
than the 



The others must surely be ; for if* they, like the one, were Par- 
vint, we could not be now speaking of them. menides. 

Tme. Parmenides, 

But to speak of the others implies différence— the terms teles. 
' other ' and ' différent ' are synonymous ? 
True. 

Other means other than other, and différent, différent from Other 

the différent ? impiies 

uic uiiicrcni . différence ; 

Yes. 

Then, if there are to be others, there is something than 
which they will be other ? ônè*; and 

Certainly. therefore 

« ■ i i f <* *r i • i mi the otnen> 

And what can that be? — for il the one is not, they will not are other 

be other than the one. lhan each 
They will not. 

Then they will be other than each other; for the only 
remaining alternative is that they are other than nothing. 
True. 

And they are each other than one another, as being plural and each 

and not singular ; for if one is not, they cannot be singular, ^J*™ * 

but every particle of them is infinité in number ; and even if devoid of 

a person takes that which appears to be the smallest fraction, the omî - 

- . . . - , . rr , appeau to 

this, which seemed one, in a moment evanesces into many, be onr. 
as in a dream, and from being the smallest becomes very 
great, in comparison with the fractions into which it is 
split up? 
Very true. 

And in such particles the others will be other than onc 
another, if others are, and the one is not? 
Exactly. 

And will there not be many particles, each appearing to be 
one, but not being one, if one is not ? 
True. 

And it would seem that number can be predicated of them 
if each of them appears to be one, though it is really many? 
Jt can. 

And there will seem to be odd and even among them, 
which will also have no reality, if one is not ? 
Yes. 

And there will appear to be a least among them ; and even 



Conception of a particle without unity. 



Par- 
mcnides, 

Pakub*ides, 

Arîsto- 

TKtES. 



When seen 
at a 

distance 
tbc others 
appear to 
be one ; 
wbeo near, 
man y and 
infinité. 



this will seem large and manifold in comparison with the 165 
many small fractions which are contained in it ? 
Certainly. 

And each particle will be imagined to be equal to the many 
and little ; for it could not have appeared to pass from the 
greater to the less without having appeared to arrive at the 
middle ; and thus wouîd arise the appearance of equality. 

Yes. 

And having neither beginning, middle, nor end, each 
separate particle yet appears to have a limit in relation to 
itself and other. 

How so ? 

Because, when a person conceives of any one of thèse as 
such, prior to the beginning another beginning appears, and 
there is another end, remaining after the end, and in the 
middle truer middles within but smaller, because no unity can 
be conceived of any of thera, since the one is not. 

Very true. 

And so ail being, whatever we think of, must be broken up 
into fractions, for a particle will have to be conceived of 
without unity ? 

Certainly. 

And such being when seen indistinctly and at a distance, 
appears to be one ; but when seen near and with keen intel- 
lect, every single thing appears to be infinité, since it is 
deprived of the one, which is not ? 

Nothing more certain. 

Then each of the others must appear to be infinité and 
finite, and one and many, if others than the one exist and not 
the one. 

They must. 

Then will they not appear to be like and unlike ? 
In what way? 

Just as in a picture things appear to be ail one to a person 
standing at a distance, and to be in the same state and alike ? 
True. 

But when you approach them, they appear to be many 
and différent ; and because of the appearance of the différ- 
ence, différent in kind from, and unlike, themselves ? 

True. 
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And so must the particles appear to be like and unlike 
themselves and each other. 
Certainly. 

And must they not be the same and yet différent from 
one another, and in contact with themselves, although they 
are separated, and having every sort of motion, and every 
sort of rest, and becoming and being destroyed, and in 
neither state, and the like, ail which things may be easily 
enumerated, ifthe one is not and the many are? 

Most true. 



Par- 
menidts. 

Parmenidks, 
Amsto- 



ii. bb. Once more, let us go back to the beginning, and 
ask if the one is not, and the others of the one are, what 
will follow. 

Let us ask that question. 

In the first place, the others will not be one ? 

Impossible. 

Nor will they be many; for if they were many one 
would be contained in them. But if no one of them is 
one, ail of them are nought, and therefore they will not be 
many. 

True. 

If there be no one in the others, the others are neither 
many nor one. 
166 They are not. 

Nor do they appear either as one or many. 
Why not? 

Because the others have no sort or manner or way of com- 
munion with any sort of not-being, nor can anything which is 
not, be connected with any of the others ; for that which is 
not has no parts. 
True. 

Nor is there an opinion or any appearance of not-being in 
connexion with the others, nor is not-being ever in any way 
attributed to the others. 
No. 

Then if one is not, there is no conception of any of the 
others either as one or many ; for you cannot conceive the 
many without the one. 
You cannot. 



If one is 
not and 
the others 
are, what 
then? The 
others are 
not one 
and there- 
fore not 
many. 



A gain, if 
the others 
appear to 
be one or 
many they 
must in 
some sensé 
partake of 
not-being ; 
but this is 
not the 
case. 



io6 T/ie conclusion of t/ie whole mat ter. 

Par- Then if one is not, the others neithcr are, nor can be con- 

memdts, ce i ve( j to bc either one or many ? 

Parmrniok^, it would seem not. 

teles. Nor as îike or unlike ? 
No. 

Nor are Nor as the same or différent, nor in contact or séparation, 

o^unUke nor * n an ^ °^ tnose states which we enumerated as appearing 

thesame or to be the others neither are nor appear to be any of thèse, 

différent. Jf one j g not ? 

True. 

Then may we not surn up the argument in a vvord and say 
truly : If one is not, then nothing is ? 
Certainly. 

Let thus much be said ; and further let us affirm what 
seems to be the truth, that, whether one is or is not, one 
and the others in relation to themselves and one another, 
ail of them, in every way, are and are not, and appear to be 
and appear not to be. 

Most true. 
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THEAETETUS. 



INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 



Some dialogues of Plato are of so various a character that their Thcaetttus. 
relation to the other dialogues cannot be determined with an y Introdi-c 
degree of certainty. The Theaetetus, like the Parmenides, has T,OM * 
points of similarity both with his earlier and his later writings. The 
perfection of style, the humour, the dramatic interest, the com r 
plexity of structure, the fertility of illustration, the shifting of the 
points of view, are characteristic of his best period of authorship. 
The vain search, the négative conclusion, the figure of the mid- 
wives, the constant profession of ignorance on the part of Socrates, 
also bear the stamp of the early dialogues, in which the original 
Socrates is not yet Platonized. Had we no other indications, we 
should be disposed to range the Theaetetus with the Apology and 
the Phaedrus, and perhaps even with the Protagoras and the 
Lâches. 

But when we pass from the style to an examination of the 
subject, we trace a connexion with the later rather than with the 
earlier dialogues. In the first place there is the connexion, indi- 
cated by Plato himself at the end of the dialogue, with the Sophist, 
to which in many respects the Theaetetus is so little akin. (i) The 
same persons reappear, including the younger Socrates, whose 
name is just mentioned in the Theaetetus (147 C) ; (2) the theory of 
rest, which at p. 133 D Socrates has declined to consider, is resumed 
by the Eleatic Stranger ; (3) there is a similar allusion in both dia- 
logues to the meeting of Parmenides and Socrates (Theaet. 183 E, 
Soph. 217) ; and (4) the inquiry into not-being in the Sophist 
suppléments the question of false opinion which is raised in the 
Theaetetus. (Compare also Theaet. 168 A, 210, and Soph. 230 B; 
Theaet 174 D, E, and Soph. 227 A; Theaet. 188 E, and Soph. 
237 D ; Theaet. 179 A, and Soph. 233 B ; Theaet. 172 D, Soph. 253 C, 
for parallel tums of thought.) Secondly, the later date of the 
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Date of the Dialogue uncertaitt. 



Theaetetus. dialogue is confirmed by the absence of the doctrine of recollection 
Iktroduc. and of any doctrine of ideas except that which dérives them from 
generalization and from reflection of the mind upon itself. The 
gênerai character of the Theaetetus is dialectical, and there are 
traces of the same Megarian influences which appear in the 
Parmenides, and which later writers, in their matter of fact way, 
h ave explained by the résidence of Plato at M égara, Socrates 
disclaims the character of a professional eristic (164 C),and also, 
with a sort of ironical admiration, expresses his inability to attain 
the Megarian précision in the use of terms (197 A). Yet he too 
employs a similar sophistical skill in overturning every conceiv- 
able theory of knowledge. 

The direct indications of a date amount to no more than this : 
the conversation is said to have>taken place when Theaetetus was 
a youth, and shortly before the death of Socrates. At the time of 
his own death he is supposed to be a full-grown man. Allowing 
nine or ten years for the interval between youth and manhood, the 
dialogue could not have been written earlier than 390, when Plato 
was a bout thirty-nine years of âge. No more definite date is indî- 
cated by the engagement in which Theaetetus is said to have fallen 
or to have been wounded, and which may have taken place any 
time during the Corinthian war, between the years 390-387. The 
later date which has been suggested, 369, when the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians disputed the Isthmus with Epaminondas, would 
make the âge of Theaetetus at his death forty-fîve or forty-six. 
This a little impairs the beauty of Socrates* remark, that 1 he would 
be a great man if he lived.' 

In this uncertainty about the place of the Theaetetus, it seemed 
better, as in the case of the Republic, Timaeus, Critias, to retain 
the order in which Plato himself has arranged this and the two 
companion dialogues. We cannot exclude the possibility which 
has been already noticed in référence to other Works of Plato, that 
the Theaetetus may not have been ail written continuously ; or the 
probability that the Sophist and Politicus, which differ greatîy in 
style, were only appended after a long interval of time. The 
allusion to Parmenides at 183, compared with Sophist 217, would 
probably imply that the dialogue which is called by his name was 
already in existence; unless, indeed, we suppose the passage 
in which the allusion occurs to have been inserted afterwards. 



Better retained where Plato placed ù. 
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Again, the Theaetetus may be connectée! with the Gorgias, either Theaetetus. 
dialogue from différent points of view containing an analysis of the Introduc- 
rea! and apparent (Schleiermacher) ; and both may be brought n ° N * 
into relation with the Apology as illustrating the personal life of 
Socrates. The Philebus, too, may with equal reason be placed 
either after or before what, in the language of Thrasyllus, may be 
called the Second Platonic Trilogy. Both the Parmenides and the 
Sophist, and still more the Theaetetus, have points of affinity with 
the Cratylus, in which the principles of rest and motion are again 
contrasted, and the Sophistical or Protagorean theory of language 
is opposed to that which is attributed to the disciple of Heracleitus, 
not to speak of lesser resemblances in thought and language. The 
Parmenides, again, has been thought by some to hold an inter- 
mediate position between the Theaetetus and the Sophist ; upon 
this view, Soph. 250 foll. may be regarded as the answer to the 
problems about One and Being which have been raised in the 
Parmenides. Any of thèse arrangements may suggest new views 
to the student of Plato ; none of them can lay claim to an exclusive 
probability in its favour. 

The Theaetetus is one of the narrated dialogues of Plato, and is 
the only one which is supposed to have been written down. In a 
short introductory scène, Euclides and Terpsion are described as 
meeting before the door of Euclides' house in Megara. This may 
have been a spot familiar to Plato (for Megara was within a walk 
of Athens), but no importance can be attached to the accidentai 
introduction of the founder of the Megarian philosophy. The real 
intention of the préface is to create an interest about the person of 
Theaetetus, who has just been carried up from the army at Corinth 
in a dying state. The expectation of his death recalîs the promise 
of his youth, and especially the famous conversation which Socrates 
had with him when he was quite young, a few days before his own 
trial and death, as we are once more reminded at the end of the 
dialogue. Yet we may observe that Plato has himseîf forgotten 
this, when he represents Euclides as from time to time coming to 
Athens and correcting the copy from Socrates 1 own mouth. The 
narrative, having introduced Theaetetus, and having guaranteed 
the authenticity of the dialogue (cp. Symposium, Phaedo, Par- 
menides), is then dropped. No further use is made of the device. 
As Plato himself remarks, who in this as in some other minute 
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Theaetetus a real per$on: Theodorus. 



TheatUtus. points is imitated by Cicero (De Amicitia, c. i), the interlocutory 
iïfTaoDuc- words are omitted, 

Theaetetus, the hero of the battle of Corinth and of the dialogue, 
is a disciple of Theodorus, the great geometrician, whose science 
is thus indicated to be the propaedeutic to philosophy. An interest 
has been already excited about him by his approaching death, and 
now he is introduced to us anew by the praises of his master 
Theodorus. He is a youthful Socrates, and exhibits the same 
contrast of the fair soul and the ungainly face and frame, the 
Silenus mask and the god within, which are described in the Sym- 
posium. The picture which Theodorus gives of his courage and 
patience and intelligence and modesty is verified in the course of 
the dialogue. His courage is shown by his behaviour in the battle, 
and his other qualities shine forth as the argument proceeds. 
Socrates takes an évident delight in 1 the wise Theaetetus,' who 
has more in him than ' many bearded men ' ; he is quite inspired 
by his answers. At fîrst the youth is lost in wonder, and is almost 
too modest to speak (151 E), but, encouraged by Socrates, he rises 
to the occasion, and grows full of interest and enthusiasm about 
the great question. Like a youth (162 D), he has not finally made 
up his mind, and is very ready to follow the lead of Socrates, and 
to enter into each successive phase of the discussion which turns 
up. His great dialectical talent is shown in his power of drawing 
distinctions (163 E), and of foreseeing the conséquences of his own 
answers (154 D). The enquiry about the nature of knowledge is 
not new to him ; long ago he has felt the ' pangof philosophy, 1 and 
has experienced the youthful intoxication which is depicted in the 
Philebus (p. 15). But he has hitherto been unable to make the 
transition from mathematics to metaphysics. He can form a 
gênerai conception of square and oblong numbers (p. 148), but 
he is unable to attain a similar expression of knowledge in the 
abstract. Yet at length (p. 185) he begins to recognize that there 
are universal conceptions of being, likeness, sameness, number, 
which the mind contemplâtes in herself, and with the help of 
Socrates is conducted from a theory of sensé to a theory of ideas. 

There is no reason to doubt that Theaetetus was a real person, 
whose name survived in the next génération. But neither can 
any importance be attached to the notices of him in Suidas and 
Proclus, which are probably based on the mention of him in Plato. 



Tkeodorus : Socrates, the man-midwife. 
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According to a confused statement in Suidas, who mentions him Thtattetus. 

twice over, first, as a pupil of Socrates, and then of Plato, he is said iwntonirc- 

to have written the first work on the Five Solids. But no early T,ow * 

authority cites the work, the invention of which may have been 

easily suggested by the division of roots, which Plato attributes to 

him, and the allusion to the backward state of solid geometry in 

the Republic (vii. 528 B). At any rate, there is no occasion to 

recall him to life again after the battle of Corinth, in order that we 

may allow time for the completion of such a work (Mûller). We 

may also remark that such a supposition entirely destroys the 

pathetic interest of the introduction. 

Theodorus, the geometrician, had once been the friend .and 
disciple of Protagoras, but he is very reluctant to leave his retire- 
ment and défend his old master. He is too old to learn Socrates* 
game of question and answer, and p refers the digressions to the 
main argument, because he finds them easier to follow. The 
raathematician, as Socrates says in the Republic, is not capable of 
giving a reason in the same manner as the dialectician (vii. 531 D, 
E), and Theodorus could not therefore have been appropriately 
introduced as the chief respondent But he may be fairly appealed 
to, when the honour of his master is at stake. He is the 1 guardian 
of his orphans,' although this is a responsibility which he wishes to 
throw upon Callias, the friend and patron of ail Sophists, declaring 
that he himself had early ' run away ' from philosophy, and was 
absorbed in mathematics. His extrême dislike to the Heraclitean 
fanatics, which may be compared with the dislike of Theaetetus 
(155 E) to the materialists, and his ready acceptance of the noble 
words of Socrates (175, 176), are noticeable traits of character. 

The Socrates of the Theaetetus is the same as the Socrates of 
the earlier dialogues. He is the invincible disputant, now ad- 
vanced in years, of the Protagoras and Symposium ; he is still 
pursuing his divine mission, his i Herculean labours/ of which he 
has described the origin in the Apology; and he still hears the 
voice of his oracle, bidding him receive or not receive the truant 
soûls. There he is supposed to have a mission to convict men of 
self-conceit ; in the Theaetetus he has assigned to him by God the 
functions of a man-midwife, who delivers men of their thoughts, 
and under this character he is présent throughout the dialogue. 
He is the true prophet who has an insight into the natures of men, 
VOL. IV. 1 
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The two digressions. 



Theaetetus. and can divine their future (142 C) ; ând he knows that sympathy 
Imtroduo is the secret power which unlocks their thoughts. The hit at 
TioN * Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, who was specially committed 
to his charge in the Lâches, may be remarked by the way. The 
attempt to discover the définition of knowledge is in accordance 
with the character of Socrates as he is described in the Memora- 
bilia, asking What is justice ? what is tempérance ? and the like. 
But there is no reason to suppose that he would have analyzed 
the nature of perception, or traced the connexion of Protagoras 
and Heracleitus, or have raised the difficulty respecting false 
opinion. The humorous illustrations, as well as the serious 
thoughts, run through the dialogue. The snubnosedness of 
Theaetetus, a characteristic which he shares with Socrates, 
and the man-midwifery of Socrates, are not forgotten in the 
closing words. At the end of the dialogue, as in the Euthyphro, 
he is expecting to meet Meletus at the porch of the king Archon ; 
but with the same indifférence to the resuit which is everywhere 
displayed by him, he proposes that they shall reassemble on the 
following day at the same spot. The day cornes, and in the 
Sophist the three friends again meet, but no further allusion is 
made to the trial, and the principal share in the argument is 
assigned, not to Socrates, but to an Eleatic stranger ; the youthful 
Theaetetus also plays a différent and less independent part. And 
there is no allusion in the Introduction to the second and third 
dialogues, which are afterwards appended. There seems, there- 
fore, reason to think that there is a real change, both in the 
characters and in the design. 

The dialogue is an enquiry into the nature of knowledge, which 
is interrupted by two digressions. The first is the digression 
about the midwives, which is also a leading thought or continuous 
image, like the wave in the Republic, appearing and reappearing 
at intervais. Again and again we are reminded that the successive 
conceptions of knowledge are extracted from Theaetetus, who in 
his turn truly déclares that Socrates has got a great deal more out 
of him than ever was in him. Socrates is never weary of working 
out the image in humorous détails, — discerning the symptoms of 
labour, carrying the chiîd round the hearth, fearing that Theae- 
tetus will bite him, comparing his conceptions to wind-eggs, 
asserting an hereditary right to the occupation. There is also a 
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serious side to the image, which is an apt similitude of the Socratic Theaetttus. 
theory of éducation (cp. Repub. vii, 518 D, Sophist 230), and accords Introdi c- 
with the ironical spirit in which the wisest of men delights to Tnm 
speak of himself. 

The other digression is the famous contrast of the lawyer and 
philosopher. This is a sort of landing-place or break in the middle 
of the dialogue. At the commencement of a great discussion, the 
reflection naturally arises, How happy are they who, Hke the 
philosopher, have time for such discussions (cp. Rep. v. 450) î 
There is no reason for the introduction of such a digression ; nor 
is a reason always needed, any more than for the introduction of 
an épisode in a poem, or of a topic in conversation. That which 
is given by Socrates is quite sufficient, viz. that the philosopher 
may talk and write as he pleases. But though not very closely 
connected, neither is the digression out of keeping with the rest of 
the dialogue. The philosopher naturally desires to pour forth the 
thoughts which are always présent to him, and to discourse of the 
higher life. The idea of knowledge, although hard to be defined, 
is realised in the life of philosophy. And the contrast is the 
favourite antithesis between the world, in the various characters 
of sophist, lawyer, statesman, speaker, and the philosopher,— 
between opinion and knowledge,— between the conventional and 
the true. 

The greater part of the dialogue is devoted to setting up and 
throwing down définitions of science and knowledge. Proceeding 
from the lower to the higher by three stages, in which perception, 
opinion, reasoning are successively examined, we first get rid of 
the confusion of the idea of knowledge and spécifie kinds of 
knowledge,— a confusion which has been already noticed in the 
Lysis, Lâches, Meno, and other dialogues. In the infancy of 
logic, a form of thought has to be invented before the content can 
be filled up, We cannot define knowledge until the nature of 
définition has been ascertained. Having succeeded in making 
his meaning plain, Socrates proceeds to analyze (1) the first défi- 
nition which Theaetetus proposes : * Knowledge is sensible per- 
ception.' This is speedily identified with the Protagorean saying, 
' Man is the measure of ail things ; ' and of this again the founda- 
tion is discovered in the perpétuai flux of Heracleitus. The 
relativeness of sensation is then developed at length, and for a 
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il6 (2) true opinion; (3) true opinion witk a reason. 

Thecutetus. moment the définition appears to be accepted. But soon the 
Inthoduc- Protagorean thesis is pronounced to be suicida] ; for the adver- 
T,OM * saries of Protagoras are as good a measure as he is, and they 
deny his doctrine. He is then supposed to reply that the per- 
ception may be true at any given instant. But the reply is in the 
end shown to be inconsistent with the Heraclitean foundation, on 
which the doctrine has been affirmed to rest. For if the Hera- 
clitean flux is extended to every sort of change in every instant of 
time, how can any thought or word be detained even for an 
instant ? Sensible perception, like everything else, is tumbiing to 
pièces. Nor can Protagoras himself maintain that one man is as 
good as another in his knowledge of the future ; and 1 the expédient,* 
if not 'the just and true/ belongs to the sphère of the future. 

And so we must ask again, What is knowledge? The com- 
parison of sensations with one another implies a principle which 
is above sensation, and which résides in the mind itself. We are 
thus led to look for knowledge in a higher sphère, and accordingly 
Theaetetus, when again interrogated, replies (2) that ' knowledge is 
true opinion/ But how is false opinion possible? The Megarian 
or Eristic spirit within us revives the question, which has been 
aîready asked and indirectly answered in the Meno : 4 How can 
a man be ignorant of that which he knows ? ' No answer is given 
to this not unanswerable question. The comparison of the mind 
to a block of wax, or to a decoy of birds, is found wanting. 

But are we not inverting the natural order in looking for 
opinion before we have found knowledge? And knowledge is 
not true opinion ; for the Athenian dicasts have true opinion but 
not knowledge. What then is knowledge ? We answer (3Ï, ' True 
opinion, with définition or explanation.' But ail the différent 
ways in which this statement may be understood are set aside, 
like the définitions of courage in the Lâches, or of friendship in 
the Lysis, or of tempérance in the Charmides. At length we 
arrive at the conclusion, in which nothing is concluded. 

There are two spécial difficultés which beset the student of the 
Theaetetus : (1) he is uncertain how far he can trust Plato's 
account of the theory of Protagoras ; and he is alsô uncertain 
(2) how far, and in what parts of the dialogue, Plato is expressing 
his own opinion. The dramatic character of the work renders the 
answer to both thèse questions difficult. 



Does Plato misrepresent Protagoras? 



x. In reply to the first, we have only probabilities to offer. Tïuattctus. 
Three main points have to be decided : (a) Would Prota- ïntkoduc- 
go ras have identified his own thesis, ' Man is the measure of ail TK>N * 
things/ with the other, * Ail knowledge is sensible perception ' ? 
(b) Would he have based the relativity of knowledge on the Hera- 
clitean flux? (c) Would he have asserted the absoluteness of 
sensation at each instant ? Of the work of Protagoras on * Truth ' 
we know nothing, with the exception of the two famous frag- 
ments, which are cited in this dialogue, * Man is the measure of 
ail things/ and, 'Whether tliere are gods or not, I cannot tell/ 
Nor have we any other trust worthy évidence of the tenets of 
Protagoras, or of the sensé in which his words are used. For 
later writers, including Aristotle in his Metaphysics, have mixed 
up the Protagoras of Plato, as they have the Socrates of Plato, 
with the real person. 

Returning then to the Theaetetus, as the only possible source 
from which an answer to thèse questions can be obtained, we 
may remark, that Plato had 'The Truth' of Protagoras before 
him, and frequently refers to the book. He seems to say ex- 
pressly, that in this work the doctrine of the Heraclitean flux was 
not to be found (p. 152) ; * he told the real truth ' (not in the book, 
which is so entitled, but) 'privately to his disciples/— words 
which imply that the connexion between the doctrines of Pro- 
tagoras and Heracleitus was not generally recognized in Greece, 
but was really disco vered or invented by Plato. On the other 
hand, the doctrine that ' Man is the measure of ail things/ is ex- 
pressly identified by Socrates with the other statement, that ' What 
appears to each man is to him ; ' and a référence is made to the 
books in which the statement occurs ;— this Theaetetus, who has 
'often read the books/ is supposed to acknowledge (152 A: so 
Cratylus 385 E). And Protagoras, in the speech attributed to him, 
never says that he has been misunderstood : at p. 166 C he rather 
seems to imply that the absoluteness of sensation at each instant 
was to be found in his words (cp. 158 E). He is only indignant at 
the «reductio ad absurdum* devised by Socrates for his 'homo 
mensura/ which Theodorus also considers to be 'really too 
bad,' 

The question may be raised, how far Plato in the Theaetetus 
could have misrepresented Protagoras without violating the laws 
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Theaetetus, 0 f dramatic probability. Could be have pretended to cite from 
Imtroduc- a well-known writing what was not to be found there ? But such 

TIOM. •* 

a shadowy enquiry is not worth pursuing further. We need only 
remember that in the criticism which follows of the thesis of 
Protagoras, we are critieizing the Protagoras of Plato, and not 
attempting to draw a précise line between his real sentiments and 
those which Plato h as attributed to him. 

a. The other difficulty is a more subtle, and also a more im- 
portant one, because bearing on the gênerai character of the 
Platonic dialogues. On a first reading of them, we are apt to 
imagine that the truth is only spoken by Socrates, who is never 
guilty of a fallacy himself, and is the great detector of the errors 
and fallacies of others. But this natural presumption is disturbed 
by the discovery that the Sophists are sometimes in the right and 
Socrates in the wrong. Like the hero of a novel, he is not to be 
supposed always to represent the sentiments of the author, There 
are few modem readers who do not si de with Protagoras, rather 
than with Socrates, in the dialogue which is called by his name. 
The Cratylus présents a similar difficulty : in his etymologies, as 
in the number of the State, we cannot tell'how far Socrates is 
serious ; for the Socratic irony will not allow him to distinguish 
between his real and his assumed wisdom. No one is the superior 
of the invincible Socrates in argument (except in the first part of 
the Parmenides, where he is introduced as a youth) ; but he is 
by no means supposed to be in possession of the whole truth. 
Arguments are often put into his mouth (cp. Introduction to the 
Gorgias) which must have seemed quite as untenable to Plato as 
to a modem writer. In this dialogue a great part of the answer 
of Protagoras is just and sound ; remarks are made by him on 
verbal criticism, and on the importance of understanding an 
opponent's meaning, which are conceived in the true spirit of 
philosophy. And the distinction which he is supposed to draw 
between Eristic and Dialectic (167, 168), is really a criticism of 
Plato on himself and his own criticism of Protagoras. 

The difficulty seems to arise from not attending to the dramatic 
character of the writings of Plato. There are two, or more, sides 
to questions ; and thèse are parted among the di fièrent speakers. 
Sometimes one view or aspect of a question is made to pre- 
doniinatc over the rest, as in the Gorgias or Sophist ; but in other 
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dialogues truth is divided, as in the Lâches and Protagoras, and Thecutetus. 
the interest of the pièce consists in the contrast of opinions. The Introduc- 
confusion caused by the irony of Socrates, who, if he is true to 
his character, cannot say anything of his own knowledge, is 
increased by the circumstance that in the Theaetetus and some 
other dialogues he is occasionally playing both parts himself, 
and even charging his own arguments with unfairness. In the 
Theaetetus he is designedly held back from arriving at a con- 
clusion. For we cannot suppose that Plato conceived a définition 
of knowledge to be impossible. But this is his manner of ap- 
proaching and surrounding a question. The lights which he 
throws on his subject are indirect, but they are not the less real 
for that. He has no intention of proving a thesis by a cut-and- 
dried argument ; nor does he imagine that a great philosophical 
problem can be tied up within the limits of a* définition. If he 
has analyzed a proposition or notion, even with the severity of 
an impossible logic, if half-truths have been compared by him 
with other half-truths, if he has cleared up or advanced popular 
ideas, or illustrated a new method, his aim has been sufficiently 
accomplished. 

The writings of Plato belong to an âge in which the power of 
analysis had outrun the means of knowledge; and through a 
spurious use of dialectic, the distinctions which had been already 
c won from the void and formless infinité/ seemed to be rapidly 
returning to their original chaos. The two great spéculative 
philosophies, which a century earlier had so deeply impressed 
the mind of Hellas, were now degenerating into Eristic. The 
contemporaries of Plato and Socrates were vainly trying to find 
new combinations of them, or to transfer threm from the object to 
the subject. The Megarians, in their first attempts to attain a 
severer logic, were making knowledge impossible (cp. Theaet. 
202). They were asserting 'the one good under many names/ 
and, like the Cynics, seem to have denied prédication, while the 
Cynics themselves were depriving virtue of ail which made virtuc 
désirable in the eyes of Socrates and Plato. And besides thèse, 
we find mention in the later writings of Plato, especially in the 
Theaetetus, Sophist, and Laws, of certain impénétrable godless 
persons, who will not believe what they 'cannot hold in their 
hands'; and cannot be approached in argument, because they 
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Theaetetus. cannot argue (Theaet. 155 E ; Soph. 246 A). No school of Greek 
Iktbodlo philosophers exactly answers to thèse persons, in whom Plato 
may perhaps have blended some features of the Atomists with the 
vulgar raaterialistic tendencies of mankind in gênerai (cp. Intro- 
duction to the Sophist). 

And not only was there a confîict of opinions, but the stage 
which the mind had reached presented other difficulties hardly 
intelligible to us, who live in a différent cycle of human thought. 
AH times of mental progress are times of confusion ; we only see, 
or rather seem to see things clearly, when they have been long 
fixed and defined. In the âge of Plato, the limits of the world of 
imagination and of pure abstractipn, of the old world and the 
new, were not yet fixed. The Greeks, in the fourth century 
before Christ, had no words for 'subject' and 'object/ and no 
distinct conception of them ; yet they were always hovering about 
the question involved in them. The analysis of sensé, and the 
analysis of thought, were equally difficult to them ; and hope- 
lessly confused by the attempt to solve them, not through an 
appeal to facts, but by the help of gênerai théories respecting the 
nature of the universe. 

Plato, in his Theaetetus, gathers up the sceptical tendencies of 
his âge, and compares them. But he does not seek to reconstruct 
out of them a theory of knowledge. The time at which such a 
theory could be framed had not yet arrived. For there was no 
measure of expérience with which the ideas swarming in men's 
minds could be compared ; the meaning of the word 1 science ' 
could scarcely be explained to them, except from the mathe- 
matical sciences, which alone offered the type of universality and 
certainty. Philosophy was becoming more and more vacant and 
abstract, and not only the Platonic Ideas and the Eleatic Being, 
but ail abstractions seemed to be at variance with sensé and at 
war with one another. 

The want of the Greek mind in the fourth century before Christ 
was not another theory of rest or motion, or Being or atoms, but 
rather a philosophy which could free the mind from the power of 
abstractions and alternatives, and show how far rest and how far 
motion, how far the universal principle of Being and the mul- 
titudinous principle of atoms, entered into the composition of 
the world ; which could distinguish between the true and false 
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analogy, and alîow the négative as weîl as the positive a place in Theaetetus, 
human thought. To such a philosophy Plato, in the Theaetetus, inthoduc- 
offers many contributions. He has followed philosophy into the T,ON * 
région of mythology, and pointed out the similarities of opposing 
phases of thought. He has also shown that extrême abstractions 
are self-destructive, and, indeed, hardly distinguishable from one 
another. But his intention is not to unravel the whole subject of 
knowledge, if this had been possible; and several times in the 
course of the dialogue he rejects explanations of knowledge which 
have gernis of truth in them ; as, for example, ' the resolution of 
the compound into the simple ;' or ' right opinion with a mark 
of différence.* 



Steptt. Terpsion, who has corne to Megara from the country, is de- Analysis. 
142 scribed as having looked in vain for Euclides in the Agora ; the 
latter explains that he has been down to the harbour, and on his 
way thither had met Theaetetus, who was being carried up from 
the army to Athens. He was scarcely alive, for he had been 
badly wounded at the battle of Corinth, and had taken the dysen- 
tery which prevailed in the camp. The mention of his condition 
suggests the reflection, ' What a loss he will be ï * 1 Yes, indeed,' 
replies Euclid ; ' only just now I was hearing of his noble conduct 
in the battle.' * That I should expect ; but why did he not remain 
at Megara?' *I wanted him to remain, but he would not; so I 
went with him as far as Erineum; and as I parted from him, 
I remembered that Socrates had seen him when he was a youth, 
and had a remarkable conversation with him, not long before his 
own death ; and he then prophesied of him that he would be a 
great man if he lived.' ' How true that has been ; how like ail 
that Socrates saidï And could you repeat the conversation?' 
143 1 Not from memory ; but I took notes when I returned home, 
which I afterwards filled up at leisure, and got Socrates to correct 
them from time to time, when I came to Athens.' . . , Terpsion 
had long intended to ask for a sight of this writing, of which he 
had already heard. They are both tired, and agrée to rest and 
have the conversation read to them by a servant. . . . * H ère is 
the roll, Terpsion ; I need only observe that I have omitted, for 
the sake of convenience, the interlocutory words, "said I," "said 
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TkeaeUtus. he" ; and that Theaetetus, and Theodorus, the geometrician of 
Analysis. Cyrene, are the persons with whom Socrates is conversing.' 

Socrates begins by asking Theodorus whether, in his visit to 
Athens, he has found any Athenian youth likely to attain dis- 
tinction in science. ' Yes, Socrates, there is one very remarkable 
youth, with whom I have become acquainted. He is no beauty, 
and therefore you need not imagine that I am in love with him ; 
and, to say the truth, he is very like you, for he has a snub nose, 
and projecting eyes, aîthough thèse features are not so marked in 
him as in you. He combines the most various qualifies, quickness, 144 
patience, courage ; and he is gentle as well as wise, always 
silently fîowing on, like a river of oil. Look ! he is the middle 
one of those who are entering the palaestra.' 

Socrates, who does not know his name, recognizes him as the 
son of Euphronius, who was himself a good man and a rich. He 
is informed by Theodorus that the youth is named Theaetetus, but 
the property of his father has disappeared in the hands of trustées ; 
this does not, however, prevent him from adding liberality to his 
other virtues. At the désire of Socrates he invites Theaetetus to 
sit by them. 

'Yes,' says Socrates, 'that I may see in you, Theaetetus, the 
image of my ugîy self, as Theodorus déclares. Not that his 
remark is of any importance ; for though he is a philosopher, 
he is not a painter, and therefore he is no judge of our faces; 145 
but, as he is a man of science, he may be a judge of our intel- 
lects. And if he were to praise the mental endowments of 
either of us, in that case the hearer of the eulogy ought to examine 
into what he says, and the subject should not refuse to be ex- 
amined.' Theaetetus consents, and is caught in a trap (cp. the 
similar trap which is laid for Theodorus, at p. 166, 168 D). 'Then, 
Theaetetus, you will have to be examined, for Theodorus has been 
praising you in a style of which I never heard the like/ ' He was 
, only jesting.' 'Nay, that is not his way; and I cannot allow 
you, on that pretence, to retract the assent which you have 
already given, or I shall make Theodorus repeat your praises, 
and swear to them.' Theaetetus, in reply, professes that he is 
willing to be examined, and Socrates begins by asking him what 
he learns of Theodorus. He is himself anxious to learn anything 
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of anybody ; and now he has a little question to which he wants Theaetetus. 
Theaetetus or Theodorus (or whichever of the company would Analyms. 
not be 'donkey 1 to the rest) to find an answer, Without further 
préface, but at the same time apologizing for his eagerness, he 

146 asks, <What is knowledge?' Theodorus is too old to answer 
questions, and begs him to interrogate Theaetetus, vvho has the 
advantage of youth. 

Theaetetus replies, that knowledge is what he learns of Theo- 
dorus, i.e. geometry and arithmetic ; and that there are other 
kinds of knowledge— shoemaking, carpentering, and the like. 
But Socrates rejoins, that this answer con tains too much and 
also too little. For although Theaetetus has enumeratcd scveral 
kinds of knowledge, he has not explained the common nature 

147 of them ; as if he had been asked, ( What is clay ? ' and instead of 
saying, 6 Clay is moistened earth,' he had answered, 'There is one 
clay of image-makers, another of potters, another of oven-makers.' 
Theaetetus at once divines that Socrates means him to extend 
to ail kinds of knowledge the same process of generalization 
which he has already learned to apply to arithmetic. For he 
has discovered a division of numbers into square numbers, 4, 9, 
16, &c, which are composed of equal factors, and represent 

148 figures which have equal sides, and oblong numbers, 3, 5, 6, 7, &c, 
which are composed of unequal factors, and represent figures 
which have unequal sides. But he has ne ver succeeded in at- 
taining a similar conception of knowledge, though he has often 
tried ; and, when this and similar questions were brought to him 
from Socrates, has been sorely distressed by them. Socrates 

149 explains to him that he is in labour. For men as well as women 
have pangs of labour; -and both at times require the assistance of 
midwives. And he, Socrates, is a midwife, although this is a 
secret ; he has inherited the art from his mother bold and bluff, 
and he ushers into light, not children, but the thoughts of men. 
Like the midwives, whoare 'past bearing children/ he too can have 
no offspring— the God will not allow him to bring anything into 
the world of his own. He also reminds Theaetetus that the 
midwives are or ought to be the only match makers (this is the 
préparation for a bîting jest, 151 B) ; for those who reap the fruit 

150 are most likely to know on what soil the plants will grow. But 
respectable midwives avoid this department of practice— they 
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Thautetus. do not want to be called procuresses. There are some other 
Analysis. différences between the two sorts of pregnancy. For women 
do not bring into the world at one time real children and at 
another time idols which are with difficulty distinguished from 
them. ' At fîrst/ says Socrates in his character of the man-midwife, 
< my patients are barren and stolid, but after a while they " round 
apacc," if the gods are propitious to them ; and this is due not 
to me but to themselves ; I and the god only assist in bringing 
their ideas to the birth. Many of them have left me too soon, and 
the resuit has been that they have produced abordons ; or when 
I have delivered them of children they have lost them by an ill 
bringing up, and have ended by seeing themselves, as others see 
them, to be great fools. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, is one 
of thèse, and there have been others, The truants often return to 151 
me and beg to be taken back ; and then, if my familiar allows me, 
which is not always the case, I receive them, and they begin to 
grow again. There corne to me also those who have nothing in 
them, and have no need of my art ; and I am their matchmaker 
(see above), and marry them to Prodicus or some other inspired 
sage who is likely to suit them. I tell y ou this long story because 
I suspect that you are in labour. Corne then to me, who am 
a midwife, and the son of a midwife, and I will deliver you. And 
do not bite me, as the women do, if I abstract your first-born ; for 
I am acting out of good-will towards you ; the God who is within 
me is the friend of man, though he will not allow me to dissemble 
the truth. Once more then, Theaetetus, I repeat my old question — 
" What is knowledge ? " Take courage, and by the help of God 
you will discover an answer/ 4 My answer is, that knowledge is 
perception/ 'That is the theory of Protagoras, who has another 152 
way of expressing the same thing when he says, " Man is the 
measure of ail things/' He was a very wise man, and we should 
try to understand him. In order to illustrate his meaning let me 
suppose that there is the same wind blowing in our faces, and one 
of us may be hot and the other cold. How is this ? Protagoras 
will reply that the wind is hot to him who is cold, cold to him who 
is hot. And u is " means " appears," and when you say " appears 
to him," that means "he feels.» Thus feeling, appearance, per- 
ception, coincide with being. I suspect, however, that this was 
only a u façon de parler," by which he imposed on the common herd 
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like you and me ; he told " the truth M [in allusion to the title of his Thcaetitus. 
book, which was called " The Truth "J in secret to his disciples. Analysis. 
For he was really a votary of that famous philosophy in which ail 
things are said to be relative ; nothing is great or small, or heavy 
or light, or one, but ail is in motion and mixture and transition 
and flux and génération, not " being," as we ignorantly affirm, but 
" becoming/' This has been the doctrine, not of Protagoras only, 
but of ail philosophers, with the single exception of Parmenides; 
Empedocles, Heracleitus, and others, and ail the poets, with 
Epicharmus, the king of Comedy, and Homer, the king of 
Tragedy, at their head, have said the same ; the latter has thèse 
words— 

" Occan, whence the gods sprang, and mother Tcthys." 

153 And many arguments are used to show, that motion is the source - 
of lifç, and rest of death : fire and warmth are produced by 
friction, and living créatures owe their origin to a similar cause ; 
the bodily frame is preserved by exercise and destroyed by in- 
dolence ; and if the sun ceased to move, " chaos would corne again." 
Now apply this doctrine of " Ail is motion t; to the sensés, and first 
of ail to the sensé of sight. The colour of white, or any other 
colour, is neither in the eyes nor out of them, but ever in motion 

154 between the object and the eye, and varying in the case of every 
percipient. Ail is relative, and, as the folîowers of Protagoras 
remark, endless contradictions arise when we deny this ; e.g. here 
are six dice ; they are more than four and less than twelve ; " more 
and also less," would you not say ? ' ' Yes.' * But Protagoras will 
retort ; " Can anything be more or less without addition or 
subtraction ? " ' 

' I should say " No " if I were not afraid of contradicting rny 
former answer.' 

* And if you say " Yes," the tongue will escape conviction but not 
the mind, as Euripides would say î ' 1 True.' * The thoroughbred 
Sophists, who know ail that can be known, would have a sparring 
match over this, but you and I, who have no professional pride, 

155 want only to discover whether our ideas are clear and consistent 
And we cannot be wrong in saying, first, that nothing can be 
greater or less while remaining equal ; secondly, that there can be 
no becoming greater or less without addition or subtraction ; thirdly, 
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Theattctus. that what is and was not, cannot be without having become. But 
Analyse then how is this reconcileable with the case of the dice, and with 
similar examples ?— that is the question.' ' I am often perplexed 
and ama2ed, Socrates, by thèse difficultés.* ' That is because you 
are a philosopher, for philosophy begins in wonder, and Iris is the 
child of Thaumas. Do you know the original principle on which 
the doctrine of Protagoras is based ? ' * No.' * Then I will tell you ; 
but we must not îet the uninitiated hear, and by the uninitiated 
I mean the obstinate people who believe in nothing which they 
cannot hold in their hands. The brethren whose raysteries I am 156 
about to unfold to you are far more ingenious. They maintain that 
ail is motion ; and that motion bas two forms, action and passion, 
out of which endless phenomena are created, aîso in two forms — 
sensé and the object of sensé— which corne to the birth together. 
There are two kinds of motions, a slow and a fast ; the motions 
of the agent and the patient are slower, because they move and 
create in and about themselves, but the things which are born of 
them have a swifter motion, and pass rapidly from place to place. 
The eye and the appropriate object corne together, and give birth 
to whiteness and the sensation of whiteness; the eye is filled with 
seeing, and becomes not sight but a seeing eye, and the object 
is filled with whiteness, and becomes not whiteness but white ; 
and no other compound of either with another would have pro- 
duced the same effect. Ail sensation is to be resolved into a 157 
similar combination of an agent and patient. Of either, taken 
separately, no idea can be formed ; and the agent may become 
a patient, and the patient an agent. Hence there arises a gênerai 
reflection that nothing is, but ail things become; no name can 
detain or fix them. Are not thèse spéculations charming, Theae- 
tetus, and very good for a person in your interesting situation ? 
I am offering you spécimens of other men's wisdom, because 
I have no wisdom of my own, and I want to deliver you of 
something ; and presently we wili see whether you have brought 
forth wind or not. Tell me, then, what do you think of the notion 
that " AH things are becoming " ? ' 

'When I hear your arguments, I am marvellously ready to 
assent/ 

'But I ought not to conceal from you that there is a serious 
objection which may be urged against this doctrine of Protagoras. 
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158 For there are states, such as madness and dreaming, in which Theaetetus. 
perception is false ; and haîf our life is spent in dreaming ; and Analys». 
who can say that at this instant we are not dreaming ? Even the- 

fancies of madmen are real at the time. But if knowledge is 
perception, how can we distinguish bétween the true and the 
false in such cases? Having stated the objection, I will now state 
the answer. Protagoras would deny the continuity of phenomena ; 

159 he would say that what is différent is entirely différent, and 
whether active or passive has a différent power. There are 
infinité agents and patients in the world, and thèse produce in 
every combination of them a différent perception. Take myself 
as an instance :— Socrates may be ill or he may be well,— and 
remember that Socrates, with ail his accidents, is spoken of. The 
wine which ï drink when I am well is pîeasant to me, but the 
same wine is unpleasant to me when I am ill. And there is 

160 nothing else from which I can receive the same impression, nor 
can another receive the same impression from the wine. Neither 
can I and the object of sensé become separately what we become 
together. For the one in becoming is relative to the other, but 
they have no other relation ; and the combination of them is 
absolute at each moment. [In modem language, the act of sen- 
sation is really indivisible, though capable of a mental analysis 
into subject and object.] My sensation aîone is true, and true to 
me only. And therefore, as Protagoras say s, u To myself I a m the 
judge of what is and what is not." Thus the flux of Homer and 
Heracleitus, the great Protagorean saying that " Man is the 
measure of ail things," the doctrine of Theaetetus that " Knowledge 
is perception," have ail the same meaning. And this is thy 
new-born child, which by my art I have brought to light ; and 

161 y ou must not be angry if instead of rearing y our infant we 
expose him.' 

* Theaetetus will not be angry,* says Theodorus; 'he is very 
good-natured. But I should like to know, Socrates, whether you 
mean to say that ail this is untrùe ? ' 

' First reminding you that I am not the bag which contains the 
arguments, but that I extract them from Theaetetus, shall I tell 
you what amazes me in your friend Protagoras?' 

' What may that be ? ' 

' I like his doctrine that what appears is ; but ï wonder lhat he 
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Tkeatteius. did not begin his great work on Truth with a déclaration that a pig, 
Analysis. or a dog-faced baboon, or any other monster which has sensation, 
is a measure of ail things ; then, while we were reverencing him 
as a god, he might have produced a magnificent effect by ex- 
pounding to us that he was no wiser than a tadpole. For if sen- 
sations are always true, and one man's discernment is as good as 
another's, and every man is his own judge, and everything that 
he judges is right and true, then what need of Protagoras to be 
our instructor at a high figure; and why should we be less 
knowing than he is, or have to go to him, if every man is the 
measure of ail things ? My own art of midwifery, and ail dialectic, 
is an enormous folly, if Protagoras' u Truth" be indeed truth, and 
the philosopher is not merely amusing himself by giving oracles 
out of his book/ 

Theodorus thinks that Socrates is unjust to his master, Prota- 162 
goras ; but he is too old and stiff to try a fall with him, and there- 
fore refers him to Theaetetus, who is already driven out of his 
former opinion by the arguments of Socrates. 

Socrates then takes up the defence of Protagoras, who is sup- 
posed to reply in his own person— 'Good people, you sit and 
declaim about the gods, of whose existence or non-existence I have 
nothing to say, or you discourse about man being reduced to the 
level of the brutes ; but what proof have you of your statements ? 
And yet surely you and Theodorus had better reflect whether 
probability is a safe guide. Theodorus would be a bad geo- 163 
metrician if he had nothing better to offer/ . . . Theaetetus is 
affected by the appeal to geometry, and Socrates is induced by 
him to put the question in a new form. He proceeds as follows : 
— ' Should we say that we know what we see and hear, — e. g. the 
. sound of words or the sight of letters in a foreign tongue ? ' 

' We should say that the figures of the letters, and the pitch of 
the voice in uttering them, were known to us, but not the meaning 
of them/ 

' Excellent ; I want you to grow, and therefore I will leave that 
answer and ask another question : Is not seeing perceiving ? ' 
' Very true/ ' And he who sees knows ? ' * Yes/ * And he who 
remembers, remembers that which he sees and knows ? ' 1 Very 
true/ 1 But if he closes his eyes, does he not remember ?• ' He 164 
does/ ' Then he may remember and not see ; and if seeing is 
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knowing, he may remember and not know. 1s not this a " reductio Thecutetvs. 
ad absurdum " of the hypothesis that knowledge is sensible percep- Analyse 
tion ? Yet perhaps we are crowing too soon ; and if Protagoras, 
"the father of the myth," had been alive, the resuit might have 
been very différent But he is dead, and Theodorus, whom he 
left guardian of his H orphan," has not been very zealous in 
defending him. 1 

!Ô5 Theodorus objects that Callias is the true guardian, but he hopes 
that Socrates will corne to the rescue. Socrates préfaces his 
defence by resuming the attack. He asks whether a man can 
know and not know at the same time ? ' Impossible.' Quite 
possible, if you maintain that seeing is knowing. The confident 
adversary, suiting the action to the word, shuts one of your eyes ; 
and now, says he, you see and do not see, but do you know and 
not know? And a fresh opponent darts from his ambush, and 
transfers to knowledge the terms which are commonly applied to 
sight. He asks whether you can know near and not at a distance ; 
whether you can have a sharp and also a dull knowledge. While 
you are wondering at his incomparable wisdom, he gets you into 
his power, and you will not escape until you have corne to an 
understanding with him about the money which is to be paid for 
your release. 

But Protagoras has not yet made his defence ; and already he 
166 may be heard contemptuously repîying that he is not responsible 
for the admissions which were made by a boy, who could not fore- 
see the coming move, and therefore had answered in a manner 
which enabled Socrates to raise a Iaugh against himself. 'But 
I cannot be fairly charged,* he will say, 'with an answer which I 
should not have given ; for I never maintained that the memory 
of a feeling is.the same as a feeling, or denied that a man might 
know and not know the same thing at the same time. Or, if you 
will have extrême précision, I say that man in différent relations 
is many or rather infinité in number. And I challenge you, either 
to show that his perceptions are not individual, or that if they are, 
what appears to him is not what is. As to your pigs and baboons, 
you are yourself a pig, and you make my writings a sport of other 
swine. But I still affirm that man is the measure of ail things, 
although I admit that one man may be a thousand times better 
than another, in proportion as he has better impressions. Neither 
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Tkeaêtttvs. do I deny the existence of wisdom or of the wise man. But I main- 
ànalysis. tain that wisdom is a practical remédiai power of turning evil into 
good, the bitterness of disease into the sweetness of health, and 
does not consist in any greater truth or superior knowledge. 
For the impressions of the sick are as true as the impressions 
of the healthy; and the sick are as wise as the healthy. Nor 167 
can any man be cured of a false opinion, for there is no such 
thing ; but he may be cured of the evil habit which générâtes 
in him an evil opinion. This is effected in the body by the drugs 
of the physician, and in the soul by the words of the Sophist ; 
and the new state or opinion is not truer, but only better than 
the old. And philosophera are not tadpoles, but physicians and 
husbandmen, who till the soil and infuse health into animais 
and plants, and make the good take the place of the evil, both 
in individuals and states. Wise and good rhetoricians make the 
good to appear just in states (for that is just which appears just to 
a state), and in return, they deserve to be well paid. And you, 
Socrates, whether you please or not, must continue to be a 
measure. This is my defence, and I must request you to meet 
me fairly. We are professing to reason, and not merely to dis- 
pute ; and there is a great différence between reasoning and 
disputation. For the disputer is always seeking to trip up his 
opponent ; and this is a mode of argument which disgusts men 
with philosophy as they grow older. But the reasoner is trying 
to understand him and to point out his errors to him, whether 
arising from his own or from his comparions' fault; he does not 168 
argue from the customary use of names, which the vulgar pervert 
in ail manner of ways. If you are gentle to an adversary he will 
follow and love you ; and if defeated he will lay the blâme on 
himself, and seek to escape from his own préjudices into philo- 
sophy. I would recommend you, Socrates, to adopt this humaner 
method, and to avoid captious and verbal criticisms.' 

Such, Theodorus, is the very slight help which I am able to 
afford to your friend ; had he been alive, he would have helped 
himself in far better style. 

1 You have made a most valorous defence/ 

Yes ; but did you observe that Protagoras bade me be serious, 
and complained of our getting up a laugh against him with the aid 
of a boy? He meant to intimate that you must take the place 
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of Theaetetus, who may be wiser than many bearded men, but not Theaetetus. 
wiser than you, Theodorus. Analysis. 

169 * The rule of the Spartan Palaestra is, Strip or départ ; but you 
are like the giant Antaeus, and wilJ not let me départ unless I try 
a fall with you.' 

Yes, that is the nature of my complamt. And many a Hercules, 
many a Theseus mighty in deeds and words has broken my head ; 
but I am always at this rough game. Please, then, to favour me. 

' On the condition of not exceeding a single fall, I consent. 1 

170 Socrates now résumes the argument. As he is very desirous of 
doing justice to Protagoras, he insists on ci tin g his own words, — 
* What appears to each man is to him.' And how, asks Socrates, 
are thèse words reconcileable with the fact that ail mankind are 
agreed in thinking themselves wiser than others in some respects, 
and inferior to them in others ? In the hour of danger they are 
ready to fall down and worship any one who is their superior in 
wisdom as if he were a god. And the world is Ml of men who 
are asking to be taught and willing to be ruled, and of other men 
who are willing to rule and teach them. Ail vvhich implies that 
men do judge of one another's impressions, and think some wise 
and others foolish. How will Protagoras answer this argument ? 
For he cannot say that no one deems another ignorant or mis- 
taken. If you form a judgment, thousands and tens of thousands 
are ready to maintain the opposite. The multitude may not and 
do not agrée iri Protagoras' own thesis that ' Man is the measure 

171 of ail things and then who is to décide ? Upon his own showing 
must not his 4 truth ' dépend on the number of suffrages, and be 
more or less true in proportion as he has more or fewer of them ? 
And he must acknowledge further, that they speak truly who deny 
him to speak truly, which is a famous jest. And if he admits that 
they speak truly who deny him to speak truly, he must admit 
that he himself does not speak truly. But his opponents will 
refuse to admit this of themselves, and he must allow that they 
are right in their refusai. The conclusion is, that aîl mankind, 
including Protagoras himself, will deny that he speaks truly; 
and his truth will be true neither to himself nor to anybody else, 

Theodorus is inclined to think that this is going too far. Socrates 
ironically replies, that he is not going beyond the truth. But if the 
old Protagoras could only pop his head out of the world below, he 
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Theaetctus. would doubtless give them both a sound castigation and be off to 
Analysis. the shades in an instant Seeing that he is not within call, we 
must examine the question for ourselves. It is clear that there are 
great différences in the understandings of men. Admitting, with 
Protagoras, that immédiate sensations of hot, cold, and the like, 
are to each one such as they appear, yet this hypothesis cannot be 
extended to judgments or opinions. And even if we were to admit 172 
further,— and this is the view of some who are not thorough-going 
followers of Protagoras,- that right and wrong, holy and unholy, 
are to each state or individual such as they appear, still Protagoras 
wiîl not venture to maintain that every man is equally the measure 
of expediency, or that the thing which seems is expédient to every 
one. But this begins a new question. * Well, Socrates, we have 
plenty of leisure.' Yes, we have, and, after the manner of philo- 
sophera, we are digressing ; I have often observed how ridiculous 
this habit of theirs makes them when they appear in court. ' What 
do you mean ? ' î mean to say that a philosopher is a gentleman, 
but a lawyer is a servant. The one can have his talk out, and 
wander at will from one subject to another, as the fancy takes 
him ; like ourselves, he may be long or short, as he pleases. But 
the lawyer is always in a hurry ; there is the clepsydra limiting 
his time, and the brief limiting his topics, and his adversary is 
standing over him and exacting his rights. He is a servant dis- 
puting about a fellow-servant before his master, who holds the 
cause in his hands; the path never diverges, and often the race is 173 
for his life. Such expériences render him keen and shrewd ; he 
learns the arts of flattery, and is perfect in the practice of crooked 
ways ; dangers have corne upon him too soon, when the tender- 
ness of youth was unable to meet them with truth and honesty, 
and he has resorted to counter-acts of dishonesty and falsehood, 
and become warped and distorted ; without any health or freedom 
or sincerity in him he has grown up to manhood, and is or esteems 
himself to be a master of cunning. Such are the lawyers ; will 
you have the companion picture of philosophers ? or will this be 
too mue h of a digression ? 

' Nay, Socrates, the argument is our servant, and not our master. 
Who is the judge or where is the spectator, having a right to 
control us ? ' 

I will describe the leaders, then ; for the inferior sort are not 
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worth the trouble. The lords of phîlosophy h ave not leamed thc T/waeteius. 
way to the dicastery or ecclesia ; they neither see nor hear the Analvsis. 
laws and votes of the state, written or recited ; societies, whether 
political or festive, clubs, and singing maidens do not enter even 
into their dreams. And the scandais of persons or their anccstors, 
maie and female, they know no more than they can tell the num- 
ber of pints in the océan. Neither are the}' conscious of their own 
ignorance; for they do not practise singularity in order to gain 
réputation, but the truth is, that the outer form of them only is 
residing in the city ; the inner man, as Pindar says, is going on a 
voyage of discovery, measuring as with line and ruîe the things 

174 which are under and in the earth, interrogating the whole of 
nature, only not condescending to notice what is near them. 

' What do y ou mean, Soc rates ? ' 

I will illustrate my meaning by the jest of the witty maid- 
servant, who saw Thaïes tumbling into a well, and said of him, 
that he was so eager to know what was going on in heaven, that 
he could not see what was before his feet. This is applicable to 
ail philosophers. The philosopher is unacquainted with the world ; 
he hardly knows whether his neighbour is a man or an animal. 
For he is always searching into the essence of man, and enquiring 
what such a nature ought to do or suffer différent from any other. 
Hence, on every occasion in private life and public, as I was 
saying, when he appears in a law-court or anywhere, he is thc 
joke, not only of maid-servants, but of the gênerai herd, falling into 
wells and every sort of disaster ; he looks such an awkward, 
inexperienced créature, unabîe to say anything personal, when he 
is abused, in answer to his adversaries (for he knows no evil of 
an} T one); and when he hears the praises of others, he cannot hclp 
laughing from the bottom of his soul at their pretensions ; and 
this also gives him a ridiculous appearance. A king or t}'rant 
appears to him to be a kind of swine-herd or cow-herd, milking 
away at an animal who is much more troublesome and dangerous 
than cows or sheep ; like the cow-herd, he has no time to bc 
educated, and the pen in which hc keeps his flock in the moun- 
tains is surroundcd by a waîî. When he hears of large landed 
properties of ten thousand acres or more, he thinks of the whole 

175 earth ; or if hc is told of the antiquity of a family, he remembers 
that every one lias had myriads of progenitors. rich and poor, 
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Theattetus. Greeks and barbarians, kings and slaves. And he who boasts of 
Analysis. his descent from Amphitryon in the twenty-fifth génération, may, 
if he pleases, add as many more, and double that again, and our 
philosopher only laughs at his inability to do a larger sum. Such 
is the man at whom the vulgar scoff ; he seems to them as if he 
could not mind his feet. ' That is very true, Socrates/ But when 
he tries to draw the quick-witted lawyer out of his pleas and 
rejoinders to the contemplation of absolute justice or injustice in 
their own nature, or from the popular praises of wealthy kings to 
the view of happiness and misery in themselves, or to the reasons 
why a man should seek afler the one and avoid the other, then the 
situation is reversed ; the little wretch turns giddy, and is ready 
to fall over the précipice ; his uttcrance becomes thick, and he 
makes himself ridiculous, not to servant-maids, but to every man 
of libéral éducation. Such are the two pictures : the one of the 
philosopher and gentleman, who may be excused for not having 
learned how to make a bed, or cook up flatteries ; the other, a 
serviceable knave, who hardly knows how to wear his cloak, — 1 
stiLI less can he awaken harmonious thoughts or hymn virtue's 
praises. 

' If the world, Socrates, were as ready to receive your words 
as I am, there would be greater peace and less evil among 
mankind/ 

Evil, Theodorus, must ever reniain in this world to be the 
antagonist of good, out of the way of the gods in heaven. 
Wherefore also we should fly away from ourselves to them ; 
and to fly to them is to become like them ; and to become like 
them is to become holy, just and true. But many live in the old 
wives' fable of appearances ; they think that you should follow 
virtue in order that you may seem to be good. And yet the truth 
is, that God is righteous ; and of men, he is most like him who is 
most righteous. To know this is wisdom ; and in comparison of 
this the wisdom of the arts or the seeming wisdom of politicians 
is mean and common. The unrighteous man is apt to pride him- 
self on his cunning ; when others call him rogue, he says to 
himself : ' They only mean that I am one who deserves to live, and 
not a mere burden of the earth.' But he should reflect that his 
ignorance makes his condition worse than if he knew. For the 
penalty of injustice is not death or stripes, but the fatal necessity 
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of becoming more and more unjust. Two patte rns of Jife are set TheaeUtus. 
before him ; the one blessed and divine, the other godless and Analysis. 
wretched ; and he is growing more and more like the one and 

177 unlike the other. He does not see that if he continues in his 
cunning, the place of innocence will not receive him after death. 
And yet if such a man has the courage to hear the argument out, 
he often becomes dissatisfîed with himself, and has no more 
strength in him than a child.- - But we have digressed enough. 

' For my part, Socrates, I like the digressions better than the 
argument, because I understand them better.' 

To return. When we left off, the Protagoreans and Hera- 
cliteans were maintaining that the ordinances of the State were 

178 just, while they lasted. But no one would maintain that the laws 
of the State were always good or expédient, although this may be 
the intention of them. For the expédient has to do with the 
future, about which we are liable to mistake. Now, would Pro- 
tagoras maintain that man is the measure not only of the présent 
and past, but of the future ; and that there is no différence in the 
judgments of men about the future ? Would an untrained man, for 
example, be as likely to knôw when he is going to have a fever, 
as the physician who attended him ? And if they diflfer in opinion, 
which of them is likely to be right ; or are they both right ? Is 
not a vine-grower a better judge of a vintage which is not yet 
gathered, or a cook of a dinner which is in préparation, or Pro- 
tagorasof the probable effect of a speech than an ordinary person ? 

179 The last example speaks 'ad hominem.' For Protagoras would 
never have amasscd a fortune if every man could judge of the 
future for himself. He is, therefore, compelled to admit that he is 
a measure ; but l, who know nothing, am not equally convinced 
that I am. This is one way of refuting him ; and he is refuted 
also by the authority which he attributes to the opinions of others, 
who deny his opinions. I am not equally sure that we can dis- 
prove the truth of immédiate states of feeling. But this leads us 
to the doctrine of the universal flux, about which a battle-royal is 
always going on in the cities of Ionia. 4 Yes; the Ephesians arc 
downright mad about the flux; they cannot stop to argue with 
you, but are in perpétuai motion, obedient to their text-books. 
Their restlessness is beyond expression, and if you ask any of 

ifc'othcm a question, they will not answer, but dart at you some 
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Theaetetns. unintelligible saying, and another and another, making no way 
Anaï-ysis. eitfier with themselves or with others; for nothing is fixed in 
them or their ideas,— they are at war with fixed principes.' 
I suppose, Theodorus, that you have nevcr seen them in time of 
peace, when they discourse at leisure to their disciples? 'Dis- 
ciples ! they have none ; they are a set of uneducated fanatics, 
and each of them says of the other that they have no knowledge. 
We must trust to ourselves.and not to them for the solution of the 
problème Well, the doctrine is old, being derived from the poets, 
who speak in a figure of Oceanus and Tethys; the truth was 
once concealed, but is now revealed by the superior wisdom of 
a later génération, and made intelligible to the cobbler, who, 
on hearing that ail is in motion, and not some things only, 
as he ignorantly fancied, may be expected to fall down and 
worship bis teachers. And the opposite doctrine must not be 
forgotten : - 

• Alonc bcing icraaius unmuvcd which i* the namc for ail/ 

as Parmenides affirms. Thus we are in the midst of the fray : 
both parties are dragging us to their side ; and we are not certain 1S1 
which of them are in the right ; and if neither, then we shall be in 
a ridicuîous position, having to set up our own opinion against 
ancient and famous men. 

Let us first approach the river-gods, or patrons of the flux. 

When they speak of motion, must they not include two kinds 
of motion, change of place and change of nature ?— And ail things 
must be supposed to have both kinds of motion ; for if not, the 
same things would bc at rest and in motion, which is contrary 1S2 
to their theory. And did we not sa}', that ail sensations arise 
thu^ : they move about between the agent and patient together 
with a perception, and the patient ccases to bc a perceiving 
power and becomes a percipient, and the agent a quale instead of 
a quality; but neither has any absolute existence? But now we 
make the further discovery, that neither white or whiteness, nor 
any sensé or sensation, can be predicated of anything, for they 
are in a perpétuai flux. And thereforc we must modtfy the doc- 
trine of Theaetetus and Protagoras, by assert ing further that 
knowledge is and is not sensation ; and of everything we must 183 
say equally, that this is and is not. or becomes or becomes not 
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And still the word * this * is not quite correct, for language fails în TkeacUtus. 
the attempt to express their meaning. Avaiysis. 

At the close of the discussion, Theodorus cîaims to be released 
from the argument, according to his agreement. But Theaetetus 
insists that they shall proceed to consider the doctrine of rest. 

184 This is declined by Socrates, who has too much révérence for the 
great Parmenides lightly to attack him. [We shall find that he 
returns to the doctrine of rest in the Sophist ; but at présent 
he does not wish to be diverted from his main purpose, which is, 
to deliver Theaetetus of his conception of knowledge.] He pro- 
ceeds to interrogate him further. When he says that ' knowledge 
is perception,* with what does he perceive ? The first answer is, 
that he perceives sights with the eye, and sounds with the car. 
This leads Socrates to make the reflection that nice distinctions of 
words are sometimes pedantic, but sometimes necessary ; and he 
proposes in this case to substitute the word 'through' for 'with.' 
For the sensés are not like the Trojan warriors in the horse, but 

185 have a common centre of perception, in which they ail meet. 
This common principle is able to compare them with one another, 
and must therefore bc distinct from them (cp. Rep. vii. 523. 524». 
And as there are facts of sensé which are perceived through the 
organs of the body, there arc also mathcmatical and other abstrac- 
tions, such as sameness and différence, likeness and unlikeness, 

186 which the soul perceives by herself. Being is the most univcrsal 
of thèse abstractions. The good and the beautiful are abstractions 
of another kind, which exist in relation and which above ail other» 
the mind perceives in herself, comparing within her past, présent, 
and future. For example : we know a thing to bc hard or soft by 
the touch. of which the perception is given at birth to men and 
animais. But the essence of hardness or softness, or the fact 
that this hardness is, and is the opposite of softness, is slowly 
learned by refiection and expérience. M ère perception does not 
reach being, and therefore fails of truth ; and therefore has no 
share in knowledge. But if so, knowledge is not perception. 

187 What then is knowledge? The mind, when oceupied by herself 
with being. is said to have opinion —shall we say that 'Knowledge 
is truc opinion'? But still an old difticulty recurs : we ask our- 
selves, <How is false opinion possible;' This difficulty may be 
stated as follows 1 — 
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Tktaetetus. fother we know or do not know a thing (for the intermediate 188 
Analysis. processes of leaming and forgetting need not at présent be con- 
sidered) ; and in thinking or having an opinion, we must either 
know or not know that which we think, and we cannot know and 
be ignorant at the same time ; we cannot confuse one thing which 
we do not know, with another thing which we do not know ; nor 
can we think that which we do not know to be that which we 
know, or that which we know to be that which we do not know. 
And what other case is conceivable, upon the supposition that we 
either know or do not know ail things? Let us try another 
answer in the sphère of being : * When a man thinks, and thinks 
that which is not/ But would this hold in any parallel case ? 
Can aman see and see nothing? or hear and hear nothing? or 189 
touch and touch nothing ? Must he not see, hear, or touch some 
one existing thing? For if he thinks about nothing he does not 
think, and not thinking he cannot think falsely. And so the path 
of bcing is closed against us, as well as the path of knowledge. 
But may there not be ' heterodoxy,' or transference of opinion ;— 
I mean, may not one thing be supposed to be another ? Theae- 
tetus is confident that this must be 'the true falsehood, 1 when 
a man puts good for evil or evil for good. Socrates will not 
discourage him by attacking the paradoxical expression 'true 
falsehood,' but passes on. The new notion involves a process of 
thinking about two things, either together or alternately. And 
thinking is the conversing of the mind with herself, which is 19° 
carried on in question and answer, until slie no longer doubts, 
but détermines and forms an opinion. And false opinion consists 
in saying to yourself, that one thing is another. But did you ever 
say to yourself, that good is evil, or evil good ? Even in sleep, 
did you ever imagine that odd was even ? Or did any man in his 
sensés ever fancy that an ox was a horse, or that two are one ? 
So that we can never think one thing to be another; for you 
must not meet me with the verbal quibble that one — Zrcpov— is 
other— trtpop [both ' one ' and ' other ' in Greek are called ' other 
crcpov]. He who has both the two things in his mind, cannot mis- 
place them ; and he who has only one of them in his mind, 
cannot misplace them— on either supposition transplacement is 
inconceivabJe. 

But pcrbaps thcrc may still bc a scnsc m which wc can think 191 
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that which we do not know to be that which we know : e. g. Tfuactetus. 
Theaetetus may know Socrates, but at a distance he may mistake Analyse. 
another person for him. This process may be conceived by the 
help of an image. Let us suppose that every man has in his 
jnind a block of wax of various qualities, the gift of Memory, the 
mother of the Muses ; and on this he receives the seal or stamp 
t)f those sensations and perceptions which he wishes to remember. 
That which he succeeds in stamping is remembered and known 
by him as long as the impression lasts ; but that, of which the 
impression is rubbed out or imperfectly made, is forgotten, and 

192 not known. No one can think one thing to be another, when he 
has the mémorial or seal of both of thèse in his soul, and a 
sensible impression of neither; or when he knows one and does 
not know the other, and has no mémorial or seal of the other; or 
when he knows neither ; or when he perceives both, or one and 
not the other, or neither ; or when he perceives and knows both, 
and identifies what he perceives with what he knows (this is still 
more impossible) ; or when he does not know one, and does not 
know and does not perceive the other ; or does not perceive one, 
and does not know and does not perceive the other; or has no 
perception or knowledge of either— ail thèse cases must be ex- 
cluded. But he may err when he confuses what he knows or 
perceives, or what he perceives and does not know, with what he 
knows, or what he knows and perceives with what he knows and 
perceives. 

Theaetetus is unable to follow thèse distinctions ; which Socrates 
proceeds to illustrate by examples, first of ail remarking, that 
knowledge may exist without perception, and perception without 

193 knowledge. I may know Theodorus and Theaetetus and not 
see them ; I may see them, and not know them. 1 That I under- 
stand.' But I could not mistake one for the other if I knew you 
both, and had no perception of either ; or if I knew one only, and 
perceived neither ; or if I knew and perceived neither, or in any 
other of the excluded cases. The only possibility of error is : 
ist, when knowing you and Theodorus, and having the impres- 
sion of both of you on the waxen block, I, seeingyou both imper- 
fectly and at a distance, put the foot in the wrong shoe— that is to 

194 say, put the seal or stamp on the wrong object: or 2ndly, when 
knowing both nf you I only sec onc : or when. secing and 
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Theattetus. knowing y ou both, I fail to identify the impression and the object. 
Analysis. But there could be no error when perception and knowledge 
correspond. 

The waxen block in the heart of a man's soul, as I may say in the 
words of H orner, who played upon the words «îjp and typos, may be 
smooth and deep, and large enough, and then the signs are clearJy 
marked and lasting, and do not get confused. But in the * hairy 
heart/ as the all-wise poet sings, when the wax is muddy or hard 
or moist, there is a corresponding confusion and want of reten- 
tiveness ; in the muddy and impure there is indistinctness, and 195 
still more in the hard, for there the impressions have no depth of 
wax, and in the moist they are too soon effaced. Yet greater is 
the indistinctness when they are ail jolted together in a little soul, 
which is narrow and has no room. Thèse are the sort of natures 
which have false opinion ; from stupidity they see and hear and 
think amiss ; and this is falsehood and ignorance. Error, then, is 
a confusion of thought and sensé. 

Theaetetus is deîighted with this explanation. But Socrates 
has no sooner found the new solution than he sinks into a fit of 
despondency. For an objection occurs to him : — May there not 
be errors where there is no confusion of mind and sensé ? e. g. in 
numbers. No one can confuse the man whom he has in his 196 
thoughts with the horse which he has in his thoughts, but he may 
err in the addition of rive and seven. And observe that thèse are 
purely mental conceptions. Thus vve are involved once more in 
the dilemma of saying, either that there is no such thing as false 
opinion, or that a man knows what he does not know. 

We are at our wit's end, and may therefore be excused for 
making a bold diversion. Ail this time vve have been repeating 
the words 'know,' 'understand,' yet we do not know what know- 
ledge is. 'Why, Socrates, how can you argue at ail without using 
them :' Na3% but the true hero of diàlectic would have forbidden 197 
me to use thcm until I had explained them. And I must explain 
them now. The verb 'to know' has two sensés, to have and to 
possess knowledge, and I distinguish 'having' from 1 possessing.' 
A man may possess a garment which he does not wear; or he 
may have wild birds in an aviary; thèse in one sensé he pos- 
sesses, and in another he has none of them. Let this aviary be 
an image of the mind. as the waxcn block was; when we are 
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young, the aviary is empty ; after a time the birds are put in ; for Theaetetos. 
under this figure we may describe différent forms of know- Ana^sis. 
ledge ; — there are some of them in groups, and some single, 

198 which are flying about everywhere ; and let us suppose a hunt 
after the science of odd and even, or some other science. The 
possession of the birds is clearly not the same as the ha vin g them 
in the hand. And the original chase of them is not the same as 
taking them in the hand when they are already caged. 

199 This distinction between use and possession saves us from the 
absurdity of supposing that we do not know what we know, 
because we may know in one sensé, i. e. possess, what we do not 
know in another, i. e. use. But have we not escaped one difficulty 
only to encounter a greater ? For how can the exchange of two 
kinds of knowledge ever become false opinion ? As well might we 
suppose that ignorance could make a man know, or that blindness 
could make him see. Theaetetus suggests that in the aviary there 
may be flying about mock birds, or forms of ignorance, and we 
put forth our hands and grasp ignorance, when we are intending 

200 to grasp knowledge. But how can he who knows the forms of 
knowîedge and the forms of ignorance imagine one to be the 
other? Is there some other form of knowledge which distin- 
guishes them? and another, and another? Thus we go round 
and round in a circle and make no progress. 

Ali this confusion anses out of our attempt to explain false 
opinion without having explained knowledge. What then is 
knowledge? Theaetetus repeats that knowledge is true opinion. 

201 But this seems to be refuted by the instance of orators and 
judges. For surely the orator cannot convey a true knowledge of 
crimes at which the judges were not présent; he can only 
persuade them, and the judge may form a true opinion and truly 
judge. But if true opinion were knowledge they could not have 
judged without knowledge. 

Once more. Theaetetus offers a définition which he has heard: 
Knowledge is true opinion accompanied by définition or expia- 
nation. Socrates has had a similar dream, and has further heard 

202 that the first éléments are names only, and that définition or 
explanation begins when they are combined; the Ietters are 

203 unknown, the syllables or combinations are known. But this 
new hypothesis when tested by the Ietters of the alphabet is 
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Theaetetus. found to break down. The first syllable of Socrates* name is SO. 
analysis. But what is SO ? Two letters, S and O, a sibilant and a vowel, of 
whîch no further explanation can be given. And how can any 
one be ignorant of either of them, and yet know both of them ? 
There is, however, another alternative ; — We may suppose that 
the syllable has a separate form or idea distinct from the letters 
or parts. The ail of the parts may not be the whole. Theaetetus 
is very much inclined to adopt this suggestion, but when interro- 204 
gated by Soc rates he is unable to draw any distinction between 
the whole and ail the parts. And if the syl labiés have no parts, 205 
then they are those original éléments of which there is no ex- 
planation. But how can the syllable be known if the letter 
remains un known ? In learning to read as children, we are first 206 
taught the letters and then the syllables. And in music, the 
notes, which are the letters, have a much more distinct meaning 
to us than the combination of them. 

Once more, then, we must ask the meaning of the statement, 
that ' Knowledge is right opinion, accompanied by explanation or 
définition/ Explanation may mean, (1) the reflection or expres- 
sion of a man's thoughts — but every man who is not deaf and 
dumb is able to express his thoughts— or (2) the enumeration of 
the éléments of which anything is composed. A man may have 207 
a true opinion about a waggon, but then, and then only, has he 
knowledge of a waggon when he is able to enumerate the 
hundred planks of Hesiod. Or he may know the syllables of the 
name Theaetetus, but not the letters ; yet not until he knows both 
can he be said to have knowledge as well as opinion. But on the 
other hand he may know the syllable * The ' in the name Theaete- 
tus, yet he may be mistaken about the same syllable in the name 208 
Theodorus, and in learning to read we often make such mistakes. 
And even if he could write out ail the letters and syllables of 
your name in order, still he would only have right opinion. Yet 
there may be a third meaning of the définition, besides the image 
or expression of the mind, and the enumeration of the éléments, 
viz. (3) perception of différence. 

For example, I may see a man who has eyes, nose, and mouth ; 209 
— that will not distinguish him from any other man. Or he may 
have a snub-nose and prominent eyes;— that will not distinguish 
him from myself and you and others who are like me. But 
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when I see a certain kind of snub-nosedness, then I recognize Theaetetus. 
Theaetetus. And having this sign of différence, I have knowl edge. Analysis. 
JBut have I knowledge or opinion of this différence ? If I have only 
opinion I have not knowledge ; if I have knowledge we assume 
210 a disputed term; for knowledge will have to be defined as right 
opinion with knowledge of différence. 

And so, Theaetetus, knowledge is neither perception nor true 
opinion, nor yet définition accompanying true opinion. And 
I have shown that the children of your brain are not worth 
rearing. Are you still in labour, or have you brought ail you 
have to say about knowledge to the birth ? If you have any more 
thoughts, you will be the better for having got rid of thèse ; or 
if you have none, you will be the better for not fancying that 
you know what you do not know. Observe the limits of my 
art, which, like my mother's, is an art of midwifery; I do 
not prétend to compare with the good and wise of this and 
other âges. 

And now 1 go to meet Meletus at the porch of the King 
Archon ; but to-morrow I shall hope to see you again, Theodorus, 
at this place. 



I. The saying of Theaetetus, that ' Knowledge is sensible per- Int*oduc- 
ception,' may be assumed to be a current philosophical opinion of 
the âge. 1 The ancients,' as Aristotle (De Anim. iii. 3) says, citing 
a verse of Empedocles, 'affirmed knowledge to be the same as 
perception/ We may now examine thèse words, first, with 
référence to their place in the history of philosophy, and secondly, 
in relation to modem spéculations. 

(a) In the âge of Socrates the mind was passing from the object 
to the subject. The same impulse which a century before had led 
men to form conceptions of the world, now led them to frame 
gênerai notions of the human faculties and feelings, such as 
memory, opinion, and the like. The simplest of thèse is sensa- 
tion, or sensible perception, by which Plato seems to mean the 
generalized notion of feelings and impressions of sensé, without 
determining whether they are conscious or not. 

The theory that 'Knowledge is sensible perception* is the 
antithesis of that which dérives knowledge from the mind (Theaet. 
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Theaeutus. 185), or which assumes the existence of ideas independent of the 
Introduc- inind (Parra. 134). Yet from their extrême abstraction thèse 
TK>W * théories do not represent the opposite pôles of thought in the 
same way that the corresponding différences would in modem 
philosophy. The niost idéal and the most sensational have a 
tendency to pass into one another; Heracleitus, iike his great 
successor Hegel, has both aspects. The Eleatic isolation of Being 
and the Megarian or Cynic isolation of individuals are placed in 
the same class by Plato (Soph. 251 C, D) ; and the same principle 
which is the symbol of motion to one mind is the symbol of rest 
to another. The Atomists, who are sometimes regarded as the 
Materialists of Plato, denied the reality of sensation. And in the 
ancien t as well as the modem world there were reactions from 
theory to expérience, from ideas to sensé. This is a point of 
view from which the philosophy of sensation presented great 
attraction to the ancient thinker. Amid the conflict of ideas and 
the variety of opinions, the impression of sensé remained certain 
and uniform. Hardness, softness, cold, heat, &c. are not abso- 
lutely the same to différent persons (cp. 171 D), but the art of 
measuring could at any rate reduce them ail to definite natures 
(Rep. x. 602 D). Thus the doctrine that knowledge is perception 
supplies or seems to supply a firm standing ground. Like the 
other notions of the earlier Greek philosophy, it was held in 
a very simple way, without much basis of reasoning, and without 
suggesting the questions which naturally arise in our own minds 
on the same subject. 

(£) The fixedness of impressions of sensé furnishes a link of 
connection between ancient and modem philosophy. The modem 
thinker often repeats the parallel axiom, 'Ail knowledge is ex- 
périence.' He means to say that the outward and not the inward 
is both the original source and the final criterion of truth, because 
the outward can be observed and analyzed ; the inward is only 
known by external results, and is dimly perceived by each man 
for himself. In what does this diflfer from the saying of Theae- 
tetus? Chiefly in this— that the modem term * expérience/ while 
implying a point of departure in sensé and a retum to sensé, also 
includes ail the processes of reasoning and imagination which 
have intervened. The necessary connexion between them by no 
means affords a measure of the relative degree of importance 
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which is to be ascribed to either élément For the inductive Thautetus. 
portion of any science may be small, as in mathematics or ethics, inthoduo 
compared with that which the mind has attained by reasoning and T,0N * 
reflection on a very few facts. 

II. The saying that 4 AH knowledge is sensation ' is identified by 
Plato with the Protagorean thesis that 'Man is the measure of 
ail things.' The interprétation which Protagoras himself is 
supposed to give of thèse latter words is : ' Things are to me as 
they appear to me, and to y ou as they appear to you.' But 
there remains still an ambiguity both in the text and in the 
explanation, which has to be cleared up. Did Protagoras merely 
mean to assert the relativity of knowledge to the human mind ? 
or did he mean to deny that there is an objective standard of 
truth? 

Thèse two questions have not been always clearly distinguished; 
the relativity of knowledge has been sometimes confounded with 
uncertainty. The untutored mind is apt to suppose that objects 
exist independently of the human faculties, because they really 
exist independently of the faculties of any individual. In the 
same way, knowledge appears to be a body of truths stored up in 
books, which when once ascertained are independent of the 
discoverer. Further considération shows us that thèse truths 
are not reaîîy independent of the mind ; there is an adaptation of 
one to the other, of the eye to the object of sensé, of the mind to 
the conception. There would be no world, if there neither were 
nor ever had been any one to perceive the world. A slight effort 
of reflection enables us to understand this; but no effort of 
reflection will enable us to pass beyond the limits of our own 
faculties, or to imagine the relation or adaptation of objects to 
the mind to be différent from that of which we have expérience. 
There are certain laws of language and logic to which we are 
compelled to conform, and to which our ideas naturally adapt 
themselves; and we can no more get rid of them than we can 
cease to be ourselves. The absolute and infinité, whether ex- 
pîained as self-existence, or as the totality of human thought, or 
as the Divine nature, if known to us at ail, cannot escape from the 
category of relation. 

But because knowledge is subjective or relative to the mind, we 
are not to suppose that we are therefore deprived of any of the 
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Tkeaetitus* tests or criteria of truth. One man stiîl remains wîser than 
Iktroduc- another, a more accurate observer and relater of facts, a truer 
Tlc measure of the proportions of knowledge. Tfie nature of testi- 
mony is not altered, nor the vérification of causes by prescribed 
methods less certain. Again, the truth must often corne to a man 
through others, according to the measure of his capacity and 
éducation. But neither does this affect the testimony, whether 
written or oral, which he knows by expérience to be trustworthy. 
He cannot escape from the laws of his own mind ; and he cannot 
escape from the further accident of being dépendent for his 
knowledge on others. But still this is no reason why he should 
always be in doubt ; of many personal, of many historical and 
scientific facts he may be âbsolutely assured. And having such 
a mass of acknowledged truth in the mathematical and physical, 
not to speak of the moral sciences, the modems have certainly 
no reason to acquiesce in the statement that truth is appearance 
only, or that there is no différence between appearance and 
truth. 

The relativity of knowledge is a truism to us, but was a great 
psychological discovery in the fifth century before Christ. Of this 
discovery, the first distinct assertion is contained in the thesis of 
Protagoras. Probably he had no intention either of denying 
or affirming an objective standard of truth. He did not consider 
whether man in the higher or man in the lower sensé was 
a 'measure of ail things.' Like other great thinkers, he was 
absorbed with one idea, and that idea was the absoluteness of 
perception. Like Socrates, he seemed to see that philosophy 
must be brought back from 1 nature' to 'truth/ from the world 
to man. But he did not stop to analyze whether he meant 'man ' 
in the concrète or man in the abstract, any man or some men, 
' quod semper quod ubique ' or individual private judgment. Such 
an analysis lay beyond his sphère of thought ; the âge before 
Socrates had not arrived at thèse distinctions. Like the Cynics, 
again, he discarded knowledge in any higher sensé than per- 
ception. For 'truer' or 1 wiser* he substituted the word 'better/ 
and is not unwilling to admit that both states and individuals are 
capable of practical improvement. But this improvement does 
not arise from intellectuel enlightenment, nor yet from the 
exertion of the wîll, but from a change of circumstances and 
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impressions ; and he who can eflect this change in himself or Theaetetus, 
others may be deemed a philosopher. In the mode of effecting it, Introduc- 
while agreeing with Socrates and the Cynics in the importance TtON ' 
which he attaches to practical life, he is at variance with both 
of them. To suppose that practice can be divorced from spécu- 
lation, or that we may do good without caring about truth, is 
by no means singular, either in philosophy or life, The singu- 
larity of this, as of some other (so-called) sophistical doctrines, 
is the frankness with which they are avowed, instead of being 
veiled, as in modem times, under ambiguous and convenient 
phrases. 

Plato appears to treat Protagoras much as he himself is treated 
by Aristotle; that is to say, he does not attempt to understand 
him from his own point of view. But he entangles him in the 
meshes of a more advanced logic. To which Protagoras is sup- 
posed to reply by Megarian quibbles, which destroy logic, * Not 
only man, but each man, and each man at each moment' In 
the arguments about sight and memory there is a palpable 
unfairness which is worthy of the great 'brainless brothers,* 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, and may be compared with the 
€yK(tca\vfifA€voç (< obveîatus ') of Eubulides. For he who sees with 
one eye only cannot be truly said both to see and not to see; 
nor is memory, which is liable to forget, the immédiate knowledge 
to which Protagoras applies the term. Theodorus justly charges 
Socrates with going beyond the truth ; and Protagoras has equally 
right on his side when he protests against Socrates arguing from 
the common use of words, which 'the vulgar pervert in ail manner 
of ways.' 

II L The theory of Protagoras is connected by Aristotle as well 
as Plato with the flux of Heracleitus. But Aristotle is only 
following Plato, and Plato, as we have already seen, did not 
mean to imply that such a connexion ,was admitted by Protagoras 
himself. His metaphysical genius saw or seemed to see a common 
tendency in them, just as the modem historian of ancient phi- 
losophy might perceive a parallelism between two thinkers of 
which they were probably unconscious themselves. We must 
remember throughout that Plato is not speaking of Heracleitus, 
but of the Heracliteans, who succeeded him ; nor of the great 
original ideas of the master, but of the Eristic into which they had 
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Thiaetetus. degenerated a hundred years later. There is nothing in the 
Introouc- fragments of Heracleitus which at ail justifies Plato's account 
T "" i * oÇ^him. His philosophy may be resolved into two éléments — 
ljfrst, change, sec^ndly, law or measure pervading the change: 
twese he saw evetywhere, and often expressed in strange mytho- 
logicai symbols. But he has no analysis of sensible perception 
such as Plato attri butes to him ; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that he pushed his philosophy into that absolute négation 
in which Heracliteanism was sunk in the âge of Plato. He never 
said that ' change means every sort of change ; * and he expressly 
distinguished between ' the gênerai and particular understanding.' 
Like a poet, he surveyed the éléments of mythology, nature, 
thought, which lay before him, and sometimes by the light of 
genius he saw or seemed to see a mysterious principle working 
behind them. But as has been the case with other great philo- 
sophers, and with Plato and Aristotle themselves, what was really 
permanent and original could not be understood by the next 
génération, while a perverted logic carried out his chance ex- 
pressions with an illogical consistency. His simple and noble 
thoughts, like those of the great Eleatic, soon degenerated into 
a mere strife of words. And when thus reduced to inere words, 
they seem to have exercised a far wider influence in the cities 
of Ionia (where the people ' were mad about them ') than in the 
life-time of Heracleitus — a phenomenon which, though at fîrst 
sight singular, is not without a parai le 1 in the history of philosophy 
and theology. 

It is this perverted form of the Heraclitean philosophy which 
is supposed to eflfect the final overthrow of Protagorean sensa- 
tionalism. For if ail things are changing at every moment, in 
ail sorts of ways, then there is nothing fixed or defined at ail, 
and there fore no sensible perception, nor any true word by which 
that or anything else can be described. Of course Protagoras 
would not have admitted the justice of this argument any more 
than Heracleitus would have acknowledged the 'uneducated 
fanatics' who appealed to his writings. He might have said, 
' The excellent Socrates has first confused me with Heracleitus, 
and Heracleitus with his Ephesian successors, and has then 
disproved the existence both of knowledge and sensation. But 
I am not responsible for what I never said, nor will I admit 
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that my common-sense account of knowledge can be overthrown Tktaetetus. 
by inintelligible Heraclitean paradoxes.' Inthoduc- 

IV. Stiîl at the bottom of the arguments there remains a truth, ' 3 
that knowledge is something more than sensible perception 

this alone would not distinguish man from a tadpole. The 
absoluteness of sensations at each moment destroys the very 
consciousness of sensations (cp. Phileb. 21 D), or the power of 
comparing them. The sensés are not mere holes in a 'Trojan 
horse/ but the organs of a presiding nature, in which they meet. 
A great advance has been made in psychology when the sensés 
are recognized as organs of sensé, and we are admitted to see 
or feel 'through them 1 and not *by them,' a distinction of words 
which, as Socrates observes, is by no means pedantic. A stiîl 
further step has been made when the most abstract notions, such 
as Being and Not-being, sameness and différence, unity and 
plurality, are acknowledged to be the créations of the mind 
herself, working upon the feelings or impressions of sensé. In 
this manner Plato describes the process of acquiring them, in 
the words (186 D) ' Knowledge consists not in the feelings or 
affections (iradqpao-i), but in the process of reasoning about them 
(trvWoytafupy Here, as in the Parmenides (132 A), he means 
something not really différent from generalization. As in the 
Sophist, he is laying the foundation of a rational psychology, 
which is to supersede the Platonic réminiscence of Ideas as 
well as the Eleatic Being and the individualism of Megarians 
and Cynics. 

V. Having rejected the doctrine that ' Knowledge is perception/ 
we now proceed to look for a définition of knowledge in the sphère 
of opinion. But here we are met by a singular difficulty : How is 
false opinion possible? For we must either know or not know 
that which is presented to the mind or to sensé. We of course 
should answer at once : 1 No ; the alternative is not necessary, for 
there may be degrees of knowledge ; and we may know and have 
forgotten, or we may be learning, or we may have a gênerai but 
not a particular knowledge, or we may know but not be able to 
explain;' and many other ways may be imagined in which we 
know and do not know at the same time. But thèse answers 
belong to a later stage of metaphysical discussion ; whereas the 
difficulty in question naturally arises owing to the childhood of 
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Thecutettts. the human mind, like the parallel difïiculty respecting Not-being. 

Introduc- Mcn h ad only recently arrived at the notion of opinion ; they 
T,ON * could not at once define the true and pass beyond into the false. 
The very word ào£a was full of ambiguity, being sometimes, as in 
the Eleatic philosophy, applied to the sensible world, and again 
used in the more ordinary sensé of opinion. There is no con- 
nexion between sensible appearance and probability, and yet both 
of them met in the word ôo£a, and could hardly be disengaged from 
one another in the mind of the Greek îiving in the fifth or fourth 
century b. c. To this was often added, as at the end of the fifth 
book of the Republic, the idea of relation, which is equally dis- 
tinct from either of them ; also a fourth notion, the conclusion of 
the dialectical process, the making up of the mind after she has 
been 'talking to herselP, (Theat. 190). 

We are not then surprised that the sphère of opinion and of 
Not-being shouîd be a dusky, half-lighted place (Rep. v. p. 478), 
belonging neither to the old world of sensé and imagination, nor 
to the new world of reflection and reason. Plato attempts to clear 
up this darkness. In his accustomed manner he passes from the 
lower to the higher, without omitting the intermediate stages. 
This appears to be the reason why he seeks for the définition of 
knowledge first in the sphère of opinion. Hereafter we shall find 
that something more than opinion is required. 

False opinion is explained by Plato at first as a confusion of 
mind and sensé, which arises when the impression on the mind 
does not correspond to the impression made on the sensés. It is 
obvious that this explanation (supposing the distinction between 
impressions on the mind and impressions on the sensés to be 
admitted) does not account for ail forms of error ; and Plato has 
excluded himself from the considération of the greater number, by 
designedly omitting the intermediate processes of learning and 
forgetting ; nor does he include fallacies in the use of language or 
erroneous inferences. But he is struck by one possibility of error, 
which is not covered by his theory, viz. errors in arithmetic. For 
in numbers and calculation there is no combination of thought 
and sensé, and yet errors may often happen. Hence he is led to 
discard the explanation which might nevertheless have been sup- 
posed to hold good (for anything which he says to the contrary) 
as a rationale of error, in the case of facts derived from sensé. 
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Another attempt is made to explain false opinion by assigning Theactetus. 
to error a sort of positive existence. But error or ignorance is Introduc- 
essentially négative— a not-knowing ; if we knew an error, we 
should be no longer in error. We may veil our difficulty under 
figures of speech, but thèse, although telling arguments with the 
multitude, can never be the real foundation of a System of psy- 
chology. Only they lead us to dwell upon mental phenomena 
which if expressed in an abstract form would not be realized by 
us at alL The figure of the mind receiving impressions is one of 
those images which have rooted themselves for ever in language. 
It may or may not be a ' gracious aid ' to thought ; but it cannot be 
got rid of. The other figure of the enclosure is also remarkable 
as affording the first hint of universal all-pervading ideas,— a notion 
further carried out in the Sophist. This is implied in the birds, 
some in flocks, some solitary, which fly about anywhere and 
everywhere. Plato discards bot h figures, as not really solving 
the question which to us appears so simple : ' How do we make 
mistakes?' The failure of the enquiry seems to show that we 
should return to knowledge, and begin with that; and we may 
afterwards proceed, with a better hope of success, to the examina- 
tion of opinion. 

But is true opinion really distinct from knowledge ? The différ- 
ence between thèse he seeks to establish by an argument, which 
to us appears singular and unsatisfactory. The existence of true 
opinion is proved by the rhetoric of the law courts, which cannot 
give knowledge, but may give true opinion. The rhetorician cannot 
put the judge or juror in possession of ail the facts which prove 
an act of violence, but he may truly persuade them of the commis- 
sion of such an act. H ère the idea of true opinion seems to be a 
right conclusion from imperfect knowledge. But the correctness 
of such an opinion will be purely accidentai ; and is really the 
effect of one man, who has the means of knowing, persuading 
another who has not. Plato would have done better if he had 
said that true opinion was a contradiction in terms. 

Assuming the distinction .between knowledge and opinion, 
Theaetetus, in answer to Socrates, proceeds to define knowledge as 
true opinion, with definite or rational explanation. This Socrates 
identifies with another and différent theory, of those who assert 
that knowledge first begins with a proposition. 
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Tkeaelttus. The éléments may be perceived by sensé, but they are names, 
Ikt»oduc- and cannot be defined. When we assign to them some predicate, 
they first begin to have a meaning (ovofxarwv <rvfnr\oKrj \6yov ovvta). 
This seems équivalent to saying, that the individuals of sensé 
become the subject of knowledge when they are regarded as they 
are in nature in relation to other individuals. 

Yet we feel a difficulty in following this new hypothesis. For 
must not opinion be equally expressed in a proposition ? The 
différence between true and false opinion is not the différence 
between the particular and the universal, but between the true 
universal and the false. Thought may be as much at fault as 
sight. When we place individuals under a class, or assign to 
them attributes, this is not knowledge, but a very rudimentary 
process of thought ; the first generalization of ail, without which 
language would be impossible. And has Plato kept altogether 
clear of a confusion, which the analogous word \6yoç tends to 
create, of a proposition and a définition? And is not the con- 
fusion increased by the use of the analogous term ' éléments,' or 
* letters ' ? For there is no real resemblance between the relation 
of letters to a syllable, and of the terms to a proposition. 

Plato, in the spirit of the Megarian philosophy, soon discovers a 
fîaw in the explanation. For how can we know a compound of 
which the simple éléments are unknown to us? Can two un- 
knowns make a known ? Can a whole be something différent 
from the parts ? The answer of expérience is that they can ; for 
we may know a compound, which we are unable to analyze into 
its éléments ; and ail the parts, when united, may be more than 
ail the parts separated : e. g. the number four, or any other num- 
ber, is more than the units which are contained in it ; any chemical 
compound is more than and différent from the simple éléments. 
But ancient philosophy in this, as in many other instances, pro- 
ceeding by the path of mental analysis, was perplexed by doubts 
which warred against the plainest facts. 

Three attempts to explain the new définition of knowledge still 
remain to be considered. They ail of them turn on the explana- 
tion of \6yos. The first account of the meaning of the word is the 
refîection of thought in speech— a sort of nominalism : ' La science 
est une langue bien faite.' But anybody who is not dumb can say 
what hc thinks; thcrefore mcrc speech cannot be knowledge. 
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And yet we may observe, that there is in this explanation an Thecutttus. 
élément of truth which is not recognized by Plato ; viz, that truth Introduc- 
and thought are inséparable from language, although mere expres- 
sion in words is not truth. The second explanation of \6yos is the 
enumeration of the elementary parts of the complex whole* But 
this is only définition accompanied with right opinion, and does 
not yet attain to the certainty of knowledge. Plato does not men- 
tion the greater objection, which is, that the enumeration of 
particulars is endless; such a définition would be based on no 
principle, and would not help us at ail in gaining a common idea. 
The third is the best explanation^— the possession of a charactcr- 
istic mark, which seems to answer to the logical définition by 
genus and différence. But this, again, is equally necessarç' for 
right opinion ; and we have already determined, although not on 
very satisfactory grounds, that knowledge must be distinguisiied 
from opinion. A better distinction is drawn between them in the 
Timaeus (p. 51 E). They might be opposed as philosophy and 
rhetoric, and as conversant respectively with necessary and con- 
tingent matter. But no true idea of the nature of either of them, 
or of their relation to one another, could be framed until science 
obtained a content. The ancient philosophers in the âge of Plato 
thought of science only as pure abstraction, and to this opinion 
stood in no relation. 

Like Theaetetus, we have attained to no definite resuit. But an 
interesting phase of ancient philosophy has passed before us. 
And the négative resuit is not to be despised. For on certain 
subjects, and in certain states of knowledge, the work of négation 
or clearing the ground must go on, perhaps for a génération, 
before the new structure can begin to rise. Plato saw the neces- 
sity of combating the illogical logic of the Megarians and Eristics. 
For the completion of the édifice, he makes préparation in the 
Theaetetus, and crowns the work in the Sophist. 

Many (1) fine expressions, and (2) remarks full of wisdom, (3) 
also germs of a metaphysic of the future, are scattered up and 
down in the dialogue. Such, for example, as (1) the comparison 
of Theaetetus' progress in learning to the 'noiseless flow of a river 
of oil ' ; the satiricaJ touch, 'flavouring a sauce or fawning speech 
or the remarkable expression, * full of impure dialectic ' ; or the 
lively images under which the argument is dcscribed,— the flood 
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Thtatutus. of arguments pouring in,' the fresh discussions * bursting in like a 
Imthoduo band of revellers.' (2) As illustrations of the second head, may be 

TIOM* 

cited the remark of Soc rates, that * distinctions of words, although 
sometimes pedantic, are aîso necessary ' ; or the fine touch in the 
character of the lawyer, that ' dangers came upon him when the 
tenderness of youth was unequal to them ' ; or the description of the 
manner in which the spirit is broken in a wicked man who listens 
to reproof until he becomes like a child ; or the punishment of the 
wicked, which is not physical suffering, but the perpétuai com- 
panionship of evil (cp. Gorgias) ; or the saying, often repeated by 
Aristotle and others, that ' philosophy begins in wonder, for Iris 
is the child of Thaumas ' ; or the superb contempt with which the 
philosopher takes down the pride of wealthy landed proprietors by 
comparison of the whole earth. (3) Important metaphysical ideas 
are : a. the conception of thought, as the mind talking to herself ; 
b. the notion of a common sensé, developed further by Aristotle, 
and the explicit déclaration, that the mind gains her conceptions 
of Being, sameness, number, and the like, from reflection on her- 
self; c. the excellent distinction of Theactetus (which Socrates, 
speaking with emphasis, * leaves to grow ') between seeing the 
forms or hearing the sounds of words in a foreign language, and 
understanding the meaning of them ; and d. the distinction of 
Socrates himself between 1 having ' and * possessing 1 knowledge, 
in which the answer to the whole discussion appears to be con- 
tained. 



There is a différence between ancient and modem psychology, 
and we have a difficulty in expiai ning one in the terms of the 
other. To us the inward and outward sensé and the inward and 
outward worlds of which they are the organs are parted by a wail, 
and appear as if they could never be confounded. The mind is 
endued with faculties, habits, instincts, and a personality or con- 
sciousness in which they are bound together. Over against thèse 
are placed forms, colours, external bodies coming into contact with 
our own body. We speak of a subject which is ourselves, of an 
object which is ail the rest. Thèse are separable in thought, but 
united in any act of sensation, reflection, or volition. As there are 
various degrees in which the mind may enter into or be abstracted 
from the opérations of sensé, so there are various points at which 
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this séparation or union may be supposed to occur. And within Thcaetetus. 
the sphère of mind the analogy of sensé reappears ; and we dis- Introduc- 
tinguish not only external objects, but objects of will and of TÏON * 
knowledge which we contrast with them. Thèse again are com- 
prehended in a higher object, which reunites with the subject. 
A multitude of abstractions are created by the efforts of successive 
thinkers which bccome logical déterminations ; and they have to 
be arranged in order, before the scheme of thought is complète. 
The framework of the human intellect is not the peculium of an 
individual, but the joint work of many who are of ail âges and 
countries. What we are in mind is due, not merely to our 
physical, but to our mental antécédents which we trace in history, 
and more especially in the history of philosophy. Nor can mental 
phenomena be truly explained either by physiology or by the 
observation of consciousness apart from their history. They have 
a growth of their own, like the growth of a flower, a tree, a human 
being. They may be conceived as of themselves constituting a 
common mind, and having a sort of personal identity in which 
they coexist. 

So comprehensive is modem psychology, seeming to aim at 
constructing anew the entire world of thought. And prior to or 
simultaneously with this construction a négative process has to be 
carried on, a clearing away of useless abstractions which we have 
inherited from the past Many erroneous conceptions of the mind 
derived from former philosophies have found their way into lan- 
guage, and we with difficulty disengage ourselves from them. 
Mere figures of speech have unconsciously influenced the minds 
of great thinkers. Also there are some distinctions, as, for ex- 
ample, that of the will and of the reason, and of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, which are carried further than is justified by 
expérience. Any séparation of things which we cannot see or 
exactly define, though it may be necessary, is a fertile source 
of error. The division of the mind into faculties or powers or 
virtues is too deeply rooted in language to be got rid of, but it 
gives a false impression. For if we reflect on ourselves we see 
that ail our faculties easily pass into one another, and are bound 
together in a single mind or consciousness ; but this mental unity 
is apt to be concealed from us by the distinctions of language. 

A profusion of words and ideas has obscured rather than 
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T/uaeUtus. enlightened mental science. It is hard to say how many fallacies 
Imtroduo have arisen from the représentation of the mind as a box, as a 
'tabula rasa/ a book, a mirror, and the like. It is remarkable 
how Plato in the Theaetetus, after having indulged in the figure 
of the waxen tablet and the decoy, afterwards discards them. 
The mind is also represented by another class of images, as the 
spring of a watch, a motive power, a breath, a stream, a succes- 
sion of points or moments. As Plato remarks in the Cratylus, 
words expressive of motion as well as of rest are employed to 
describe the faculties and opérations of the mind ; and in thèse 
there is contained another store of fallacies. Some shadow or 
reflection of the body seems always to adhère to our thoughts 
about ourselves, and mental processes are hardly distinguished 
in language from bodily ones. To see or perceive are used in- 
diflerently of both; the words intuition, moral sensé, common 
sensé, the mind's eye, are figures of speech transferred from one 
to the other. And many other words used in early poetry or in 
sacred writings to express the works of mind have a material- 
istic sound ; for old mythology was allied to sensé, and the 
distinction of matter and mind had not as yet arisen. Thus 
materialism receives an illusive aid from language ; and both in 

philosophy and religion the imaginary figure or association eastly 
takes the place of real knowledge. 

Again, there is the illusion of looking into our own minds as if 
our thoughts or feelings were written down in a book. This is 
another figure of speech, which might be appropriately termed 
'the faflacy of the looking-glass.' We cannot look at the mind 
unless we have the eye which sees, and we can only look, not 
into, but out of the mind at the thoughts, words, actions of our- 
selves and others. What we dimly recognize within us is not 
expérience, but rather the suggestion of an expérience, which we 
may gather, if we will, from the observation of the world. The 
memory has but a feeble recollection of what we were saying or 
doing a few weeks or a few months ago, and still less of what we 
were thinking or feeling. Tjiis is one among many reasons why 
there is so little self-knowledge among mankind; they do not 
carry with them the thought of what they are or have been. The 
so-called 'facts of consciousness ' are equally evanescent; they 
are facts which nobody ever saw, and which can neither be 
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defined nor described. Of the three laws of thought the fïrst (AH Tktœietus. 
A = A) is an identical proposition — that is to say, a mère word or Istrodoc- 
symboî claiming to be a proposition : the two others (Nothing can 
be A and not A, and Everything is either A or not A) are untrue, 
because they exclude degrees and also the mixed modes and 
double aspects under which truth is so often presentcd to us. To 
assert that man is man is unmeaning; to say that he is free or 
necessary and cannot be both is a half truth only. Thèse are 
a few of the entanglements which impede the natural course of 
human thought. Lastly, there is the fallacy which lies still 
deeper, of regarding the individual mind apart from the universal, 
or either, as a self-existent entity apart from the ideas which are 
contained in them. 

In ancient philosophies the analysis of the mind is still rudi- 
mentary and imperfect. It naturally began with an effort to 
disengage the universal from sensé— this was the first lifting up 
of the mist. It wavered between object and subject, passing 
imperceptibly from one or Being to mind and thought. Appear- 
ance in the outward object was for a time indistinguishabîe from 
opinion in the subject. At length mankind spoke of knowing as 
well as of opining or perceiving. But when the word * knowledge ' 
was found how was it to be explained or defined ? It was not an 
error, it was a step in the right direction, when Protagoras said 
that * Man is the measure of ail things/ and that ' AU knowledge is 
perception.' This was the subjective which corresponded to the 
objective 'AH is flux/ But the thoughts of men deepened, and 
soon they began to be aware that knowledge was neither sensé, 
nor yet opinion — with or without explanation ; nor the expression 
of thought, nor the enumeration of parts, nor the addition of 
characteristic marks. Motion and rest were oqually ill adapted to 
express its nature, although both must in some sensé be attributed 
to it ; it might be described more truly as the mind conversing 
with herself ; the discourse of reason ; the hymn of dialectic, the 
science of relations, of ideas, of the so-called arts and sciences, of 
the one, of the good, of the ail :— this is the way along which Plato 
is leading us in his later dialogues. In its higher signification it 
was the knowledge, not of men, but of gods, perfect and ail 
sufficing like other ideals aîways passing out of sight, and 
nevertheless présent to the mind of Aristotle as well as Plato, and 
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Thuutetus. the reality to which they were both tending. For Aristotle as 
lirraoDuc- well as Plato would in modern phraseology have been termed 
TtoM * a mystic ; and like him would have defined the higher philosophy 
to be * Knowledge of being or essence/ — words to which in our 
own day we have a difficulty in attaching a meaning. 

Yet, in spite of Plato and his followers, mankind have again and 
again returned to a sensational philosophy. As to some of the 
early thinkers, amid the fïeetings of sensible objects, ideas alone 
seemed to be fixed, so to a later génération amid the fluctuation of 
philosophical opinions the only fixed points appeared to be out- 
ward objects. Any pretence of knowledge which went beyond 
them implied Iogical processes, of the correctness of which they 
had no assurance and which at best were only probable. The 
rnind, tired of wandering, sought to rest on firm ground ; when 
the idols of philosophy and language were stripped off, the 
perception of outward objects alone remained. The ancient Epi- 
cureans never asked whether the comparison of thèse with one 
another did not involve principles of another kind which were 
above and beyond them. In like manner the modern inductive 
philosophy forgot to enquire into the meaning of expérience, and 
did not attempt to form a conception of outward objects apart 
from the mind, or of the mind apart from them. Soon objects of 
sensé were merged in sensations and feelings, but feelings and 
sensations were still unanalyzed. At last we return to the 
doctrine attributed by Plato to Protagoras, that the mind is only 
a succession of momentary perceptions. At this point the 
modern philosophy of expérience forms an alliance with ancient 
scepticism. 

Thj higher truths of philosophy and religion are very far 
removed from sensé. Admitting that, like ail other knowledge, 
they are derived from expérience, and that expérience is ulti- 
mately resolvable into facts which corne to us through the eye and 
ear, still their origin is a mère accident which has nothing to do 
with their true nature. They are universal and unseen ; they 
belong to ail times— past, présent, and future. Any worthy notion 
of mind or reason includes them. The proof of them is, ist, their 
comprehensiveness and consistency with one another; 2ndly, 
their agreement with history and expérience. But sensation is of 
the présent only, is isolated, is and is not in successive moments. 
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It takes the passing hour as it cornes, following the lead of the .eye TheaeUius. 
or ear instead of the command of reason. It is a faculty which introdvc- 
man has in common with the animais, and in which he is inferior n0N * 
to many of them. The importance of the sensés in us is that 
they are the apertures of the mind, doors and Windows through 
which we take in and make our own the materials of knowledge. 
Regarded in any other point of view sensation is of ail mental 
acts the most trivial and superficial. Hence the term 'sensa- 
tional T is rightly used to express what is shallow in thought and 
feeling. 

We propose in what follows, first of ail, like Plato in the 
Theaetetus, to analyse sensation, and secondly to trace the 
connexion between théories of sensation and a sensational or 
Epicurean philosophy. 

§ I. We, as well as the ancients, speak of the five sensés, and 
of a sensé, or common sensé, which is the abstraction of them. 
The term 1 sensé * is also used metaphorically, both in ancient and 
modern philosophy, to express the opérations of the mind which 
are immédiate or intuitive. Of the five sensés, two— the sight 
and the hearing— are of a more subtle and complex nature, while 
two others— the smell and the taste— seem to be only more 
refîned varieties of touch. Ail of them are passive, and by this 
are distinguished from the active faculty of speech : they receive 
impressions, but do not produce them, except in so far as they 
are objects of sensé themselves. 

Physiology speaks to us of the wonderful apparatus of nerves, 
muscles, tissues, by which the sensés are enabled to fulfil their 
functions. It traces the connexion, though imperfectly, of the 
bodily organs with the opérations of the mind. Of thèse latter, it 
seem s rather to know the conditions than the causes. It can 
prove to us that without the brain we cannot think, and that 
without the eye we cannot see: and yet there is far more in 
thinking and seeing than is given by the brain and the eye. It 
observes the 'concomitant variations' of body and mind. Psy- 
chology, on the other hand, treats of the same subject regarded 
from another point of view. It speaks of the relation of the sensés 
to one another ; it shows how they meet the mind ; it analyzes 
the transition from sensé to thought The one describes their 
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Theattetus. nature as apparent to the outward eye ; by the other they are 
Ikt»oduo regarded only as the instruments of the mind. It is in this latter 
point of view that we propose to consider them. 

The simplest sensation involves an unconscious qc nascent 
opération of the mind ; it implies objects of sensé, and objects of 
sensé have différences of form, number, colour. But the con- 
ception of an object without us, or the power of discriminating 
numbers, forms, colours, is not given by the sensé, but by the 
mind. A mere sensation does not attain to distinctness : it is 
a confused impression, cnryK^yy^vov n, as Plato says (Rep. vii. 
524 B), until number introduces light and order into the confusion. 
At what point confusion becomes distinctness is a question of 
degree which cannot be precisely determined. The distant object, 
the undefined notion, corne out into relief as we approach them or 
attend to them. Or we may assist the analysis by attempting to 
imagine the world first dawning upon the eye of the infant or of 
a person newly restored to sight. Yet even with them the mind 
as well as the eye opens or enlarges. For ail three are insepar- 
ably bound together— the object would be nowhere and nothing, 
if not perceived by the sensé, and the sensé would have no power 
of distinguishing without the mind. 

But prior to objects of sensé there is a third nature in which 
they are contained — that is to say, space, which may be explained 
in various ways. It is the élément which surrounds them ; it is 
the vacuum or void which they leave or occupy when passing 
from one portion of space to another. It might be described in 
the language of ancient philosophy, as 'the Not-being' of objects. 
It is a négative idea which in the course of âges has become 
positive. It is originally derived from the contemplation of the 
world without us— the boundless earth or sea, the vacant heaven, 
and is therefore acquired chiefly through the sensé of sight : to 
the blind the conception of space is feeble and inadéquate, derived 
for the most part from touch or from the descriptions of others. 
At first it appears to be continuous ; afterwards we perceive it to 
be capable of division by lines or points, real or imaginary. By 
the help of mathematics we form another idea of space, which is 
altogether independent of expérience. Geometry teaches us that 
the innumerable lines and figures by which space is or may be 
intersected are absolutely true in ail their combinations and 
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conséquences. New and unchangeable properties of space are Thetutetus. 
thus developed, which are proved to us in a thousand ways by Introduo 
mathematical reasoning as well as by common expérience. 
Through quantity and measure we are conducted to our simplest 
and purest notion of matter, which is to the cube or solid what 
space is to the square or surface. And ail our applications of 
mathematics are applications of our ideas of space to matter. No 
wonder then that* they seem to have a necessary existence to us. 
Being the simplest of our ideas, space is also the one of which we 
have the most difficulty in ridding ourselves. Neither can we set 
a limit to it, for wherever we fix a limit, space is springing up 
beyond. Neither can we conceive a smaliest or indivisible portion 
of it; for within the smaliest there is a smaller still; and even 
thèse inconceivable qualities of space, whether the infinité or the 
infinitésimal, may be made the subject of reasoning and have 
a certain truth to us. 

Whether space exists in the mind or out of it, is a question 
which has no meaning. We should rather say that without it the 
mind is incapable of conceiving the body, and therefore of con- 
ceiving itself. The mind may be indeed imagined to contain the 
body, in the same way that Aristotle (partly following Plato) 
supposes God to be the outer heaven or circle of the universe. 
But how can the individual mind carry about the universe of 
space packed up within, or how can separate mind s have either 
a universe of their own or a common universe? In such con- 
ceptions there seems to be a confusion of the individual and the 
uni versai. To say that we can only have a true idea of ourselves 
when we deny the reality of that by which we have any idea 
of ourselves is an absurdity. The earth wn* ich is our habitation 
and 1 the starry heaven above ' and we ourselves are equally 
an illusion, if space is only a quality or condition of our minds. 

Again, we may compare the truths of space with other truths 
derived from expérience, which seem to have a necessity to us in 
proportion to the frequency of their récurrence or the truth of the 
conséquences which may be inferred from them. We are thus 
Jed to remark that the necessity in our ideas of space on which 
much stress has been laid, differs in a slight degree only from the 
necessity which appears to belong to other of our ideas, e.g. weight, 
motion, and the like. And there is another way in which this 
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Thetutetus. necessity may be explained. We have been taught it, and the 
Introduc- truth which we were taught or which we inherited has never 
been contradicted in ail our expérience and is therefore confirmed 
by it. Who can resist an idea which is presented to him in 
a gênerai form in every moment of his life and of which he 
finds no instance to the contrary ? The greater part of what 
is sometimes regarded as the a priori intuition of space is really 
the conception of the various geômetrical figures of which the 
properties have been revealed by mathematical analysis. And 
the certainty of thèse properties is immeasurably increased to 
us by our finding that they hold good not only in every instance, 
but in alî the conséquences which are supposed to flow from 
them. 

Neither must we forget that our idea of space, Hke our other 
ideas, has a history. The Homeric poems contain no word for it ; 
even the later Greek philosophy has not the Kantian notion of 
space, but only the definite * place' or 'the infinité/ To Plato, 
in the Timaeus, it is known only as the ' nurse of génération.' 
When therefore we speak of the necessity of our ideas of space 
we must remember that this is a necessity which has grown 
up with the growth of the human mind, and has been made 
by ourselves. We can free ourselves from the perplexities which 
are involved in it by ascending to a time in which they did not as 
yet exist. And when space or time are described as ' a priori 
forms or intuitions added to the matter given in sensation,* we 
should consider that such expressions belong really to the * pre- 
historic study' of philosophy, Le. to the eighteenth century, when 
men sought to explain the human mind without regard to history 
or language or the social nature of man. 

In every act of sensé there is a latent perception of space, of 
which we only become conscious when objects are withdrawn 
from it. There are various ways in which we may trace the 
connexion between them. We may think of space as unresisting 
matter, and of matter as divided into objects ; or of objects again 
as formed by abstraction into a collective notion of matter, and 
of matter as rarefied into space. And motion may be conceived 
as the union of there and not there in space, and force as the 
materializing or solidification of motion. Space again is the indi- 
viduaî and universaî in one ; or, in other words, a perception and 
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also a conception. So easiîy do what are sometimes called our Theaetctus. 
simple ideas pass into one another, and différences of kind résolve introduc- 
themselves into différences of degree. J 10N * 

Within or behind space there is another abstraction in many 
respects similar to it — time, the form of the invvard, as space 
is the form of the outward. As we cannot think of outward 
objects of sensé or of outward sensations without space, so neither 
can we think of a succession of sensations without time. It is 
the vacancy of thoughts or sensations, as space is the void of 
outward objects, and we can no more imagine the mind without 
the one than the world without the other. It is to arithmetic 
what space is to geometry; or, more strictly, arithmetic may 
be said to be equally applicable to both. It is defined in our 
minds, partly by the analogy of space and partly by the recol- 
lection of events which have happened to us, or the consciousness 
of feelings which we are experiencing. Like space, it is without 
limit, for whatever beginning or end of time we fix, there is 
a beginning and end before them, and so on without end. We 
speak of a past, présent, and future, and again the analogy of 
space assists us in conceiving of them as coexistent. When the 
limit of time is removed there arises in our minds the idea of 
eternity, which at first, like time itself, is only négative, but 
gradually, when connected with the world and the divine nature, 
like the other négative infinity of space, becomes positive. 
Whether time is prior to the mind and to expérience, or coeval 
with them, is (like the parallel question about space) unmeaning. 
Like space it has been realized gradually : in the Homeric poems, 
or even in the Hesiodic cosmogony, there is no more notion 
of time than of space. The conception of being is more gênerai 
than either, and might therefore with greater plausibility be 
affirmed to be a condition or quality of the mind. The a priori 
intuitions of Kant .would have been as unintelligible to Plato as 
his a priori synthetical propositions to Aristotle. The philosopher 
of Kônigsberg supposed himself to be analyzing a necessary 
mode of thought: he was not aware that he was dealing with 
a mere abstraction. But now that we are able to trace the graduai 
developement of ideas throùgh religion, through language, through 
abstractions, why should we interpose the fiction of time between 
ourselves and realities ? Why should we single out one of thèse 
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Theaetetus. abstractions to be the a priori condition of ail the others? It ' 
Iwt«oduc- cornes last and not first in the order of our thoughts, and is 
not the condition précèdent of them, but the last generalization 
of them. Nor can any principle be imagined more suicidai to 
philosophy than to assume that ail the truth which we are 
capable of attaining is seen only through an unreal médium. If 
ail that exists in time is illusion, we may well ask with Plato, 
1 What becomes of the mind ? ' 

Leaving the a priori conditions of sensation we may proceed 
to consider acts of sensé. Thèse admit of various degrees of 
duration or intensity; they admit also of a greater or less ex- 
tension from one object, wlfich is perceived direct ly, to many 
which are perceived indirectly or in a less degree, and to the 
various associations of the object which are latent in the mind. 
In gênerai the greater the intension the less the extension of 
them. The simplest sensation implies some relation of objects 
to one another, some position in space, some relation to a 
previous or subséquent sensation. The acts of seeing and 
hearing may be almost unconscious and may pass away un- 
noted ; they may also leave an impression behind them or power 
of recalling them. If, after seeing an object we shut our eyes, 
the object remains dimly seen in the same or about the same 
place, but with form and linéaments half fi lied up. This is the 
simplest act of memory. And as we cannot see one thing 
without at the same time seeing another, différent objects hang 
together in. recollection, and when we call for one the other 
quickly follows. To think of the place in which we have last 
seen a thing is often the best way of recalling it to the mind. 
Hence memory is dépendent on association. The act of recol- 
lection may be compared to the sight of an object at a great 
distance which we have previously seen near and seek to bring 
near to us in thought. Memory is to sensé as dreaming is to 
waking ; and like dreaming has a wayward and uncertain power 
of recalling impressions from the past 

Thus begins the passage from the outward to the inward 
sensé* But as yet there is no conception of a uni versai— the 
mind only remembers the individual object or objects, and is 
always attaching to them some colour or association of sensé. 
The power of recollection seems to dépend on the intensity or 
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largeness of the perception, or on the strength of some émotion Tkeaetetus. 

with which it is inseparably connected. This is the natural ïntroouo 

memory which is allied to sensé, such as children appear to noN " 

have and barbarians and animais. It is necessarily limited in 

range, and its limitation is its strength. In later lite, when the 

mind has become crowded with names, acts, feelings, images 

innumerable, we acquire by éducation another memory of System 

and arrangement which is both stronger and weaker than the 

first weaker in the recollection of sensible impressions as they 

are rep resent ed to us by eye or ear - stronger by the natural 

connexion of ideas with objects or with one another. And many 

of the notions which form a part of the train of our thoughts are 

hardly realized by us at the time, but, like numbers or algebraicaî 

symbols, are used as signs only, thus lightcning the labour of 

recollection. 

And now we may suppose that numerous images présent 
themselves to the mind, which begins to act upon them and to 
arrange them in various ways. Besides the impression of 
external objects présent with us or just absent from us, wc 
have a dimmer conception of other objects which have dis- 
appeared from our immédiate recoîlection and yet continue to 
exist in us. The mind is full of fancies which are passing to 
and fro before it. Somc feeling or association calls them up, 
and they are uttered by the lips. This is the first rudimentary 
imagination, which may be truly described in the Ianguage of 
Hobbes, as 'decaying sensé/ an expression which may be applied 
with equal truth to memory as well. For memory and imagi- 
nation, though wc sometimes oppose them, arc nearly allied : 
the différence betwcen them seems chiefly to lie in the activity 
of the one compared with the passivity of the other. The 
sensé decaying in memory reccives a flash of light or life from 
imagination. Dreaming is a link of connexion between them ; 
for in dreaming we feebly recollect and also feebly imagine at 
one and the same time. When reason is asleep the lower part 
of the mind wanders at wilî amid the images which have been 
received from without, the intelligent élément retires, and the 
sensual or sensuous takes its place. And so in the first efforts 
of imagination reason is latent or set aside ; and images, in part 
disorderly, but also having a unity ihowever impcrfecti of thcir 
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TheaeUtus. own, pour like a flood over the mind. And if we could penetrate 
iNTBomc- into the heads of animais we should probably find that their 
T10N ' intelligence, or the state of what in them is analogous to our 
intelligence, is of this nature. 

Thus far we have been speaking of men, rather in the points in 
which they resemble animais than in the points in which they 
difTer from them. The animal too has memory in various degrees, 
and the éléments of imagination, if, as appears to be the case, 
he dreams. How far their powers or instincts are educated by 
the circumstances of their lives or by intercourse with one another 
or with mankind, we cannot pçecisely tell. They, like ourselves, 
have the physical inheritance of form, scent, hearing, sight, and 
other qualities or instincts. But they have not the mental in- 
heritance of thoughts and ideas handed down by tradition, 'the 
slow additions that build up the mind ' of the human race. And 
language, which is the great educator of mankind, is wanting 
in them ; whereas in us language is ever présent— even in the 
infant the latent power of naming is almost immediately ob- 
servable. And therefore the description which has been already 
given of the nascent power of the faculties is in reality an 
anticipation. For simultaneous with their growth in man a 
growth of language must be supposed. The child of two years 
old sees the fire once and again, and the fc^uic observation of 
the same recurring object is associated with the feeble utterance 
of the name by which he is taught to call it. Soon he learns 
to utter the name when the object is no longer thv/e, but the 
désire or imagination of it is présent to him. At first in every 
use of the word there is a colour of sensé, an indistinct picture 
of the object which accompanies it. But in later years he sees 
in the name only the universal or class word, and the more 
abstract the notion becomes, the more vacant is the image which 
is presented to him. Henceforward ail the opérations of his 
mind, including the perceptions of sensé, are a synthesis of 
sensations, words, conceptions. In seeing or hearing or looking 
or listening the sensible impression prevails over the conception 
and the word. In refîection the process is reversed— the outward 
object fades away into nothingness, the name or the conception 
or both together are everything. Language, like numbcr, is 
intcrmcdiatc bctween the two, partaking of the definiteness of 
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the outer and of the universality of the inner world. For logic Theaetetm. 
teaches us that every vvord is reaJIy a universal, and only con- i NTRO duc- 
descends by the heîp of position or circumlocution to become the Tî 4 
expression of individuals or particulars. And sometimes by using 
words as symbols we are able to give a 'local habitation and 
a naine' to the infinité and inconceivable. 

Thus we see that no line can be drawn between the powers 
of sensé and of reflection — they pass imperceptibly into onc 
another. We may indeed distinguish between the seeing and the 
closed eye— between the sensation and the recollection of it. But 
this distinction carries us a very little way, for recollection is 
présent in sight as well as sight in recollection. There is no 
impression of sensé which does not simultaneously recall différ- 
ences of form, number, colour, and the like. Neither is such 
a distinction applicable at ail to our internai bodily sensations, 
which give no sign of themselves when unaccompanied with pain, 
and even when we are most conscious of them, have often no 
assignable place in the human frame. Who can divide the nerves 
or great nervous centres from the mind which uses them ? Who 
can separate the pains and pleasures of the mind from the pains 
and pleasures of the body ? The words ' inward and outward,* 
* active and passive,' 4 mind and body,' are best conceived by 
us as différences of degree passing into différences of kind, and 
at one time and under one aspect acting in harmony and then 
again opposed, They introduce a System and order into the 
knowledge of our being ; and yet, like many other gênerai ternis, 
are often in advance of our actual analysis or observation, 

According to some writers the inward sensé is only the fading 
away or imperfect realization of the outward. But this leaves out 
of sight one half of the phenomenon. For the mind is not only 
withdrawn from the world of sensé but introduced to a higher 
world of thought and reflection, in which, like the outward sensé, 
she is trained and educated. By use the outward sensé becomes 
keener and more intense, especially when confined within narrow 
limits. The savage with little or no thought has a quicker dis- 
cernment of the track than the civilized man ; in like manner the 
dog, having the help of scent as well as of sight, is superior to the 
savage. By use again the inward thought becomes more defined 
and distinct ; what was at first an effort is made ca^y by the 
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Theattetus. natural instrumentality of language, and the mind learns to grasp 
Imtkoduc universals with no more exertion than is required for the sight of 
an outward object. There is a natura! connexion and arrange- 
ment of them, îike the association of objects in a landscape. Just 
as a note or two of music suffices to recalJ a whole pièce to the 
musician's or composées mind, so a great principle or leading 
thought suggests and arranges a world of particulars. The power 
of reflection is not feebler than the faculty of sensé, but of a higher 
and more comprehensive nature. It not only receives the uni- 
versals of sensé, but gives them a new content by comparing and 
combining them with one another. It withdraws from the seen that 
it may dwell in the unseen. The sensé only présents us with a 
flat and impénétrable surface : the mind takes the world to pièces 
and puts it together on a new pattern. The universals which are 
detached from sensé are reconstructed in science. They and not 
the mere impressions of sensé are the truth of the world in which 
we live ; and (as an argument to those who will only believe ' what 
they can hold in their hands ') we may further observe that they 
are the source of our power over it. To say that the outward 
sensé is stronger than the inward is Iike saying that the arm of 
the workman is stronger than the constructing or directing mind. 

Returning to the sensés we may briefly consider two questions 
— fîrst their relation to the mind, secondly, their relation to outward 
objects : — 

i. The sensés are not merely 4 noies set in a wooden horse' 
(Theaet. 184 D), but instruments of the mind with which they are 
organically connected. There is no use of them without some use 
of words— some natural or latent logic— some previous expérience 
or observation. Sensation, like ail other mental processes, is com- 
plex and relative, though apparently simple. The sensés mutually 
confîrm and support one another ; it is hard to say how much our 
impressions of hearing may be affected by those of sight, or how 
far our impressions of sight may be corrected by the touch, 
especially in infancy. The confirmation of them by one another 
cannot of course be given by any one of them. Many intuitions 
which are inséparable from the act of sensé are really the resuit 
of compîicated reasonings. The most cursory glance at objects 
enables the experienced eye to judge approximately of their 
relations and distance, although nothing is impressed upon the 
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retina except colour, including gradations of light and shade. Thuutctus* 
From thèse délicate and almost imperceptible différences we Iktroduc- 
seem chiefîy to dérive our ideas of distance and position. By TION ' 
comparison of what is near with what is distant we learn that 
the tree, house, river, &c. which are a long way off are objects of 
a like nature with those which are seen by us in our immédiate 
neighbourhood, although the actual impression made on the cye is 
very différent in one case and in the other. This is a language of 
Marge and small letters * (Rep. 2. 3C8 D), slightly differing in form 
and exquisitely graduated by distance, which we are learning ail 
our Iife long, and which we attain in various degrecs according to 
our powers of sight or observation. There is another considéra- 
tion. The greater or less strain upon the* nerves of the eye or ear 
is communicated to the mind and silently informs the judgment. 
We have also the use not of one eye only, but of two, which give 
us a wider range, and help us to discern, by the greater or less 
acuteness of the angle which the rays of sight form, the distance 
of an object and its relation to other objects. But we are already 
passing beyond the limits of our actual knowledge on a subject 
which has given rise to many conjectures. More important than 
the addition of another conjecture is the observation, whether in 
the case of sight or of any other sensé, of the great complexity of 
the causes and the great simplicity of the effect. 

The sympathy of the mind and the ear is no less striking than 
the sympathy of the mind and the eye. Do we not seem to 
perceive instinctiveîy and as an act of sensé the différences of 
articulate speech and of musical notes ? Yet how small a part 
of speech or of music is produced by the impression of the ear 
compared with that which is furnished by the mind ! 

Again : the more refined facully of sensé, as in animais so also 
in man, seems often to be transmitted by inheritancc. Neither 
must we forget that in the use of the sensés, as in his whole 
nature, man is a social being, who is always being educated by 
language, habit, and the teaching of other men as well as by his 
own observation. He knows distance because he is taught it by 
a more experienced judgment than his own ; he distinguishes 
sounds because he is told to remark them by a person of a more 
discerning ear. And as we inherit from our parents or other 
ancestors peculiar powers of sense or fecling, so wc improve and 
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TheaeUtus. strengthen them, not only by regular teaching, but also by 
Jnirouuc- sympathy and communion with other persons. 

2. The second question, namely, that concerning the relation of 
the mind to external objects, is really a trifling one, though it has 
been made the subject of a famous philosophy. We may if we 
like, with Berkeley, résolve objects of sensé into sensations ; but 
the change is one of name only, and nothing is gained and some- 
thing is lost by such a resolution or confusion of them. For we 
have not really made a single step towards idealism, and any 
arbitrary inversion of our ordinary modes of speech is disturbing 
to the mind. The youthful metaphysician is delighted at his mar- 
vellous discovery that nothing is, and that what we see or feel is 
our sensation only: for à day or two the world has a new interest 
to him ; he alone knows the secret which has been communicated 
to him by the philosopher, that mind is ail— when in fact he is 
going out of his mind in the first intoxication of a great thought. 
But he soon finds that ail things remain as they were— the laws of 
motion, the properties of matter, the qualities of substances. After 
having inflicted his théories on any one who is willing to receive 
them, 'first on his father and mother, secondly on some other 
patient listcner, thirdly on his dog/ he finds that he only differs 
from the rest of mankind in the use of a word. He had once 
hoped that by getting rid of the solidity of matter he might open a 
passage to worlds beyond. He liked to think of the world as the 
représentation of the divine nature, and delighted to imagine 
angels and spirits wandering through space, présent in the room 
in which he is sitting without coming through the door, nowhere 
and everywhere at the same instant. At length he finds that he 
has been the victim of his own fancies ; he has neither more nor 
less évidence of the supernatural than he had before. He himself 
has become unsettled, but the laws of the world remain fixed as at 
the beginning. He has discovered that his appeal to the fallibility 
of sensé was really an illusion. For whatever uncertainty there 
may be in the appearances of nature, arises only out of the imper- 
fection or variation of the human sensés, or possibly from the 
deficiency of certain branches of knowledge ; when science is able 
to apply her tests, the uncertainty is at an end. We are apt some- 
times to think that moral and metaphysical philosophy are Iowered 
by the influence which is exercised over them by physical science. 
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But any interprétation of nature by physical science is far in Thcactetus. 
advance of such idealism. The philosophy of Berkeley, while i N troduc- 
giving unbounded license to the imagination, is still grovelling on n ° N ' 
the level of sensé. 

We may, if wc please, carry this scepticism a step further, and 
deny, not only objects of sensé, but the continuity of our sensations 
themselves. We may say with Protagoras and Hume that what is 
appears, and that what appears appears only tô individuals, and 
to the same individual only at one instant. But then, as Plato asks, 
— and we must repeat the question,- What becomes of the mind ? 
Expérience tells us by a thousand proofs that our sensations of 
colour, taste, and the like, are the same as they were an instant 
ago— that the act which we are performing one minute is con- 
tinued by us in the next— and also supplies àbundant proof that 
the perceptions of other men are, speaking gcnerally, the same 
or nearly the same with our own. After having slowly and 
laboriously in the course of âges gained a conception of a whole 
and parts, of the constitution of the mind, of the relation of man to 
God and nature, imperfect indeed, but the best we can, we are 
asked to return again to the ' beggarly éléments ' of ancient scepti- 
cism, and acknowledge only atoms and sensations devoid of life or 
umty. Why should we not go a step further still and doubt the 
existence of the sensés or of ail things ? We are but ' such stuft' 
as dreams are made of;' forwe have left ourseîves no instruments 
of thought by which we can distinguish man from the animais, or 
conceive of the existence even of a mollusc. And observe, this 
extrême scepticism has been ailowed to spring up among us, not, 
like the ancient scepticism, in an âge when nature and language 
really seemed to be full of illusions, but in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when men walk in the daylight of inductive 
science. 

The attractiveness of such spéculations arises out of their true 
nature not being perceived. They are veiled in graceful language ; 
they are not pushed to extrêmes; they stop where the human 
mind is disposed also to stop— short of a manifest absurdity. 
Their inconsistency is not observed by their authors or by man- 
kind in gênerai, who are equally inconsistent themselves. They 
leave on the mind a pîeasing sensé of wonder and novelty; in 
youth they seem to have a natural affinity to onc class of person^ 
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Thêaetetus. as poetry has to another; but in later life either we drift back 
Intbodlc- into common sensé, or we make them the starting-points of a 
higher philosophy. 

We are often told that we should enquire into ail things before 
we accept them ;— with what limitations is this true ? For we 
cannot use our sensés without admitting that we have them, or 
think without presupposing that there is in us a power of thought, 
or affirm that alî knowledge is derived from expérience without 
implying that this first principle of knowledge is prior to ex- 
périence. The truth seems to be that we begin with the natural 
use of the mind as of the body, and we seek to describe this as 
well as we can. We eat before we know the nature of digestion : 
we think before we know the nature of reflection. As our know- 
ledge increases, our perception of the mind enlarges also. We 
cannot indeed get beyond facts, but neither can we draw any line 
which séparâtes facts from ideas. And the mind is not something 
separate from them but included in them, and they in the mind, 
both having a distinctness and individuality of their own. To 
reduce our conception of mind to a succession of feelings and 
sensations is like the attempt to view a wide prospect by inchcs 
through a microscope, or to calculate a period of chronology by 
minutes. The mind ceases to exist when it loses its continuity, 
which though far from being its highest détermination, is yet 
necessary to any conception of it. Even an inanimate nature 
cannot be adequately represented as an endless succession of 
states or conditions. 

§ II. Another division of the subject has yct to be considered : 
Why should the doctrine that knowledge is sensation, in ancient 
times, or of sensationalism or materialism in modem times, be 
ailied to the lower rather than to the higher view of ethical phi- 
losophy ? At first sight the nature and origin of knowledge appear 
to be wholly disconnected from ethics and religion, nor can we 
deny that the ancient Stoics were materialists, or that the mate- 
rialist doctrines prévalent in modem times have been associated 
with great virtues, or that both religious and philosophical idealism 
have not unfrequently parted company with practice, Still upon 
the whole it must be admitted that the higher standard of duty 
has gonc hand in hand with the higher conception of knowledge. 
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It is Protagoras who is seeking to adapt himself to the opinions of Theaeutus. 
the world ; it is Plato who ri ses above them : the one maintaining Introovc- 
that ail knowledge is sensation; the other basing the virtues on ° N 
the idea of good. The reason of this phenomenon has now to be 
examined. 

By those who rest knowledge immediately upon sensé, that 
explanation of human action is deemed to be the truest which is 
nearest to sensé. As knowledge is reduced to sensation, so virtue 
is reduced to feeling, happiness or good to pleasure. The différent 
virtues — the various characters which exist in the world — are the 
disguises of self-interest. Human nature is dried up ; there is no 
place left for imagination, or in any higher sensé for religion. 
Ideals of a whole, or of a state, or of a law of duty, or of a divine 
perfection, are out of place in an Epicurean philosophy. The very 
tenus in which they are expressed are suspected of having no 
meaning. Man is to bring himself back as far as he is able to the 
condition of a rational beast. He is to limit himself to the pursuit 
of pleasure, but of this he is to make a far-sighted calculation ;— he 
is to be rationalized, secularized, animalized : or he is to be an 
amiable sceptic, better than his own philosophy, and not falling 
below the opinions of the world. 

Imagination has been called that 'busy faculty' which is always 
intruding upon us in the search after truth. But imagination is 
also that higher power by which we rise above ourselves and the 
commonpîaces of thought and life. The philosophical imagination 
is another name for reason finding an expression of herseîf in the 
outward world. To deprive life of ideals is to deprive it of ail 
higher and comprehensive aims and of the power of imparting 
and communicating them to others. For men are taught, not by 
those who are on a level with them, but by those who rise above 
them, who see the distant hills, who soar into the empyrean. 
Like a bird in a cage, the mind confined to sensé is always being 
brought back from the higher to the lower, from the wider to the 
narrower view of human knowledge. It seeks to fly but cannot : 
instead of aspiring towards perfection, 'it hovers about this lower 
world and the earthly nature.* It loses the religious sensé which 
more than any other seems to take a man out of himself. Weary 
of asking * What is truth ? ' it accepts the ' blind witness of eyes 
and ears: ' it draws around itself the curtain of the physical world 
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Thtaetctus. and is satisfied. The strength of a sensational philosophy lies in 
Inthoduc- the ready accommodation of it to the minds of men ; many who 
have been metaphysicians in their youth, as they advance in years 
are prone to acquiesce in things as they are, or rather appear to 
be. They are spectators, not thinkers, and the best philosophy 
is that which requires of them the least amount of mental effort. 

As a lower philosophy is easier to apprehend than a higher, so 
a lower way of life is easier to follow ; and therefore such a philo- 
sophy seems to dérive a support from the gênerai practice of 
mankind. It appeals to principles which they ail know and 
recognize : it gives back to them in a generalized form the results 
of their own expérience. To the man of the world they are the 
quintessence of his own reflections upon life. To follow custom, 
to have no new ideas or opinions, not to be straining after im- 
possibilités, to enjoy to-day with just so much forethought as is 
necessary to provide for the morrow, this is regarded by the 
greater part of the world as the natural way of passing through 
existence. And many who have lived thus have attained to a 
lower kind of happiness or equanimity. They have possessed 
their soûls in peace without ever allowing them to wander into 
the région of religious or political controversy, and without any 
care for the higher interests of man. But nearly ail the good (as 
well as some of the evil) which has ever been done in this world 
has been the work of another spirit, the work of enthusiasts and 
idealists, of apostles and martyrs. Thé leaders of mankind have 
not been of the gentle Epicurean type; they have personifîed 
ideas ; they have sometimes also been the victims of them. But 
they have always been seeking after a truth or idéal of which 
they feil short ; and have died in a manner disappointed of their 
hopes that they might lift the human race out of the slough in 
which they found them. They have done little compared with 
their own visions and aspirations; but they have done that little, 
only because they sought to do, and once perhaps thought that 
they were doing, a great deal more. 

The philosophies of Epicurus or Hume give no adéquate or 
dignified conception of the mind. There is no organic unity in a 
succession of feeling or sensations ; no comprehensiveness in an 
infini ty of separate actions. The individual ne ver reflects upon 
himself as a whoîe ; he can hardly regard one act or part of his 
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life as the cause or effect of any other act or part. Whether in Theactetus. 
practice or spéculation, he is to himself only in successive instants. Intkoduc- 
To such thinkers, whether in ancient or in modem times, the mind 
is only the poor récipient of impressions— not the heir of ail the 
âges, or connected with ail other minds. It begins again with its 
own modicum of expérience having only such vague conceptions 
of the wisdom of the past as are inséparable from language and 
popular opinion. It seeks to explain from the expérience of the 
individual what can only be learned from the history of the world. 
It has no conception of obligation, duty, conscience— thèse are 
to the Epicurean or Utilitarian philosopher only names which 
interfère with our natural perceptions of pleasure and pain. 

There seem then to be several answers to the question, Why 
the theory that ail knowledge is sensation is allied to the lower 
rather than tothe higher viewof ethicai philosophy :— ist, Because 
it is easier to understand and practise ; 2ndly, Because it is fatal 
to the pursuit of ideals, moral, political, or religious ; 3rdly, Because 
it deprives us of the means and instruments of higher thought, of 
any adéquate conception of the mind, of knowledge, of conscience, 
of moral obligation. 



On the nature and limits of Psychology. 

« yàp àpXQ P** » firf o&f, TtXcvrfj ôc xat rà fcrra^ù f £ ol pr) olàt avji- 
frcVXc *rm, rU MX<H>h *ty rotavnjr Spokoyiav irorc eVtor^^i' ywV&u ; 
Plat. Rep. VII. 533 C. 

fx6pov yàp avro Xéyrt», &<rir€p yvpvov kcu dnrfp^fuûfitvov <hrà râ>v ovr<av 
ànâvTCùVy àduvaroy. Soph. 237 D. 

Since the above essay first appeared, many books on Psychology 
have been given to the world, partly based upon the views of 
Herbart and other German philosophers, partly independent of 
them. The subject has gained in bulk and extent; whether it 
has had any true growth is more doubtful. It begins to assume 
the language and claim the authority of a science; but it is only 
an hypothesis or outline, which may be filled up in many ways 
according to the fancy of individual thinkers. The basis of it is a 
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Tkeaetetus. precarious one,— consciousness of ourselves and a somewhat un- 
Intkodl'c- certain observation of the rest of mankind. Its relations to other 
sciences are not yet determined : they seem to be almost too 
complicated to be ascertained. It may be corapared to an irregular 
building, run up hastily and not likely to îast, because its founda- 
tions are weak, and in many places rest only on the surface of 
the ground. It has sought rather to put together scattered 
observations and to make them into a system than to describe 
or prove them. It has never severely drawn the line between 
facts and opinions. It has substituted a technical phraseology 
for the common use of language, being neither able to win 
acceptance for the one nor to get rid pf the other. 

The system which has thus arisen appears to be a kind of 
metaphysic narrowed to the point of view of the individual 
mind, through which, as through some new optical instrument 
limiting the sphère of vision, the interior of thought and sensa- 
tion is examined. But the individual mind in the abstract, as 
distinct from the mind of a particular individual and separated 
from the environment of circumstances, is a fiction only. Yet 
facts which are partly true gather around this fiction and are 
naturally described by the help of it. There is also a common 
type of the mind which is derived from the comparison of 
many minds with one another and with our own. The pheno- 
mena of which Psychology treats are familiar to us, but they 
are for the most part indefinite ; they relate to a something 
inside the body, which seems also to overleap the limits of 
space. The opérations of this something, when isolated, cannot 
be analyzed by us or subjected to observation and experi- 
ment. And there is another point to be considered. The mind, 
when thinking, cannot survey that part of itself which is used 
in thought. It can only be contemplated in the past, that is to 
say, in the history of the individual or of the world. This is 
the scientific method of studying the mind. But Psychology has 
also some other supports, specious rather than real. It is partly 
sustained by the false analogy of Physical Science and has great 
expectations from its near relationship to Physiology. We truly 
remark that there is an infinité complexity of the body correspond- 
ing to the infinité subtlety of the mind ; we are conscious that 
they are very nearly connected. But in endeavouring to trace 
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the nature of the connexion we are baffled and disappointed. Theœtetus. 
In our knowledge of them the gulf reniai n s the same : no micro- ïnt«oduc« 
scope has ever seen into thought ; no reflection on ourselves has TI0K ' 

supplied the missing link between mind and matter Thèse 

are the conditions of this very inexact science, and we shall only 
know less of it by pretending to know more, or by assigning to 
it a form or style to which it has not yet attained and is not really 
entitled. 

Expérience shows that any System, however baseless and 
ineffêctual, in our own or in any other âge, may be accepted and 
continue to be studied, if it seeks to satisfy some unanswered 
question or is based upon some ancient tradition, especially if it 
takes the form and uses the language of inductive philosophy. 
The fact therefore that such a science exists and is popular, 
affords no évidence of its truth or value. Many who have pursued 
it far into détail have never examined the foundations on which it 
rests. There have been many imaginary subjects of knowledge 
of which enthusiastic persons have made a lifelong study, without 
ever asking themselves what is the évidence for them, what is the 
use of them, how long they will last ? They may pass away, Jike 
the authors of them, and * leave not a wrack behind ; 1 or they may 
survive in fragments. Nor is it only in the Middle Ages, or in the 
literary désert of China or of India, that such Systems have arisen ; 
in our own enlightened âge, growing up by the side of Physics, 
Ethics, and other really progressive sciences, there is a weary 
waste of knowledge, falsely so-called. There are sham sciences 
which no logic has ever put to the test, in which the désire for 
knowledge invents the materials of it. 

And therefore it is expédient once more to review the bases of 
Psychology, lest we should be imposed upon by its pretensions. 
The study of it may have done good service by awakening us to 
the sensé of inveterate errors familiarized by language, yet it may 
have fallen into still greater ones; under the pretence of new 
investigations it may be wasting the lives of those who are 
engaged in it. It may also be found that the discussion of it 
will throw light upon some points in the Theaetetus of Plato,— the 
oldest work on Psychology which has corne down to us. The 
imaginary science may be called, in the language of ancient philo- 
sophy, 'a shadow of a part of Dialectic or Metaphysic ' (Gorg. 463). 
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TkcœUtus. In this postscript or appendix we propose to treat, first, of the 
Intkoduo true bases of Psychology ; secondly, of the errors into which the 
T,0N * students of it are most likely to fall; thirdly, of the principal 
subjects which are usually comprehended under it ; fourthly, of 
the form which facts relating to the mind most naturally assume. 

We may préface the enquiry by two or three remarks 

(1) We do not daim for the popular Psychology the position 
of a science at ail ; it cannot, Hke the Physical Sciences, proceed by 
the Inductive Method : it has not the necessity of Mathematics : 
it does not, Iike Metaphysic, argue from abstract notions or from 
internai cohérence. It is made up of scattered observations. 
A few of thèse, though they may sometimes appear to be truisms, 
are of the greatest value, and free from ail doubt. We are conscious 
of them in ourselves ; we observe them working in others ; we 
are assured of them at ail times. For example, we are absolutely 
certain, (a) of the influence exerted by the mind over the body or 
by the body over the mind : (b) of the power of association, by 
which the appearance of some person or the occurrence of some 
event recalls to mind, not always but often, other persons and 
events : (c) of the eflfect of habit, which is strongest when least 
disturbed by refîection, and is to the mind what the bones are to 
the body : (d) of the reaJ, though not unlimited, freedom of the 
human will: (e) of the référence, more or less distinct, of our 
sensations, feelings, thoughts, actions, to ourselves, which is called 
consciousness, or, when in excess, self-consciousness : (f) of 
the distinction of the * I ' and 1 Not 1/ of ourselves and outward 
objects. But when we attempt to gather up thèse éléments in 
a single System, we discover that the links by which we combine 
them are apt to be mere words. We are in a country which has 
never been cleared or surveyed ; here and there only does a gleam 
of light corne through the darkness of the forest. 

(2) Thèse fragments, although they can never become science 
in the ordinary sensé of the word, are a real part of knowledge 
and may be of great value in éducation. We may be able to add 
a good deal to them from our own expérience, and we may verify 
them by it. Self-examination is one of those studies which a 
man can pursue alone, by attention to himself and the processes 
of his individual mind. He may learn much about his own 
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character and about the character of others, if he will ' make his Thtaetetus. 
mind sit down ' and look at itself in the glass. The great, if Introdoc 
not the only use of such a study is a practical one,- -to know, n ° N ' 
first, human nature, and, secondly, our own nature, as it truly is. 

(3) Hence it is important that we should conceive of the 
mind in the noblest and simplest manner. While acknowledging 
that language has been the greatest factor in the formation of 
human thought, we must endeavour to get rid of the disguises, 
oppositions, contradictions, which arise out of it. We must dis- 
engage ourselves from the ideas which the customary use of 
words has implanted in us. To avoid error as much as possible 
when we are speaking of things unseen, the principal terms which 
we use should be few, and we should not allow ourselves to be 
enslaved by them. Instead of seeking to frame a technical 
language, we should vary our forms of speech, lest they should 
degenerate into formulas. A difficult philosophical problem is 
better understood when translated into the vernacular. 

I. a. Psychology is inséparable from language, and early language 
contains the fîrst impressions or the oldest expérience of man 
respecting himself. Thèse impressions are not accurate repré- 
sentations of the truth ; they are the reflections of a rudimentary 
âge of philosophy. The first and simplest forms of thought are 
rooted so deep in human nature that they can never be got rid of ; 
but they have been perpetually enlarged and elevated, and the 
use of many words has been transferred from the body to the 
mind. The spiritual and intellectual have thus become separated 
from the material— there is a cleft between them ; and the heart 
and the conscience of man rise above the dominion of the 
appetites and create a new language in which they too find 
expression. As the différences of actions begin to be per- 
ceived, more and more names are needed. This is the first 
analysis of the human mind ; having a gênerai foundation in 
popular expérience, it is moulded to a certain extent by hiero- 
phants and philosophers. (See Introd. to Cratylus.) 

0. This primitive psyehology is continually receiving additions 
from the first thinkers, who in return take a colour from the 
popular language of the time. The mind is regarded from 
ne«v points of view, and becomes adapted to new conditions of 
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Tkeaetetus. knowledge. It seeks to isoîate itself from matter and sensé, and to 
Introduc- assert its independence in thought. It recognizes that it is inde- 
pendent of the external world. It has five or six natural states 
or stages :— (i) sensation, in which it is almost latent or quiescent : 

(2) feeling, or inner sensé, when the mind is just awakening: 

(3) memory, which is decaying sensé, and from time to time, as 
with a spark or flash, has the power of recollecting or reanimating 
the buried past : (4) thought, in which images pass into abstract 
notions or are intermingled with them : (5) action, in which the 
mind moves forward, of itself, or under the impulse of want or 
désire or pain, to attain or avoid some end or conséquence : and 
(6) there is the composition of thèse or the admixture or assim- 
ilation of them in various degrees. We never see thèse pro- 
cesses of the mind, nor can we tell the causes of them. But we 
know them by their results, and learn from other men that so far 
as we can describe to them or they to us the workings of the 
mind, their expérience is the same or nearly the same with our 
own. 

-y. But the knowledge of the mind is not to any great extent 
derived from the observation of the individual by himself. It is 
the growing consciousness of the human race, embodied in lan- 
guage, acknowledged by expérience, and corrected from time to 
time by the influence of literature and philosophy. A great, 
perhaps the most important, part of it is to be found in early 
Greek thought. In the Theaetetus of Plato it has not yet be- 
come fixed: we are stiil stumbling on the threshold. In 
Aristotle the process is more nearly completed, and has gained 
innumerable abstractions, of which many have had to be thrown 
away because relative only to the controversies of the time. In 
the interval between Thaïes and Aristotle were realized the dis- 
tinctions of mind and body, of universal and particular, of infinité 
and infinitésimal, of idea and phenomenon ; the class conceptions 
of faculties and virtues, the antagonism of the appetites and the 
reason; and connected with this, at a higher stage of develop- 
ment, the opposition of moral and intellectual virtue; also the 
primitive conceptions of unity, being, rest, motion, and the like. 
Thèse divisions were not really scientific, but rather based on 
popular expérience. They were not held with the précision of 
modem thinkers, but taken ail together they gave a new existence 
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to the mind in thought, and greatly enlarged and more accurateiy TfuaeUtus. 
defined man's knowledge of himself and of the world. The i^troduc- 
majority of them have been accepted by Christian and Western T10N * 
nations. Yet in modem times we have also drifted so far away 
from Aristotle, that if we were to frame a System on his lin es we 
should be at war with ordinary language and untrue to our own 
consciousness. And there have been a few both in mediaeval 
times and since the Reformation who have rebelled against the 
Aristotelian point of view. Of thèse eccentric thinkers there have 
been various types, but they have ail a family likeness. Accord - 
ing to them, there has been too much analysis and too little 
synthesis, too much division of the mind into parts and too little 
conception of it as a whole or in its relation to God and the laws of 
the universe. They have thought that the éléments of plurality 
and unity have not been duly adjusted. The tendency of such 
writers has been to allow the personality of man to be absorbed 
in the universal, or in the divine nature, and to deny the distinc- 
tion between matter and mind, or to substitute one for the other. 
They have broken some of the idoîs of Psychology : they have 
challenged the received meaning of words : they have regarded 
the mind under many points of view. But though they may have 
shaken the old, they have not established the new ; their views of 
philosophy, which seem like the echo of some voice from the East, 
have been alien to the mind of Europe. 

d. The Psychology which is found in common language is in 
some degree verified by expérience, but not in such a manner 
as to give it the character of an exact science. We cannot say 
that words always correspond to facts. Common language repre- 
sents the mind from différent and even opposite points of view, 
which cannot be ail of them equally true (cp. Cratylus 436-7). 
Yet from diversity of statements and opinions may be obtained 
a nearer approach to the truth than is to be gained from any 
one of them. It also tends to correct itself, because it is gra- 
dually brought nearer to the common sensé of mankind. There 
are some leading catégories or classifications of thought, which, 
though un verified, must always remain the éléments from which 
the science or study of the mind proceeds. For example, we 
must assume ideas before we can analyze them, and also a con- 
tinuing mind to which they belong; the resolution of it into 
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Thtcutttus. successive moments, which would say, with Protagoras, that thc 
Imtkoduc. man is not the same person which he was a minute ago, is, as 
Plato implies in the Theaetetus (166 B), an absurdity. 

f. The growth of the mind, which may be traced in the his- 
toriés of religions and philosophies and in the thoughts of nations, 
is one of the deepest and noblest modes of studying it. Hère we 
are dealing with the reality, with the greater and, as it may be 
termed, the most sacred part of history. We study the mind of 
man as it begins to be inspired by a human or divine reason, as 
it is modified by circumstances, as it is distributed in nations, 
as it is renovated by great movements, which go beyond the 
limits of nations and affect human society on a scale still greater, 
as it is created or renewed by great minds, who, looking down 
from above, have a wider and more comprehensive vision. This 
is an ambitious study, of which most of us rather 'entertain con- 
jecture ' than arrive at any detailed or accurate knowledge. Later 
arises the refîection how thèse great ideas or movements of the 
world have been appropriated by the multitude and found a way 
to the minds of individuaîs. The real Psychology is that which 
shows how the increasing knowledge of nature and the increas- 
ing expérience of life have always been slowly transforming the 
mind, how religions too have been modified in the course of âges 
4 that God may be ail and in ail.' *H TroXXaTrXcuriop, t<f>tj, rà fpyov ? â>t 

vvv {ijrftTai 7rpOOTaTT€lÇ. 

f. Lastly, though we speak of the study of mind in a spécial 
sensé, it may also be said that there is no science which does not 
contribute to our knowledge of it. The methods of science and 
their analogies are new faculties, discovered by the few and 
imparted to the many. They are to the mind, what the sensés 
are to the body ; or better, they may be compared to instru- 
ments such as the télescope or microscope by which the discrim- 
inating power of the sensés, or to other mechanical inventions, 
by which the strength and skilî of the human body is so immea- 
surably increased. 

II. The new Psychology, whatever may be its claim to the 
authority of a science, has called attention to many facts and 
corrected many errors, which without it would have been unex- 
amined. Yet it is also itself vcry liable to illusion. The évidence 
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on which it rests is vague and indefînite. The field of conscious- Theailetus. 
ness is never seen by us as a whole, but only at particular points, i NTRO ouc 
which are always changing. The veil of language intercepts TI0N ' 
facts. Hence it is désirable that in making an approach to the 
study we should consider at the outset what are the kinds of error 
which most easily affect it, and note the différences which separate 
it from other branches of knowledge. 

a. First, we observe the mind by the mind. It would seem 
therefore that we are always in danger of leaving out the half of 
that which is the subject of our enquiry. We corne at once upon 
the difficulty of what is the meaning of the word. Does it differ 
as subject and object in the same manner ? Can we suppose one 
set of feelings or one part of the mind to interpret another ? Is 
the introspecting thought the same with the thought which is 
introspected ? Has the mind the power of surveying its whole 
domain at one and the same time?— No more than the eye can 
take in the whole human body at a glance. Yet there may be 
a glimpse round the corner, or a thought transferred in a 
moment from one point of view to another, which enables us to 
see nearly the whole, if not at once, at any rate in succession. 
Such glimpses will hardly enable us to contemplate from within 
the mind in its true proportions. Hence the firmer ground of 
Psychology is not the consciousness of inward feelings but the 
observation of external actions, being the actions not only of our- 
selves, but of the innumerable persons whom we corne across 
in life. 

0. The error of supposing partial or occasional explanation of 
mental phenomena to be the only or complète ones. For ex- 
ample, we are disinclined to admit of the spontaneity or discon- 
tinuity of the mind— it seems to us like an effect without a cause, 
and therefore we suppose the train of our thoughts to be always 
called up by association. Yet it is probable, or indeed certain, that 
of many mental phenomena there are no mental antécédents, but 
only bodily ones. 

y. The false influence of language. We are apt to suppose 
that when there are two or more words describing faculties or 
processes of the mind, there are real différences corresponding to 
them. But this is not the case. Nor can we détermine how far 
they do or do not exist, or by what degree or kind of différence 
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Tfuatietus. they arc distinguished. The same remark may be made about 
Iwttoduc- figures of speech. They ûll up the vacartcy of knowledge ; they 
are to the mind what too much colour is to the eye ; but the truth 
is rather concealed than revealed by them. 

ô. The uncertain meaning of tenus, such as Consciousness, Con- 
science, Will, Law, Knowledge, Internai and External Sensé; 
thèse, in the language of Plato, ' we shamelessly use, without ever 
having taken the pains to analyze them.' 

«. A science such as Psychology is not merely an hypothesis, 
but an hypothesis which, unlike the hypothèses of Physics, can 
never be verified. It rests only on the gênerai impressions of 
mankind, and there is Iittle or no hope of adding in any considér- 
able degree to our stock of mental facts. 

(. The paraJlelism of the Physical Sciences, which leads us to 
analyze the mind on the analogy of the body, and so to reduce 
mental opérations to the level of bodily ones, or to confound one 
with the other. 

7/. That the progress of Physiology may throw a new light on 
Psychology is a dream in which scientific men are always tempted 
to indulge. But however certain we may be of the connexion 
between mind and body, the ex planât ion of the one by the other is 
a hidden place of nature which has hitherto been investigated 
with little or no success. 

& The impossibility of distinguishing between mind and body, 
Neither in thought nor in expérience can we separate them. 
They seem to act together ; yet we feel that we are sometimes 
under the dominion of the one, sometimes of the other, and some- 
times, both in the common use of language and in fact, they 
transform themselves, the one into the good principle, the other 
into the evil principle; and then again the *I' cornes in and 
médiates between them. It is also difîicult to distinguish outward 
facts from the ideas of them in the mind, or to separate the 
external stimulus to a sensation from the activity of the organ, 
or this from the invisible agencies by which it reaches the mind, 
or any process of sensé from its mental antécédent, or any mental 
energy from its nervous expression. 

*. The fact that mental divisions tend to run into one another, 
and that in speaking of the mind we cannot always distinguish 
différences of kind from différences of degree; nor have we 
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any measurc of the strength and intensity of our ideas or Thtactetus. 



*. Although heredity has been always known to the ancients as 
well as ourselves to exercise a considérable influence on human 
character, yet we are unable to calculate what proportion this 
birth-influence bears to nurture and éducation. But this is the 
real question. We cannot pursue the mind into embryology : we 
can only trace how, after birth, it begins to grow. But how much 
is due to the soil, how much to the original latent seed, it is 
impossible to distinguish. And because we are certain that 
heredity exercises a considérable, but undefined influence, we 
must not increase the wonder by exaggerating it. 

A. The love of System is always tending to prevail over the 
historical investigation of the mind, which is our chief means of 
knowing it. It equally tends to hinder the other great source of 
our knowledge of the mind, the observation of its workings and 
processes which we can make for ourselves. 

/*. The mind, when studied through the individual, is apt to be 
isolated— this is due to the very form of the enquiry ; whereas, in 
truth,it is indistinguishable from circumstances, the very language 
which it uses being the resuit of the instincts of Iong-forgotten 
générations, and every word which a man utters being the 
answer to some other word spoken or suggested by somebody 
else. 

III, The tendency of the preceding remarks has been to show 
that Psychology is necessarily a fragment, and is not and cannot 
be a connected System. We cannot define or limit the mind, but 
we can describe it. We can collect information about it ; we can 
enumerate the principal subjects which are included in the study 
of it. Thus we are able to rehabilitate Psychology to some extent, 
not as a branch of science, but as a collection of facts bearing on 
human life, as a part of the history of philosophy, as an aspect of 
Metaphysic. It is a fragment of a science only, which in ail 
probability can never make any great progress or attain to much 
clearness or exaetness. It is however a kind of knowledge which 
has a great interest for us and is always présent to us, and of 
which we carry about the materials in our own bosoms. We can 
observe our minds and we can experiment upon them, and the 
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Theaetelus. knowledge thus acquired is not easily forgotten, and is a help to us 
i nthoduc- * n study as well as in conduct. 
"ON. The principal subjects of Psychoîogy may be summed up as 

follows 

a. The relation of man to the world around him,- in what sensé 
and within what limits can he withdraw from its laws or assert 
himself against them (Freedom and Necessity), and what is that 
which we suppose to be thus independent and which we call our- 
selves ? How does the inward differ from the outward and what 
is the relation between them, and where do we draw the line by 
which we separate mind from matter, the souî from the body ? Is 
the mind active or passive, or partly both ? Are its movements 
identical with those of the body, or only preconcerted and 
coïncident with them, or is one simply an aspect of the other ? 

£. What are we to think of time and space? Time seems to 
have a nearer connexion with the mind, space with the body ; yet 
time, as well as space, is necessary to our idea of either. We 
see also that they have an analogy with one another, and that in 
Mathematics they often interpenetrate. Space or place has been 
said by Kant to be the form of the outward, time of the inward 
sensé. He regards them as parts or forms of the mind. But this 
is an unfortunate and inexpressive way of describing their relation 
to us. For of ail the phenomena présent to the human mind they 
seem to have most the character of objective existence. There is 
no use in asking what is beyond or behind them ; we cannot get 
rid of them. And to throw the laws of externaî nature which to 
us are the type of the immutable into the subjective side of the 
antithesis seems to be equally inappropriate. 

y. When in imagination we enter into the closet of the mind and 
withdraw ourselves from the externaî world, we seem to find 
there more or less distinct processes which may be described by 
the words, ' I perceive/ ' I feel/ ' I think/ ' I want/ ' I wish/ * I 
like/ ' I dislike/ * I fear/ 1 1 know/ ' I remember/ i I imagine/ 
' I dream/ ' I act/ ' I endeavour/ ' I hope/ Thèse processes would 
seem to have the same notions attached to them in the minds of 
ail educated persons. They are distinguished from one another 
in thought, but they intermingle. It is possible to reflect upon 
them or to become conscious of them in a greater or less degree, 
or with a greater or less continuity or attention, and thus arise the 
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intermittent phenomena of consciousness or self-consciousness. TheaeUtus 
The use of ail of them is possible to us at aîl times ; and therefore introduc- 
in any opération of the mind the whole are latent. But we are n0N ' 
able to characterise them sufficiently by that part of the complex 
action which is the most prominent. We have no difficulty in 
distinguishing an act of sight or an act of will from an act of 
thought, although thought is présent in both of them. Hence the 
conception of différent faculties or différent virtues is precarious, 
because each of them is passing into the other, and they are ail 
one in the mind itself ; they appear and reappear, and may ail be 
regarded as the ever-varying phases or aspects or différences of 
the same mind or person. 

8. Nearest the sensé in the scale of the intellectuaî faculties is 
memory, which is a mode rather than a faculty of the mind, and 
accompanies ail mental opérations. There are two principal 
kinds of it, recollection and récognition,— recollection in which 
forgotten things are recalled or return to the mind, récognition in 
which the mind finds itself again among things once familiar. The 
simplest way in which we can represent the former to ourselves 
is by shutting our eyes and trying to recall in what we term the 
mind's eye the picture of the surrounding scène, or by laying 
down the book which we are reading and recapituîating what we 
can remember of it. But many times more powerful than 
recollection is récognition, perhaps because it is more assisted by 
association. We have known and forgotten, and after a long 
interval the thing which we have seen once is seen again by us, 
but with a différent feeling, and cornes back to us, not as new 
knowledge, but as a thing to which we ourselves impart a notion 
already présent to us ; in Plato's words, we set the stamp upon 
the wax, Every one is aware of the différence between the first 
and second sight of a place, between a scène clothed with associa- 
tions or bare and divested of them. We say to ourselves on 
revisiting a spot after a long interval : How many things have 
happened since I last saw this ! There is probably no impression 
ever received by us of which we can venture to say that the 
vestiges are altogether lost, or that we might not, under some 
circumstances, recover it. A long-forgotten knowledge may be 
easily renewed and therefore is very différent from ignorance. 
Of the language learnt in childhood not a word may be remem- 
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Thtattetus. bered, and yet, when a new beginning is made, the old habit soon 
Iwtboouo retums, the neglected organs corne back into use, and the river of 
speech finds out the dried-up channel. 

c. ' Consciousness ' is the most treacherous word which is 
employed in the study of the mind, for it is used in many sensés, 
and has rarely, if ever, been minutely analyzed. Like memory, it 
accompanies ail mental opérations, but not always continuously, 
and it exists in various degrees. It may be imperceptible or 
hardly perceptible : it may be the living sensé that our thoughts, 
actions, sufferings, are our own. It is a kind of attention which we 
pay to ourselves, and is intermittent rather than continuous. Its 
sphère has been exaggerated. It is sometimes said to assure us 
of our freedom ; but this is an illusion : as there may be a real 
freedom without consciousness of it, so there may be a conscious- 
ness of freedom without the reality. It may be regarded as a 
higher degree of knowledge when we not only know but know 
that we know. Consciousness is opposed to habit, inattention, 
sleep, death. It may be illustrated by its derivative conscience, 
which speaks to men, not only of right and wrong in the abstract, 
but of right and wrong actions in référence to themselves and their 
circumstances. 

f. Association is another of the ever-present phenomena of the 
human mind. We speak of the laws of association, but this is an 
expression which is confusing, for the phenomenon itself is of the 
most capricious and uncertain sort. It may be briefly described 
as follows, The simplest case of association is that of sensé. 
When we see or hear separately one of two things, which we have 
previously seen or heard together, the occurrence of the one has 
a tendency to suggest the other. So the sight or name of a house 
may recall to our minds the memory of those who once lived there. 
Like may recall like and everything its opposite. The parts of a 
whole, the terms of a séries, objects lyingnear, words having a eus- 
tomary order stick together in the mind. A word may bring back a 
passage of poetry or a whole System of philosophy ; from one end 
of the world or from one pôle of knowledge we may travel to the 
other in an indivisible instant. The long train of association by 
which we pass from one point to the other, involving every sort of 
complex relation, so sudden, so accidentai, is one of the greatest 
wonders of mind. . . . This process however is not always con- 
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tinuous, but often intermittent : we can think of things in isolation Thtattttus. 
as well as in association ; we do not mean that they must ail hang i NT roouc 
from one another. We can begin again after an interval of rest or I0N ' 
vacancy, as a new train of thought suddenly arises, as, for example, 
when we wake of a morning or after violent exercise. Time, 
place, the same colour or sound or smell or taste, wilî often cali up 
some thought or recollection either accidentaîly or naturally 
associated with them. But it is equally noticeable that the new 
thought may occur to us, we cannot tell how or why, by the spon- 
taneous action of the mind itself or by the latent influence of the 
body. Both science and poetry are made up of associations or 
recollections, but we must observe also that the mind is not 
wholly dépendent on them, having also the power of origination. 

There are other processes of the mind which it is good for us to 
study when we are at home and by ourselves,— the manner in 
which thought passes into act, the conflict of passion and reason in 
many stâges, the transition from sensuality to love or sentiment 
and from earthly love to heavenly, the slow and silent influence of 
habit, which little by little changes the nature of men, the sudden 
change of the old nature of man into a new one, wrought by shame 
or by some other overwhelming impulse. Thèse are the greater 
phenomena of mind, and he who has thought of them for himself 
will live and move in a better-ordered world, and wilî himself be 
a better-ordered man. 

At the other end of the * globus intellectualisé nearest, not to 
earth and sensé, but to heaven and God, is the personality of man, 
by which he holds communion with the unseen world. Somehow, 
he knows not how, somewhere, he knows not where, under this 
higher aspect of his being he grasps the ideas of God, freedom and 
immortality; he sees the forms of truth, holiness and love, and is 
satisfied with them. No account of the mind can be complète 
which does not admit the reality or the possibility of another 
life. Whether regarded as an idéal or as a fact, the highest part 
of man 's nature and that in which it seems most nearly to approach 
the divine, is a phenomenon which exists, and must therefore be 
included within the domain of Psychology. 

IV. We admit that there is no perfect or idéal Psychology. It 
is not a whole in the same sensé in which Chemistry, Physiology, 
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Thetutetus. or Mathematics are wholes : that is to say, it is not a connectée! 

IN tton UC " un ^y °f Knowledge. Compared with the wealth of other sciences, 
it rests upon a small number of facts ; and when we go beyond 
thèse, we fall into conjectures and verbal discussions. The facts 
themselves are disjointed ; the causes of them run up into other 
sciences, and we have no means of tracing them from one to the 
other. Yet it may be true of this, as of other beginnings of know- 
ledge, that the attempt to put them together has tested the truth of 
them, and given a stimulus to the enquiry into them. 

Psychology should be natural, not technical. It should take the 
form which is the most intelligible to the common understanding, 
because it has to do with common things, which are familiar to us 
ail. It should aim at no more than every reflecting man knows or 
can easily verify for himself. When simple and unpretentious, it 
is least obscured by words, least liable to fall under the influence 
of Physiology or Metaphysic. It should argue, not from excep- 
tional, but from ordinary phenomena. It should be careful to 
distinguish the higher and the lower éléments of human nature, 
and not allow one to be veiled in the disguise of the other, lest 
through the slippery nature of language we should pass imper- 
ceptibly from good to evil, from nature in the higher to nature in 
the neutral or lower sensé. It should assert consistently the unity 
of the human faculties, the unity of knowledge, the unity of 
. God and law. The différence between the will and the affections 
and between the reason and the passions should also be recognized 
by it. 

Its sphère is supposed to be narrowed to the individual soul ; 
but it cannot be thus separated in fact. It goes back to the 
beginnings of things, to the first growth of language and philosophy, 
and to the whole science of man. There can be no truth or com- 
pleteness inanystudyof the mind which isconfinedtothe individual. 
The nature of language, though not the whole, is perhaps at 
présent the most important élément in our knowledge of it. It is 
not impossible that some numerical laws may be found to have a 
place in the relations of mind and matter, as in the rest of nature. 
The old Pythagorean fancy that the soul * is or has in it harmony ' 
may in some degree be realized. But the indications of such 
numerical harmonies are faint ; either the secret of them lies 
deeper than we can discover, or nature may have rebelled against 
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the use of them in the composition of men and animais. It is with Thecuutus, 
qualitative rather than with quantitative différences that we are i NTROD u:- 
concerned in Psychology. The facts relating to the mind which we T,0N ' 
obtain from Physiology are négative rather than positive. They 
show us, not the processes of mental action, but the conditions of 
which when deprived the mind ceases to act. It would seem as if 
the time had not yet arrived when we can hope to add anything 
of much importance to our knowîedge of the mind from the 
investigations of the microscope. The éléments of Psychology 
can still only be learnt from reflections on ourselves, which inter- 
pret and are also interpreted by our expérience of others. The 
history of language, of philosophy, and religion, the great thoughts 
or inventions or discoveries which move mankind, furnish the 
larger moulds or outlines in which the human mind has been 
cast. From thèse the individual dérives so much as he is able to 
comprehend or has the opportunity of learning. 



THEAETETUS. 



PEKSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES. THEODORUS. THEAETETUS. 

Eoclid and Terpsion meet in front of Euclid's house in Megara ; they enter 
the house, and the dialogue is read to them by a servant. 

steph. Euclid. Have you only just arrived from the country, Theaetetus. 
142 Terpsion? eucud, 
Terpsion, No, I came some time ago : and I have been in Twipwoî ** 
the Agora looking for you, and wondering that I couîd not The 
find you. Préface. 

Eue. But I was not in the city. r^ion* 
Terp. Where then ? meet in 

Eue. As I was going down to the harbour, I met Theae- ^{.jf 

têtus— he was being carried up to Athens from the army at house in 

Corinth. 

Terp. Was he alive or dead ? verse about 

Eue. He was scarcely alive, for he has been badly 
wounded ; but he was suffering even more from the sickness tion of 
which has broken out in the army. InThad*' 
Terp. The dysentery, you mean ? £ee n ^ 

Eue. Yes. riedaway 

Terp. Alas ! what a loss he will be ! fhe^mp 1 * 
Eue. Yes, Terpsion, he is a noble fellow; only to-day I at Corinth 

heard some peopîe highly praising his behaviour in this very 

battle. 

Terp. No wonder ; I should rather be surprised at hearing 
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anything else of him. But why did he go on, instead of stop- 
ping at Megara ? 

Eue. He wanted to get home: although I entreated and 
advised him to remain, he would not listen to me ; so I set 
him on his way, and turned back, and then I remembered 
what Socrates had said of him, and thought how remarkably 
this, like ail his prédictions, had been fulfîlled. I believe 
that he had seen him a little before his own death, when 
Theaetetus was a youtK, and he had a mémorable conversa- 
tion with him, which he repeated to me when I came to 
Athens ; he was full of admiration of his genius, and said 
that he would most certainly be a great man, if he lived. 

Terp. The prophecy has certainly been fulfilled ; but what 
was the conversation ? can you tell me ? 

Eue. No, indeed, not offhand ; but I took notes of it as 143 
soon as I got home ; thèse I filled up from memory, writing 
them out at leisure ; and whenever I went to Athens, I asked 
Socrates about any point which I had forgotten, and on my 
return I made corrections; thus I have nearly the whole 
conversation written down. 

Terp. I remember— you told me ; and I have always been 
intending to ask you to show me the writing, but have put 
off doing so ; and now, why should we not read it through ? 
— having just corne from the country, I should greatly like to 
rest. 

Eue. I too shall be very glad of a rest, for I went with 
Theaetetus as far as Erineum. Let us go in, then, and, while 
we are reposing, the servant shall read to us. 

Terp. Very good. 

Eue. H ère is the roll, Terpsion ; I may observe that I 
have introduced Socrates, not as narrating to me, but as 
actually conversing with the persons whom he mentioned 
—thèse were, Theodorus the geometrician (of Cyrene), and 
Theaetetus. I have omitted, for the sake of convenience, the 
interlocutory words 'I said/ 'I remarked/ which he used 
when he spoke of himself, and again, ' he agreed/ or ' dis- 
agreed/ in the answer, lest the répétition of them should be 
troublesome. 

Terp. Quite right, Euclid. 

Eue. And now, boy, you may take the roll and read. 
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Euclid's servant reads. Theattctus. 

SOCHATES, 

Theodorus. 



Socrates. If I cared enough about the Cyrenians, Théo- Soc,,ATES ' 



dorus, I would ask you whether there are any rising geo Th( 
metricians or philosophers in that part of the world. But I Dialogue. 
am more interested in our own Athenian youth, and I wouîd socrates, 
rather know who among them are likely to do well. I meeting 
observe them as far as I can myself, and I enquire of any of cyrene 
one whom they follow, and I see that a great many of them in an 
follow you, in which they are quite right, considering your ^{^^ 
eminence in geometry and in other ways. Tell me then, if asks what 
you have met with any one who is good for anything. youths of 

J _. , _ J * * * • 1 . t promise he 

Theodorus. Yes, Socrates, I have become acquainted with has dis- 
one very remarkable Athenian youth, whom I commend to covered at 
you as well worthy of your attention. If he had been a 

Theodorus 

beauty I should have been afraid to praise him, lest you j nanswer 
should suppose that I was in love with him ; but he is no expatiates 
beauty, and you must not be offended if I say that he is ° n J^ 0 f 
very like you ; for he has a snub nose and projecting eyes, Theaetetus, 
although thèse features are less marked in him than in you. ^ e " er no 
144 Seeing, then, that he has no personal attractions, I may beamy, but 
freely say, that in ail my acquaintance, which is very large, î^^ e 
I never knew any one who was his equal in natural gifts : 
for he has a quickness of appréhension which is almost 
unrivalled, and he is exceedingly gentle, and also the most 
courageous of raen; there is a union of qualifies in him such 
as I have never seen in any other, and should scarcely have 
thought possible ; for those who, like him, have quick and 
ready and retentive wits, have generally also quick tempers ; 
they are ships without ballast, and go darting about, and are 
mad rather than courageous; and the steadier sort, when 
they have to face study, prove stupid and cannot remember. 
Whereas he moves surely and smoothly and successfully in 
the path of knowledge and enquiry ; and he is full of gentle- 
ness, flowing on silently like a river of oil ; at his âge, it is 
wonderful. 

Soc. That is good news ; whose son is he ? 

Theod. The name of his father I have forgotten, but the The youth, 
youth himself is the middle one of those who are approach- 
ing us; he and his companions have been anointing them- phronîus. 
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Socrates begins to argue with Theaetetus. 
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seîves in the outer court, and now they seem to have 
finished, and are coming towards us. Look and see whether 
you know him. 

Soc. I know the youth, but I do not know his name ; he 
is the son of Euphronius the Sunian, who was himself an 
eminent nian, and such another as his son is, according to 
your. account of him ; I believe that he left a considérable 
fortune. 

Theod. Theaetetus, Socrates, is his name; but I rather 
think that the property disappeared in the hands of trustées ; 
notwithstanding which he is wonderfully libéral. 

Soc. He must be a fine fellow ; tell him to corne and sit 
by me. 

Theod. I will- Corne hither, Theaetetus, and sit by So- 
crates. 

Soc. By ail means, Theaetetus, in order that I may see 
the reflection of myself in your face, for Theodorus says that 
we are alike ; and yet if each of us held in his hands a lyre, 
and he said that they were tuned alike, should we at once 
take his word, or should we ask whether he who said so was 
or was not a musician ? 

Theaetetus. We should ask. 

Soc. And if we found that he was, we should take his 
word ; and if not, not ? 
Theaet. True. 

Soc. And if this supposed likeness of our faces is a matter 
of any interest to us, we should enquire whether he who says 
that we are alike is a painter or not ? 

Theaet. Certainly we should. 

Soc. And is Theodorus a painter ? 

Theaet. I never heard that he was. 

Soc. Is he a geometrician ? 

Theaet. Of course he is, Socrates. 

Soc. And is he an astronomer and calculator and musician, 
and in gênerai an educated man ? 
Theaet. I think so. 

Soc. If, then, he remarks on a similarity in our persons, 
either by way of praise or blâme, there is no particular 
reason why we should attend to him. 

Theaet. I should say not. 
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Soc. But if he praises the virtue or wisdom which are Theaetetus. 

the mental endowments of either of us, then he who hears Sociate* 

the praises will naturally désire to examine him who is THEAETrrus - 

praised : and he again should be willing to exhibit himself. He aiso 

Theaet. Very true, Socrates. TheAetetus 

Soc. Then now is the time, my dear Theaetetus, for me to intellect 

examine, and for you to exhibit ; since although Theodorus ^nfand so 

has praised many a citizen and stranger in my hearing, never Theaetetus 

did I hear him praise any one as he has been praising you. ^^^a, 

Theaet. I am glad to hear it, Socrates ; but what if he was that Theo- 

onlyinjest? " dorus * 

J J praises may 

Soc. Nay, Theodorus is not given to jesting ; and I cannot be shown to 

allow you to retract your consent on any such pretence as ^^[ l ^ e " 

that. If you do, he will have to swear to his words ; and we n ot. 

are perfectly sure that no one will be found to impugn him. 

Do not be shy then, but stand to your word. 

Theaet. I suppose I must, if you wish it. 

Soc. In the first place, 1 should like to ask what you learn 
of Theodorus : something of geometry, perhaps ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And astronomy and harmony and calculation ? 
Theaet. I do my best. 

Soc. Yes, my boy, and so do I ; and my désire is to learn Socrates' 
of him, or of anybody who seems to understand thèse things. whaffe" 
And I get on pretty well in gênerai ; but there is a little knowledge? 
difficulty which I want you and the company to aid me in 
investigating. Will you answer me a question : ' Is not 
learning growing wnrr abatrt »H f which you lfarn ? ' 

Theaet. Of course. 

Soc. And by wi sdom^ the wise are wise ? ' 

Theaet. Yes.* ' 7 

Soc. And is that différent in any w ay from kn owledge ? 

Theaet. What? ~~ 

Soc. Wisdom ; are not men wise in that which they know ? 

Theaet. Certainly they are. ^ dom^" 

Soc. Then wisdom and knowledge are the same ? 

Theaet. Yes. Socrates 
146 Soc. Herein lies the difficulty which I can never solve to proposes a 
my satisfaction— What is knowledge ? Can we answer that the^ub- 
question? What say you? which of us will speak first? ject. 
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whoever misses shall sit down, as at a game of bail, and shall 
be donkey, as the boys say; he who lasts out his corn- 
petitors in the game without missing, shall be our king, and 
shall have the right of putting to us any questions which he 
pleases . . . Why is there no reply ? I hope, Theodorus, 
that I am rtbt betrayed into rudeness by my love of con- 
versation ? I only want to make us talk and be friendly and 
sociable. 

Theod. The reverse of rudeness, Socrates : but I would 
rather that you would ask one of the young feîlows ; for the 
truth is, that I am unused to your game of question and 
answer, and I am too old to learn ; the young will be more 
suitable, and they will improve more than I shall, for youth 
is always able to improve. And so having made a beginning 
with Theaetetus, I would advise you to go on with him and 
not let him off. 

Soc. Do you hear, Theaetetus, what Theodorus says ? The 
philosopher, whom you would not like to disobey, and whose 
word ought to be a command to a young man, bids me inter- 
rogate you. Take courage, then, and nobly say what you 
think that knowledge is. 

Theaet. Well, Socrates, I will answer as you and he bid 
me ; and if I make a mistake, you will doubtless correct me. 

Soc. We will, if we can. 

Theaet. Then, I think that the sciences which I learn from 
Theodorus— geometry, and those which you just now men- 
tioned — are knowledge ; and I would include the art of the 
cobbler and other craftsmen ; thèse, each and ail of them, are 
knowledge. 

Soc. Too much, Theaetetus, too much ; the nobility and 
liberality of your nature make you give many and diverse 
things, when I am asking for one simple thing. 

Theaet. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps nothing. I will endeavour, however, to ex- 
plain what I believe to be my meaning : When you speak of 
cobbling, you mean the art or science of making shoes ? 

Theaet. Just so. 

Soc. And when you speak of carpentering, you mean the 
art of making woodenJ mDjements ? 
Theaet. I do. 
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Soc. In both cases you define th e subject-matter of each The<utetus. 
of the two arts ? socrates, 

Theaet True. Tbeaetetus. 

Soc. But that, Theaetetus, was not the point of my question : Such f nu - 
we wanted to know not the subiects. no r yet the number of no t défini- 
the arts or sciences, for we were not going to count them, but tion. 
we wanted to know the natu re of know ledge in the abstract. 
Am I not right ? ~ " ~ " 

Theaet. Perfectly right. 
147 Soc. Let me offer an illustration : Suppose that a person Socrates 
were to ask about some very trivial and obvious thing— in d;<f tesb y 

an îllustra- 

for example, What is clay? and we were to reply, that tion the sort 
there is a clay of potters, there is a clay of oven-makers, of answer 
there is a clay of brick-makers ; would not the answer be m 
ridiculous ? 
Theaet. Truly. 

Soc. In the first place, there would be an absurdity in 
assuming that he who asked the question would understand 
from our answer the nature of * clay/ merely because we 
added 'of the image-makers/ or of any other workers. How 
can a mari under stand the n nme rt f ?ry fV>1 ' n g, whea be -A™* 
not k now the natur e of it ? 

Theaet. He cannot 

Soc. Then he who does not know what science or know- 
ledge is, has no knowledge of the art or science of making 
shoes ? 

Theaet. None. 

Soc. Nor of any other science ? 
Theaet. No. 

Soc. And when a man is asked what science or knowledge 
is, to give in answer the name of some art or science is 
ridiculous ; for the question is, 4 What is knowledge ? ' and 
he replies, 1 A knowled ge of this or t hat/ 

Theaet True. 

Soc. Moreover, he might answer shortly and simply, but 
he makes an enormous circuit. For example, when asked 
about the clay, he might have said simply, that clay is 
moistened earth — what sort of clay is not to the point. 

Theaet. Yes, Socrates, there is no difficulty as you put the 
question. You mean, if I am not mistaken, something like 
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Thiœteius, what occurred to me and to my friend here, your namesake 
Socrates, Socrates, in a récent discussion. 
Theaetetls. $ 0Ct What was that, Theaetetus ? 

Theaetetus Theaet Theodorus was writing out for us something about 
xrates'drift, ro °te, such as the roots of three or five, showing that they 
and tells are incommensurable by the unit : he selected other ex- 
inverued haâ am P^ es U P to seventeen— there he stopped. Now as there 
gênerai are innumerable roots, the notion occurred to us of attempting 
terms for t include them ail under one name or class. 

the two 

kinds of Soc. And did you find such a class ? 

roou. TheaeU I think that we did : but I should like to have your 

lengths and . . J 
powers. Opinion. 

Soc. Let me hear. 

Theaet. We divided ail n umbers into two classes : th ose 
which are made up of equal factors multiplying into one 
another, which we compared to square figures and called 
square or equilateral numbers that was one class. 

Soc. Very good. 

Theaet The intermediate numbers, such as three and five, 
and every other number which is made up of unequal factors, 148 
either of a greater multiplied by a less, or of a less multiplied 
by a greater, and when regarded as a figure, is contained in 
unequal sides ; — ail thèse we compared to oblong figures, 
and called them oblong numbers. 

Soc. Capital ; and what folîowed ? 

TheaeU The lines, or sides, which have for their squares 
the equilateral plane numbers, were called by us lengths 
or magnitudes; and the lines which are the roots of (or 
whose squares are equal to) the oblong numbers, were called 
powers or roots ; the reason of this latter name being, that 
they are commensurable with the former [i. e. with the so« 
called lengths or magnitudes] not in linear measurement, but 
in the value of the superficial content of their squares ; and 
the same about solids. 

Soc. Excellent, my boys; I think that you fully justify the 
praises of Theodorus, and that he will not be found guilty 
of false witness. 

Huthecan- Theaet. But I am unabîe, Socrates, to give you a similar 
definiJoiTof answer about knowledge, which is what you appear to want ; 
knowiedge. and therefore Theodorus is a deceiver after ail. 
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Soc. Well, but if some one were to praise you for running, Theaetttus. 
and to say that he never met your equal among boys, and socrates, 
afterwards you were beaten in a race by a grown-up man, THEAET *Ttrs. 
who was a great runner— would the praise be any the less 
true? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Soc. And is the discovery of the nature of knowledge so 
smalî a matter, as I just now said ? Is it not one which 
would task the powers of men perfect in every way ? 

Theaet. By heaven, they should be the top of ail per- 
fection ! 

Soc. Well, then, be of good cheer; do not say that 
Theodorus was mistaken about you, but do your best to 
ascertain the true nature of knowledge, as well as of other 
things. 

Theaet I am eager enough, Socrates, if that would bring 
to light the truth. 

Soc. Come, you made a good beginning just now ; let your 
own answer about roots be your model, and as you compre- 
hended them ail in one class, try and bring the many sorts of 
knowledge under one définition. 

Theaet. I can assure you, Socrates, that I have tried very 
often, when the report of questions asked by you was brought 
to me ; but I can neither persuade myself that I have a satis- 
factory answer to give, nor hear of any one who answers as 
you would have him; and I cannot shake off a feeling of 
anxiety. 

Soc. Thèse are the pangs of labour, my dear Theaetetus ; Socrates 
you have something within you which you are bringing to |J£°^^f 
the birth. of labour. 

Theaet. I do not know, Socrates ; I only say what I feel. 
149 Soc. And have you never heard, simpleton, that I am 
the son of a midwife, brave and burly, whose name was 
Phaenarete ? 

Theaet. Yes, I have. 

Soc. And that I myself practise midwifery ? 
Theaet. No, never. 

Soc. Let me tell you that I do though, my friend : but you Socrates a 
must not reveal the secret, as the world in gênerai have not 



midwife. 
But this is 



found me out ; and therefore they only say of me, that I am a secret. 
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the strangest of mortals and drive men to their wits' end. 
Did you ever hear that too ? 
TheaeL Yes. 
Soc. Shall I tell you the reason ? 
TheaeL By ail means. 

Soc. Bear in mind the whole business of the midwives, 
and then you will see my meaning better:— No woman, as 
you are probably aware, who is still able to conceive and 
bear, attends other women, but only those who are past 
bearing. 

TheaeL Yes, I know. 

Soc. The reason of this is said to be that Artemis— the 
goddess of childbirth — is not a mother, and she honours 
those who are like herself; but she could not allow the 
barren to be midwives. because human nature cannot know 
the mystery of an a rt witho ut expérience ; and therefore she 
assignedJhis_ojBc^^ 

TheaeL I dare say. 

Soc. And I dare say too, or rather I am absolutely certain, 
that the midwives know better than others who is pregnant 
and who is not? 

TheaeL Very true. 

Soc. And by the use of potions and incantations they are 
able to arouse the pangs and to soothe them at will ; they 
can make those bear who have a difficulty in bearing, and 
if they think fit they can smother the embryo in the womb. 

TheaeL They can. 

Soc. Did you ever remark that they are also most cunning 
matchmakers, and have a thorough knowledge of what unions 
are likely to produce a brave brood ? 

TheaeL No, never. 

Soc. Then let me tell you that this is their greatest pride, 
more than cutting the umbilical cord. And if you reflect, 
you will see that the same art which cultivâtes and gathers in 
v the fruits of the earth, will be most likely to know in what 
' soils the several plants or seeds should be deposited. 
TheaeL Yes, the same art. 

Soc. And do you suppose that with women the case is 
otherwise ? 

TheaeL I should think not. 
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Soc. Certainly not ; but midwives are respectable women Thauutus. 

who have a character to lose, and they avoid this department Socratu, 

of their profession, because they are afraid of being called Thkakt *™«- 
procuresses, which is a name given to those who join to- 
gether man and woman in an unlawful and unscientific way ; 
and yet the true midwife is also the true and only match* 
maker. 

Theaet. Clearly. 

Soc. Such are the midwives, whose task is a very im- Hisbusi- 

portant one, but not so important as mine ; for women do "^^J^ 6 

not bring into the world at one time real children, and at than theirs, 
another time counterfeits which are with difficulty distin- 

guished from them ; if they did ; then the discernment of the He attends 
true and false birth would be the crowning achievement of men » the y 

the art of midwifery — you would think so ? he tokes 

Theaet. Indeed I shouîd. careofthe 

Soc. Well, my art of midwifery is in most respects like ofThebody. 

theirs ; but differs, in that I attend men and not women, But, uniike 

and I look after their soûls when they are in labour, and not the m,t f" 

wives ( ne 

after their bodies : and the triumph of my art is in thoroughly distin- 

examining whether the thought which the mind of the young J^ 1 ^^* 

man brings forth is a false idol or a noble and true birth. from the 

And like the midwives, I am barren, and the reproach which counterfeit. 

is often made against me, that I ask questions of others and 

have not the wit to answer^tjiein- mysclÇ is very just— the 

reason is, that the fiod compels me t o be a midwife, but does 

n ot allow me to ^bnrjgjbrth. And therefore I am not myseif 

at ail wise, nor have I anything to show which is the 

invention or birth of my own soul, but those who converse 

with me profit. Some of them appear dull enough at first, 

but afterwards, as our acquaintance ripens, if the god is 

gracious to them, they ail make astonishing progress; and 

this in the opinion of others as well as in their* own. It 

is quite clear that they never learned anything from me ; 

the many fine discoveries to which they cling are of their 

own making. But to me and the god they owe their delivery. 

And the proof oî my words is, that many ôT tHem^in The be- 

their ignorance, either in their self-conceit despising me, ^^[^ 

or falling under the influence of others 1 , have gone away 
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too soon ; and have not only lost the children of whom 
I had previously delivered them by an ill bringing up, but 
have stifled whatever else they had in them by evil com- 
munications, being fonder of lies and shams than of the 
truth ; and they have at last ended by seeing themselves, 
as others see them, to be great fools. Aristeides, the son of 
Lysimachus, is one of them, and there are many others. \\ 
The truants often return to me, and beg that I would consort 
with them again — they are ready to go to me on their knees 
— and then, if my familiar allows, which is not always the 
case, I receive them, and they begin to grow again. Dire 
are the pangs which my art is able to arouse and to allay 
in those who consort with me, just like the pangs of women 
in childbirth ; night and day they are full of perplexity and 
travail which is even worse than that of the women. So 
much for them. And there are others, Theaetetus, who 
corne to me apparently having nothing in them ; and as 
I know that they have no need of my art, I coax them into 
marrying some one, and by the grâce of God I can generally 
tell who is likely to do them good. Many of them I have 
given away to Prodicus, and many to other inspired sages. 
I tell you this long story, friend Theaetetus, because I sus- 
pect, as indeed you seem to think yourself, that you are 
in labour— great with some conception. Corne then to me, 
who am a midwife's son and myself a midwife, and do your 
best to answer the questions which I will ask you. And 
if I abstract and expose your first-born, because I discover 
upon inspection that the conception which you have formed 
is a vain shadow, do not quarrel with me on that account, as 
the manner of women is when their first children are taken 
from them. For I have actually known some who were 
ready to bite me when I deprived them of a darling folly ; 
they did not perceive that I acted from goodwill, not knowing 
that no gôd is the enemy of man— that was not within the 
range of their ideas ; neither am I their enemy in ail this, 
but it would be wrong for me to admit faïsehood, or to stifle 
the truth. Once more, then, Theaetetus, I repeat my old 
question, ' What is knowledge ? —and do not say that you 
cannot tell ; but quit yourself like a man, and by the help of 
God you will be able to tell. 
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Theaet At any rate, Socrates, after such an exhortation Thewtttus. 
I should be ashamed of not trying to do my best. Now socrates, 
he who knows perceives what he knows, and, as far as I can t h«aetetus. 
see at présent, knowledge is perception. in answer 

Soc, Bravely said, boy; that is the way in which you îationhT" 
should express your opinion. And now, let us examine boidiyre- 
together this conception of yours, and see whether it is Knowledge 
a true birth or a mere wind-egg You say that knowl edge ispercep- 
is perceptio n ? tlon - 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. Well, you have delivered yourself of a very important Thisis oniy 
152 doctrine about knowledge ; it is indeed the opinion of Prota- ^ n a ot Qf r ex 
goras, who has another way of expressing it. Man, he says, pressing 
is the measure of ail things, of the existence of things that Protagoras' 

•«■■ 1 - 1 1 11 ■ ' ' <i — " — «-~% doctrine 

ar e, and of the nQ n-gxiskaçe of things that are not :— You . «Manisthe 
have read him ? measure of 

Theact. O yes, again and again. f e.'tton^ 

Soc. Does he not say that things are to you such as they are as they 
appear to you, and to me such as they appear to me, and that yo^me 
you and I are men ? at any mo- 

Theaet. Yes, he says so. ment ' 
Soc. A wise man is not likely to talk nonsense. Let us 
try to understand him : the same wind is blowing, and yet 
one of us may be cold and the other not, or one may be 
slightly and the other very cold ? 
Theaet. Quite true. 

Soc. Now is the wind, regarded not in relation to us but 
absolutely, cold or not ; or are we to say, with Protagoras, 
that the wind is cold to him who is cold, and not to him 
who is not ? 

Theaet. I suppose the last. 

Soc. Then it must appear so to each of them ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And ' appears to him* means the same as 'he per- 
ceives.' 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. Then a ppearing and perceivin g coïncide in the case Thisis true 
of hot and cold, and in similar instances^ for things' appear, 
or may be supposed to be, to each one such as he perceives 
them? 
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Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. The n perception is always of exist ence, and being the 
same as knowledge is unerring? — 
Theaet. Clearly. 

Soc. In the name of the Grâces, what an almighty wise 
man Protagoras must have been ! He spoke thèse things in 
a parable to the common herd, like you and me, but told the 
truth, 'his Truth 1 / în secret to his own disciples. 

Theaet. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. I am about to speak of a high argument, in which ail 
things are said to be relative ; you cannot rightly call any- 
thing by any name, such as great or small, heavy or light, for 
the great wiîl be small and the heavy light— there is no 
single thing or quality, but out of motion and change and 
admixture ail things are becoming re latively to one another , 
which ' be comin g * is by us incorrectly cal led being, but is 
really becoming, for nothing ever is, but ail things are 
becoming. Summon ail philosophers — Protagoras, He ra- 
cleituSj jlmpedocXeSy-and- thc rcst-of ihêm^jon e after ano ther, 
and with theexe^ption of Parmenides they will agrée with 
you* îh this. "Summon the great masters of either kind of 
poetry — Epicharmus, the prince of Comedy, and H orner of 
Tragedy ; when the latter sings of 

'Océan when ce sprang the gods, and mother Tethys,* 

does he not mean that ail things are the offspring of flux 
and motion ? 

Theaet. I think so. 

Soc. And who could take up arms against such a great 153 
army having Homer for its gênerai, and not appear ridicu- 
lous 2 ? 

Theaet. Who indeed, Socrates ? 

Soc. Yes, Theaetetus ; and there are plenty of other proofs 
which will show that motion is the source of what is called 
being and becoming, and inactivity of not-being and destruc- 
tion ; for fire and warmth, which are supposed to be the 
parent and guardian of ail other things, are born of move- 



1 In allusion to a book of Protagoras* which bore this titîe. 
* Cp. Cratylns 401 E ff. 
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ment and of friction, which is a kind of motion 1 ; — is not this Theœtetus. 

the origin of fire ? socrate», 

Theaet It is. Thka«t«tv». 

Soc. And the race of animais is generated in the same By motion 

wav ? ~ aîl things 

J 4 aregener- 

Theaet. Certainly. ated, and 

Soc. And is not the bodily habit spoiled by rest and idle- J^JJJJ^, 
ness, but preserved for a long time 2 by motion and exercise ? and air, are 

Theaet True. ^er^îTit 
Soc. And what of the mental habit ? Is not the soul 
informed, and improved, and preserved by study and atten- 
tion, which are motions ; but when at rest, which in the soul 
only means want of attention and study, is uninformed, and 
speedily forgets whatever she has learned ? 
Theaet True. 

Soc. Thenjnotion is a good , a nd rest an evil^ to ihe^aoul 
as well as to the body ? 
Theaet Clearly. 

Soc. I may add, that breathless calm, stillness and the like The ciinch- 
waste and impair, while wind and storm préserve ; and the ^f n ^ the 
palmary argument of ail, which I strongly urge, is the golden golden 
chain in Homer, by which he means the sun, thereby indi- chain - 
cating that so long as the sun and the heavens go round in 
their orbits, ail things human and divine are and are pre- 
served, but if they were chained up and their motions ceased, 
then ail things would be destroyed, and, as the saying is, 
turned upside down. 

Theaet I believe, Socrates, that you have truly explained 
his meaning. 

Soc. Then now apply his doctrine to perception, my good Again, 
friend, and first of ail to vision ; that which you call white 
colour is not in your eyes, and is not a distinct thing which passingbe- 
exists out of them. And you must not assign any place to it : JJ^Jjj, 
for if it had position it would be, and be at rest, and there object. 
would be no process of becoming. 

Theaet Then what is colour ? 

Soc. Let us carry out the principle which has just been 
affirmed, that nothing is self-existent, and then we shall see 



1 Reading rovro 5* fi(rn*ts. 



3 Reading /ri irokù. 
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Theaetetus. that white, black, and every other colour, arises out of the 
Socrates, eye meeting the appropriate motion, and that what we call a 
Theaftetis. co i our j s j n eac h case ne ither the active nor the passive 154 
élément, but something which passes between them, and is 
peculiar to each percipient ; are you quite certain that the 
several colours appear to a dog or to any animal whatever 
as they appear to you ? 
Theaet. Far from it. 

wttch^s ^° C% ^ r ^ at anvt ^ n S appears the same to you as to 
perceived another man? Are you so profoundly convinced of this? 
by différent R a ther would it not be true that it never appears exactly the 
thcsame y same to you, because you are never exactly the same ? 
manat dif- Theaet The latter. 

fsthe^me! S° c - And tnat w ^ which I compare myself in size 1 , or 
which I apprehend by touch, were great or white or hot, it 
could not become différent by mere contact with another 
unless it actualîy changed ; nor again, if the comparing or 
apprehending subject were great or white or hot, could this, 
when unchanged from within, become changed by any ap- 
proximation or affection of any other thing. The fact is 
that in our ordinary way of speaking we allow ourselves to 
be driven into most ridiculous and wonderfiil contradictions, 
as Protagoras and ail who take his line of argument would 
remark. 

Theaet How ? and of what sort do you mean ? 
Contradic- Soc. A little instance will sufficiently explain my meaning: 
îïig omof H ère are six dice, which are more by a half when compared 
relations of with four, and fewer by a half than twelve— they are more 
mirobers, ajw j f ewer pj ow can vou or anv one mam tain the 

contrary ? 

Theaet Very true. 

Soc. Well, then, suppose that Protagoras or some one asks 
whether anything can become greater or more if not by 
increasing, how would you answer him, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet I should say ' No/ Socrates, if I were to speak my 
mind in référence to this last question, and if I were not 
afraid of contradicting my former answer. 

Soc. Capital ! excellent ! spoken like an oracle, my boy ! 



1 Readmg with the MSS. $ T*pafurf»tfi*B«. 
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And if you reply 'Yes/ there will be a case for Euripides; Tkeaetetus. 
for our tongue will be unconvinced, but not our mind \ Sochatm, 

Theaet Very true. Thea»™.. 

Soc. The thoroughbred Sophists, who know ail that can 
be known about the mind, and argue only out of the super- 
fluity of their wits, would have had a regular sparring-ç^stch 
over this, and would have knocked their arguments together 
finely. But you and I, who have no professional aims, only 
désire to see what is the mutual relation of thèse principles, 
— whether they are consistent wîth each other or not. 

Theaet. Yes, that would be my désire. 

Soc. And mine too. But since this is our feeling, and Three 

there is plenty of time, why should we not calmly an d£^£t-_ 

155 patiently review our own thoughts, and thoroughly examine (i)Nothing, 

and see what thèse appearances in us reailyare? If I am wb î le 

maimng 

not mistaken, they will be described by us as follows : — first, equai to 
that nothing can become greater or less, either in number |^ f m ^ n 
or magnitude, while remaining equal to itself — you would fewer or 
agrée ? more - 
Theaet. Yes. fXl 
Soc. Secondly, that without addition or subtraction there (2) without 
is no increase or diminution of anything, but only equality. sanction 
Theaet. Quite true. nothing can 

Soc. Thirdly, that what was not before cannot be after- î ncrease K or 

J ' dicnmish. 

wards, without becoming and having become. ( 3 ) Nothing 

Theaet. Yes, truly. can be what 

* -, 1 . _ _ . it was not 

1 hese three axioms, if I am not mistaken, are w uhout be- 
fighting with one another in our minds in the case of the coming. 
dice, or, again, in such a case as this— if I were to say that axioms 
I, who am of a certain height and taller than you, may within secm to 
a year, without gaining or losing in height, be not so tall ^™case%. 
—not that I should have lost, but that you would have in- 
creased. In such a case, I am afterwards what I once was 
not, and yet I have not become; for I could not have 
become without becoming, neither could I have become less 
without losing somewhat of my height ; and I could give you 
ten thousand examples of similar contradictions, if we admit 
them at ail. I believe that you follow me, Theaetetus ; for 

1 In allnsion to the well-known line of Euripides, Hippol. 612 : 
VOL. IV, P 
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The Heraclitean doctrine: AU is motion. 



Thcaetetus. I suspect that you h ave thought of thèse questions before 
socratk.% now. 

Theaetbtus. TheaeL Yes, Socrates, and I am amazed when I think of 
them ; by the Gods I am ! and I want to know what on 
earth they mean ; and there are times when my head quite 
swims with the contemplation of them. 

Soc. I see, my dear Theaetetus, that Theodorus had a 
true insight into your nature when he said that you were a 
philosopher, for wonder is the feeling of a philosopher, and 
philosophy begins in wonder. He was not a bad genealogist 
who said that Iris (the messenger of heaven) is the child of 
Thaumas (wonder). But do you begin to see what is the 
explanation of this perplexity on the hypothesis which we 
attribute to Protagoras ? 
Theaet. Not as yet 

Funher de- Soc. Then you will be obliged to me if I help you to 

of Se do* uneartn tne hidden 'truth ' of a famous man or schooî. 

trine of TheaeL To be sure, I shall be very much obliged. 

Protagoras Sqc Take ft j 0()k rQUn ^ t h en an( J see tnat none Q f t fr e 
to meet tne 7 7 

difficuity^- uninitiated are listening. Now by the uninitiated I mean the 
U^tedTho P eo P' e wn0 Deueve m nothing but what they can grasp in 
beiieve oniy their hands, and who will not allow that action or génération 
they b can ° F an y tn ^ n 6 invisible can have real existence, 
hoidin Theaet. Yes, indeed, Socrates, they are very hard and 
their hands impénétrable mortals. 

ke^tout of Soc. Yes, my boy, outer barbarians. Far more ingenious 156 
the secret, are the brethren whose mysteries I am about to reveal to 
you. Their first principle is, that ail is motion, and upon 
this ail the affections of which we were just now speaking are 
supposed to dépend : there is nothing but motion, which has 
two forms, one active and the other passive, feoth in endless 
number ; and out of the union and friction of them there is 
generated a progeny endless in number, having two forms, 
sensé and the object of sensé, which are ever breaking forth 
and coming to the birth at the same moment. The sensés 
are variously named hearing, seeing, smelling ; there is the 
sensé of heat, cold, pleasure, pain, désire, fear, and many 
more which have naines, as well as innumerable others which 
are without them ; each has its kindred object, — each variety 
of colour has a corresponding variety of sight, and so with 
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sound and hearing, and with the rest of the sensés and the Theœtttus. 
objects akin to them. Do you see, Theaetetus, the bcarings socrates, 
of this taie on the preceding argument ? Thbaetetus. 
Theaet Indeed I do not. 

Soc. Then attend, and I will try to finish the story. The au things 
purport is that ail thèse things are in motion, as I was saying, ^"oTa " 
and that this motion is of two kinds, a slower and a quicker ; slower and 
and the slower éléments have their motions in the sàme place 
and with référence to things near them, and so they beget ; slower ob- 
but what is begotten is swifter, for it is carried to and fro, and j ects move 
moves from place to place. Apply this to sensé When the changhig 
*>yf> thp> apprnprLar/» nhj^t -gf^ together and give birth P 1 » 06 . and 
to whiteness and the sensation connatural with it, which couîd s^îfter^ ^ 
not have been given by either of them going elsewhere, then, which are 
while the sight is flowing from the eye, whiteness proceeds ™ 0 j, ocomo ~ 
from the object which combines in producing the colour ; and Application 
so the eye is fulfilled with sight, and really sees, an dJ)ecomes. of the 
not sight, b ut a s eeing eyej and the object which combined to to 
form the colour is fulfilled with whiteness, and becomes not 
whiteness but a white thing, whether wood or stone or what- 
ever the object may be which happens to be coloured white \ 
And this is true of ail sensible objects, hard, warm, and the lîke, 
which are similarly to be regarded, as 1 was saying before, 
157 not as having any absolute existence, but as being aîl of them 
of whatever kind generated by motion in their intercourse 
with one another ; for of the agent and patient, as existing in 
séparation, no trustworthy conception, as they say, can be 
formed, for the agent has no existence until united with the 
patient, and the patient has no existence until united with the 
agent ; and that which by uniting with something becomes an 
agent, by meeting with some other thing is converted into a 
patient. And from ail thèse considérations, as I said at first, Every thing 
there arises a gênerai reflection, that there is no one self- î^°™ s ' 
existent thing, but everything is becoming and in relation ; comes reia- 
and being must be altogether abolished, although from habit t>veiy to 

, . ° ° lt . -t-j. • something 

and ignorance we are compelled even in this discussion to e ise. 
retain the use of the term. But great philosophers tell us 
that we are not to allow either the word 'something/ or 
'belonging to something/ or 'to me/ or 'this' or 'that/ or 
1 Readirg ôtwvp or àryovr and omitting xpûf**- 
P 2 
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any other detaining name to be used ; in the language of 
nature ail things are being created and destroyed, coming 
into being and passing into new forms ; nor can any name fix 
or detain them ; he who attempts to fix them is easily refqted. 
And this should be the way of speaking, not only of particu- 
lars but of aggregates ; such aggregates as are expressed in 
the word 'man,' or 'stone/ or any name of an animal or of 
a class. O Theaetetus, are not thèse spéculations sweet 
as honey? And do you not like the taste of them in the 
mouth ? 

Theaet. I do not know what to say, Socrates ; for, indeed, 
I cannot make out whether you are giving your own opinion 
or only wanting to draw me out. 

Soc. You forget, my friend, that I neither know, nor 
profess to know, anything of thèse matters; you are the 
person who is in labour, I am the barren midwife ; and this 
is why I soothe you, and offer you one good thing after 
another, that you may taste them. And I hope that I may at 
last help to bring your own opinion into the light of day : 
when this has been accomplished, then we will détermine 
whether what you have brought forth is only a wind-egg or a 
real and genuine birth. Therefore, keep up your spirits, and 
answer like a man what you think. 

Theaet Ask me. 

Soc. Then once more : Is it your opinion t hat nothinp is 
but what becomes ? — the good and the noble, as well as ail 
the other things which we were just now mentioning? 

Theaet. When I hear you discoursing in this style, I think 
that there is a great deal in what you say, and I am very 
ready to assent. 

Soc. Let us not leave the argument unfinished, then ; for 
there still remains to be. considered an objection which may 
be raised about dreams and diseases, in particular about 
madness, and the various illusions of hearing and sight, or of 
other sensés. For you know that in ail thèse cases the 
esse-percipi theory appears to be unmistakably refuted, since 1 56* 
in dreams and illusions we certainly have false perceptions ; 
and far from saying that everything is which appears, we 
should rather say that nothing is which appears. 

Theaet. Very true, Socrates. 



Tke difficulty occasioned by them. 
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Soc. But then, my boy, how can any one contend that Theaeutus. 
knowledge is perception, or that to every man what appears soauns, 

J s ^ Tmba*t«tu«. 

Theaet I am afraid to say, Socrates, that I have nothing 
to answer, because you rebuked me just now for making this 
excuse ; but I certainly cannot undertake to argue that mad- 
men or dreamers think truly, when they imagine, some of 
them that they are gods, and others that they can fly, and 
are flying in their sleep. 

Soc. Do you see another question which can be raised 
about thèse phenomena, notably about dreaming and waking? 

Theaet. What question ? 

Soc. A question which I think that you must often have How, wben 

heard persons ask : — How can you détermine whether at this 

moment we are sleeping, and ail our thoughts are a dream ; that we arc 

or whether we are awake, and talking to one another in the D °^ as } ec P» 

' 0 and vtce 

waking state ? versai 

Theaet. Indeed, Socrates, I do not know how to prove the 

one any more than the other, for in both cases the facts 

precisely correspond ; and there is no difficulty in supposing 

that during ail this discussion we have been talking to one 

another in a dream; and when in a dream 1 we seem to be 

narrating dreams, the resemblance of the two states is quite 

astonishing. 

Soc. You see, then, that a doubt about the reality of sensé 
is easily raised, since there may even be a doubt whether we 
are awake or in a dream. And as our time is equally divided 
between sleeping and waking, in either sphère of existence 
the soul contends that the thoughts which are présent to our 
minds at the time are true ; and during one half of our lives 
we affirm the truth of the one, and, during the other half, of 
the other ; and are equally confident of both. 

Theaet. Most true. 

Soc. And may not the same be said of madness and other 
disorders ? the différence is only that the times are not equal. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. And is truth or falsehood to be determined by dura- 
tion of time ? 

Theaet. That would be in many ways ridiculous. 

1 Or perhaps, reading trop, ' in our waking state/ 
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Soc But can you certainly détermine by any other means 
which of thèse opinions is true? 
Theaet. I do not think that I can. 

Soc. Listçn, then, to a statement of the other side of the 
argument, which is made by the champions of appearance. 
They would say, as I imagine — Can that which is wholly 
other than something, have the same quality as that from 
which it differs? and observe, Theaetetus, that the word 
'other* means not 'partiaîly/ but 'wholly other/ 

TheaeL Certainly, putting the question as you do, that i 
which is wholly other cannot either potentiaily or in any 
other way be the same. 

Soc. And must therefore be admitted to be unlike ? 

TheaeL True. 

Soc. If, then, anything happens to become like or unlike 
itself or another, when it becomes like we call it the same— 
when unlike, other? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Were we not saying that there are agents many and 
infinité, and patients many and infinité ? 
TheaeL Yes. 

Soc. And also that différent combinations will produce 
results which are not the same, but différent ? 
TheaeL Certainly. 

Soc. Let us take you and me, or anything as an example : 
— There is Socrates in health, and Socrates sick — Are they 
like or unlike ? 

TheaeL You mean to compare Socrates in health as a 
whole, and Socrates in siçkness as a whole ? 

Soc. Exactly ; that ïs my meaning. 

ThaeaL I answer, they are unlike. 

Soc. And if unlike, they are other? 

TheaeL Certainly. 

Soc. And would you not say the same of Socrates sleeping 
and waking, or in any of the states which we were raentioning? 
Theaet. I should. 

Soc. Ail agents have a différent patient in Socrates, 
accordingly as he is well or ill. 
TheaeL Of course. 

Soc. And I who am the patient, and that which is the 
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agent, will produce something différent in each of the two Tkeatutus. 
cases? socratis, 

Theaet Certainly. t*««wti;*. 

Soc. The wine which I drink when I am in health, appears 
sweet and pleasant to me ? 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. For, as has been already acknowledged, the patient and there- 
and agent meet together and produce sweetness and a per- ^ynaturai 
ception of sweetness, which are in simultaneous motion, and that the 
the perception which cornes from the patient makes the *^ e ghtof 
tongue percipient, and the quality of sweetness which arises wîneshouid 
out of and is moving about the wine, makes the wine both P roducea 

sweet tas te 

to be and to appear sweet to the healthy tongue. in the one 

Theaet. Certainly ; that has been already acknowledged. ^> ^ bit - 
Soc. But when I am sick, the wine really acts upon olhcr> 

another and a différent person ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. The combination of the draught of wine, and the 
Socrates who is sick, produces quite another resuit ; which 
is the sensation of bitterness in the tongue, and the motion 
and création of bitterness in and about the wine, which 
becomes not bitterness but something bitter; as I myself 
become not perception but percipient ? 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. There is no other object of which I shall ever have 
160 the same perception, for another object would give another 
perception, and would make the percipient other and dif- 
férent ; nor can that object which affects me, meeting another 
subject, produce the same, or become similar, for that too 
will produce another resuit from another subject, and become 
différent. 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. Neither can I by myself, have this sensation, nor the 
object by itself, this quality. 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

-Soc. When I perceive I must become percipient of some- 
thing— there can be no such thing as perceiving and perceiv- 
ing nothing ; the object, whether it become sweet, bitter, or 
of any other quality, must have relation to a percipient; 
nothing can become sweet which is sweet to no one. 
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Theaet. Certainly not. 

Soc. Then the inference is, that we [the agent and patient] 
are or become in relation to one another; there is a law 
which binds us one to the other, but not to any other 
existence, nor each of us to himself; and therefore we can 
only be bound to one another; so that whether a person 
says that a thing is or becomes, he must say that it is or 
becomes to or df or m relation to something else ; but he 
must not say or allow any one else to say that anything is or 
becomes absolutely : — such is our conclusion. 

Theaet. Very true, Socrates. 

Soc. Then, if that which acts upon me has relation to 
me and to no other, I and no other am the percipient 
ofit? 

Theaet Of course. 

Soc. Then my perception is true to me, being inséparable 
from my own being ; and, as Protagoras says, to myself I am 
judge of what is and what is not to me. 

Theaet. I suppose so. 

Soc. How then, if I never err, and if my mind never trips 
in the conception of being or becoming, can I fail of knowing 
that which I perceive ? 

Theaet. You cannot. 

Soc. Then you were quite right in affirming that know- 
ledge is only perception ; and the meaning turns out to be 
the same, whether with Homer and Heracleitus, and ail that 
company, you say that ail is motion and flux, or with the 
great sage Protagoras, that man is the measure of ail things ; 
or with Theaetetus, that, given thèse premises, perception is 
knowledge. Am I not right, Theaetetus, and is not this 
your new-born child, of which I have delivered you ? What 
say you ? 

Theaet. I cannot but agrée, Socrates. 

Soc. Then this is the child, however he may turn out, 
which you and I have with difficulty brought into the world. 
And now that he is born, we must run round the hearth with 
him, and see whether he is worth rearing, or is only a wind- 161 
egg and a sham. Is he to be reared in any case, and not 
exposed ? or will you bear to see him rejected, and not get 
into a passion if I take away your first-born ? 
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Theod. Theaetetus will not be angry, for he is very good- Theœutus. 
natured. But tell me, Socrates, in heaven's naine, is this, soc*mxs, 
after ail, not the truth ? th«»o«ml 

Soc. You, Theodorus, are a lover of théories, and now 
you innocently fancy that lama bag full of them, and can 
easily pull one out which will overthrow its predecessor. 
But you do not see that in reality none of thèse théories 
come from me ; they ail corne from him who talks with me. 
I only know just enough to extract them from the wisdom of 
another, and to receive them in a spirit of fairness. And 
now I shall say nothing myself, but shall endeavour to elicit 
something from our young friend. 

Theod. Do as you say, Socrates ; you are quite right. 

Soc. Shall I tell you, Theodorus, what amazes me in your 
acquaintance Protagoras. 

Theod. What is it ? 

Soc. I am charmed with his doctrine, that what appears is Why did 
to each one, but I wonder that he did not begin his book on not Prota " 

7 0 goras say, 

Truth with a déclaration that a pig or a dog-faced baboon, or «a pig is the 
some other yet stranger monster which has sensation, is the ^^ n ™ s ° f ? 
measure of ail things ; then he might have shown a magnifi- —for a pig 
cent contempt for our opinion of him by informing us at the ^ sensa " 
outset that while we were reverencing him like a God for his 
wisdom he was no better than a tadpole, not to speak of his 
feîlow-men — would not this have produced an overpoweri ng 
effect? For if truth is only sensation, and no man can 
discem another's feelings better than he, or has any superior 
right to détermine whether his opinion is true or false, but 
each, as we have several times repeated, is to himself the sole 
judge, and everything that he judges is true and right, why, His doc- 
my friend, should Protagoras be preferred to the place of 2dS'«Sf" 
wisdom and instruction, and deserve to be well paid, and we C uts away 
poor ignoramuses have to go to him, if each one is the %*°™™ d 
measure of his own wisdom? Must he not be talking 'ad daims to 
captandum' in ail this? I say nothing of the ridiculous superior 
predicament in which my own midwifery and the wnoie art 
of dialectic is placed ; for the attempt to supervise or réfute 
the notions or opinions of others would be a tedious and 
162 enormous pièce of folîy, if to each man his own are right ; 
and this must be the case if Protagoras' Truth is the real 
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Theodorus déclines to answer : Tkeae têtus résumes* 



Thecuutus. truth, and the philosopher is not merely amusing himself by 

Socrates, giving oracles out of the shrine of his book. 

Thmk?rtus Theod. He was a friend of mine, Socrates, as you were 
saying, and therefore I cannot have him refuted by my lips, 
nor can I oppose you when I agrée with you ; please, then, 
to take Theaetetus again ; he seemed to answer very nicely. 

Soc. If you were to go into a Lacedaemonian palestra, 
Theodorus, would you have a right to look on at the naked 
wrestlers, some of them making a poor figure, if you did not 
strip and give them an opportunity of judging of your own 
person ? 

Theod, Why not, Socrates, if they would allow me, as I 
think you will, in considération of my âge and stiffness ; let 
some more supple youth try a fall with you, and do not drâg 
me into the gymnâsium. 

Soc, Your will is my will, Theodorus, as the proverbial 
philosophers say, and therefore I will return to the sage 
Theaetetus : Tell me, Theaetetus, in référence to what I was 
saying, are you not lost in wonder, like myself, when you 
find that ail of a sudden you are raised to the level of the 
wisest of men, or indeed of the gods ? — for you would assume 
the measure of Protagoras to apply to the gods as well as 
men? 

Theaetetus TheaeU Certainly I should, and I confess to you that I am 
h^^nion" ^ ost * n won ^en At first hearing, I was quite satisfied with 
of Protago- the doctrine, that whatever appears is to each one, but now 
ras' theory. t j ie f ace Q f t hings has changed. 

But Prota- Soc. Why, my dear boy, you are young, and therefore your 
s^hat°he d ear * s <ï u * c Wy caught and your mind influenced by popular 
had been arguments. Protagoras, or some one speaking on his behalf, 
b^mere* 1 ™^ doubtless say in reply,— Good people, young and old, 
clap-trap. you meet and harangue, and bring in the gods, whose exist- 
ence or non-existence I banish from writing and speech, or 
you talk about the reason of man being degraded to the level 
of the brutes, which is a telling argument with the multitude, 
but not one word of proof or démonstration do you offer. Ail 
is probability with you, and yet surely you and Theodorus 
had better reflect whether you are disposed to admit of pro- 
bability and figures of speech in matters of such importance. 163 
He or any other mathematician who argued from proba- 
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bilities and likelihpods in geometry, would not be worth an Theœutus. 

# SOCRATES, 

Theaet. 'But neither you nor we, Socrates, would be satis- Theatotu* 
fied with such arguments. 

Soc. Then you and Theodorus mean to say that we must Anewstart. 
look at the matter in some other way ? 

Theaet Yes, in quite another way. 

Soc. And the way will be to ask whether perception is or is perœp- 
is not the same as knowledge ; for this was the real point of ^g Ç k ? now " 
our argument, and with a view to this we raised (did we 
not ?) those many strange questions. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Shall we say that we know every thing which we see We know 
and hear ? for example, shall we say that not having learned, ^ 
we do not hear the language of foreigners when they speak but we see 
to us? or shall we say that we not only hear, but know what ° nl y certain 

, J J .* forms or 

they are saymg? Or again, if we see letters which we do not coiours, 
understand, shall we say that we do not see them ? or shall hear „ 

« , , , only sounds 

we aver that, seeing them, we must know them ? of différent 

Theaet. We shall say, Socrates, that we know what we ? itch - Y . el 
actually see and hear of them— that is to say, we see and bie^oknow 
know the figure and colour of the letters, and we hear and more than 
know the élévation or dépression of the sound of them ; but thls * 
we do not perceive by sight and hearing, or know, that which 
grammarians and interpreters teach about them. 

Soc. Capital, Theaetetus ; and about this there shall be no 
dispute, because I want you to grow; but there is another 
difficulty coming, which you will also have to repuise. 
Theaet. Whatisit? 

Soc. Some one will say, Can a man who has ever known Again, ac- 
anything, and still has and préserves a memory of that which ^^f^ 
he knows, not know that which he remembers at the time a man can- 
when he remembers ? I have, I fear, a tedious way of put- "^athe* 
ting a simple question, which is only, whether a man who has remembers; 
learned, and remembers, can fail to know ? 

Theaet. Impossible, Socrates; the supposition is mon- 
strous. 

Soc. Am I talking nonsense, then ? Think : is not seeing 
perceiving, and is not sight perception ? 
Theaet. True. 
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A reductio ad absurdum. 



Thecutetus. 

soctutes, 
Tmeaktetus. 



for, whcn 
reraember- 
ing some- 
thing which 
he has seen, 
he does not 
see,and not- 
seeing is 
not-know- 
ing. 



And it 
would bc 
ridiculous 
to say that 
what is re- 
membcred 
is not 
known. 



Soc. And if our récent définition holds, every man knows 
that which he has seen ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And you would admit that there is such a thing as 
memory? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And is memory of something or of nothing ? 
Theaet. Of something, surely. 
Sor. Of things learned and perceived, that is ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Often a man remembers that which he has seen ? 
Theaet True. 

Soc. And if he closed his eyes, would he forget? 
Theaet. Who, Socrates, would dare to say so ? i 
Soc. But we must say so, if the previous argument is to 
be maintained, 

Theaet. What do you mean ? I am not quite sure that I 
understand you, though I have a strong suspicion that you 
are right. 

Soc. As thus : he who sees knows, as we say, that which 
he sees; for perception and sight and knowledge are 
admitted to be the same. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. But he who saw, and has knowledge of that which he 
saw, remembers, when he closes his eyes, that which he no 
longer sees. 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. And seeing is knowing, and therefore not-seeing is 
not-knowing ? 

Theaet. Very true. 

Soc. Then the inference is, that a man may have attained 
the knowledge of something, which he may remember and 
yet not know, because he does not see ; and this has been 
affirmed by us to be a monstrous supposition* 

Theaet. Most true. 

Soc. Thus, then, the assertion that knowledge and per- 
ception are one, involves a manifest impossibility ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. Then they must be distinguished ? 
Theaet. I suppose that they must 
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Soc. Once more we shall have to begin, and ask ' What is Thtactttus. 
knowledge Y and yet, Theaetetus, what are we going to do ? soc«atw, 
Theaet. About what ? theaetb™, 

Theodorus. 

Soc. Like a good-for-nothing cock, without having won g^^^ 
the victory, we walk away from the argument and crow. dissatisfied 
Theaet How do you mean ? witb 
Soc. After the mannerof disputers 1 , we were satisfied with ^gumem. 
mère verbal consistency, and were well pleased if in this way 
we could gain an advantage. Although professing not to be 
mere Eristics, but philosophera, I suspect that we have 
unconsciously fallen into the error of that ingenious class of 
persons. 

Theaet I do not as yet understand you. 

Soc. Then I will try to explain myself : just now we asked 
the question, whether a man who had learned and remem- 
bered could fail to know, and we showed that a person who 
had seen might remember when he had his eyes shut and 
could not see, and then he would at the same time remem- 
ber and not know. But this was an impossibility. And so 
the Protagorean fable came to nought, and yours also, who 
maintained that knowledge is the same as perception. 

Theaet True. 

Soc. And yet, my friend, I rather suspect that the resuit if Prota- 
would have been différent if Protagoras, who was the father f^Jf^ 
of the first of the two brats, had been alive ; he would have he wouid 
had a great deal to say on their behalf. But he is dead, and n ° l 

. « « 1 , , 1 i- aHowed us 

we msult over his orphan child ; and even the guardians t o throw 

whom he left, and of whom our friend Theodorus is one, ^ i ^ e ts ° n 
are unwilling to give any help, and therefore I suppose that 
I must take up his cause myself, and see justice done? 

16$ Theod. Not I, Socrates, but rather Callias, the son of As Theo- 

Hipponicus, is guardian of his orphans, I was too soon g^^ eir 

diverted from the abstractions of dialectic to geometry. déclines 10 

Nevertheless, I shall be grateful to you if you assist him. {h^Tso- 

Soc. Very good, Theodorus; you shall see how I will cratesukes 

corne to the rescue. If a person does not attend to the £^ eirde * 
meaning of terms as they are commonly used in argu- 
ment, he may be involved even in greater .paradoxes 



1 J.ys. 216 A ; Phaedo 90 B, 101 K: Rep. V, 453 K ff. 
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A new difficulty. 



Theaetetus. than thèse. Shall I explain this matter to you or to 
sockates, Theaetetus ? 

THKArrrr^. Theod. To both of us, and let the younger answer ; he 

will incur less disgrâce if he is discomfited. 
Ànother Soc. Then now let me ask the awful question, which is 
difficulty:— this Can a man know and also not know that which he 

A man can 

know and knoWS ? 

not know Theod. How shall we answer, Theaetetus ? 

the sa me 

thingatthe Theaet. He cannot, I snould say. 

J^in"*' Soc. He can, if you maintain that seeing is knbwing. 

Uowing. IS When you are imprisoned in a well, as the saying is, and 
the self-assured adversary closes one of your eyes with his 
hand, and asks whether you can see his cloak with the eye 
which he has closed, how will you answer the inévitable 
man ? 

Theaet. I should answer, ' Not with that eye but with the 
other/ 

Soc. Then you see and do not see the same thing at the 
same time. 

Theaet Yes, in a certain sensé. 

Soc. None of that, he will reply; I do not ask or bid 
you answer in what sensé you know, but only whether 
you know that which you do not know. You have been 
proved to see that which you do not see ; and you have 
already admitted that seeing is knowing, and that not- 
seeing is not-knowing : I leave you to draw the inference. 

Theaet. Yes ; the inference is the contradictory of my 
assertion. 

But the case Soc. Yes, my marvel, and there might have been yet 
been made worse things in store for you, if an opponent had gone on 
stiiimore to ask whether you can have a sharp and also a dull 
b^appîyUig Knowledge, and whether you can know near, but not at 
toknow- a distance, or know the same thing with more or less in- 
p^rto"* tensitv > m & so on without end. Such questions might have 
sensé. been put to you by a light-armed mercenary, who argued 
for pay. He would have lain in wait for you, and when you 
took up the position, that sensé is knowledge, he would 
have made an assault upon hearing, smelling, and the other 
sensés;— he would have shown you no mercy; and while 
you were lost in envy and admiration of his wisdom, he 
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would have got you into his net, out of which you would Theaeutus. 
not have escaped until you had corne to an understanding socrate», 
about the sum to be paid for your release. Well, you ask, t»*** 1 ^ 1 *' 
and how will Protagoras reinforce his position ? Shall 
I answer for him? 
Theaet By ail means. 

Soc. He will repeat ail those things which we have been Protagoras 
166 urging on his behalf, and then he will close with us in _ 
disdain, and say: — The worthy Socrates asked a little boy, 'ifSocrates 
whether the same man could remember and not know the {^y*^ sa 
same thing, and the boy said No, because he was frightened, admitting 
and could not see what was coming, and then Socrates made i ust whal 
fun of poor me. The truth is, O slatternîy Socrates, that ï^^wJ 
when you ask questions about any assertion of mine, and behddie- 
the person asked is found tripping, if he has answered as s P° nsible - 
I should have answered, then I am refuted, but if he answers 
something else, then he is refuted and not I. For do you 
really suppose that any one would admit the memory which 
a man has of an impression which has passed away to be 
the same with that which he experienced at the time ? 
Assuredly not. Or would he hesitate to acknowledge that 
the same man may know and not know the same thing? 
Or, if he is afraid of making this admission, would he ever 
grant that one who has become unlike is the same as before 
he became unlike? Or would he admit that a man is one at 
ail, and not rather many and infinité as the changes which 
take place in him ? I speak by the card in order to avoid 
entanglements of words. But, O my good sir, he will say, 'Whati 
corne to the argument in a more generous spirit ; and either ^"sensa-* 
show, if you can, that our sensations are not relative and tionsare 
individual, or, if you admit them to be so, prove that this [^dT^uai^ 
does not involve the conséquence that the appearance that conse* 
becomes, or, if you will have the word, is, to the individual 
onîy. As to your talk about pigs and baboons, you are JLfrs 
yourself behaving like a pig, and you teach your hearers 
to make sport of my writings in the same ignorant manner ; 
but this is not to your crédit. For I déclare that the truth 
is as I have written, and that each of us is a measûre of 
existence and of non-existence. Yet one man may be 
a thousand times better than another in proportion as 
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The de/ence of Protagoras continues. 



TkeaeUlus. 

SOC RAT ES. 

4 A wise 
man is not 
lie who has 
certain im- 
pressions, 
but he who 
can make 
what ap- 
pears eviî 
appear 
good. 



•This is 
what the 
Sophists 
attempt 
to do. 



différent things are and appear to him. And I am far from 
saying that wisdom and the wise man have no existence; 
but I say that the wise man is he who makes the evils 
which appear and are to a raan, into goods which are and 
appear to him. And I would beg you not to press my words 
in the letter, but to take the meaning of them as I will 
explain them. Remember what has been already said, — 
that to the sick man his food appears to be and is bitter, and 
to the man in health the opposite of bitter. Now I cannot 
conceive that one of thèse men can be or ought to be made 
wiser than the other : nor can you assert that the sick man 167 
because he has one impression is foolish, and the healthy 
man because he has another is wise; but the one state 
requires to be changed into the other, the worse into the 
better. As in éducation, a change of state has to be effected, 
and the sophist accomplishes by words the change which 
the physician works by the aid of drugs. Not that any one 
ever made another think truly, who previously thought 
falsery. For no one can think what is not, or, think any- 
thing différent from that which he feels ; and this is always 
true. But as the inferior habit of mind has thoughts of 
a kindred nature, so I conceive that a good mind causes men 
to have good thoughts ; and thèse which the inexperienced 
call true, I maintain to be only better, and not truer than 
others. And, O my dear Socrates, I do not call wise men 
tadpoles : far from it ; I say that they are the physicians 
of the human body, and the husbandmen of plants — for the 
husbandmen also take away the evil and disordered sen- 
sations of plants, and infuse into them good and healthy 
sensations — aye and true ones 1 ; and the wise and good 
rhetoricians make the good instead of the evil to seem just 
to states ; for whatever appears to a state to be just and fair, 
so long as it is regarded as such, is just and fair to it ; but 
the teacher of wisdom causes the good to take the place 
of the evil, both in appearance and in reality. And in like 
manner the Sophist who is able to train his pupils in this 
spirit is a wise man, and deserves to be well paid by them. 
And «o one man is wiser than another ; and no one thinks 



1 Reading Aàij*?*, but? Cp. supra 167 A : r«vra «4 à*l à\rfâ t 
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falsely, and you, whether you will or not, must endure to be Theaetetus. 
a measure. On thèse foundations the argument stands firm, socrates, 
which you, Socrates, may, if you please, overthrow by an Tmowwus. 
opposite argument, or if you like you may put questions to 
me — a method to which no intelligent person will object, quite 
the reverse. But I must beg you to put fair questions : for • Let So- 
there is great inconsistency in saying that you have a zeal ^^JJ^Jf 
for virtue, and then always behaving unfairly in argument fairly, Hke 
The unfairness of which I complain is that you do not a dialecti - 

cian, not 

distinguish between mere disputation and dialectic: the îikeamere 
disputer may trip up his opponent as often as he likes, dis P uter - 
and make fun ; but the dialectician will be in earnest, and 
only correct his adversary when necessary, telling him the 
errors into which he has fallen through his own fault, or that 
of the company which he has previously kept. If you do so, 
168 your adversary will lay the blâme of his own confusion and 
perplexity on himself, and not on you. He will follow and 
love you, and will hate himself, and escape from himself into 
philosophy, in order that he may become différent from what 
he was. But the other mode of arguing, which is practised 
by the many, will have just the opposite effect upon him ; 
and as he grows older, instead of turning philosopher, he 
will come to hate philosophy. I would recommend you, 'Heshouid 
therefore, as I said before, not to encourage yourself in this ^ r ^ t 
polemical and controversial temper, but to find out, in a whenhe 
friendly and congenial spirit, what we realîy mean when we *° 
say that ail things are in motion, and that to every individual understand 
and state what appears, is. In this manner you will consider his a ? ver " 
whether knowledge and sensation are the same or différent, Sary * 
but you will not argue, as you were just now doing, from the 
customary use of names and words, which the vulgar pervert 
in ail sorts of ways, causing infinité perplexity to one another. 
Such, Theodorus, is the very slight help which I am able to 
offer to your old friend 1 ; had he been living, he would have 
helped himself in a far more gloriose style. 

Theod. You are jesting, Socrates ; indeed, your defence of 
him ha$ been most valorous. 
Soc. Thank you, friend; and I hope that you observed 
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Theodorus is forced to take the field. 



Theaetetus. 

S OCRATES, 

Theodoeu*. 
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Socrates 
replies that 
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Protagoras 'bidding us be serious, as the text, ' M an is the 
measure of ail things/ was a solemn one ; and he reproached 
us with making a boy the médium of discourse, and said that 
the boy's timidity was made to tell against his argument ; he 
also declared that we made a joke of him. 

Theod. How could I fail to observe ail that, Socrates? 

Soc. Well, and shall we do as he says ? 

Theod. By ail means. 

Soc. But if his wishes are to be regarded, you and I must 
take up the argument, and in ail seriousness 1 , and ask and 
answer one another, for you see that the rest of us are 
nothing but boys. In no other way can we escape the 
imputation, that in our fresh analysis of his thesis we are 
making fun with boys. 

Theod. Well, but is not Theaetetus better able to follow a 
philosophical enquiry than a great many men who have long 
beards ? 

Soc. Yes, Theodorus, but not better than you ; and there- 
fore please not to imagine that I am to défend by every 
means in my power your departed friend ; and that you are 
to défend nothing and nobody. At any rate, my good man, i 
do not sheer off until we know whether you are a true 
measure of diagrams, or whether ail men are equally 
measures and sufficient for themselves in astronomy and 
geometry, and the other branches of knowledge in which you 
are supposed to excel them. 

Theod. He who is sitting by you, Socrates, will not easily 
avoid being drawn into an argument ; and when I said just 
now that you would excuse me, and not, like the Lacedae- 
monians, compel me to strip and fight, I was talking non- 
sense — I should rather compare you to Scirrhon, who threw 
travellers from the rocks; for the Lacedaemonian rule is 
'strip or départ/ but you seem to go about your work more 
after the fashion of Antaeus : you will not allow any one who 
approaches you to départ until you have stripped him, and 
he has been compelled to try a fall with you in argument. 

Soc. There, Theodorus, you have hit off precisely the nature 
of my complaint ; but I am even more pugnacious than the 
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giants of old, for I have met with no end of heroes ; many a Tluœtetus. 
Héraclès, many a Theseus, might}' in words, h as broken my Socrates, 
head ; nevertheless I am always at this rough exercise, which Thkodorus - 
inspires me like a passion. Please, then, to try a fall with 
me, whereby you will do yourself good as welî as me. head for 

Theod. I consent ; lead me whither you will, for I know his P aîns » 
that you are like destiny; no man can escape from any argu- hecan 
ment which you may weave for him. But I am not disposed never have 
to go further than you suggest. Tghlfng** 

Soc. Once will be enough ; and now take particular care We must 
that we do not again unwittingly expose ourselves to the beserious. 
reproach of talking childishly. 

Theod. I will do my best to avoid that error. 

Soc. In the first place, let us return to our old objection, 
and see whether we were right in blaming and taking offence 
at Protagoras on the ground that he assumed ail to be equal 
and sufficient in wisdom; although he admitted that there 
was a better and worse, and that in respect of this ; some who 
as he said were the wise excelled others. 

Theod. Very true. 

Soc. Had Protagoras been living and answered for him- 
self, instead of our answering for him, there would have been 
no need of our reviewing or reinforcing the argument. But 
as he is not here, and some one may accuse us of speaking 
without authority on his behalf, had we not better corne to a 
clearer agreement about his meaning, for a great deal may be 
at stake ? 

Theod. True. 

170 Soc. Then let us obtain, not through any third person, but 
from his own statement and in the fewest words possible, the 
basis of agreement. 
Theod. Inwhatway? 

Soc. In this way :— His words are, ' What seems to a man, Protagoras' 
îstohim.' < What 
Theod. Yes, so he says. appears to 

Soc. And are not we, Protagoras, uttering the opinion of ™° io ™™J 
man, or rather of ail mankind, when we say that every one Now every 
thinks himself wiser than other men in some things, and their man will 
inferior in others ? In the hour of danger, when they are in ^^now 
périls of war, or of the sea, or of sickness, do they not look more, 

Q 2 
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Protagoras reviewed. 
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Whcn 

opinions 
conflict, 



up to their comraanders as if they were gods, and expect 
saîvation from them, only because they excel them in know- 
ledge ? Is not the world full of men in their several employ- 
ments, who are looking for teachers and rulers of themselves 
and of the animais? and there are plenty who think that 
they are able to teach and able to rule. Now, in ail this is 
implied that ignorance and wisdom exist among them, at 
least in their owîi opinion. 
Theod. Certainly. 

Soc. And wisdom is assumed by them to be true thought, 
and ignorance to be false opinion. 
Theod. Exactly. 

Soc. How then, Protagoras, would you have us treat the 
argument ? Shall we say that the opinions of men are always 
true, or sometimes true and sometimes false ? In either case, 
the resuit is the same, and their opinions are not always 
true, but sometimes true and sometimes false. For tell me, 
Theodorus, do you suppose that you yourself, or any other 
follower of Protagoras, would contend that no one deems 
another ignorant or mistaken in his opinion ? 

Theod. The thing is incredible, Socrates. 

Soc. And yet that absurdity is necessarily involved in the 
thesis which déclares man to be the measure of ail things. 

Theod. How so ? 

Soc. Why, suppose that you détermine in your own mind 
something to be true, and déclare your opinion to me ; let us 
assume, as he argues, that this is true to you. Now, if so, 
you must either say that the rest of us are not the judges of 
this opinion or judgment of yours, or that we judge you 
always to have a true opinion ? But are there not thousands 
upon thousands who, whenever you form a judgment, take 
up arms against you and are of an opposite judgment and 
opinion, deeming that you judge falsely ? 

Theod. Yes, indeed, Socrates, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, as Homer says, who give me a world of trouble. 

Soc. Well, but are we to assert that what you think is true 
to you and false to the ten thousand others ? 

Theod. No other inference seems to be possible. 

Soc. And how about Protagoras himself ? If neither he 
nor the multitude thought, as indeed they do not think, that 
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man is the measure of ail things, must it not follow that the Theœt€tus. 
171 truth of which Protagoras wrote would be true to no one? socrates, 
But if you suppose that he himself thought this, and that the Tmbodorus - 
multitude does not agrée with him, you must begin by allow- numbers 
ing that in whatever proportion the many are more than one, décide : this 
in that proportion his truth is more untrue than true, e 0 ** 

Theod. That would follow if the truth is supposed to vary ^^0^. 
with individual opinion. 

Soc. And the best of the joke is, that he acknowledges the In any case 
truth of their opinion who believe his own opinion to be false ; j h ^j^° w " 
for he admits that the opinions of ail men are true. that their 

Theod. Certainly. opinion is 

^ . true who 

Soc. And does he not allow that his own opinion is false, déclare his 
if he admits that the opinion of those who think him false is tobe false, 
true? 

Theod. Of course. 

Soc. Whereas the other side do not admit that they speak 
falsely ? 

Theod. They do not. 

Soc. And he, as may be inferred from his writings, agrées 
that this opinion is also true. 
Theod. Clearly. 

Soc. Then ail mankind, beginning with Protagoras, will andsode- 
contend, or rather, I should say that he will allow, when he "ruA of his 
concèdes that his adversary has a true opinion — Protagoras, own doc- 
I say, will himself allow that neither a dog nor any ordinary trme * 
man is the measure of anything which he has not learned— 
am I not right ? 

Theod. Yes. 

Soc. And the truth of Protagoras being doubted by ail, 
will be true neither to himself nor to any one else ? 

Theod. I think, Socrates, that we are running my old friend 
too hard. 

Soc. But I do not know that we are going beyond the But are we 
truth. Doubtless, as he is older, he may be expected to be ^£ e p im 
wiser than we are. And if he could only just get his head 
out of the world below, he would have overthrown both of us 
again and again, me for talking nonsense and you for assent- 
ing to me, and have been off and underground in a trice. 
But as he is. not with in call, we must make the best use of 
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our own facuîties, such as they are, and speak out what 
appears to us to be true. And one thing which no one will 
deny is, that there are great différences in the understandings 
of men. 

Theod. In that opinion I quite agrée. 

Soc. And is there not most likely to be firm ground in the 
distinction which we were indicating on behalf of Protagoras, 
viz. that most things, and ail immédiate sensations, such as 
hot, dry, sweet, are ohîy such as they appear ; if however 
différence of opinion is to be allowed at ail, surely we must 
allow it in respect of health or disease ? for every woman, 
child, or li ving créature has not such a knowledge of what 
conduces to health as to enable them to cure themselves. 

Theod. I quite agrée. 

Soc. Or again, in politics, while affirming that just and 172 
unjust, honourable and disgraceful, holy and unholy, are in 
reality to each state such as the state thinks and makes 
lawful, and that in determining thèse matters no individual 
or state is wiser than another, still the followers of Pro- 
tagoras will not deny that in determining what is or is not 
expédient for the community one state is wiser and one 
counsellor better than another— they will scarcely venture to 
maintain, that what a city enacts in the belief that it is 
expédient will always be really expédient. But in the other 
case, J mean when they speak of justice and injustice, piety 
and impiety, they are confident that in nature thèse have no 
existence or essence of their own— the truth is that which is 
agreed on at the time of the agreement, and as long as the 
agreement îasts ; and this is the philosophy of many who do 
not altogether go aiong with Protagoras. H ère arises a new 
question, Theodorus, which threatens to be more serious than 
the last. 

Theod. Well, Socrates, we have plenty of leisure. 

Soc. That is truc, and y our remark recalls to my mind an 
observation which I have often made, that those who have 
passed their days in the pursuit of philosophy are ridiculously 
at fault when they have to appear and speak in court. How 
natural is this ! 

Theod. What do you mean ? 

Soc. I mean to say, that those who have been trained in 



The lawyer. ' 23T 

philosophy and libéral pursuits are as unlike those who from Tkeœtetus. 
their youth upwards have been knocking about in the courts sooutes, 
and such places, as a freeman is in breeding unlike a slave. Theodorus. 
Theod. In what is the différence seen ? Anap- 
Soc. In the leisure spoken of by you, which a freeman can Session, 
always command : he has his talk out in peace, and, like our- m which is 
selves, he wanders at will from one subject to another, and ^/thc* 1 ' 
from a second to a third, — if the fancy takes him, he begins opposition 
again, as we are doing now, caring not whether his words °JjJ e £* w 
are many or few ; his only aim is to attain the truth. But jedge, but 
the lawyer is always in a hurry ; there is the water of the *Jj^^ t el 
clepsydra driving him on, and not allowing him to expatiate between 
at will : and there is his adversary standing over him, en- |£ e ways ei ° f 
forcing his rights; the indictment, which in their phraseology andphiio- 
is termed the affidavit, is recited at the time : and from this sopher. 
he must not deviate. He is a servant, and is continually dis- 
puting about a fellow-servant before his master, who is seated, 
and has the cause in his hands ; the trial is never about some 
indiffèrent matter, but always concerns himself ; and often the 
173 race is for his life. The conséquence has been, that he has 
become keen and shrewd ; he has learned how to flatter his 
master in word and indulge him in deed ; but his soul is 
small and unrighteous. His condition, which has been that The lawyer 
of a slave from his youth upwards, has deprived him of ^ Un S s,ave 
growth and uprightness and independence ; dangers and worid, the 
fears, which were too much for his truth and honesty, came ? h ^ opher 
upon him in early years, when the tenderness of youth was freeman. 
unequal to them, and he has been driven into crooked ways ; 
from the fîrst he has practised déception and retaliation, and 
has become stunfed and warped. And so he has passed out 
of youth into manhood, having no soundness in him; and is 
now, as he thinks, a master in wisdom. Such is the lawyer, 
Theodorus, Will you have the companion picture of the 
philosopher, who is of our brotherhood ; or shall we return 
to the argument? Do. not let us abuse the freedom of 
digression which we claim. 

Theod. Nay, Socrates, not until we have finished what we 
are about ; for you truly said that we belong to a brotherhood 
which is free, and are not the servants of the argument ; but 
the argument is our servant, and must wait our leisure. 
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Who is opr judge? Or where is the spectator having any 
right to censure or control us, as he might the poets ? 

Soc. Then, as this is your wish, I will deseribe the leaders ; * 
for there is no use in talking about the inferior sort. In 
the first place, the lords of philosophy have never, from 
their youth upwards, known their way to the Agora, or the 
dicastery, or the council, or any other political assembly ; they 
neither see nor hear the laws or decrees, as they are called, 
of the state written or recited ; the eagerness of political 
societies in the attainment of offices— clubs, and banquets, 
and revels, and singing-maidens, — do not enter even into 
their dreams. Whether any event has turned out well or ill 
in the city, what disgrâce may have descended to any one 
from his ancestors, maie or female, are matters of which the 
philosopher no more knows than he can tell, as they say, how 
many pints are contained in the océan. Neither is he con- 
scious of his ignorance. For he does not hold aloof in order 
that he may gain a réputation ; but the truth is, that the outer 
form of him only is in the city : his mind, disdaining the little- 
nesses and nothingnesses of human things, is 4 flying ail 
abroad ' as Pindar says, measuring earth and heaven and 
the things which are under and on the earth and above the 
heaven, interrogating the whole nature of each and ail in 
their entirety, but not condescending to anything which is 174 
within reach. 

Theod. What do y ou mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will illustrate my meaning, Theodorus, by the jest 
which the clever witty Thracian handmaid is said to have 
made about Thaïes, when he fell into a well as he was looking 
up at the stars. She said, that he was so eager to know what 
was going on in heaven, that he could not see what was 
before his feet. This is a jest which is equally applicable to 
ail philosophers. For the philosopher is wholly unacquainted 
with his Jiext-door neighbour; he is ignorant, not only of 
what he is doing, but he hardly knows whether he is a man 
or an animal ; he is searching into the essence of man, and 
busy in enquiring what belongs to such a nature to do or 
suffer différent from any other ; — I think that you understand 
me, Theodorus ? 

Theod. I do, and what you say is true, 
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Soc. And thus, my friend, on every occasion, private as Tkauutus. 
well as public, as I said at first, when he appears in a law- socrates, 
court, or in any place in which he has to speak of things tmodorus. 
which are at his feet and before his eyes, he is the jest, not Heis the 
only ofThracian handmaids butof the gênerai herd, tumbling ^fkof* 
intoweîls and every sort of disaster through his inexpérience, mankind 
His awkwardness is fearful, and gives the impression of im- heappears 
becility. When he is reviled, he has nothing personal to in public, 
say in answer to the civilitiesof his adversaries, for he knows 
no scandais of any one, and they do not interest him ; and 
therefore he is laughed at for his sheepishness ; and when 
others are being praised and glorified, in the simpîicity of his 
heart he cannot help going into fits of laughter, so that he 
seems to be a downright idiot. When he hears a tyrant or His irony : 
king eulogized, he fancies that he is listening to the praises j™^^ d ° f 
of some keeper of cattle— a swineherd, or shepherd, or tyrants, 
perhaps a cowherd, who is congratulated on the quantity of 
milk which he squeezes from them ; and he remarks that the 
créature whom they tend, and out of whom they squeeze the 
wealth, is of a less tractable and more insidious nature. 
Then, again, he observes that the great man is of necessity 
as ill-mannered and uneducated as any shepherd — for he 
has no leisure, and he is surrounded by a wall, which is his 
mountain-pen. Hearingof enormous landed proprietorsoften ofianded 
thousand acres and more, our philosopher deems this to be a ^nd^nong 
trifle, because he has been accustomed to think of the whole pedigrees, 
earth ; and when they sing the praises of family, and say that 
some one is a gentleman because he can show seven généra- 
tions of wealthy ancestors, he thinks that their sentiments 
175 only betray a dull and narrow vision in those who utter them, 
and who are not educated enough to look at the whole, nor 
to consider that every man has had thousands and ten 
thousands of progenitors, and among them have been rich 
and poor, kings and slaves, Hellènes and barbarians, innu- 
merable. And when people pride themselves on having a 
pedigree of twenty-five ancestors, which goes back to 
Héraclès, the son of Amphitryon, he cannot understand 
their poverty of ideas. Why are they unable to caîculate 
that Amphitryon had a twenty-fifth ancestor, who might have 
been anybody, and was such as fortune made him, and he 
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had a fiftieth, and so on? He amuses himself with the 
notion that they cannot count, and thinks that a little arith- 
metic would have got rid of their senseless vanity. Now, in 
ail thèse cases our philosopher is derided by the vulgar, 
partly because he is thought to despise them, and also 
because he is ignorant of what is before him, and always 
at a loss. 

Theod. That is very true, S ocrâtes. 

Soc. But, O my friend, when he draws the other into 
upper air, and gets him out of his pleas and rejoinders into 
the contemplation of justice and injustice in their own nature 
and in their différence from one another and from ail other 
things; or from the commonplaces about the happiness of 
a king or of a rich man to the considération of government, 
and of human happiness and misery in gênerai — what they 
are, and how a man is to attain the one and avoid the other 
— when that narrow, keen, little légal mind is called to 
account about ail this, he gives the philosopher his revenge ; 
for dizzied by the height at which he is hanging, whence he 
looks down into space, which is a strange expérience to him, 
he being dismayed, and lost, and stammering broken words, 
is laughed at, not by Thracian handmaidens or any other 
uneducated persons, for they have no eye for the situation, 
but by every man who has not been brought up a slave. 
Such are the two characters, Theodorus : the one of the 
freeman, who has been trained in liberty and leisure, whom 
you call the philosopher,— him we cannot blâme because he 
appears simple and of no account when he has to perforai 
some menial task, such as packing up bed-clothes, or flavour- 
ing a sauce or fawning speech ; the other character is that of 
the man who is able to do ail this kind of service smartly 
and neatly, but knows not how to wear his cloak like a 176 
gentleman ; still less with the music of discourse can he 
hymn the true life aright which is lived by immortals or men 
bîessed of heaven. 

Theod. If you could only persuade everybody, Socrates, 
as you do me, of the truth of your words, there would be 
more peace and fewer evils among men. 

Soc. Evils, Theodorus, can never pass away; for there 
niust always remain something which is antagonistic to good. 
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Having no place among the gods in heaven, of necessity Theœtetus. 
they hover around the mortal nature, and this earthly soc*ates, 
sphère. Wherefore we ought to fly away from earth to t «k»»m^ 
heaven as quickly as we can ; and to fly away is to become human 
îike God, as far as this is possible; and to become Iike him, Jyom^'hich 
is to become holy, just, and wise. But, O my friend, you men c * n 
cannot easily convince mankind that they should pursue away^hcn 
virtue or avoid vice, not merely in order that a man may theybe- 
seem to be good, which is the reason given by the world, c ™£ llke 
and in my judgment is only a répétition of an old wives* 
fable. Whereas, the truth is that God is never in any way 
unrighteous— he is perfect righteousness ; and he of us who 
is the most righteous is most like him. Herein is seen the 
true cleverness of a man, and also his nothingness and want 
of manhood. For to know this is true wisdom and virtue, 
and ignorance of this is manifest folly and vice. Ail other 
kinds of wisdom or cleverness, which seem only, such as the 
wisdom of poîiticians, or, the wisdom of the arts, are coarse 
and vulgar. The unrighteous man, or the sayer and doer of 
unholy things, had far better not be encouraged in the 
illusion that his roguery is clever; for men glory in their 
shame — they fancy that they hear others saying of them, 
'Thèse are not mere good-for-nothing persons, mere burdens 
of the earth, but such as men should be who mean to dwell 
safely in a state.' Let us tell them that they are ail the more 
truly what they do not think they are because they do not 
know it ; for they do not know the penalty of injustice, which 
above ail things they ought to know — not stripes and death, 
as they suppose, which evil-doers often escape, but a penalty 
which cannot be escaped. 
Theod. What is that ? 

Soc. There are two patterns eternally set before them ; the 
one blessed and divine, the other godless and wretched : but 
they do not see them, or perceive that in their utter folly and 
infatuation they are growing like the one and unlike the 
177 other, by reason of their evil deeds ; and the penalty is, that 
they îead a life answering to the pattern which they are 
growing like. And if we tell them, that unless they départ The wicked 
from their cunning, the place of innocence will not receive ^^tt 
them after death ; and that here on earth, they will live ever the truth. 
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Thautetus. in the likeness of their own evil selves, and with evil friends 
Wtk, — when they hear this they in their superior cunning will 
DO,us ' seem to be listening to the talk of idiots. 
Theod. Very true, Socrates. 

S0 °' T °° trUC ' my friend ' as 1 we " know '- there is > how- 
when they ever » one pecuhanty in their case: when they begin to reason 
consent to in private about their dislike of philosophy, if they have the 
about courage to hear the argument out, and do not run away, they 
uti l0 arf^' gK>W at kst stran g el y discontented with themselves; their 
helplïïsaî rhetor 'C fades away, and they become helpless as children. 
chiidren. Thèse however are digressions from which we must now 
desist, or they will overflow, and drown the original argu- 
ment ; to which, if you please, we will now return. 

àiï^ion The ° d ' F ° r my Part ' Socrat <^ I would rather have the 
digressions, for at my âge I find them easier to follow; but 
if you wish, let us go back to the argument. 

Artisans , Had We not reached the P oint at which the partisans 
of the flux of the perpétuai flux, who say that things are as they seem 
were^aying to each one, were confidently maintaining that the ordinances 
ordinances whlch the state commanded and thought just, were just to 
of a state the state which imposed them, while they were in force ■ this 
just, but ' was es P eci ally asserted of justice ; but as to the good, no one ' 
they did not had any longer the hardihood to contend of any ordinances 
that W ^ ch the state thou g ht "d enacted to be good that thèse, 
they *ere while they were in force, were really good he who said so 
ai-ys would be playing with the name 'good/ and would not touch 
the real question -it would be a mockery, would it not? 
Theod. Certainly it would. 

Soc. He ought not to speak of the name, but of the thing 
which is contemplated under the name. 
Theod. Right. 

Soc. Whatever be the term used, the good or expédient is 
the aim of législation, and as far as she has an opinion, the 
state imposes ail laws with a view to the greatest expediency ; 
can législation have any other aim ? 

Theod. Certainly not. 

Soc. But is the aim attained aiways? do not mistakes * ? 
often happen ? 

Theod. Yes, I think that there are mistakes. 

Soc. The possibility of error will be more distinctly recog- 
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nised, if we put the question in référence to the whole class TkeaeUtus. 

under which the good or expédient falls. That whole class sockates, 

has to do with the future, and laws are passed under the idea t «w>do*us. 

that they will be useful in after-time ; which, in other words, Is ever y 

. . - ' raanequally 

is the future. a judge of 

Theod. Very true. expe- 
Soc. Suppose now, that we ask Protagoras, or one of his to^p^' 
disciples, a question : — O, Protagoras, we will say to him, generaily. 
M an is, as you déclare, the measure of ail things — white, fy^gp 
heavy, light : of ail such things he is the judge ; for he has 
the criterion of them in himself, and when he thinks that 
things are such as he expériences them to be, he thinks what 
is and is true to himself Is it not so ? 
Theod. Yes. 

Soc. And do you extend your doctrine, Protagoras (as we 
shall further Say), to the future as well as to the présent ; and 
has he the criterion not only of what in his opinion is but of 
what will be, and do things always happen to him as he 
expected ? For example, take the case of heat : — Whèn an Certainiy 
ordinary man thinks that he is going to have a fever, and ^Vof * 
that this kind of heat is coming on, and another person, who medicine ; 
is a physician, thinks the contrary, whose opinion is likely to 
prove right? Or are they both right?— he will have a heat 
and fever in his own judgment, and not have a fever in the 
physician's judgment ? 

Theod. How ludicrous ! 

Soc. And the vinegrower, if I am not mistaken, is a better nor of vine- 
judge of the sweetness or dryness of the vintage which is not ^ rowiDg » 
yet gathered than the harp-player ? 

Theod. Certainly. 

Soc. And in musical composition the musician will know 
better than the training master what the training master 
himself will hereafter think harmonious or the reverse ? 

Theod. Of course. 

Soc. And the cook will be a better judge than the guest, norof 
who is not a cook, of the pleasure to be derived from the cooker y* 
dinner which is in préparation; for of présent or past 
pleasure we are not as yet arguing; but can we say that 
jevery one will be to himself the best judge of the pleasure 
which will seem to be and will be to him in the future?— nay, 
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would not you, Protagoras, better guess which arguments in a 
court would convince any one of us than the ordinary man ? 

Theod. Certainly, Socrates, he used to profess in the 
strongest manner that he was the superior of ail men in 
this respect. 

Soc. To be sure, friend : who would have paid a large sum 179 
for the privilège of talking to him, if he had really 1 persuaded 
his visitors that neither a prophet nor any other man was 
better able to judge what will be and seem to be in the future 
than every one could for himself? 

Theod. Who indeed ? 

Soc. And législation and expediency are ail concerned 
with the future ; and every one will admit that states, in 
passing laws, must often fail of their highest interests ? 

Theod. Quite true. 

Soc. Then we may fairly argue against your master, that 
he must admit one man to be wiser than another, and that 
the wiser is a measure : but I, who know nothing, am not at 
ail obliged to accept the honour which the advocate of Prota- 
goras was just now forcing upon me, whether I would or not, 
of being a measure of anything. 

Theod. That is the best réfutation of him, Socrates ; although 
he is also caught when he ascribes truth to the .opinions of 
others, who give the lie direct to his own opinion. 

Soc. There are many ways, Theodorus, in which the 
doctrine that every opinion of every man is true may be 
refuted ; but there is more difficulty in proving that states 
of feeling, which are présent to a man, and out of which arise 
sensations and opinions in accordance with them, are also 
untrue. And very likely I have been talking nonsense about 
them ; for they may be unassailable, and those who say that 
there is clear évidence of them, and that they are matters of 
knowledge, may probably be right ; in which case our friend 
Theaetetus was not so far from the mark when he identified 
perception and knowledge. And therefore let us draw 
nearer, as the advocate of Protagoras desires, and give the 
truth of the universal flux a ring: is the theory Sound or 
not ? at any rate, no small war is raging about it, and there 
are combatants not a few. 

1 Reading 
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Theod. No small war, indeed, for in Ionia the sect makes Theœutus. 

rapid strides; the disciples of Heracleitus are most energetic socratrs, 

upholders of the doctrine. Theodoru* 

Soc. Then we are the more bound, my dear Theodorus, to ^ ^ e 

examine the question from the foundation as it is set forth by Heradeitus 

themseîves. wage a 

Theod. Certainly we are. About thèse spéculations of côntrove»y 

Heracleitus, which, as you say, are as old as H orner, or even about the 

older still, the Ephesians themseîves, who profess to know ^^"bJu 

them, are downright mad, and you cannot talk with them on we must 

the subject. For, in accordance with their text-books, thev **** the 

1 • , argument 

are always in motion ; but as for dwelling upon an argument 0 ût of 

180 or a question, and quietly asking and answering in turn, they theh ands 

can no more do so than they can fly ; or rather, the de- îunaticsand 



termination of thèse fellows not to have a particle of rest fendes, 
in them is more than the utmost powers of négation can J^jJ 
express. If you ask any of them a question, he will produce, 
as from a quiver, sayings brief and dark, and shoot them at 
you ; and if you enquire the reason of what he has said, you 
will be hit by some other new-fangled wofd, and will make 
no way with any of them, nor they with one another ; their 
great care is, not to allow of any settled principle either in 
their arguments or in their minds, conceiving, as I imagine, 
that any such principle would be stationary; for they are at 
war with the stationary, and do what they can to drive it out 
everywhere. 

Soc. I suppose, Theodorus, that you have only seen them 
when they were fighting, and have never stayed with them in 
time of peace, for thèy are no friends of yours ; and their 
peace doctrines are oply communicated by them at leisure, as 
I imagine, to those disciples of theirs whom they want to 
make like themseîves. 

Theod. Disciples ! my good sir, they have none ; men of 
their sort are not one another's disciples, but they grow up at 
their own sweet will, and get their inspiration anywhere, each 
of them saying of his neighbour that he knows nothing. From 
thèse men, then, as I was going to remark, you will never get 
a reason, whether with their will or without their will ; we must 
take the question out of their hands, and make the analysis 
ourselves, as if we were doinç a geometricaî problem. 



The ' river-gods ' and the 1 patrons of Being' 



Thtaetcttis. Soc. Quite right too; but as touching the aforesaid 

Socrates, probJem, have we not heard from the ancients, who con- 

Theodouus. cealed their wisdom from the many in poetical figures, that 

Tfce Oceanus and Tethys, the origin of ail things, are streams, 

hdd^miiar and tnat nothing is at rest ? And now the modems, in their 

views.wbich superior wisdom, have declared the same openly, that the 

ln C poeticaf C0DD ï er t0 ° ma y near ano * learn of them, and no longer 

figures. foolishly imagine that some things are at rest and others in 

Acopposite mot i° n ~ nav i n g learned that ail. is motion, he will duly 

doctrine of honour his teachers. I had almost forgotten the opposite 

Parmenides doctrine Theodorus, 

and Me- 

ïissus * 1 Alone Being remains unmoved, which is the name for the ail/ 

This is the language of Parmenides, Melissus, and their 
followers, who stoutly maintain that ail being is one and self- 
contained, and has no place in which to move. What shall 
we do, friend, with ail thèse people ; for, advancing step by 
step, we have imperceptibly got between the combatants, 
and, unless we can protect our retreat, we shall pay the 181 
penalty of our rashness — like the players in the palaestra 
who are caught upon the line, and are dragged différent 
ways by the two parties. Therefore I think that we had 
better begin by considering those whom we first accosted, 
'the river-gods/ and, if we find any truth in them, we will 
help them to pull us over, and try to get away from the 

Which side others. But if the partisans of ' the whole ' appear to speak 
more truly, we will fly off from the party which would move 

motion or the immovable, to them. And if we find that neither of them 
? have anything reasonable to say, we shall be in a ridiculous 
position, having so great a conceit of our own poor opinion 
and rejecting that of ancient and famous men. O Theodorus, 
do you think that there is any use in proceeding when the 
danger is so great ? 

Theod. Nay, Socrates, not to examine thoroughly what the 
two parties have to say would be quite intolérable. 

Soc. Then examine we must, since you, who were so 
reluctant to begin, are so eager to proceed. The nature 
of motion appears to be the question with which we begin. 
What do they mean when they say that ail things are in 
motion ? Is there only one kind of motion, or, as I rather 
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incline to think, two? I should like to have your opinion Tkeœutus. 
upon this point in addition to my own, that I may err, if sochates, 
I must err, in your company ; tell me, then, when a thing Theodorus. 
changes from one place to another, or goes round in the 
same place, is not that what is called motion ? 
Theod. Yes. 

Soc. Here then we have one kind of motion. But when a The 
thing, remaining on the same spot, grows old, or becomes ^ 
black from being white, or hard from being soft, or undergoes must of 
any other change, may not this be properly called motion of 
another kind ? that au 

Theod. I think so. ÏÏSftfïu 

Soc. Say rather that it must be so. Of motion then there ^ nâs of 
are thèse two kinds, 'change/ and 'motion in place V motion. 

Theod. You are right. 

Soc. And now, having made this distinction, let us address 
ourselves to those who say that ail is motion, and ask them 
whether ail things according to them have the two kinds of 
motion, and are changed as well as move in place, or is one 
thing moved in both ways, and another in one only ? 

Theod. Indeed, I do not know what to answer; but I 
think they would say that ail things are moved in both 
ways. 

Soc. Yes, comrade; for, if not, they would have to say 
that the same things are in motion and at rest, and there 
would be no more truth in saying that ail things are in 
motion, than that ail things are at rest. 

Theod. To be sure. 

Soc. And if they are to be in motion, and nothing is to be 
182 devoid of motion, ail things must always have every sort of 
motion ? 

Theod. Most true. 

Soc. Consider a further point: did we not understand Recapituia- 
them to explain the génération of heat, whiteness, or any- ^eraciitean 
thing else, in some such manner as the folio wing: — were theoiy of 
they not saying that each of them is moving between the ^quaii- 
agent and the patient, together with a perception, and that ties. 
the patient ceases to be a perceiving power and becomes a 
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The flux is only evanescence. 



Th&uutus. percipient, and the agent a quale instead of a quality? I 
Socratks, suspect that quality may appear a strange and uncouth term 
Thkodojws. to y QUf tnat y OU ^ 0 not U nderstand the abstract expres- 
sion. Then I will take concrète instances : I mean to say 
that the producing power or agent becomes neither heat nor 
whiteness, but hot and white, and the like of other things. 
For I must repeat what I said before, that neither the agent 
nor patient have any absolute existence, but when they come 
together and generate sensations and their objects, the one 
becomes a thing of a certain quality, and the other a per- 
cipient You remember ? 
Theod. Of course. 

Soc. We may leave the détails of their theory unexamined, 
but we must not forget to ask them the only question with 
which we are concerned : Are ail things in motion and flux ? 
Theod. Yes, they will reply. 
sinceeach Soc. And they are moved in both those ways which we 
ontymov» distinguished ; that is to say, they move in place and are also 
in place, changed ? 

but changes Theod. Of course, if the motion is to be perfect. 

at the sarae ' t r 

time, one Soc. If they only moved in place and were not changed, 
namecan- we sn ould be able to say what is the nature of the things 

not be more ~ 
appropriate which are in motion and flux ? 

toitthan Theod. Exactly. 

Soc. But now, since not even white continues to flow 

white, and whiteness itself is a flux or change which is 

passing into another colour, and is never to be caught 

standing still, can the name of any colour be rightly used 

atall? 

Theod. How is that possible, Socrates, either in the case 
of this or of any other quality — if while we are using the 
word the object is escaping in the flux ? 

Soc. And what would you say of perceptions, such as sight 
and hearing, or any other kind of perception? Is there any 
stopping in the act of seeing and hearing ? 

Theod. Certainly not, if ail things are in motion* 
So too with Soc. Then we must not speak of seeing any more than 
sensauons. 0 ^ ^^^{^ nor G f an y 0 ther perception more than of 
mightjust any non-perception, if ail things partake of every kind of 

ïï£ motion? 
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Theod. Certainly not. Theaetetus. 

Soc. Yet perception is knowledge : so at least Theaetetus socrates, 
and I were saying. th«odo«u% 

Theod. Verytrue. ^ ^ 

Sor. Then when we were asked what is knowledge, we no tTcome to' 
more answered what is knowledge than what is not know- our defini- 

1 1 o tion, know- 

ledge? ledgeisno 
Theod. I suppose not. more per- 

183 Soc. Here, then, is a fine resuit : we corrected our first than non- 
answer in our eagerness to prove that nothing is at rest. perception. 
But if nothing is at rest ; every answer upon whatever subject 
is equally right : you may say that a thing is or is not thus ; 
or, if you prefer, 'becomes' thus; and if we say 'becomes/ 
we shall not then hamper them with words expressive of 
rest. 

Theod. Quite true. 

Soc. Y es, Theodorus, except in saying ' thus ' and 4 not 
thus/ But you ought not to use the word 'thus/ for 
there is no motion in 'thus* or in 'not thus/ The main- 
tainers of the doctrine have as yet no words in which to 
express themselves, and must get a new language. I know 
of no word that will suit them, except perhaps 'no how/ 
which is perfectly indefinite. 

Theod. Yes, that is a manner of speaking in which they 
will be quite at home. 

Soc. And so, Theodorus, we have got rid of your friend The theory 
without assenting to his doctrine, that every man is the }^ re ^fj s so 
measure of ail things— a wise man onîy is a measure; basedona 
neither can we allow that knowledge is perception, certainly perpétuai 
not on the hypothesis of a perpétuai flux, unless perchance 
our friend Theaetetus is able to convince us that it is, 

Theod. Very good, Socrates ; and now that the argument 
about the doctrine of Protagoras has been completed, I am 
absolved from answering; for this was the agreement. 

Theaet. Not, Theodorus, until you and Socrates have dis- Theaetetus 
cussed the doctrine of "those who say that ail things are at JJ^^ 
rest, as you were proposing. cussion of 

Theod. You, Theaetetus, who are a young rogue, must not J^g^ 
instîgate your elders to a breach of faith, but should prépare rest. 
to answer Socrates in the remainder of the argument. 

r 2 
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The great Parmenides. 



TJuaetetus, 

Socrates, 

Thkodoxus, 

Thkàktetus. 



Socrates is 
afraid of en- 
tering on 
the ques- 
tion. He 
has so great 
an awe of 
Parmeni- 
des, and he 
bas not yet 
• delivered ' 
Theaetetus 
of his con- 
ception of 
knowledge. 



Anotber 
point of 
view. 



Theaet. Yes, if he wishes ; but I would rather have heard 
about the doctrine of rest 

Theod. Invite Socrates to an argument— invite horsemen 
to the open plain ; do but ask him, and he will answer. 

Soc. Nevertheless, Theodorus, I am afraid that I shall not 
be able to comply with the request of Theaetetus. 

Theod. Not comply ! for what reason ? 

Soc. My reason is that I have a kind of révérence ; not so 
much for Melissus and the others, who say that ' Ail is one 
and at rest,' as for the great leader himself, Parmenides, 
vénérable and awful, as in Homeric language he may be 
caîled ; — him I should be ashamed to approach in a spirit 
unworthy of him. I met him when he was an old man, and 
I was a mere youth, and he appeared to me to have a 
glorious depth of mind. And I am afraid that we may not 184 
understand his words, and may be still further from under- 
standing his meaning; above ail I fear that the nature of 
knowledge, which is the main subject of our discussion, may 
be thrust out of sight by the unbidden guests who will come 
pouring in upon our feast of discourse, if we let them in — 
besides, the question which is now stirring is of immense 
extent, and will be treated unfairly if only considered by the 
way ; or if treated adequately and at length, will put into the 
shade the other question of knowledge. Neither the one 
nor the other can be allowed ; but I must try by my art of 
midwifery to deliver Theaetetus of his conceptions about 
knowledge. 

Theaet. Very well ; do so if you will. 

Soc. Then now, Theaetetus, take another view of the sub- 
ject : you answered that knowledge is perception ? 

Theaet. I did. 

Soc. And if any one were to ask you : With what does a 
man see black and white colours? and with what does he 
hear high and low sounds ? — you would say, if I am not mis- 
taken, ' With the eyes and with the ears/ 

Theaet. I should. 

Soc. The free use of words and phrases, rather than 
minute précision, is generally characteristic of a libéral 
éducation, and the opposite is pedantic; but sometimes 
précision is necessary, and I believe that the answer which 
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you have just given is open to the charge of incorrect- Theaetetus. 
ness ; for which is more correct, to say that we see or hear socratrs, 
with the eyes and with the ears, or through the eyes and ™ EAETEru * 
through the ears. 

TheaeL I should say 'through/ Socrates, rather than 
'with/ 

Soc. Yes, my boy, for no one can suppose that in each of 
us, as in a sort of Trojan horse, there are perched a number 
of unconnected sensés, which do not aîl meet in some one 
nature, the mind, or whatever we please to call it, of which 
they are the instruments, and with which through them we 
perceive objects of sensé. 

TheaeL I agrée with you in that opinion. 

Soc. The reason why I am thus précise is, because I want We per- 
to know whether, when we perceive black and white through ^^ ble 
the eyes, and again, other qualities through other organs, we tbings not 
do not perceive them with one and the same part of our- [J^ 0 ^' th 
selves, and, if you were asked, you might refer ail such mind 
perceptions to the body. Perhaps, however, I had better not with, 
allow you to answer for yourself and not interfère. Tell me, ^^^f* 1 
then, are not the organs through which you perceive warm 
and hard and light and sweet, organs of the body ? 

TheaeL Of the body, certainly. 
85 Soc. And you would admit that what you perceive through The sensés 
one faculty you cannot perceive through another ; the objects J^Jj^ t 
of hearing, for example, cannot be perceived through sight, and have 
or the objects of sight through hearing ? Tncommon. 

TheaeL Of course not. 

Soc. If you have any thought about both of them, this 
common perception cannot corne to you, either through the 
one or the other organ ? 

TheaeL It cannot. 

Soc. How about sounds and colours : in the first place you 
would admit that they both exist ? 
TheaeL Yes. 

Soc. And that either of them is différent from the other, 
and the same with itself ? 
TheaeL Certainly. 

Soc. And that both are two and each of them one ? 
TheaeL Yes. 
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The mind and the sensés. 



Theaetetus. Soc. You ' can further observe whether they are like or 

unlike one another? 
Thkaetetus. Theaet. I dare say. 

Soc. But through what do you perceive ail this about 
them ? for neither through hearing nor yet through seeing 
can you apprehend that which they have in common. Let 
me give you an illustration of the point at issue : — If there 
were any meaning in asking whether sounds and colours are 
saline or not, you would be able to tell me what faculty 
would consider the question. It would not be sight or 
hearing, but some other. 

Theaet. Certainly ; the faculty of taste. 

Soc. Very good ; and now tell me what is the power 
which discerns, not only in sensible objects, but in ail things, 
universal notions, such as those which are called being and 
notbeing, and those others about which we were just asking 
— what organs will you assign for the perception of thèse 
notions ? 

General Theaet. You are thinking of being and not-being, likeness 
and unlikeness, sameness and différence, and also of unity 
by the mind and other numbers which are applied to objects of sensé; 
alonewith- an( j vou mean to ask, through what bodily organ the soul 

outthehelp J . _ ' * , 1 . ., .1 

ofthe perceives odd and even numbers and other arithmetical 
sensés, conceptions. 

Soc. You follow me excellently, Theaetetus ; that is pre- 
cisely what I am asking. 

Theaet. Indeed, Socrates, I cannot answer ; my only notion 
is, that thèse, unlike objects of sensé, have no separate organ, 
but that the mind, by a power of her own, contemplâtes the 
universals in ail things. 

Soc. You are a beauty, Theaetetus, and not ugly, as Théo- 
dorus was saying ; for he who utters the beautiful is himself 
beautiful and good. And besides being beautiful, you have 
done me a kindness in reîeasing me from a very long discus- 
sion, if you are clear that the soul views some things by 
herself and others through the bodily organs. For that was 
my own opinion, and I wanted you to agrée with me. 
Theaet. I am quite clear. 

Soc. And to which class would you refer being or essence ; 186 
for this, of ail our notions, .is the most universal ? 
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Theaet. I should say, to that class which the soul aspires Theœutus. 

to know of herself. SOCRATES, 

Soc. And would you say this also of like and unlike, same Thkabtktus - 
and other ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And would you say the same of the noble and base, 
and of good and evil ? 

Theaet. Thèse I conceive to be notions which are essen- 
tially relative, and which the soul also perceives by com- 
paring in herself things past and présent with the future. 

Soc. And does she not perceive the hardness of that which The sensés 
is hard by the touch, and the softness of that which is soft ^[^ e of 
equally by the touch ? sensé, but 

Theaet. Yes. t !? emind 

alone can 

Soc. But their essence and what they are, and their compare 
opposition to one another, and the essential nature of this thcm - 
opposition, the soul herself endeavours to décide for us by 
the review and comparison of them ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. The simple sensations which reach the soul through Sensations 
the body are given at birth to men and animais by nature, ^ b ^ en but 
but their reflections on the being and use of them are slowly truth and 
and hardly gained, if they are ever gained, by éducation and ™** m 
long expérience. essential to 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

Soc. And can a man attain truth who fails of attaining byreflcction 
being? UtCTon - 
Theaet. Impossible. 

Soc. And can he who misses the truth of anything, have a 
knowledge of that thing? 
Theaet. He cannot. 

Soc. Then knowledge does not consist in impressions of « 

sensé, but in reasoning about them ; in that only, and not in 
the mere impression, truth and being can be attained ? 

Theaet. Clearly. 

Soc. And would you call the two processes by the same 
name, when there is so great a différence between them ? 

Theaet. That would certainly not be right. 

Soc. And what name would you give to seeing, hearing, 
smelling, being cold and being hot ? 



is not. But 
what is it ? 
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Theaetetus. Theaet I should call ail of them perceiving— what other 
socrates, name could be given to them ? 

Thkaottus. $ oc Perception would be the collective name of them ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Which, as we say, has no part in the attainment of 
truth any ihore than of being ? 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

Soc. And therefore not in science or knowledge ? 
Theaet. No. 

Soc. Then perception, Theaetetus, can never be the same 
as knowledge or science ? 

Theaet. Clearly not, Socrates ; and knowledge has now 
been most distinctly proved to be différent from percep- 
tion. 

we have Soc. But the original aim of our discussion was to find out 187 
the^what ratner wnat knowledge is than what it is not ; at the same 
knowledge time we have made some progress, for we no longer seek for 
knowledge in perception at ail, but in that other process, 
however called, in which the mind is alone and engaged with 
being. 

Theaet. You mean, Socrates, if I am not mistaken, what is 
called thinking or opining. 

Soc. You conceive truly. And now, my friend, please to 
begin again at this point ; and having wiped out of your 
memory ail that has preceded, see if you have arrived at any 
clearer view, and once more say what is knowledge. 
Theaetetus Theaet. I cannot say, Socrates, that ail opinion is know- 
answere, ledge, because there may be a false opinion ; but I will 
* True venture to assert, that knowledge is true opinion : let this 
opinion. then be my rep jy . anc j j£ ^ s | s nerea ft er disproved, I must 

try to find another. 

Soc. That is the way in which you ought to answer, Theae- 
tetus, and not in your former hesitating strain, for if we are 
bold we shall gain one of two advantages ; either we shall 
find what we seek, or we shall be less likely to think that we 
know what we do not know— in either case we shall be richly 
rewarded. And now, what are you saying ? — Are there two 
sorts of opinion, one true and the other false ; and do you 
define knowledge to be the true ? 

Theaet. Yes, according to my présent view. 
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Soc. Is it still worth our while to résume the discussion Tkeœtetus. 
touching opinion ? soc«ates, 

Theaet. To what are you alluding ? ïheaetctus. 

Soc. There is a point which often troubles me, and is 
a great perplexity to me, both in regard to myself and others. 
I cannot make out the nature or origin of the mental ex- 
périence to which I refer. 

Theaet Pray what is it ? 

Soc. How there can be false opinion— that difficulty still But faisc 
troubles the eye of my mind ; and I am uncertain whether jJJJJ^^ 
I shall leave the question, or begin over again in a new (1) in the ' 

vy-avr sphère of 

" knowledge : 

Theaet. Begin again, Socrates, — at least if you think that 
there is the slightest necessity for doing so. Were not you 
and Theodorus just now remarking very truly, that in dis- 
cussions of this kind we may take our own time ? 

Soc. You are quite right, and perhaps there will be no 
harm in retracing our steps and beginning again. Better 
a little which is well done, than a great deal imperfectly. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Well, and what is the difficulty ? Do we not speak of 
false opinion, and say that one man holds a false and another 
a true opinion, as though there were some natural distinction 
between them ? 

Theaet. We certainly say so. 
188 Soc. Ail things and everything are either known or not foraii 
known. I leave out of view the intermediate conceptions ^he?^ 
of learning and forgetting, because they have nothing to do known or 
with our présent question. not known ; 

Theaet. There can be no doubt, Socrates, if you exclude 
thèse, that there is no other alternative but knowing or not 
knowing a thing. 

Soc. That point being now determined, must we not say 
that he who has an opinion, must have an opinion about 
something which he knows or does not know ? 

Theaet. Hemust. 

Soc. He who knows, cannot but know; and he who does 
not know, cannot know? 
Theaet. Of course. 

Soc. What shall we say then ? When a man has a false 
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opinion does he think that which he knows to be some other 
thing which he knows, and knowing both, is he at the same 
time ignorant of both ? 

Theaet That, Socrates, is impossible. 

Soc. But perhaps he thinks of something which he does not 
know as some other thing which he does not know ; for ex- 
ample, he knows neither Theaetetus nor Socrates, and yet he 
fancies that Theaetetus is Socrates, or Socrates Theaetetus ? 

Theaet How can he ? 

Soc. But surely he cannot suppose what he knows to be 
what he does not know, or what he does not know to be what 
he knows ? 

Theaet That would be monstrous. 

Soc. Where, then, is false opinion ? For if ail things are 
either known or unknown, there can be no opinion which is 
not comprehended under this alternative, and so false opinion 
is excluded. 

Theaet Most true. 

Soc. Suppose that we remove the question out of the 
sphère of knowing or not knowing, into that of being and 
not-being. 

Theaet What do you mean ? 

Soc. May we not suspect the simple truth to be that he 
who thinks about anything, that which is not, wili neceâsarily 
think what is false, whatever in other respects may be the 
state of his mind ? 

Theaet That, again, is not unîikely, Socrates. 

Soc. Then suppose some one to say to us, Theaetetus 
Is it possible for any man to think that which is not, either as 
a self-existent substance or as a predicate of something else ? 
And suppose that we answer, 'Yes, he can, when he thinks 
what is not true.' — That will be our answer? 

Theaet Yes. 

Soc. But is there any parallel to this ? 
Theaet What do you mean ? 

Soc. Can a man see something and yet see nothing ? 
Theaet Impossible. 

Soc. But if he sees any one thing, he sees something that 
exists. Do you suppose that what is one is ever to be found 
among non-existbg things ? 
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Theaet. I do not Theœutus. 
Soc. He then who sees some one thing, sees something socrates, 

Which is ? " Thkàetxtus. 

Theaet. Clearly. 

89 Soc. And he who hears anything, hears some one thing, 
and hears that which is ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And he who touches anything, touches something 
which is one and therefore is ? 
Theaet. That again is true. 

Soc. And does not he who thinks, think some one thing ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. And does not he who thinks some one thing, think 
something which is ? 
Theaet. I agrée. 

Soc. Then he who thinks of that which is not, thinks of To think 
nothing? isnotto 
Theaet. Clearly. think. 
Soc. And he who thinks of nothing, does not think at ail ? 
Theaet. Obviously. 

Soc. Then no one can think that which is not, either as 
a self-existent substance or as a predicate of something 
else? 

Theaet. Clearly not. 

Soc. Then to think falsely is différent from thinking that 
which is not ? 

Theaet. It would seem so. 

Soc. Then false opinion has no existence in us, either in False 
the sphère of being or of knowledge ? mustbè 
Theaet. Certainly not. sought eise- 

Soc. But may not the following be the description of what whcre * 
we express by this name ? , ^ 

Theaet. What? jectmaybe 

Sot. Maywe not suppose that false opinion or thought is thoughtto 
a sort of heterodoxy; a person may make an exchange in his 

mind, and say that one real object is another real object. object.— 
For thus he always thinks that which is, but he puts one 

thing in place of another, and missing the aim of his thoughts, phaticaîiy 

he may be truly said to have false opinion. bf ^î y t0 

Theaet. Now you appear to me to have spoken the exact false. 
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The soul talking with herself. 
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truth : when a man puts the base in the place of the noble, 
or the noble in the place of the base, then he has truîy false 
opinion. 

Soc. I see, Theaetetus, that your fear has disappeared, 
and that you are beginning to despise me. 
Theaet. What makes you say so ? 

Soc. You think, if I am not mistaken, that your 'truly 
false * is safe from censure, and that I shall never ask 
whether there can be a swift which is slow, or a heavy which 
is light, or any other self-contradictory thing, which works, 
not according to its own nature, but according to that of its 
opposite. But I will not insist upon this, for I do not 
wish needlessly to discourage you. And so you are satisfied 
that false opinion is heterodoxy, or the thought of something 
else? 

Theaet. I am. 

Soc. It is possible then upon your view for the mind to 
conceive of one thing as another ? 
Theaet. True. 

Soc. But must not the mind, or thinking power, which 
misplaces them, have a conception either of both objects or 
of one of them ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Either together or in succession ? 
Theaet. Verygood. 

Soc. And do you mean by conceiving, the same which 
I mean? 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Soc. I mean the conversation which the soul holds with 
herself in considèring of anything. I speak of what I 
scarcely understand ; but the soul when thinking appears 190 
to me to be just talking— asking questions of herself and 
answering them, affirming and denying. And when she 
has arrived at a décision, either gradually or by a sudden 
impulse, and has at last agreed, and does not doubt, this 
is called her opinion. I say, then, that to form an opinion 
is to speak, and opinion is a word spoken, — I mean, to 
oneself and in silence, not aloud or to another : What think 
you? 

Theaet. I agrée. 
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Soc. Then when any one thinks of one thing as another, Thecutttus. 
he is saying to himself that one thing is another ? Socrates, 

Theaet. Yes. Th^tetus. 

Soc. But do you ever remember saying to yourself that the But aow 
noble is certainly base, or the unjust just ; or, best of ail — 
have you ever attempted to convince yourself that one thing thought to 
is another? Nay, not even in sleep, did you ever venture beanother? 
to say to yourself that odd is even, or anything of the ^sa^to 

kind ? himself that 

Theaet. Never. the noble is 

the base, or 

Soc. And do you suppose that any other man, either in his that odd is 
sensés or out of them, ever seriously tried to persuade even * 
himself that an ox is a horse, or that two are one ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Soc. But if thinking is talking to oneself, no one speaking 
and thinking of two objects, and apprehending them both in 
his soul, will say and think that the one is the other of them, 
and I must add, that even you, lover of dispute as you are, 
had better let the word ' other' alone [i. e. not insist that 
'one' and 'other' are the same 1 ]. I mean to say, that 
no one thinks the noble to be base, or anything of the 
kind. 

Theaet. I will give up the word 'other/ Socrates ; and 
I agrée to what you say. 

Soc. If a man has both of them in his thoughts, he cannot It is ad- 
think that the one of them is the other ? ShSd? 

Theaet. True. that no one 

Soc. Neither, if he has one of them only in his mind and 

not the other, can he think that one is the other ? either when 

Theaet. True: for we should have to suppose that he ^^asboth 

.... 111 m his mind, 

apprehends that which is not in his thoughts at ail. 0 r when he 

Soc. Then no one who has either both or only one of has onI y 
the two objects in his mind can think that the one is the 
other. And therefore, he who maintains that false opinion 
is heterodoxy is talking nonsense ; for neither in this, any 
more than in the previous way, can false opinion exist 
in us. 

Theaet. No. 



* Both words in Greek are called trtpov. cp. Parmen. 147 C ; Enthyd. 301 A. 
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Theattetus. Soc. But if, Theaetetus, this is not admitted, we shall be 
Socbates, driven into many absurdities. 

Thkabtbtvs» Theaef What are they? 

Soc. I will not tell you until I have endeavoured to con- 
sider the matter from every point of view. For I should be 191 
ashamed of us if we were driven in our perplexity to admit 

We are in the absurd conséquences of which I speak. But if we find 
the solution, and get away from them, we may regard them 
only as the difficulties of others, and the ridicule will not 
attach to us. On the other hand, if we utterly fail, I suppose 
that we must be humble, and allow the argument to trample 
us under foot, as the sea-sick passenger is trampled upon by 

Awayout the sailor, and to do anything to us. Listen, then, while 

^i^ 6 ;^ I tell vou now I no P e to fi n d a way out of our difficulty. 

Theaetetus Theaet Let me hear. 

Socrates W ^ 0Cm * think that we were wrong in denying that a man 
andyetmis- could think what he knew to be what he did not know; and 
oSer^hom tnat tnere * s a wav m which such a déception is possible, 
he sees, but Theaet, You mean to say, as I suspected at the time, that 
dœs not j m k now Socrates, and at a distance see some one who is 

know, for f J * _ . t . , . . , 

him. unknown to me, and whom I mistake for him— then the 

déception will occur ? 

Soc. But has not that position been reîinquished by us, be- 
cause involving the absurdity that we should know and not 
know the things which we know ? 

Theaet True. 

Soc. Let us make the assertion in another form, which 
may or may not have a favourable issue ; but as we are in 
a great strait, every argument should be turned over and 
tested. Tell me, then, whether I am right in saying that 
you may learn a thing which at one time you did not know ? 

Theaet. Certainly you may. 

Soc . And another and another ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. I would have you imagine, then, that there exists in 
the mind of man a block of wax, which is of différent sizes 
in différent men ; harder, moister, and having more or less 
of purity in one than another, and in some of an intermediate 
quality. 

Theaet 1 see. 
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Soc. Let us say that this tablet is a gift of Memory, the Theaetttus. 
mother of the Muses ; and that when we wish to remember sockates. 
anything which we have seen, or heard, or thought in our Thiiatotu *- 
own minds, we hold the wax to the perceptions and thoughts, The ima £ e 
and in that material receive the impression of them as from ^axen 
the seal of a ring; and that we remember and know what is tablet 
imprinted as long as the image lasts ; but when the image is diff^fnt 
effaced, or cannot be taken, then we forget and do not know. quauties of 

Theaet. Very good. " ax * 

Soc. Now, when a person has this knowledge, and is con- 
sidering something which be sees or hears, may not false 
opinion arise in the following manner ? 

Theaet In what manner ? 

Soc. When he thinks what he knows, sometimes to be 
what he knows, and sometimes to be what he does not know. 
We were wrong before in denying the possibility of this, 
Theaet. And how would you amend the former statement ? 
192 Soc. I should begin by making a list of the impossible Confusionis 
cases which must be excluded. (1) No one can think one ^^^^ 
thing to be another when he does not perceive either of twothings 1 * 
them, but has the mémorial or seal of both of them in his no } pw- 
mind ; nor can any mistaking of one thing for another occur, sensé? when 
when he onîy knows one, and does not know, and has no weknow 
impression of the other ; nor can he think that one thing o^neUher* 11 
which he does not know is another thing which he does not of them ; 
know, or that what he does not know is what he knows ; jj^^JJ^ 11 
nor (3) that one thing which he perceives is another thing when we 
which he perceives, or that something which he perceives is ^ 
something which he does not perceive; or that something pression of 
which he does not perceive is something else which he does one or . ^ 

■ . X % • orneitherof 

not perceive ; or that something which he does not perceive them ; f 3 ) 
is something which he perceives ; nor again (3) can he think stm m0Te 

t . . , . , f . , . 1 r i_- i_ impossible 

that something which he knows and perceives, and oî which between 
he has the impression coinciding with sensé, is something ^ h t ^ , f ngs ' 
else which he knows and perceives, and of which he has the which are 
impression coinciding with sensé ; — this last case, if possible, known and 
is still more inconceivable than the others ; nor (4) can he ^of^' 
think that something which he knows and perceives, and of which the 
which he has the mémorial coinciding with sensé, is some- ^ m r ^^ n 
thing else which he knows ; nor so long as thèse agrée, can w jth sensé ; 
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tion, 



he think that a thing which he knows and perceives is 
another thing which he perceives ; or that a thing which he 
does not know and does not perceive, is the same as another 
thing which he does not know and does not perceive ; — nor 
again, can he suppose that a thing which he does not know 
and does not perceive is the same as another thing which 
he does not know ; or that a thing which he does not know 
and does not perceive is another thing which he does 
not perceive : — Ail thèse utterly and absolutely exclude the 
possibility of false opinion. The only cases, if any, which 
remain, are the following. 

Theaet. What are they? If you tell me, I may perhaps 
understand you better ; but at présent I am unable to follow 
you. 

Soc. A person may think that some things which he 
knows, or which he perceives and does not know, are some 
other things which he knows and perceives; or that some 
things which he knows and perceives, are other things which 
he knows and perceives. 

Theaet. I understand you less than ever now.. 

Soc. Hear me once more, then : — I, knowing Theodorus, 
and remembering in my own mind what sort of person he is, 
and also what sort of person Theaetetus is, at one time see 
them, and at another time do not see them, and sometimes I 
touch them, and at another time not, or at one time I may 
hear them or perceive them in some other way, and at 
another time not perceive them, but still I remember them, 
and know them in my own mind. 

Theaet. Very true. 

Soc. Then, first of ail, I want you to understand that 
a man may or may not perceive sensibly that which he 
knows. 

Theaet True. 

Soc. And that which he does not know will sometimes not 
be perceived by him and sometimes will be perceived and 
only perceived ? 

Theaet. That is also true. 

Soc. See whether you can follow me better now : Socrates 193 
can recognize Theodorus and Theaetetus, but he sees neither 
of them, nor does he perceive them in any other way; he 
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cannot then by any possibility imagine in his own mind that Theœtetus. 
Theaetetus is Theodorus. Am I not right ? Soceatw, 

Theaet. You are quite right. THttEmv,t 

Soc. Then that was the first case of which I spoke. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. The second case was, that I, knowing one of you and 
not knowing the other, and perceiving neither, can never 
think him whom I know to be him whom I do not know. 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. In the third case, not knowing and not perceiving 
either of you, I cannot think that one of you whom I do not 
know is the other whom I do not know. I need not again 
go over the catalogue of excluded cases, in which I cannot 
form a false opinion about you and Theodorus, either when 
1 know both or when I am in ignorance of both, or when I 
know one and not the other. And the same of perceiving : 
do you understand me ? 

Theaet. I do. 

Soc. The only possibility of erroneous opinion is, when False 
knowing you and Theodorus, and having on the waxen ^ n ^ nis 
block the impression of both of you given as by a seal, but roneous 
seeing you imperfectly and at a distance, I try to assign the ^o^rsen- 
right impression of memory to the right visual impression, sation and 
and to fit this into its own print : if I succeed, récognition thou s ht - 
will take place ; but if I fail and transpose them, putting the 
foot into the wrong shoe— that is to say, putting the vision of 
either of you on to the wrong impression, or if my mind, like 
the sight in a mirror, which is transferred from right to left, 
err by reason of some similar affection, then 'heterodoxy* 
and false opinion ensues. 

Theaet Yes, Socrates, you have described the nature of 
opinion with wonderful exactness. 

Soc. Or again, when I know both of you, and perceive as 
well as know one of you, but not the other, and my know- 
ledge of him does not accord with perception — that was the 
case put by me just now which you did not understand. 

Theaet No, I did not. 

Soc. I meant to say, that when a person knows and per- 
ceives one of you, and his knowledge coïncides with his 
perception, he wilî never think him to be some other person, 

vol. iv. s 
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Tkeaiutus. whom he knows and perceives, and the knowledge of whom 
socrates, coïncides with his perception — for that also was a case 

Thkaktrtus. sup p 0Se( J # 

TheaeL True. 

Soc. But there was an omission of the further case, in 
which, as we now say, false opinion may arise, when know- 194 
ing both, and seeing, or having some other sensible percep- 
tion of both, I fail in holding the seal over against the 
corresponding sensation ; like a bad archer, I miss and fall 
wide of the mark — and this is called falsehood. 

TheaeL Yes ; it is rightly so called. 

Soc. When, therefore, perception is présent to one of the 
seals or impressions but not to the other, and the mind fits 
the seal of the absent perception on the one which is présent, 
in any case of this sort the mind is deceived ; in a word, if 
our view is sound, there can be no error or déception about 
things which a man does not know and has never perceived, 
but only in things which are known and perceived ; in thèse 
alone opinion turns and twists about, and becomes altern- 
ately true and false true when the seals and impressions of 
sensé meet straight and opposite — false when they go awry 
and are crooked. 

TheaeL And is not that, Socrates, nobly said ? 
Soc. Nobly ! yes ; but wait a little and hear the explana- 
tion, and then you will say so with more reason; for to 
think truly is noble and to be deceived is base. 
TheaeL Undoubtedly. 
Thediffer- Soc. And the origin of truth and error is as follows: — 
SSanï* Wnen the wax in the 50111 °f any one is deep and abundant, 
degreesof and smooth and perfectly tempered, then the impressions 
knowledge w hich pass through the sensés and sink into the heart of 

dépend on , 

theextent the soul, as Homer says in a parable, meaning to indicate 
quaUties of ^ ^eness of the soul to wax (icîjp Knpôî) ; thèse, I say, being 
the wax. P ure an d clear, and having a sufficient depth of wax, are also 
lasting, and minds, such as thèse, easily learn and easily 
retain, and are not liable to confusion, but have true thoughts, 
for they have plenty of room, and having clear impressions 
of things, as we term them, quickly distribute them into their 
proper places on the block. And such men are called wise. 
Do you agrée ? 
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Theaet. Entirely. Tkeœtttus. 

Soc. But when the heart of any one is shaggy — a quality socrates, 
which the all-wise poet commends, or muddy and of impure t* 1 ** 1 "*™ 5 - 
wax, or very soft, or very hard, then there is a corresponding 
defect in the mind — the soft are good at Iearning, but apt to 
forget ; and the hard are the reverse ; the shaggy and rugged 
and gritty, or those who have an admixture of earth or dung 
195 in their composition, have the impressions indistinct, as also 
the hard, for there is no depth in them ; and the soft too are 
indistinct, for their impressions are easily confused and 
effaced. Yet greater is the indistinctness when they are 
ail jostled together in a little soul, which has no room. 
Thèse are the natures which have false opinion ; for when 
they see or hear or think of anything, they are slow in 
assigning the right objects to the right impressions — in their 
stupidity they confuse them, and are apt to see and hear and 
think amiss — and such men are said to be deceived in their 
knowledge of objects, and ignorant. 

Theaet No man, Socrates, can say anything truer than that. 

Soc. Then now we may admit the existence of false opinion 
in us ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. And of true opinion also ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. We have at length satisfactorily proven that beyond 
a doubt there are thèse two sorts of opinion ? 
Theaet. Undoubtedly, 

Soc. Alas, Theaetetus, what a tiresome créature is a man 
who îs fond of talking ! 

Theaet. What makes you Ay so ? 

Soc. Because I am disheartened at my own stupidity and 
tiresome garrulity; for what other term will describe the 
habit of a man who is always arguing on ail sides of a 
question; whose dulness cannot be convinced, and who 
wiil never ieave off ? 

Theaet. But what puts you out of heart ? 

Soc. I am not only out -of heart, but in positive despair ; Our simiie 
for I do not know what to answer if any one were to ask doe ? n * )t o „ 

<* expiai n au 

me:—- O Socrates, have you indeed discovered that faJse thefacts; 
opinion arises neither in the comparison of perceptions with J^ e, ££ e 

s 2 
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one another nor yet in thought, but in the union of thought 
and perception ? Yes, I shall say, with the complacence 
of one who thinks that he has made a noble discovery. 

Theaet. I see no reason why we should be ashamed of our 
démonstration, Socrates. 

Soc. He will say: You mean to argue that the man whom 
we only think of and do not see, cannot be confused with the 
horse which we do not see or touch, but only think of and 
do not perceive? That I believe to be my meaning, I shall 
reply. 

Theaet Quite right. 

Soc. Well, then, he will say, according to that argument, 
the number eleven, which is only thought, can never be 
mistaken for twelve, which is only thought : How would you 
answer him ? 

Theaet. I should say that a mistake may very likely arîse 
between the eleven or twelve which are seen or handled, but 
that no similar mistake can arise between the eleven and 
twelve which are in the mind. 

Soc. Well, but do }'ou think that no one ever put before 
his own mind five and seven, — I do not mean fîve or seven 196 
men or horses, but five or seven in the abstract, which, as 
we say, are record ed on the waxen block, and in which false 
opinion is held to be impossible did no man ever ask 
himself how many thèse numbers make when added together, 
and answer that they are eleven, while another thinks that 
they are twelve, or would ail agrée in thinking and saying 
that they are twelve ? 

Theaet. Certainly not; many would think that they are 
eleven, and in the higher numbers the chance of error is 
greater still ; for I assume you to be speaking of numbers in 
gênerai. 

Soc. Exactîy; and I want you to consider whether this 
does not imply that the twelve in the waxen block are 
supposed to be eleven ? 

Theaet. Yes, that seems to be the case. 

Soc. Then do we not corne back to the old difficulty? 
For he who makes such a mistake does think one thing 
which he knows to be another thing which he knows ; but 
this, as we said, was impossible, and afforded an irrésistible 
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proof of the non-existence of false opinion, because otherwise Theaetchts. 

the same person would inevitably know and not know the sockates, 

same thing at the same time. theaetetus. 
TheaeL Most true. 

Soc. Then false opinion cannot be expiai ned as a confusion \\> must 

of thought and sensé, for in that case we could not have ^^[°^ her 

been mistaken about pure conceptions of thought ; and thus that false 

we are obliged to say, either that false opinion does not °P imon 

1 1 1 1 • 1 t 1 does not 

exist, or that a man may not know that which he knows ; — exister that 

which alternative do you prefer ? a maïî ma y 

TheaeL It is hard to détermine, Socrates. wh,uhe 
Soc. And yet the argument will scarcely admit of both. knows. 

But, as we are at our wits* end, suppose that we do a shame- 

less thing ? 

TheaeL What is it ? 

Soc. Let us attempt to explain the verb 'to know.' Asaïastre- 
TheaeL And why should that be shameless ? us^sk. ° 

Soc. You seem not to be aware that the whole of our What is the 
discussion from the very beginning has becn a search after ™ C n™ng% 
knowledge, of which we are assumed not to know the nature. 
TheaeL Nay, but I am well aware. 

Soc. And is it not shameless when we do not know what But how 
knowledge is, to be explaining the verb 'to know'? The ^J^the 
truth is, Theaetetus, that we have long been infected with question 
logical impurity. Thousands of times have we repeated the ^ ,1 s e ti ^ e 
words ' we know/ and 'do not know/ and 'we have or have ignorant of 
not science or knowledge/ as if we could understand what what know " 

, , . . kdgcis? 

we are saying to one another, so long as we remain ignorant 
about knowledge; and at this moment we are using the 
words 'we understand/ 'we are ignorant/ as though we 
could still employ them when deprived of knowledge or 
science, 

TheaeL But if you avoid thèse expressions, Socrates, how 
will you ever argue at ail ? 
)7 Soc. I could not, being the man I am. The case would 
be différent if I were a true hero of dialectic : and O that 
such an one were présent ! for he would have told us to 
avoid the use of thèse terms ; at the same time he would not 
have spared in you and me the faults which I have noted. 
But, seeing that we are no great wits, shalî I venture to say 
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what knowing is ? for I think that the attempt may be worth 
making. 

Theaet. Then by ail means venture, and no one shall find 
fault with you for using the forbidden terms. 

Soc. You have heard the common explanation of the vèrb 
4 to know ' ? 

Theaet. I think so, but I do not remember it at the moment. 
Soc. They explain the word 'to know' as meaning 'to 
have knowledge/ 
Theaet. True. 

* Soc. I should like to make a slight change, and say ' to 
possess ' knowledge. 

Theaet. How do the two expressions differ ? 

Soc. Perhaps there may be no différence ; but still I should 
like you to hear my view, that you may help me to test it. 

Theaet I will, if I can. 

Soc. I should distinguish ' having ' from 4 possessing ' : for 
example, a man may buy and keep under his control a 
garment which he does not wear ; and then we should say, 
not that he has, but that he possesses the garment. 

Theaet. It would be the correct expression. 

Soc. Well, may not a man 'possess' and yet not 'nave' 
knowledge in the sensé of which I am speaking ? As you 
may suppose a man to have caught wild birds — doves or any 
other birds— and to be keeping them in an aviary which he 
has constructed at home ; we might say of him in one sensé, 
that he always has them because he possesses them, might 
we not ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And yet, in another sensé, he has none of them ; but 
they are in his power, and he has got them under his hand 
in an enclosure of his own, and can take and have them 
whenever he likes ; — he can catch any which he Hkes, and 
let the bird go again, and he may do so as often as he 
pleases. 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. Once more, then, as in what preceded we made a sort 
of waxen figment in the mind, so let us now suppose that 
in the mind of each man there is an aviary of ail sorts of 
birds— some flocking together apart from the rest, others in 
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small groups, others solitary, flying anywhere and every- Thtœtetus. 

where. Socrates, 

Theaet. Let us imagine such an aviary— and what is to theaetstus. 
follow ? 

Soc. We may suppose that the birds are kinds of know- Three 

ledge, and that when we were children, this réceptacle was ^ s ^° f 

empty ; whenever a man has gotten and detained in the sion .— 

enclosure a kind of knowledge, he may be said to have ^\^ x 

learned or discovered the thing which is the subject of the capture ; 

knowledge : and this is to know. W l . he 

TL 7 r * J lenl,0n m 

Theaet Granted. the cage; 

198 Soc. And further, when any one wishes to catch any of kMJj* ^ 
thèse knowledges or sciences, and having taken, to hold it, turefor^. 
and again to let them go, how will he express himself ? — 
will he describe the 'catching* of them and the original 
1 possession ' in the same words ? I will make my meaning 
clearer by an example ;— You admit that there is an art of 
arithmetic ? 

Theaet. To be sure. 

Soc. Conceive this under the form of a hunt after the 
science of odd and even in gênerai. 
Theaet. I follow. 

Soc. Having the use of the art, the arithmetician, if I am 
not mistaken, has the conceptions of number under his hand, 
and can transmit them to another. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And when transmitting them he may be said to teach 
them, and when receiving to learn them, and when having 
them in possession in the aforesaid aviary he may be said to 
know them. 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Soc. Attend to what follows : must not the perfect arithme- 
tician know ail numbers, for he has the science of ail numbers 
in his mind ? 

Tfieaet. True. 

Soc. And he can reckon abstract numbers in his head, or 
things about him which are numerable ? 
Theaet. Of course he can. 

Soc. And to reckon is simply to consider how much such 
and such a number amounts to ? 
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Theaet. Very true. 

Soc. And so he appears to be searching into something 
which he knows, as if he did not know it, forwe have already 
admitted that he knows ail numbers;— you have heard thèse 
perplexing questions raised ? 

Theaet. I have. 

Soc. May we not pursue the image of the doves, and say 
that the chase after knowledge is of two kinds ? one kind is 
prior to possession and for the sake of possession, and the 
other for the sake of taking and holding in the hands that 
which is possessed already. And thus, when a man has 
learned and known something long ago, he may résume and 
get hold of the knowledge which he has long possessed, but 
has not at hand in his mind. 

Theatt. True. 

Soc. That was my reason for asking how we ought to 
speak when an arithmetician sets about numbering, or a 
grammarian about reading? Shall we say, that although he 
knows, he cornes back to himself to learn what he already 
knows ? 

Theaet. It would be too absurd, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we say then that he is going to read or number 
what he does not know, although we have admitted that he 1 
knows ail letters and ail numbers ? 

Theaet. That, again, would be an absurdity. 

Soc. Then shall we say that about names we care nothing? 
— any one may twist and turn the words 'knowing* and 
Mearning' in any way which he likes, but since we have 
determined that the possession of knowledge is not the 
having or using it, we do assert that a man cannot not 
possess that which he possesses ; and, therefore, in no case 
can a man not know that which he knows, but he may get a 
false opinion about it ; for he may have the knowledge, not 
of this particular thing, but of some other ; — when the various 
numbers and forms of knowledge are flying about in the 
aviary, and wishing to capture a certain sort of knowledge 
out of the gênerai store, he takes the wrong one by mistake, 
that is to say, when he thought eleven to be twelve, he got 
hold of the ring-dove which he had in his mind, when he 
wanted the pigeon. 



The old difficulty reappears. 
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Theaet. A very rational explanation. Tktœutns. 

Soc. But when he catch es the one which he wants, then he Socrates, 

is not deceived, and has an opinion of what is, and thus false lHEAETETLS 

and true opinion may exist, and the difficultés which were Fora ™°- 

, » » ment the 

previously raised disappear. I dare say that you agrée with explanation 

me, do you not ? appears 
~, _ w y satisfactory. 

fheaet. Yes. 

Soc. And so we are rid of the difficulty of a man 's not 
knowing what he knows, for we are not driven to the infer- 
ence that he does not possess what he possesses, whether 
he be or be not deceived. And yet I fear that a greater But again 
difficulty is looking in at the window. difficulty 

TheaeL What is it ? retums ; for 

Soc. How can the exchange of one knowledge for another 
ever become false opinion ? îedge in his 

TheaeL What do you mean ? hand ' how 

J can ne mis- 

Soc. In the first place, how can a man who has the know- take it for 

ledge of anything be ignorant of that which he knows, not ignorance? 

by reason of ignorance, but by reason of his own knowledge ? 

And, again, is it not an extrême absurdity that he should 

suppose another thing to be this, and this to be another 

thing ; — that, having knowledge présent with him in his mind, 

he should still knownothing and be ignorant of ail things? — 

you might as well argue that ignorance may make a man 

know, and blindness make him see, as that knowledge can 

make him ignorant. 

TheaeL Perhaps, Socrates, we may have been wrong in Theaetetus 

making onîy forms of knowledge our birds : whereas there ^ff^f rç 

ought to have been forms of ignorance as well, flying about are forms of 

together in the mind, and then he who sought to take one of ^ n °^ n ^' 

them might sometimes catch a form of knowledge, and some- 0 f know- 

times a form of ignorance : and thus he would have a false |edgc. fly- 
. . r. . ; r 1 i j mg about 

opinion from ignorance, but a true one trom knowledge, inthe 

about the same thing. th e a man BUt 
Soc. I cannot help praising you, Theaetetus, and yet I 

who makt*s 

200 must beg you to reconsider your words. Let us grant what a mistake 

, , , 1 -n will take a 

you say —then, according to you, he who takes ignorance will form of ig _ 
have a false opinion— am I right ? norance for 

tl * \r a *° rm of 

iheaet. Yes. knowiodgc; 

Soc. He will certainlv not think that he has a false opinion? and so we 
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Figures of speech are slippery tkings. 



Theaetttus. 

SoCfcATES, 

Theabtetvs. 

are brought 
back to the 
original 
difficulty. 



It wiïl be 
ridiculous 
to attempt 
to get rid of 
this by the 
help of 
another 
aviary, con- 
taining 
other birds, 
i. e. forms 
of know- 
ledge. 

Our dis- 
comfiture is 
due to the 
fact that we 
seek false 
opinion 
before 
knowîedge. 



What then 
h know- 
îedge? 



Theaet. Of course not. 

Soc. He will think that his opinion is true, and he wiïl 
fancy that he knows the things about which he has been 
deceived ? 

Theaet Certainly. 

Soc. Then he will think that he has captured knowîedge 
and not ignorance ? 
Theaet. Clearly. 

Soc. And thus, after going a long way round, we are once 
more face to face with our original difficulty. The hero of 
dialectic will retort upon us: — 'O my excellent friends, he 
will say, laughing, if a man knows the form of ignorance and 
the form of knowîedge, can he think that one of them which 
he knows is the other which he knows? or, if he knows 
neither of them, can he think that the one which he knows not 
is another which he knows not ? or, if he knows one and not 
the other, can he think the one which he knows to be the one 
which he does not know? or the one which he does not know 
to be the one which he knows ? or will you tell me that there 
are other forms of knowîedge which distinguish the right and 
wrong birds, and which the owner keeps in some other 
aviaries or graven on waxen blocks according to your foolish 
images, and which he may be said to know while he possesses 
them, even though he have them not at hand in his mind ? 
And thus, in a perpétuai circle, you will be compelled to go 
round and round, and you will make no progressé What 
are we to say in reply, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet Indeed, Socrates, I do not know what we are 
to say. 

Soc. Are not his reproaches just, and does not the argu- 
ment truly show that we are wrong in seeking for false 
opinion until we know what knowîedge is; that must be 
first ascertained ; then, the nature of false opinion ? 

Theaet I cannot but agrée with you, Socrates, so far as 
we have yet gone. 

Soc. Then, once more, what shall we say that knowîedge 
is ? — for we are not going to lose heart as yet. 

Theaet Certainly, I shall not lose heart, if you do not. 

Soc. What définition will be most consistent with our 
former views? 



Orators mut lawyers are against us. 267 
Theatt. I cannot think of any but our old one, Socrates. Thcœtctus. 

Soc. What WaS it ? Socrates, 

Theaet. Knowledge was said by us to be true opinion; and t hba«stus. 
true opinion is surely unerring, and the results which follow An oId 
from it are alî noble and good. appearTî 

Soc. He who led the way into the river, Theaetetus, said ' Know- 
201 ' The experiment will show ; ' and perhaps if we go forward j^^V^ 6 
in the search, we may stumble upon the thing which we 
are looking for ; but if we stay where we are, nothing will 
corne to light. 

Theaet. Very true ; let us go forward and try. 

Soc. The trail soon cornes to an end, for a whole profession 
is against us. 

Theaet. How is that, and what profession do you mean ? 

Soc. The profession of the great wise ones who are called But true 
orators and lawyers; for thèse persuade men by their art ^"^^ys 
and make them think whatever they like, but they do not knowledge; 
teach them. Do you imagine that there are any teachers in fâw courts* 
the world so clever as to be able to convince others of the 
truth about acts of robbery or violence, of which they were 
not eye-witnesses, while a little water is flowing in the 
clepsydra ? 

Theaet. Certainly not, they can only persuade them. 
Soc. And would you not say that persuading them is 
making them have an opinion ? 
Theaet. To be sure. 

Soc. When, therefore, judges are justly persuaded about 
matters which you can know only by seeing them, and not in 
any other way, and when thus judging of them from report 
they attain a true opinion about them, they judge without 
knowledge, and yet are rightly persuaded, if they have 
judged well. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. And yet, O my friend, if true opinion in law CQurts 1 
and knowtedge are the same, the perfect judge could not 
have judged rightly without knowledge ; and therefore I 
must infer that they are not the same. 

Theaet. That is a distinction, Socrates, which I have heard 



1 Readiog tarà Siicwrrijpta : an emendation suggested by Professor Campbell. 
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Another attempt to define knowledge. 



Ttuaefetus. 

Socrvtes, 
Theaeteîus. 

Another 
notion : 
Knowledge 
is true 
opinion ac- 
companied 
by a reason. 



The same 
notion ex- 
pressed by 
Socrates in 
a différent 
manner. 



The simple 
and pri- 
meval élé- 
ments can 
only be 
named ; it 
is the com- 
bî nation of 
them in the 
proposition 
which gives 
knowledge. 



made by some one eîse, but I had forgotten it. Hc said that 
true opinion, combined with reason, was knowledge, but that 
the opinion which had no reason was out of the sphère of 
knowledge ; and that things of which there is no rational 
account are not knowable— such was the singular expression 
which he used — and that things which have a reason or 
explanation are knowable. 

Soc. Excellent ; but then, how did he distinguish between 
things which are and are not 'knowable' ? I wish that you 
would repeat to me what he said, and then I shall know 
whether you and I have heard the same taie. 

Theaet. I do not know whether I can recall it ; but if 
another person would tell me, I think that I could follow 
him. 

Soc. Let me give you, then, a dream in return for a dream: 
— Methought that I too had a dream, and I heard in my 
dream that the primeval letters or éléments out of which you 
and I and ail other things are compounded, have no reason 
or explanation ; you can only name them, but no predicate 203 
can be either affirmed or denied of them, for in the one case 
existence, in the other non-existence is aîready implied, neither 
of which must be added, if you mean to speak of this or that 
thing by itself alone. It should not be called itself, or that, 
or each, or alone, or this, or the like ; for thèse go about 
everywhere and are appîied to ail things, but are distinct 
from them ; whereas, if the first éléments could be described, 
and had a définition of their own, they would be spoken 
of apart from ail else. But none of thèse primeval éléments 
can be defined ; they can only be named, for they have 
nothing but a name, and the things which are compounded 
of them, as they are complex, are expressed by a combination 
of names, for the combination of names is the essence of 
a définition. Thus, then, the éléments or letters are only 
objects of perception, and cannot be defined or known ; but 
the syliables or combinations of them are known and ex- 
pressed, and are apprehended by true opinion. When, 
therefore, any one forms the true opinion of anything without 
rational explanation, you may say that his mind is truly 
exercised, but has no knowledge ; for he who cannot give 
and receive a reason for a thing, has no knowledge of that 



'Knowledge is of the composite' 
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thing; but when he adds rational explanation, then, he is Théœuius. 
perfected in knowledge and may be ail that I have been Sooutes, 
denying of him. Was that the form in which the dream Th8aetctls - 
appeared to you ? 
Theaet. Precisely. 

Soc. And you allow and maintain that true opinion, 
combined with définition or rational explanation, is know- 
ledge ? 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Soc. Then may we assume, Theaetetus, that to-day, and 
in this casual manner, we have found a truth which in 
former times many wise men have grown old and have not 
found ? 

Theaet. At any rate, Socrates, I am satisfied with the 
présent statement. 

Soc. Which is probably correct— for how can there be 
knowledge apart from définition and true opinion ? And yet 
there is one point in what has been said which does not quite 
satisfy me. 

Theaet What was it? 

Soc. What might seem to be the most ingenious notion of The theory 

ail That the éléments or letters are unknown. but the f^ te ? that 

' the ele- 

combination or syllables known. mems are 

Theaet. And was that wrong ? unknown, 

n „. , n , r , , , but that the 

Soc. We shall soon know ; for we have as hostages the combina- 
instances which the author of the argument himself used. tionofthem 

Theaet. What hostages ? Can this be 

Soc. The letters, which are the éléments; and the syllables, true? 
which are the combinations ; — he reasoned, did he not, from 
the letters of the alphabet? 
203 Theaet. Yes ;• he did. 

Soc. Let us take them and put them to the test, or We are, at 
rather, test ourselves :— What was the way in which we ^tlnsay- 
learned letters? and, first of ail, are we right in saying ing that the 
that syllables have a définition, but that letters have no 
définition ? définition. 

Theaet I think so. 

Soc. I think so too ; for, suppose that some one asks you 
to spell the first syllable of my name : — Theaetetus, he says, 
what is SO ? 



The analogy of a syllable and its leiters. 



TJuatetus. TheaeL I should reply S and O. 

SootATEs, Soc. That is the définition which you would give of the 
thkakthtus. syllable? 

TheaeL I should. 

Soc. I wish that you would give me a similar définition of 
the S. 

TheaeL But how can any one, Socrates, tell the éléments 
of an élément? I can only reply, that S is a consonant, 
a mere noise, as of the tongue hissing ; B, and most other 
letters, again, are neither vowel-sounds nor noises. Thus 
letters may be most truly said to be undefined ; for even the 
most distinct of them, which are the seven vowels, have 
a sound only, but no définition at ail. 

Soc. Then, I suppose, my friend, that we have been so far 
right in our idea about knowledge ? 
TheaeL Yes ; I think that we have. 
But are Soc. Well, but have we been right in maintaining that the 
they there- S yllables can be known, but not the letters ? 

fore un- J m 1 

known ? TheaeL I think so. 

Soc. And do we mean by a syllable two letters, or if there 

are more, ail of them, or a single idea which arises out of the 

combination of them? 

if by syl- TheaeL I should say that we mean ail the letters. 

latte we ^ Take the case of the two letters S and O, which form 
mean tne 

letters the first syllable of my own name; must not he who knows. 
which com- tne S yii a ble, know both of them ? 
p0Se 1 ' TheaeL Certainly. 

Soc. He knows, that is, the S and O ? 

TheaeL Yes. 

a man can- Soc. But can he be ignorant of either singly and yet know 
fcfi bothtogether? 

without Theaet. Such a supposition, Socrates, is monstrous and 
ESL "nmeaning. 

of H. Soc. But if he cannot know both without knowing each, 

then if he is ever to know the syllable, he must know the 
letters first ; and thus the fine theory has again taken wings 
and departed. 

TheaeL Yes, with wonderful celerity. 
But we may Soc. Yes, we did not keep watch properly. Perhaps we 
thm^ora?" ought to have maintained that a syllable is not the letters, 



Is a syllable more than the letters wkick compose it ? 
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but rather one single idea framed out of them, having a Theœtettis. 
separate form distinct from them. Socratks, 

Theaet Very true; and a more likely notion than the Theajetetvs - 
other. anc * a ^° vc 

Soc. Take care ; let us not be cowards and betray a great which ?'m- 
and imposing theory. divisible. 
204 Theaet. No, indeed. 

Soc. Let us assume then, as we now say, that the syllable 
is a simple form arising out of the several combinations of 
harmonious éléments — of letters or of any other éléments. 

Theaet Very good. 

Soc. And it must have no parts. 

Theaet. Why? 

Soc. Because that which has parts must be a whole of ail 
the parts. Or would you say that a whole, although formed 
out of the parts, is a single notion différent from ail the 
parts? 

Theaet I should. 

Soc. And would you say that ail and the whole are the This im- 
same, or différent? g«- 

Theaet I am not certain ; but, as you like me to answer at diffère from 
once, I shall hazard the reply, that they are différent. the aU - 

Soc. I approve of your readiness, Theaetetus, but I must 
take time to think whether I equally approve of your answer. 

Theaet Yes ; the answer is the point 

Soc. According to this new view, the whole is supposed to 
differ from ail? 

Theaet Yes. 

Soc. Well, bul is there any différence between ail [in the But ail in 
plural] and the ail [in the singular] ? Take the case of 
number : — When we say one, two, three, four, five, six ; or differ from 
when we say twice three, or three times two, or four and two, Jjjj™^ g 
or three and two and one, are we speaking of the same or of aU of 6=*n 
différent numbers ? 6 ; 

Theaet Of the same. 

Soc. That is of six ? 

Theaet Yes. 

Soc. And in each form of expression we spoke of ail the 
six? 

Theaet True, 
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AU and the a/A 



Theaetetus. 

soc rat es, 
Theaetetus. 



and there- 
fore it im- 
pVies parts. 

But the 
whole being 
différent 
from the ail, 
cannot ha ve 
parts ; 



which is 
absurd. 



Soc. Again, in speaking of ail [in the plural], is there not 
one thing which we express ' ? 
Theaet. Of course there is. 
Soc. And that is six ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. Then in predicating the word ' ail ' of things measured 
by number, we predicate at the same time a singular and a 
plural ? 

Theaet. Clearly we do. 

Soc. Again, the number of the acre and the acre are the 
same ; are they not ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And the number of the stadium in like manner is the 
stadium ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. And the army is the number of the army; and in 
ail similar cases, the entire number of anything is the entire 
thing? 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. And the number of each is the parts of each ? 
Theaet. Exactly. 

Soc. Then as many things as have parts are made up of 
parts? 

Theaet. Clearly. 

Soc. But ail the parts are admitted to be the ail, if the 
entire number is the ail ? 
Theaet True. 

Soc. Then the whole is not made up of parts, for it would 
be the ail, if consisting of ail the parts ? 
Theaet. That is the inference. 

Soc. But is a part a part of anything but the whole ? 
Theaet. Yes, of the ail. 

Soc. You make a valiant defence, Theaetetus. And yet is 205 
not the ail that of which nothing is wanting ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not a whole likewise that from which nothing 
is absent ? but that from which anything is absent is neither 
a whole nor ail ;— if wanting in anything, both equally lose 
their entirety of nature. 

J Reading M> 1*. 
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Theaet. I now think that there is no différence between a Thcattetus. 
whole and ail. Sockatk», 

Soc. But were we not saying that when a thing has parts, Theaktïtus - 
ail the parts will be a whole and ail ? Accord- 

Theaet. Certainly. canU nT 

Soc. Then, as I was saying before, must not the alternative différence 
be that either the syllable is not the letters, and then the ^hc^Tand* 
letters are not parts of the syllable, or that the syllable the ail. 
will be the same with the letters, and will the refore be wno j e 
equally known with them ? distinct 

Theaet. You are right. {t ? m ih f 

B éléments* 

Soc. And, in order to avoid this, we suppose it to be cannothave 
différent from them ? lhe5e for its 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. But if letters are not parts of syllables, can you tell «nce 
me of any other parts of syllables, which are not letters ? tocS»* 

Theaet. No, indeed, Socrates ; for if I admit the existence paru, it 
of parts in a syllable, it would be ridiculous in me to give up J^wit 
letters and seek for other parts. parts alto- 

Soc. Quite true, Theaetetus, and therefore, according to f^^e u** 
our présent view, a syllable must surely be some indivisible therefore 
form? " " anuncom- 

pounded 

Theaet. True. élément, 
Soc. But do you remember, my friend, that only a little ^J^JJ£ se " 
while ago we admitted and approved the statement, that of unknown. 
the first éléments out of which ail other things are corn- 
pounded there could be no définition, because each of them 
when taken by itself is uncompounded ; nor can one rightly 
attribute to them the words 'being* or 'this,' because they 
are alien and inappropriate words, and for this reason the* 
letters or éléments were indefinable and unknown ? 
Theaet. I remember. 

Soc. And is not this also the reason why they are simple 
and indivisible ? I can see no other. 

Theaet. No other reason can be given. 

Soc. Then is not the syllable in the same case as the 
éléments or letters, if it has no parts and is one form ? 

Theaet. To be sure. 

Soc. If, then, a syllable is a whole, and has many parts or If the syi- 
letters, the letters as well as the syllable must be intelligible j^ e 0 n£ c 

VOL. IV. T 
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The doctrine that éléments are unknown refuted. 



Theaet et us. 

socràtes, 
Theaetetus. 

letters, 
letters and 
syllabîe 
must be 
equally in- 
telligible. 
If it is in- 
divisible, 
letters and 
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We said 
that know- 
ledge is 
right 

opinion with 
rational ex- 
planation. 



and expressible, since ail the parts are acknowledged to be 
the same as the whole ? 
TheaeL True. 

Soc. But if it be one and indivisible, then the syllables and 
the letters are alike undefined and unknown, and for the 
same reason ? 

TheaeL I cannot deny that. 

Soc. We cannot, therefore, agrée in the opinion of him 
who says that the syllable can be known and expressed, but 206 
not the letters. 

TheaeL Certainly not ; if we may trust the argument. 

Soc. Well, but will you not be equally inclined to disagree 
with him, when you remember your own expérience in Iearn- 
ing to read ? 

Theaet. What expérience ? 

Soc. Why, that in Iearning you were kept trying to distin- 
guish the separate letters both by the eye and by the ear, in 
order that, when you heard them spoken or saw them written, 
you might not be confused by their position. 

TheaeL Very true. 

Soc. And is the éducation of the harp-player complète 
unless he can tell what string answers to a particular note ; 
the notes, as every one would allow, are the éléments or 
letters of music ? 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Soc. Then, if we argue from the letters and syllables which 
we know to other simples and compounds, we shall say that 
the letters or simple éléments as a class are much more cer- 
tainly known than the syllables, and much more indispensable 
to a perfect knowledge of any subject ; and if some one says 
that the syllable is known and the letter unknown, we shall 
consider that either intentionally or unintentionally he is 
talking nonsense ? 

TheaeL Exactly. 

Soc. And there might be given other proofs of this belief, 
if I am not mistaken. But do not let us in looking for them 
lose sight of the question before us, which is the meaning of 
the statement, that right opinion with rational définition or 
explanation is the raost perfect form of knowledge. 

TheaeL We must not. 



Three possible meantngs of ' explanation! 
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Soc. Well, and what is the rneaning of the term 4 ex plan a- Theaetctus. 

tion ' ? I think that we have a choice of three meanings. socrates, 

Theaet. What are they? thmwtw. 

Soc. In the first place, the rneaning may be, manifesting ^^ at is 

one's thought by the voice with verbs and nouns, imaging t j on ? 

an opinion in the stream which flows from the lips, as in a (i)There- 

mirror or water. Does not explanation appear to be of this ^ ecllon of 

r rr thought m 

nature ? speech.— 
Theaet. Certainly; he who so manifests his thought, is said But this is 

not pecuiiar 

to explain himself. to ^ ose 

Soc. And every one who is not born deaf or dumb is able whoknow. 
sooner or later to manifest what he thinks of anything; and 
if so, ail those who have a right opinion about anything will 
also have right explanation ; nor will right opinion be any- 
where found to exist apart from knowledge. 
Theaet. True. 

Soc. Let us not, therefore, hastily charge him who gave (2) The 
this account of knowledge with uttering an unmeaning word ; tfon^Hhe 
for perhaps he only intended to say ; that when a person was parts of a 
207 asked what was the nature of anything, he shouîd be able to lhmg * 
answer his questioner by giving the éléments of the thing. 
Theaet. As for example, Socrates ... ? 

Soc. As, for example, when Hesiod says that a waggon is 
made up of a hundred planks. Now, neither you nor I could 
describe ail of them individually; but if any one asked what 
is a waggon, we should be content to answer, that a waggon 
consists of wheels, axle, body, rims, yoke. 

Theaet Certainly. 

Soc. And our opponent will probably laugh at us, just as 
he would if we professed to be grammarians and to give a 
grammatical account of the name of Theaetetus, and yet could 
only tell the syllables and not the letters of your name— that 
would be true opinion, and not knowledge ; for knowledge, 
as has been already remarked, is not attained until, combined 
with true opinion, there is an enumeration of the éléments out 
of which anything is composed. 

Theaet Yes. 

Soc. In the same gênerai way, we might also have true 
opinion about a waggon; but he who can describe its 
essence by an enumeration of the hundred planks, adds 
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The two first meanings rejected. 



Tkeœtetm. rational explanation to true opinion, and instead of opinion 
SOC RATES, has art and knowledge of the nature of a waggon, in that he 
theaktetus. a ttains to the whole through the éléments. 

Theaet. And do you not agrée in that view, Socrates ? 
Soc. If you do, my friend ; but I want to know first, 
whether you admit the resolution of ail things into their 
éléments to be a rational explanation of them, and the con- 
sidération of them in syllables or larger combinations of them 
to be irrational — is this your view ? 
TheaeL Precisely. 

But tbere Soc. Well, and do you conceive that a man has knowledge 
menukm^f °^ anv élément who at one time affirms and at another time 
parts with- dénies that élément of something, or thinks that the same 
tedgîr 0 * thing is composed of différent éléments at différent times ? 
Theaet. Assuredly not. 

Soc. And do you not remember that in your case and in 
that of others this often occurred in the process of learning 
to read ? 

Theaet You mean that I mistook the letters and misspelt 
the syllables ? 
Soc. Yes. 

Theaet. To be sure ; I perfectly remember, and I am very 
far from supposing that they who are in this condition have 
knowledge. 

Soc. When a person at the time of learning writes the 
name of Theaetetus, and thinks that he ought to write and 
does write Th and e ; but, again, meaning to write the name 208 
of Theodorus, thinks that he ought to write and does write 
T and e — can we suppose that he knows the first syllables 
of your two names ? 

Theaet. We have already admitted that such a one has 
not yet attained knowledge. 

Soc. And in like manner he may enumerate without know- 
ing them the second and third and fourth syllables of your 
name? 

Theaet. He may. 

Soc. And in that case, when he knows the order of the 
letters and can write them out correctly, he has right 
opinion ? 

Theaet Clearly. 
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Soc. But aîthough we admit that he has right opinion, he Theacnuts. 
will still be without knowledge ? Socratw, 

Theaet. Yes. theaottus. 

Soc. And yet he will have explanation, as well as right This is right 
opinion, for he knew the order of the letters when he wrote ; oniy!° D 
and this we admit to be explanation. 

Theaet. True. 

Soc. Then, my friend, there is such a thing as right 
opinion united with définition or explanation, which does 
not as yet attain to the exactness of knowledge. 

Theaet. It would seem so. 

Soc. And what we fancied to be a perfect définition of 
knowledge is a dream only. But perhaps we had better not 
say so as yet, for were there not three explanations of know- 
ledge, one of which must, as we said, be adopted by him 
who maintains knowledge to be true opinion combined with 
rational explanation ? And very likely there may be found 
some one who will not prefer this but the third. 

Theaet. You are quite right ; there is still one remaining. 
The first was the image or expression of the mind in speech ; 
the second, which has just been mentioned, is a way of reach- 
ing the whole by an enumeration of the éléments. But what 
is the third définition ? 

Soc. There is, further, the popular notion of telling the {3) True 
mark or sign of différence which distinguishes the thing in 
question from ail others. thing with 

Theaet. Can you give me any example of such a défini- ^ c /^ on 

tion ? or sign of 

Soc. As, for example, in the case of the sun, I think that diffcrencc « 
you would be contented with the statement that the sun is 
the brightest of the heavenly bodies which revolve about the 
earth. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Soc. Understand why :— the reason is, as I was just now 
saying, that if you get at the différence and distinguishing 
characteristic of each thing, then, as many persons afïirm, you 
will get at the définition or explanation of it ; but while you 
lay hold only of the common and not of the characteristic 
notion, you will only have the définition of those things to 
which this common quality belongs. 
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This again cannot be aecepted. 



Tkeaetetus. 

SOCRATES, 
THEAETETl'S. 



But right 
opinion 
already im- 
plies a 
knowledge 
of différ- 
ence. 



Theaet. I understand you, and your account of définition is 
in my judgment correct. 

Soc. But he, who having right opinion about anything, can 
find out the différence which distinguishes it from other 
things will know that of which beforehe had only an opinion. 

Theaet. Yes ; that is what we are maintaining. 

Soc. Nevertheless, Theaetetus, on a nearer view, I find 
myself quite disappointed ; the picture, which at a dis- 
tance was not so bad, has now become altogether unin- 
telligible. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Soc. I will endeavour to explain : I will suppose myself to 209 
have true opinion of you ; and if to this I add your définition, 
then I have knowledge, but if not, opinion only. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Soc. The définition was assumed to be the interprétation 
of your différence. 
Theaet. True. 

Soc. But when I had only opinion, I had no conception of 
your distinguishing characteristics. 
Theaet. I suppose not. 

Soc. Then I must have conceived of some gênerai or com- 
mon nature which no more belonged to you than to another. 
Theaet. True. 

Soc. Tell me, now — How in that case could I have formed 
a judgment of you any more than of any one else ? Suppose 
that I imagine Theaetetus to be a man who has nose, eyes, 
and mouth, and every other member complète ; how would 
that enable me to distinguish Theaetetus from Theodorus, or 
from some ou ter barbarian ? 

Theaet. How could it? 

Soc. Or if I had further conceived of you, not only as 
having nose and eyes, but as having a snub nose and pro- 
minent eyes, should I have any more notion of you than of 
myself and others who resemble me ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Soc. Surely I can have no conception of Theaetetus until 
your snub-nosedness has left an impression on my mind 
différent from the snub-nosedness of ail others whom I have 
ever seen, and until your other peculiarities have a like 
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distinctness ; and so when I meet you to-morrow the right Thtacutus. 
opinion will be re-called ? SOCRATES, 
Theaet Most true. Thbaktetus - 
Soc. Then right opinion implies the perception of différ- 
ences ? 

Theaet Clearly. 

Soc. What, then, shall we say of adding reason or explana- 
tion to right opinion? If the meaning is, that we should 
form an opinion of the way in which something differs from 
another thing, the proposai is ridiculous. 

Theaet, How so? 

Soc. We are supposed to acquire a right opinion of the 
différences which distinguish one thing from another when 
we have already a right opinion of them, and so we go round 
and round ;— the révolution of the scytal, or pestle, or any 
other rotatory machine, in the same circles, is as nothing 
compared with such a requirement; and we may be truly 
described as the blind directing the blind ; for to add those 
things which we already have, in order that we may learn 
what we already think, is like a soul utterly benighted. 

Theaet. Tell me ; what were you going to say just now, How 
when you asked the question ? it wou i(i ^ e 

Soc. If, my boy, the argument, in speaking of adding the to repeat 
définition, had used the word to 'bow/ and not merely ^entin^ 
' have an opinion 1 of the différence, this which is the most m our de- 
promising of ail the définitions of knowledge would have ^ ti ^ and 
corne to a pretty end, for to know is surely to acquire knowledge 
Knowledge. ' 

2IO Theaet. True. différence! 

Soc. And so, when the question is asked, What is know- 
ledge ? this fair argument will answer ' Right opinion with 
knowledge/— knowledge, that is, of différence, for this, as 
the said argument maintains, is adding the définition. 

Theaet. That seems to be true. 

Soc. But how utterly foolish, when we are asking what is 
knowledge, that the reply should only be, right opinion with 
knowledge of différence or of anything ! And so, Theae- 
têtus, knowledge is neither sensation nor true opinion, nor 
yet définition and explanation accompanying and added to 
true opinion ? 
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A conclusion in which nothing is concluded. 



Theaetetus. 

socrates, 
Theaetetus. 



Theaetetus 
has brought 
forth wind. 
But to 
know that 
they know 
nothing 
makes men 
better and 
humbler. 



Theaet I suppose not. 

Soc. And are you still in labour and travail, my dear 
friend, or have you brought ail that you have to say about 
knowledge to the birth ? 

Theaet I am sure, Socrates, that you have elicited from me 
a good deal more than ever was in me. 

Soc. And does not my art show that you have brought 
forth wind, and that the offspring of your brain are not worth 
bringing up ? 

Theaet Very true. 

Soc. But if, Theaetetus, you should ever conceive afresh, 
you will be ail the better for the présent investigation, and if 
not, you will be soberer and humbler and gentler to other 
men, and will be too modest to fancy that you know what 
you do not know. Thèse are the limits of my art ; I can no 
further go, nor do I know aught of the things which great 
and famous men know or have known in this or former âges. 
The office of a midwife I, like my mother, have received from 
God ; she delivered women, and I deliver men ; but they.must 
be young and noble and fair. 



Socrates is 
expecting 
his trial (cp. 
Euthyph. 
sub fin. ; 
Meno sub 
M.). 



And now I have to go to the porch of the King Archon, 
where I am to meet Meletus and his indictment. To-morrow 
morning, Theodorus, I shall hope to see you again at this 
place. 




SOPH IST. 



INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 



The drainât ic power of the dialogues of Plato appears to diminish Sophist. 
as the metaphysical interest of them increases (cp. Introd. to the Introduc- 
Philebus). There are no descriptions of time, place or persons, , TI0N * 
in the Sophist and Statesman, but we are plunged at once into 
philosophical discussions; the poçtical charm has disappeared, 
and those who have no taste for abstruse metaphysics will greatly 
prefer the earlier dialogues to the later ones. Plato is conscious 
of the change, and in the Statesman (286 B) expressly accuses 
himself of a tediousness in the rwo dialogues, which he ascribes 
to his désire of developing the dialectical method. On the other 
hand, the kindred spirit of Hegel seemed to find in the Sophist 
the crown and summit of the Platonic philosophy— here is the 
place at which Plato most nearly approaches to the Hegelian 
identity of Rein g and Not-bein g. Nor will the great importance 
of the two dialogues be doubted by any one who forms a concep- 
tion of the state of mind and opinion which they are intended to 
meet. The sophisms of the day were undermining philosophy ; 
the dcnial of the existence of Not-being, and of the connexion of 
ideas, was making truth and falsehood equally impossible. It has 
been said that Plato would have written differently, if he had been 
acquainted with the Organon of Aristotle. But could the Organon of 
Aristotle ever have been written unless the Sophist and Statesman 
had preceded? The swarm of fallacies which arose in the infancy 
of mental science, and which was born and bred in the decay of 
the pre-Socratic philosophies, was not dispelled by Aristotle, but 
by Socrates and Plato. The summa gênera of thought, the nature 
of the proposition, of définition, of generalization, of synthesis and 
analysis, of division and cross-division, are clearly described, and 
the processes of induction and déduction are constantly employed 
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Sophist. in the dialogues of Piato. The * slippery ' nature of comparison, 
lîfTtoouc- the danger of putting words in the place of things, the failacy of 
TI0N * arguing ' a dicto secundum,' and in a circle, are frequently indicated 
by him. To ail thèse processes of truth and error, Aristotle, in 
the next génération, gave distinctness ; he brought them together 
in a separate science. But he is not to be regarded as the original 
inventor of any of the great Iogical forms, with the exception of 
the syllogism. 

There is little worthy of remark in the characters of the Sophist. 
The most noticeable point is the final retîrement of Socrates from 
the field of argument, and the substitution for him of an Eleatic 
stranger, who is described as a pupil of Parmenides and Zeno, and 
is supposed to have descended from a higher world in order to 
convict the Socratic circle of error. As in the Timaeus, Plato 
seems to intimate by the withdrawal of Socrates that he is passing 
beyond the Iimits of his teaching; and in the Sophist and States- 
man, as well as in the Parmenides, he probably means to imply 
that he is making a closer approach to the schools of Elea and 
Megara. He had much in common with them, but he must first 
submit their ideas to criticism and revision. He had once thought 
as he says, speaking by the mouth of the Eleatic, that he under- 
stood their doctrine of Not-being ; but now he does not even com- 
prehend the nature of Being. The friends of ideas (Soph. 248) 
are alluded to by him as distant acquaintances, whom he criticizes 
ab extra ; we do not recognize at first sight that he is criticizing 
himself. The character of the Eleatic stranger is colourless ; he is 
to a certain extent the reflection of his father and master, Par- 
menides, who is the protagonist in the dialogue which is called by 
his name. Theaetetus himself is not distinguished by the remark- 
able traits which are attributed to him in the preceding dialogue. 
He is no longer under the spell of Socrates, or subject to the 
opération of his midwifery, though the fiction of question and 
answer is still maintained, and the necessity of taking Theaetetus 
along with him is several times insisted upon by his partner in 
the discussion. There is a réminiscence of the old Theaetetus in 
his remark that he will not tire of the argument, and in his con- 
viction, which the Eleatic thinks likely to be permanent, that the 
course of events is governed by the will of God. Throughout the 
two dialogues Socrates continues a silent auditor, in the Statesman 
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just rcminding us of his présence, at the commencement, by a Sophist. 
characteristic jest about the statesman and the philosopher, and iktoduc- 
by an allusion to his namesake, with whom on that ground he T10N * 
claims relationship, as he had already claimed an affinity with 
Theaetetus, grounded on the likeness of his ugly face. But in 
neither dialogue, any more than in the Timaeus, does he offer any 
criticism on the views which are propounded by another, 

The style, though wanting in dramatic power, — in this respect 
resembling the Philebus and the Laws,— is very clear and accurate, 
and has several touches of humour and satire. The Ianguage is 
less fanciful and imaginative than that of the earlier dialogues ; 
and there is more of bitterness, as in the Laws, though traces of 
a similar temper may also be observed in the description of the 
' great brute ' in the Republic, and in the contrast of the lawyer 
and philosopher in the Theaetetus. The following are character- 
istic passages ; 'The ancient philosophers, of whom we may say, 
without ofFence, that they went on their way rather regardless of 
whether we understood them or not ; ' the picture of the material- 
ists, or earth-born giants, * who grasped oaks and rocks in their 
hands/ and who must be improved before they can be reasoned 
with ; and the equally humorous delineation of the friends of 
ideas, who defénd themseîves from a fastness in the invisible 
world ; or the comparison of the Sophist to a painter or maker (cp. 
Rep. x), and the hunt after him in the rich meadow-lands of youth 
and wealth ; or, again, the light and graceful touch with which 
the older philosophies are painted (' Ionian and Sicilian muses '), 
the comparison of them to mythological taies, and the fear of the 
Eleatic that he will be counted a parricide if he ventures to lay 
hands on his father Parmenides ; or, once more, the likening of 
the Eleatic stranger to a god from heaven.— Ail thèse passages, 
notwithstanding the décline of the style, retain the impress of the 
great master of Ianguage. But the equably diffused grâce is gone ; 
instead of the endless variety of the early dialogues, traces of the 
rhythmical monotonous cadence of the Laws begin to appear ; and 
already an approach is made to the technical Ianguage of Aristotle, 
in the fréquent use of the words 'essence,' 'power/ 'génération/ 
'motion/ 'rest/ 'action,' 'passion/ and the like. 

The Sophist, like the Phaedrus, has a double character, and 
unités two enquiries, which are only in a somewhat forced manner 
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The idéal Sophist of Plato. 



Sophist. connectée! with each other. The fi rst is the search after the 
Iktroduc- Sophist, the second is the enquiry into the nature of Not-being, 
TÎ0N * which occupies the middle part of the work. For ' Not-being 1 is 
the hole or division of the dialectical net in which the Sophist 
has hidden himself. He is the imaginary impersonation of false 
opinion. Yet he dénies the possibility of false opinion ; for false- 
hood is that which is not, and therefore has no existence. At 
length the difficulty is solved ; the answer, in the language of the 
Republic, appears ' tumbling out at our feet.' Acknowledging that 
there is a communion of kinds with kinds, and not merely one 
Being or Good having différent names, or several isolated ideas or 
classes incapable of communion, we discover i Not-being ' to be 
the other of ' Being.' Transferring this to language and thought, we 
have no difficulty in apprehending that a proposition may be false 
as well as true. The Sophist, drawn out of the shelter which 
Cynic and Megarian paradoxes have temporariîy afforded him, is 
proved to be a dissembler and juggler with words. 

The chief points of interest in the dialogue are : (I) the character 
attributed to the Sophist: (II) the dialectical method : (III) the 
nature of the puzzle about ' Not-being : 9 (IV) the battle of the 
philosophers : (V) the relation of the Sophist to other dialogues. 

I. The Sophist in Plato is the master of the art of illusion ; the 
charlatan, the foreigner, the prince of esprits-faux, the hireling 
who is not a teacher, and who, from whatever point of view he 
is regarded, is the opposite of the true teacher. He is the 
'evil one/ the idéal représentative of ail that Plato most dis- 
liked in the moral and intelîectual tendencies of his own âge ; 
the adversary of the al most equally idéal Socrates. He seems 
to be always growing in the fancy of Plato, now boastful, 
now eristic, now clothing himself in rags of philosophy, now 
more akin to the rhetorician or lawyer, now haranguing, now 
questioning, until the final appearance in the Politicus of his 
departing shadow in the disguise of a statesman, We are not 
to suppose that Plato intended by such a description to depict 
Protagoras or Gorgias, or even Thrasymachus, who ail turn out to 
be ' very good sort of people when we know thenV and ail of them 
part on good terms with Socrates. But he is speaking of a being 
as imaginary as the wise man of the Stoics, and whose character 
varies in différent dialogues. Like mythology, Greek philosophy 
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has a tendency to personify ideas. And the Sophist is not merely Sophist. 
a teacher of rhetofic for a fee of one or fifty drachmae (Crat. 384 B), Inteoduc 
but an idéal of Plato's in which the falsehood of ail mankind is uN 
reflected. 

A milder tone is adopted towards the Sophists in a well-known 
passage of the Republic (vi. 492), where they are described as the 
followers rather than the leaders of the rest of mankind. Plato 
ridicules the notion that any individuals can corrupt youth to a 
degree worth speaking of in comparison with the greater influence 
of public opinion. But there is no real inconsistency between this 
and other descriptions of the Sophist which occur in the Platonic 
writings. For Plato is not justifying the Sophists in the passage 
just quoted, but only representing their power to be contemptible ; 
they are to be despised rather than feared, and are no worse than 
the rest of mankind. But a teacher or statesman may be justly 
condemned, who is on a level with mankind when he ought to be 
above them. There is another point of view in which this passage 
should also be considered. The great enemy of Plato is the world, 
not exactly in the theological sensé, yet in one not wholly différent 
—the world as the hâter of truth and lover of appearance, occupied 
in the pursuit of gain and pleasure rather than of knowledge, 
banded together against the few good and wise men, and devoid 
of true éducation. This créature has many heads : rhetoricians, 
lawyers, statesmen, poets, sophists. But the Sophist is the Pro- 
teus who takes the likeness of ail of them ; ail other deceivers 
have a pièce of him in them. And sometimes he is represented 
as the corrupter of the world ; and sometimes the world as the 
corrupter of him and of itself. 

Of late years the Sophists have found an enthusiastic defender 
in the distinguished historian of Greece. He appears to maintain 
(1) that the term 'Sophist * is not the name of a particular class, 
and wouîd have been applied indiffère ntly to Socrates and Plato, 
as well as to Gorgias and Protagoras ; (2) that the bad sensé was 
imprinted on the word by the genius of Plato ; {3) that the prin- 
cipal Sophists were not the corrupters of youth (for the Athenian 
youth were no more corrupted in the âge of Demosthenes than in 
the âge of Pericles), but honourable and estimable persons, who 
supplied a train in g in literature which was generally wanted at 
the time. We will briefly consider how far thèse statements 
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The term l Sophist* : 



Stpkût. appear to bc justified by facts : and, x, about the meaning of the 

Ihtkoow:- word there arises an interesting question : — 
now * Many words are used both in a gênerai and a spécifie sensé, and 
the two sensés are not always clearly distinguished. Sometimes 
the generic meaning has been narrowed to the spécifie, while in 
other cases the spécifie meaning has been enlarged or altered. 
Examples of the former class are furnished by some eeclesiastical 
terms: apostles, prophets, bishops, elders, catholics. Examples 
of the latter class may also be found in a similar field : jesuits, 
puritans, methodists, and the like. Sometimes the meaning is 
both narrowed and enlarged ; and a good or bad sensé will subsist 
side by side with a neutral one. A curious effect is produced on 
the meaning of a word when the very term which is stigmatized 
by the world (e.g. Methodists) is adopted by the obnoxious or 
derided class ; this tends to define the meaning. Or, again, the 
opposite resuit is produced, when the world refuses to allow some 
sect or body of men the possession of an honourable name which 
they have assumed, or applies it to them only in mockery or 
irony. 

The term ' Sophist ' is one of those words of which the meaning 
has been both contracted and enlarged. Passages may be quoted 
from Herodotus and the tragedians, in which the word is used in 
a neutral sensé for a contriver or deviser or inventor, without 
including any ethical idea of goodrtess or badness. Poets as well 
as philosophers were called Sophists in the fifth century before 
Christ. In Plato himself the term is applied in the sensé of a 
' master in art/ without any bad meaning attaching to it (Symp. 
208 C; Meno 85 B). In the later Greek, again, «sophist' and 
'philosopher* became almost indistinguishable. There was no 
reproach conveyed by the word ; the addition al association, if any, 
was only that of rhetorician or teacher. Philosophy had become 
eclecticism and imitation : in the décline of Greek thought there was 
no original voice lifted up ' which reached to a thousand years 
because of the god.' Hence the two words, like the characters 
represented by them, tended to pass into one another. Yet even 
here some différences appeared; for the term 'Sophist' would 
hardly have been applied to the greater names, such as Plotinus, 
and would have been more often used of a professorof philosophy 
in gênerai than of a maintainer of particular tenets. 



not first tcsed by Plato in a bad sensé. 



But the real question is, not whether the word 1 Sophist ' has ail Sophist. 
thèse sensés, but whether there is not also a spécifie bad sensé in i NTJM> r>uc. 
which the terni is applied to certain contemporaries of Socrates. TIQM 
Would an Athenian, as Mr. Grote supposes, in the fifth century 
before Christ, have included Socrates and Plato, as well as 
Gorgias and Protagoras, under the spécifie class of Sophists? 
To this question we must answer, No : if ever the term is applied 
to Socrates and Plato, either the application is made by an enemy 
put of mère spite, or the sensé in which it is used is neutral. Plato, 
Xenophon, Isocrates, Aristotle, ail give a bad import to the word ; 
and the Sophists are regarded as a separate class in ail of them. 
And in later Greek literature, the distinction is quite marked 
between the succession of philosophers from Thaïes to Aristotle, 
and the Sophists of the âge of Socrates, who appeared like 
meteors for a short time in différent parts of Greece. For the 
purposes of comedy, Socrates may have been identified with the 
Sophists, and he seems to complain of this in the Apology. But 
there is no reason to suppose that Socrates, dhTering by so many 
outward marks, would really have been confounded in the mind 
of Anytus, or Callicles, or of any intelligent Athenian, with the 
splendid foreigners who from time to time visited Athens, or 
appeared at the Olympic games. The man of genius, the great 
original thinker, the disinterested seeker after truth, the master 
of repartee whom no one ever defeated in an argument, was 
separated, even in the mind of the vulgar Athenian, by an * interval 
which no geometry can express,' from the balancer of sentences, 
the interpréter and reciter of the poets, the divider of the mean- 
ings of words, the teacher of rhetoric, the prof essor of morals and 
manners, 

2. The use of the term ' Sophist ' in the dialogues of Plato also 
shows that the bad sensé was not affixed by his genius, but 
already current. When Protagoras says, ' I confess that I am a 
Sophist/ he implies that the art which he professes has already 
a bad name ; and the words of the young Hippocrates, when with 
a blush upon his face which is just seen by the light of dawn he 
admits that he is going to be made * a Sophist,* would lose their 
point, unless the term had been discredited, There is nothing 
surprising in the -Sophists having an evil name ; that, whether 
deserved or not, was a natural conséquence of their vocation. 

VOL. IV. V 
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The Sophists were not corrupters of youth. 



Sophist. That they were foreigners, that they made fortunes, that they 
Introduc- taught novelties, that they excited the minds of youth, are quite 
sufficient reasons to account for the opprobrium which attached to 
them. The genius of Plato could not have stamped the word 
anew, or have imparted the associations which occur in contem- 
porary writers, such as Xenophon and Isocrates. Changes in the 
meaning of words can only be made with great difficulty, and not 
unless they are supported by a strong current of popular feeling. 
There is nothing improbable in supposing that Plato may have 
extended and envenomed the meaning, or that he may have done 
the Sophists the same kind of disservice with posterity which 
Pascal did to the Jesuits. But the bad sensé of the word was not 
and could not have been invented by him, and is found in his 
earlier dialogues, e. g. the Protagoras, as well as in the later. 

3. There is no ground for disbelieving that the principal Sophists, 
Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodicus, Hippias, were good and honourable 
raen. The notion that they were corrupters of the Athenian 
youth has no real foundation, and partly arises out of the use of the 
term * Sophist' in modem times. The truth is, that we know little 
about them ; and the witness of Plato in their favour is probably 
not much more historical than his witness against them. Of that 
national décline of genius, unity, political force, which has been 
sometimes described as the corruption of youth, the Sophists were 
one among many signs; — in thèse respects Athens may have 
degenerated ; but, as Mr. Grote remarks, there is no reason to 
suspect any greater moral corruption in the âge of Demosthenes 
than in the âge of Pericles. The Athenian youth were not cor- 
rupted in this sensé, and therefore the Sophists could not have 
corrupted them, It is remarkable, and may be fairly set down to 
their crédit, that Plato nowhere attributes to them that peculiar 
Greek sympathy with youth, which he ascribes to Parmenides, 
and which was evidently common in the Socratic circle. Plato 
delights to exhibit them in a ludicrous point of view, and to show 
them aîways rather at a disadvantage in the company of Socrates. 
But he has no quarrel with their characters, and does not deny 
that they are respectable men. 

The Sophist, in the dialogue which is called after him, is 
exhibited in many différent lights, and appears and reappears 
in a variety of forms. There is some want of the higher Platonic 
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art in the Eleatic Stranger eliciting his true character by a Sophist 
laborious process of enquiry, when he had already admitted that Introduc- 
he knew quite well the différence between the Sophist and the noN ' 
Philosopher, and had often heard the question discussed ; — such 
an anticipation would hardly bave occurred in the earlier dia- 
logues. But Plato could not altogether give up his Socratic 
method, of which another trace may be thought to be discerned in 
his adoption of a common instance before he proceeds to the 
greater matter in hand. Yet the example is also chosen in order 
to damage the * hooker of men J as much as possible ;• each step in 
the pedigree of the angler suggests some injurious reflection 
about the Sophist. They are both hunters after a living prey, 
nearly related to tyrants and thieves, and the Sophist is the cousin 
of the parasite and flatterer. The effect of this is heightened by 
the accidentai manner in which the discovery is made, as the 
resuit of a scientific division. His descent in another branch 
affords the opportunity of more * unsavoury comparisons.' For he 
is a retail trader, and his wares are either imported or home- 
made, like those of other retail traders ; his art is thus deprived of 
the character of a libéral profession. But the most distinguishing 
characteristic of him is, that he is a disputant, and higgles over an 
argument. A feature of the Eristic here seems to blend with 
Plato's usual description of the Sophists, who in the early dia- 
logues, and in the Republic, are frequently depicted as endeavour- 
ing to save themselves from disputing with Socrates by making 
long orations. In this character he parts company from the vain 
and impertinent talker in private life, who is a loser of money, 
while he is a maker of it. 

But there is another gênerai division under which his art may 
be also supposed to fall, and that is purification ; and from purifi- 
cation is descended éducation, and the new principle of éducation 
is to interrogate men after the manner of Socrates, and make 
them teach themselves. Here again we catch a glimpse rather of 
a Socratic or Eristic than of a Sophist in the ordinary sensé of the 
tenn. And Plato does not on this ground reject the claim of 
the Sophist to be the true philosopher. One more feature of the 
Eristic rather than of the Sophist is the tendency of the trouble- 
some animal to run away into the darkness of Not-being. Upon 
the whole, we detect in him a sort of hybrid or double nature, of 
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Stphist. which, except perhaps in the Euthydemus of Plato, we find no 
Intioouc. other trace in Greek philosophy; he combines the teacher of 
virtue with the Eristic ; while in his omniscience, in fais ignorance 
of himself, in his arts of déception, and in his lawyer-like habit of 
writing and speaking about ail things, he is still the antithesis 
of Socrates and of the true teacher. 

IL The question has been asked, whether the method of ' ab- 
scissio infiniti,' by which the Sophist is taken, is a real and 
valuable logical process. Modem science feels that this, like 
other processes of formai logic, présents a very inadéquate con- 
ception of the actual complex procédure of the mind by which 
scientific truth is detected and verified. Plato himself seems to 
be aware that mere division is an unsafe and uncertain weapon, 
first, in* the Statesman, when he says that we should divide in the 
middle, for in that way we are more likely to attain species; 
secondly, in the parailel precept of the Philebus, that we should 
not pass from the most gênerai notions to infinity, but include 
ail the intervening middle principles, until, as he also says in 
the Statesman, we arrive at the infima species ; thirdly, in the 
Phaedrus, when he says that the dialectician will carve the limbs 
of truth without mangling them ; and once more in the Statesman, 
if we cannot bisect species, we must carve them as well as we 
can. No better image of nature or truth, as an organic whole, can 
be conceived than this. So far is. Plato from supposing that mere 
division and subdivision of gênerai notions will guide men into ail 
truth. 

Plato does not really mean to say that the Sophist or the 
Statesman can be caught in this way. But thèse divisions and 
subdivisions were favourite logical exercises of the âge in which 
he lived ; and while indulging his dialectical fancy, and making a 
contribution to logical method, he delights also to transfix the 
Eristic Sophist with weapons borrowed from his own armoury. 
As we have already seen, the division gives him the opportunity 
of making the most damaging reflections on the Sophist and ail 
his kith and kin, and to exhibit him in the most discreditable 
light. 

Nor need we seriously consider whether Plato was right in 
assuming that an animal so varions could not be confined with in 
the limits of a single définition* In the infancy of logic, men sought 
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only to obtain a définition of an unknown or uncertain term ; Sophist. 
the after reflection scarcely occurred to them that the word might Intboduc- 
have several sensés, which shaded off into one another, and were 
not capable of being comprehended in a single notion. There is 
no trace of this reflection in Plato. But neither is there any 
reason to think, even if the reflection had occurred to him, that he 
would have been deterred from carrying on the war with weapons 
fair or unfair against the outlaw Sophist. 

III. The puzzle about ' Not-being * appears to us to be one of 
the most unreal difficulties of ancient phiîosophy. We cannot 
understand the attitude of mind which could imagine that false- 
hood had no existence, if reality was denied to Not-being : How 
could such a question arise at ail, much less become of serious 
importance? The answer to this, and to nearly ail other diffi- 
culties of early Greek phiîosophy, is to be sought for in the 
history of ideas, and the answer is only unsatisfactory because 
our knowledge is defective. In the passage from the world of 
sensé and imagination and common language to that of opinion 
and reflection the human mind was exposed to many dangers, 
and often 

'Fotmd no en<î in wandering roazes lost.' 

On the other hand, the discovery of abstractions was the great 
source of ail mental improvement in after âges. It was the push- 
ing aside of the old, the révélation of the new. But each one of 
the company of abstractions, if we may speak in the metaphorical 
language of Plato, became in turn the tyrant of the mind, the 
dominant idea, which would allow no other to have a share in the 
throne. This is especially true of the Eleatic phiîosophy : whîle 
the absoluteness of Being was asserted in every for m of language, 
the sensible world and ail the phenomena of expérience were 
comprehended under Not-being. Nor was any difficulty or per- 
plexity thus created, so long as the mind, lost in the contemplation 
of Being, asked no more questions, and never thought of applying 
the catégories of Being or Not-being to mind or opinion or 
practical life. 

But the négative as well as the positive idea had sunk deep 
into the intellect of man, The effect of the paradoxes of Zeno 
extended far beyond the Eleatic circle. And now an unforeseen 
conséquence began to arise. If the Many were not, if ail things 
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Sopkist. were names of the One, and nothing could be predicated of any 
ntoDvc- other thing, how could truth be distinguished from falsehood ? 
TroN. Eleatic philosopher would have replied that Being is alone 

true. But mankind had got beyond his barren abstractions: 
they were beginning to analyze, to classify, to define, to ask 
what is the nature of knowledge, opinion, sensation. Still less 
could they be content with the description which AchiJles gives 
in Homer of the man whom his soul hâtes — 

For their difficulty was not a practical but a metaphysical one ; 
and their conception of falsehood was really impaired and 
weakened by a metaphysical illusion. 

The strength of the illusion seems to lie in the alternative : If 
we once admit the existence of Being and Not-being, as two 
sphères which exclude each other, no Being or reality can be 
ascribed to Not-being, and therefore not to falsehood, which is 
the image or expression of Not-being. Falsehood is wholly false ; 
and to speak of true falsehood, as Theaetetus does (Theaet. 189 C), 
is a contradiction in terms. The fallacy to us is ridiculous and 
transparent, — no better than those which Plato satirizes in the 
Euthydemus. It is a confusion of falsehood and négation, from 
which Plato himself is not entirely free. Instead of saying, 'This 
is not in accordance with facts/ * This is proved by expérience to 
be false,' and from such examples forming a gênerai notion of 
falsehood, the mind of the Greek thinker was lost in the mazes of 
the Eleatic philosophy. And the greater importance which Plato 
attributes to this fallacy, compared with others, is due to the 
influence which the Eleatic philosophy exerted over him. He 
sees clearly to a certain extent; but he has not yet attained a 
complète mastery over the ideas of his predecessors— they are 
still ends to him, and not mere instruments of thought. They are 
too rough-hewn to be harmonized in a single structure, and may 
be compared to rocks which project or overhang in some ancient 
city's walls. There are many such imperfect syncretisms or 
eclecticisms in the history of philosophy. A modem philosopher, 
though emancipated from scholastic notions of essence or sub- 
stance, might still be seriously affected by the abstract idea of 
necessity ; or though accustomed, like Bacon, to criticize abstract 
notions, might not extend his criticism to the syllogism. 
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The saying or thinking the thing that is not, would be the Sopkist. 
popular définition of falsehood or error. If we were met by the Introduc- 
Sophist's objection, the reply would probably be an appeal to 
expérience. Ten thousands, as H orner would say (pâ\a fivptot), 
tell falsehoods and fall into errors. And this is Plato's reply, both 
in the Cratylus (429 D) and Sophist. 'Theaetetus is fîying,' is 
a sentence in form quite as grammatical as 'Theaetetus is sitting* ; 
the différence between the two sentences is, that the one is true 
and the other false. But, before making this appeal to common 
sensé, Plato propounds for our considération a theory of the 
nature of the négative. 

The theory is, that Not-being is relation. Not-being is the 
other of Being, and has as many kinds as there are différences 
in Being. This doctrine is the simple converse of the famous 
proposition of Spinoza,— not * Omnis determinatio est negatio,' but 
' Omnis negatio est determinatio ';— not, Ail distinction is négation, 
but, Ail négation is distinction. Not-being is the unfolding or 
determining of Being, and is a necessary élément in ail other 
things that are. We should be careful to observe, first, that Plato 
does not identify Being with Not-being; he has no idea of 
progression by antagonism, or of the Hegelian vibration of 
moments : he would not have said with Heracleitus, * Ail things 
are and are not, and become and become not.' Secondly, he has 
lost sight altogether of the other sensé of Not-being, as the 
négative of Being; although he again and again recognizes the 
validity of the law of contradiction. Thirdly, he seems to confuse 
falsehood with négation. Nor is he quite consistent in regarding 
Not-being as one class of Being, and yet as coextensive with 
Being in gênerai. Before analyzing further the topics thus 
suggested, we will endeavour to trace the manner in which 
Plato arrived at his conception of Not-being. 

In ail the later dialogues of Plato, the idea of mind or intelli- 
gence becomes more and more prominent. That idea which 
Anaxagoras employed inconsistently in the construction of the 
world, Plato, in the Philebus, the Sophist, and the Laws, extends 
to ail things, attributing to Providence a care, infinitésimal as well 
as infinité, of ail création. The divine mind is the leading religious 
thought of the later works of Plato. The human mind is a sort of 
reflection of this, having ideas of Being, Samencss, and the like. 
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Sophist. At times they seem to be parted by a great gulf (Parmenides) ; at 
Imtroduc- other times they have a common nature, and the Iight of a 
T1 ° N * common intelligence. 

But this ever-growing idea of mind is really irreconcileable 
with the abstract Pantheism of the Eleatics. To the passionate 
language of Parmenides, Plato replies in a strain equally passion- 
ate:— What ! has not Being mind? and is not Being capable of 
being known? and, if this is admitted, then capable of being 
affected or acted upon?— in motion, then, and yet not wholly 
incapable of rest. Already we have been compelled to attribute 
opposite déterminations to Being. And the answer to the diffi- 
culty about Being may be equally the answer to the difficulty 
about Not-being. 

The answer is, that in thèse and ail other déterminations of 
any notion we are attributing to it 'Not-being.' We went in 
search of Not-being and seemed to lose Being, and now in the 
hunt after Being we recover both. Not-being is a kind of Being, 
and in a sensé co-extensive with Being. And there are as many 
divisions of Not-being as of Being. To every positive idea—' just/ 
* beautiful,' and the like, there is a corresponding négative idea— 
' not-just/ ' not-beautiful/ and the like. 

A doubt may be raised whether this account of the négative is 
really the true one. The common logicians would say that the 
■ not-just/ ' not-beautiful/ are not really classes at ail, but are 
merged in one great class of the infinité or négative. The con- 
ception of Plato, in the days before logic, seems to be more 
correct than this. For the word 'not* does not altogether 
annihilate the positive meaning of the word 'just': at least, it 
does not prevent our looking for the 'not-just' in or about the 
same class in which we might expect to find the 'just.' 1 Not- 
just is not-honourable * is neither a false nor an unmeaning 
proposition. The reason is that the négative proposition has 
really passed into an undefined positive. To say that 'not-just' 
has no more meaning than ' not-honourable that is to say, that 
the two cannot in any degree bc distinguished, is clearly répug- 
nant to the common use of language. 

The ordinary logic is also jealous of the explanation of négation 
as relation, because seeming to take away the principle of contra- 
diction. Plato, as far as we know, is the first philosopher who 
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distinctly enunciated this principle; and though we need not Sophùt* 
suppose him to have been always consistent with himself, there is Introduo 
no real inconsistency between his expia nation of the négative and T,0N ' 
the principle of contradiction. Neither the Platonic notion of the 
négative as the principle of différence, nor the Hegelian identity of 
Being and Not-being, at ail touch the principle of contradiction. 
For what is asserted about Being and Not- Being only relates to 
our most abstract notions, and in no way interfères with the 
principle of contradiction employed in the concrète. Because 
Not-being is identifîed with Other, or Being with Not-being, this 
does not make the proposition ' Some have not eaten ' any the less 
a contradiction of ' Ail have eaten.' 

The explanation of the négative given by Plato in the Sophist is 
a true but partial one ; for the word 1 not,* besides the meaning of 
1 other/ may also imply * opposition/ And différence or opposition 
may be either total or partial : the not-beautiful may be other than 
the beautiful, or in no relation to the beautiful, or a spécifie class 
in various degrees opposed to the beautiful. And the négative 
may be a négation of fact or of thought (ov and m). Lastîy, there 
are certain ideas, such as 'beginning/ 'becoming,' 'the finite,' 
'the abstract,' in which the négative cannot be separated from the 
positive, and * Being ' and ' Not-being ' are inextricably blended. 

Plato restricts the conception of Not-being to différence. Man 
is a rational animal, and is not— as many other things as are not 
included under this définition. He is and is not, and is because 
he is not Besides the positive class to which he belongs, there 
are endless négative classes to which he may be referred. This is 
certainly intelligible, but useless. To refer a subject to a négative 
class is unmeaning, unless the ' not ' is a mere modification of the 
positive, as in the example of 'not honourable' and 'dishonour- 
able ' ; or unless the class is characterized by the absence rather 
than the présence of a particular quality. 

Nor is it easy to see how Not-being any more than Sameness or 
Otherness is one of the classes of Being. They are aspects rather 
than classes of Being. Not-being can only be included in Being, 
as the déniai of some particular class of Being. If we attempt to 
pursue such airy phantoms at ail, the Hegelian identity of Being 
and Not-being is a more apt and intelligible expression of the same 
mental phenomenon. For Plato has not distinguished between 
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Sophist. the Being which is prior to Not-being, and the Being which is thc 
intwjouc négation of Not-being (cf. Parm. 162 A, B). 

But he is not thinking of this when he says that Being compre- 
hends Not-being. Again, we should probably go back for the true 
explanation to the influence which the Eleatic philosophy exer- 
cised over him. Under 'Not-being* the Eleatic had included ail 
the realities of the sensible world. Led by this association and by 
the coramon use of language, which has been already noticed, we 
cannot be much surprised that Plato should^have made classes of 
Not-being. It is observable that he does not absolutely deny that 
there is an opposite of Being. He is inclined to leave the question, 
merely remarking that the opposition, if admissible at ail, is not 
expressed by the term * Not-being.' 

On the whole, we must allow that the great service rendered by 
Plato to metaphysics in the Sophist, is not his explanation of ' Not- 
being* as différence. With this he certainly laid the ghost of 
' Not-being ' ; and we may attribute to him in a measure the 
crédit of anticipating Spinoza and Hegel. But his conception is 
not clear or consistent ; he does not recognize the différent sensés 
of the négative, and he confuses the différent classes of Not-being 
with the abstract notion. As the Pre-Socratic philosopher failed 
to distinguish between the universal and the true, whiîe he placed 
the particulars of sensé under the false and apparent, so Plato 
appears to identify négation with falsehood, or is unable to 
distinguish them. The greatest service rendered by him to 
mental science is the récognition of the communion of classes, 
which, although based by him on his account of 'Not-being,* is 
independent of it. He clearly saw that the isolation of ideas 
or classes is the annihilation of reasoning. Thus, after wandering 
in many diverging paths, we return to common sensé. And 
for this reason we may be inclined to do less than justice to 
Plato,— because the truth which he attains by a real effort of 
thought is to us a familiar and unconscious truism, which no one 
would any longer think either of doubting or examining. 

IV. The later dialogues of Plato contain many références to 
contemporain philosophy. Both in the Theaetetus and in the 
Sophist he recognizes that he is in the midst of a fray ; a huge 
irregular battle everywhere surrounds him (Theaet. 153 A). 
First, there are the two great philosophies going back into 
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cosmogony and poetry : the philosophy of Heracleitus, supposée! Sophizt. 
to have a poetical origin in Homer, and that of the Eleatics, Ikt«oduc- 
which in a similar spirit he conceives to be even older than 
Xenophanes (compare Protag. 316 E). Still older were théories 
of two and three principles, hot and cold, moist and dry, which 
were ever raarrying and being given in marriage : in speaking 
of thèse, he is probably referring to Pherecydes and the early 
Ionians. In the philosophy of motion there were différent 
accounts of the relation of plurality and unity, which were sup- 
posed to be joined and severed by love and hate, some main- 
taining that this process was perpetually going on (e. g. Hera- 
cleitus) ; others (e. g. Empedocles) that there was an alternation 
of them. Of the Pythagoreans or of Anaxagoras he makes no 
distinct mention. His chief opponents are, first, Eristics or 
Megarians ; secondly, the Materiaîists. 

The picture which he gives of both thèse latter schools is 
indistinct; and he appears reîuctant to mention the names of 
their teachers. Nor can we easily détermine how much is to 
be assigned to the Cynics, how much to the Megarians, or 
whether the i repellent Materiaîists 1 (Theaet. 156 A) are Cynics 
or Atomists, or represent some unknown phase of opinion at 
Athens. To the Cynics and Antisthenes is commonly attributed, 
on the authority of Aristotle, the déniai of prédication, whiîe the 
Megarians are said to have been Nominalists, asserting the One 
Good under many names to be the true Being of Zeno and 
the Eleatics, and, like Zeno, employing their négative dialectic in 
the réfutation of opponents. But the later Megarians also denied 
prédication; and this tenet, which is attributed to ail of them 
by Simplicius, is certainly in accordance with their over-refining 
philosophy. The * tyros young and old,' of whom Plato speaks 
(infra 251 B), probably include both. At any rate, we shall 
be safer in accepting the gênerai description of them which 
he has given, and in not attempting to draw a précise line 
between them, 

Of thèse Eristics, whether Cynics or Megarians, severa! 
characteristics are found in Plato :— 

1. They pursue verbal oppositions ; 2. they make reasoning 
impossible by their over-accuracy in the use of language ; 
3. they deny prédication ; 4. they go from unity to plurality, 
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Sôpkist. without passing through the intermediate stages ; 5. thcy refuse 
iimtoDuc- to attribute motion or power to Being ; 6. they are the enemies 

TIOK. 

of sensé;— whether they are the 'friends of ideas,' who carry 
on the polemic against sensé, is uncertain ; probably under 
this remarkable expression Plato désignâtes those who more 
nearly approached himself, and may be criticizing an earlier 
form of his own doctrines. We may observe (1) that he professes 
only to give us a few opinions out of many which were at 
that time current in Greece ; (2) that he nowhere alludes to 
the ethical teaching of the Cynics— unless the argument in the 
Protagoras, that the virtues are one and not many, may be 
supposed to contain a référence to their views, as well as to 
those of Socrates ; and unless they are the school alluded to in 
the Philebus, which is described as ( being very skilful in physics, 
and as maintaining pleasure to be the absence of pain.' That 
Antisthenes wrote a book called ' Physicus,' is hardly a sufficient 
reason for describing them as skilful in physics, which appear to 
have been very alien to the tendency of the Cynics. 

The Idealism of the fourth century before Christ in Greece, 
as in other âges and countries, seems to have provoked a re- 
action towards Materialism. The maintainers of this doctrine 
are described in the Theaetetus as obstinate persons who will 
believe in nothing which they cannot hold in their hands, and in 
the Sophist (246 D) as incapable of argument. They are pro- 
bably the same who are said in the Tenth Book of the Laws 
(888 E) to attribute the course of events to nature, art, and chance. 
Who they were, we have no means of determining except from 
Plato's description of them. His silence respecting the Atomists 
might lead us to suppose that here we have a trace of them. 
But the Atomists were not Materialists in the grosser sensé 
of the term, nor were they incapable of reason ing ; and Plato 
would hardly have described a great genius like Democritus in 
the disdainful terms which he uses of the Materialists. Upon the 
whole, we must in fer that the persons here spoken of are un- 
known to us, like the many other writers and talkers at Athens 
and elsewhere, of whose endless activity of mind Aristotle in 
his Metaphysics has preserved an anonymous mémorial. 

V. The Sophist is the sequeî of the Theaetetus, and is con- 
nected with the Parmenides by a direct allusion (cp. Introductions 
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to Theaetetus and Parmenides). In the Theaetetus we sought to Sophist. 
discover the nature of knowledge and folse opinion» But the Intxodvc* 
nature of false opinion seemcd impénétrable; for we were 
unable to understand how there could be any reality in Not- 
being. In the Sophist the question is taken up again ; the nature 
of Not-being is detected, and there is no longer any metaphysical 
impediment in the way of admitiing the possibility of falsehood. 
To the Parmenides, the Sophist stands in a less defined and 
more remote relation. There human thought is in process of 
disorganization ; no absurdity or inconsistency is too great to 
be elicited from the analysis of the simple ideas of Unity or 
Being. In the Sophist the same contradictions are pursued 
to a certain extent, but only with a view to their resolution. The 
aim of the dialogue is to show how the few elemental concep- 
tions of the human mind admit of a natural connexion in thought 
and speech, which Megarian or other sophistry vainly attempts 
to deny. 



steph. True to the appointment of the previous day, Theodorus and Analysis. 
Theaetetus meet Socrates at the same spot, bringing with them 
an Eleatic Stranger, whom Theodorus introduces as a true philo- 
sopher. Socrates, half in jest, half in earnest, déclares that 
he must be a god in disguise, who, as Homer would say, has 
come to earth that he may visit the good and evil among men, 
and detect the foolishness of Athenian wisdom. At any rate 
he is a divine person, one of a class who are hardîy recognized on 
earth; who appear in divers forms— now as statesmen, now as 
sophists, and are often deemed madmen. ' Philosopher, states- 
man, sophist/ says Socrates, repeating the words — 1 1 should like 

217 to ask our Eleatic friend what his countrymen think of them ; do 
they regard them as one, or three ? ' 

The Stranger has been already asked the same question by 
Theodorus and Theaetetus ; and he at once replies that they are 
thought to be three; but to explain the différence fully would 
take time. He is pressed to give this fuller explanation, either 
in the form of a speech or of question and answer. He prefers 
the latter, and chooses as his respondent Theaetetus, whom he 

218 already knows, and who is recommended to him by Socrates. 

We are agreed, he says, about the name Sophist, but we may 
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SophisU not be equally agreed about his nature. Great subjects should 
akalysw. be approached through familiar examples, and, considerîng that 
he is a créature not easily caught, I think that, before ap- 
proaching him, we should try our hand upon some more obvious 
animal, who may be made the subject of logical experiment ; shall 
we say an angler ? * Very good.' 219 

In the first place, the angler is an artist ; and there are two 
kinds of art,— productive art, which includes husbandry, manu- 
factures, imitations ; and acquisitive art, which includes learning, 
* trading, fighting, hunting. The angler*s is an acquisitive art, and 
acquisition raay be effected either by exchange or by conquest ; 
in the latter case, either by force or craft. Conquest by craft is 
called hunting, and of hunting there is one kind which pursues 220 
inanimate, and another which pursues animate objects; and 
animate objects may be either land animais or water animais, 
and water animais either fly over the water or live in the water. 
The hunting of the last is called fishing; and of fishing, one 
kind uses enclosures, catching the fish in nets and baskets, and 
another kind strikes them either with spears by night or with 
barbed spears or barbed hooks by day ; the barbed spears are 
impelled from above, the barbed hooks are jerked into the head 
and lips of the fish, which are then drawn from below upwards. 221 
Thus, by a séries of divisions, we have arrived at the définition of 
the angler's art. 

And now by the help of this example we may proceed to bring 
to light the nature of the Sophist. Like the angler, he is an artist, 
and the resemblance does not end here. For they are both 
hunters, and hunters of animais ; the one of water, and the other 222 
of land animais. But at this point they diverge, the one going to 
the sea and the rivers, and the other to the rivers of wealth and 
rich meadow-lands, in which generous youth abide. On land 
you may hunt tame animais, or you may hunt wild animais. And 
man is a tame animal, and he may be hunted either by force or 
persuasion;— either by the pirate, man-stealer, soldier, or by the 
lawyer, orator, talker, The latter use persuasion, and per- 
suasion is either private or public. Of the private practitioners 
of the art, some bring gifts to those whom they hunt : thèse are 
lovers. And others take hire ; and some of thèse flatter, and in 223 
retum are fed ; others profess to teach virtue and receive a round 
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sum. And who are thèse last? Tell me who? Have we not Sophist 
unearthed the Sophist ? Analysis. 

But he is a many-sided créature, and may still be traced in 
another line of descent The acquisitive art had a branch of 
exchange as well as of hunting, and exchange is either giving or 
selling ; and the seller is either a manufacturer or a merchant ; 
234 and the merchant either retails or exports ; and the exporter 
may export either food for the body or food for the mind. And 
of this trading in food for the mind, one kind may be termed the 
art of display, and another the art of selling learning ; and learning 
may be a learning of the arts or of virtue. The seller of the arts 
may be called an art-seiler ; the seller of virtue, a Sophist. 

Again, there is a third line, in which a Sophist may be traced. 
For is he less a Sophist when, instead of exporting his wares to 
another country, he stays at home, and retails goods, which he 
not only buys of others, but manufactures himself ? 

225 Or he may be descended from the acquisitive art in the comba- 
tive line, through the pugnacious, the controversial, the disputa- 
tious arts ; and he will be found at last in the eristic section of the 

226 latter, and in that division of it which disputes in private for gain 
about the gênerai principles of right and wrong. 

And still there is a track of him which has not yet been 
followed out by us. Do not our household servants talk of 
sifting, straining, winnowing? And they also speak of carding, 
spinning, and the like. Ail thèse are processes of division ; and 
of division there are two kinds, — one in which like is divided from 
like, and another in which the good is separated from the bad, 
The latter of the two is termed purification ; and again, of puri- 

227 fication, there are two sorts, — of animate bodies (which may be 
internai or external), and of inanimate. Medicine and gymnastic 
are the internai purifications of the animate, and bathing the 
external; and of the inanimate, fulling and cleaning and other 
humble processes, some of which have ludicrous names. Not 
that dialectic is a respecter of names or persons, or a despiser 
of humble occupations ; nor does she think much of the greater 
or less benefits conferred by them. For her aim is knowledge ; 
she wants to know how the arts are related to one another, and 
would quite as soon iearn the nature of hunting from the vennin- 
destroyer as from the gênerai. And she only desires to have 
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Sôpkist. a gênerai naine, which shall distinguish purifications of the soûl 

Ajialysis. from purifications of the body. 

Now purification is the taking away of evil ; and there are two 
kinds of evil in the soul, — the one answering to disease in the 228 
body, and the other to deformity. Disease is the discord or war 
of opposite principles in the soul ; and deformity is the want of 
symmetry, or failure in the attainment of a mark or measure. 
The latter arises from ignorance, and no one is voluntarily 
ignorant; ignorance is only the aberration of the soul moving 
towards knowledge. And as m ed ici ne cures the diseases and 
gymnastic the deformity of the body, so correction cures the in- 229 
justice, and éducation (which differs among the Hellènes from 
mere instruction in the arts) cures the ignorance of the soul. 
Again, ignorance is twofold, simple ignorance, and ignorance 
having the conceit of knowledge. And éducation is also twofold : 
there is the old-fashioned moral training of our forefathers, which 
was very troublesome and not very successful; and another, of 23° 
a more subtle nature, which proceeds upon a notion that ail 
ignorance is involuntary. The latter convicts a man out of his 
own mouth, by pointing out to him his inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions ; and the conséquence is that he quarrels with himself, 
instead of quarrelling with his neighbours, and is cured of préju- 
dices and obstructions by a mode of treatment which is equally 
entertaining and effectuai. The physician of the soul is aware 
that his patient will receive no nourishment unless he has been 
cleaned out ; and the soul of the Great King himself, if he has 
not undergone this purification, is unclean and impure. 

And who are the ministers of the purification ? Sophists I may 231 
not call them. Yet they bear about the same likeness to Sophists 
as the dog, who is the gentlest of animais, does to the wolf, who 
is the fiercest. Comparisons are slippery things ; but for the 
présent let us assume the resemblance of the two, which may 
probably be disallowed hereafter. And so, from division cornes 
purification ; and from this, mental purification ; and from mental 
purification, instruction; and from instruction, éducation; and 
from éducation, the nobly-descended art of Sophistry, which is 
engaged in the détection of conceit. I do not however think that 
we have yet found the Sophist, or that his will ultimately prove 
to be the desired art of éducation ; but neither do I think that he 
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can long escape me, for every way is blocked. Before we make Sophist 
the final assault, let us take breath, and reckon up the many ànalysis. 
forms which he has assumed: (1) he was the paid hunter of 
wealth and birth ; (2) he was the trader in the goods of the soul ; 
(3) he was the retailer of them ; (4) he was the manufacturer of 
his own learned wares ; (5) he was the disputant; and (6) he was 
the purger away of préjudices — although this latter point is 
admitted to be doubtful. 

232 Now, there must surely be something wrong in the professor of 
any art having so many names and kinds of knowledge. Does 
not the very number of them imply that the nature of his art is 
not understood ? And that we may not be involved in the mis- 
understanding, let us observe which of his characteristics is the 
most prominent. Above ail things he is a disputant. He will 
dispute and teach others to dispute about things visible and in- 
visible — about man, about the gods, about politics, about iaw, 
about wrestling, about ail things. But can he know ail things? 

233 i He cannot.' How then can he dispute satisfactorily with any one 
who knows? ' Impossible. 7 Then what is the trick of his art, 
and why does he receive money from his admirers ? ' Because he 
is believed by them to know ail things.' You mean to say that 
he seems to have a knowledge of them ? 1 Yes.' 

Suppose a person were to say $ not that he would dispute about 
ail things, but that he would make ail things, you and me, and ail 
other créatures, the earth and the heavens and the gods, and 

234 would sell them ail for a few pence — this would be a great jest ; 
but not greater than if he said that he knew ail things, and could 
teach them in a short time, and at a small cost. For ail imitation 
is a jest, and the most graceful form of jest. Now the painter is 
a man who professes to make ail things, and children, who see his 
pictures at a distance, sometimes take them for realities : and the 
Sophist prétends to know ail things, and he, too, can deceive 
young men, who are still at a distance from the truth, not through 
their eyes, but through their ears, by the mummery of words, 
and induce them to believe him. But as they grow older, and corne 
into contact with realities, they learn by expérience the futility of 

23$ his pretensions. The Sophist, then, has not real knowledge ; he 
is only an imitator, or image-maker. 
And now, having got him in a corner of the dialectical net, let 
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Sophist. us divide and subdivide until we catch him. Of image-making 
Amalvsis. there are two kinds, — the art of making likenesses, and the art of 

making appearances. The latter may be illustrated by sculpture 236 
and painting, which often use illusions, and alter the proportions 
of figures, in order to adapt their works to the eye. And the 
Sophist also uses illusions, and his imitations are apparent and 
not real. But how can any thing be an appearance only ? H ère 
arises a difficulty which has always beset the subject of appear- 237 
ances. For the argument is asserting the existence of not-being. 
And this is what the great Parmenides was ail his life denying in 
prose and also in verse. ' You will never find/ he says, 'that not- 
being is.' And the words prove themselves ! Not-being cannot 
be attributed to any being; for how can any being be whoily 
abstracted from being? Again, in every prédication there is an 
attribution of singular or plural. But number is the most real of 238 
ail things, and cannot be attributed to not-being. Therefore not- 
being cannot be predicated or expressed; for how can we say 
'is/ 'are not,' without number? 

And now arises the greatest difficulty of ail. If not-being is 239 
inconceivable, how can not-being be refuted? And am I not 
contradicting myself at this moment, in speaking either in the 
singular or the plural of that to which I deny both plurality and 
unity ? You, Theaetetus, have the might of youth, and I conjure 
you to exert yourself, and, if you can, to find an expression for 
not-being which does not imply being and number. 1 But I can- 
not' Then the Sophist must be left in his hole. We may call 
him an image-maker if we please, but he will only say, 'And 
pray, what is an image V And we shall reply, 'A refîection in 
the water, or in a mirror ' ; and he will say, 1 Let us shut our eyes 240 
and open our minds ; what is the common notion of ail images ? 9 
' I should answer, Such another, made in the likeness of the true/ 
Real or not real ? ' Not real ; at least, not in a true sensé/ And 
the real 1 is/ and the not-real ( is not ' ? 1 Yes/ Then a likeness is 
really unreal, and essentially not. Here is a pretty complication 
of being and not-being, in which the many-headed Sophist has 
entangîed us. He will at once point out that he is compelling us 241 
to contradict ourselves, by affirming being of not-being. I think 
that we must cease to look for him in the class of imitators. 
But ought we to give him up? 'I should say, certainly not/ 
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Then I fear that I must lay hands on my father Parmenides ; but Sofhist. 
do not caU me a parricide ; for there is no way out of the Analysis. 
difficulty except to show that in some sensé not-being is ; and if 
this is not admitted, no one can speak of falsehood, or false 
342 opinion, or imitation, without falling into a contradiction. You 
observe how unwilling I am to undertake the task ; for I know 
that I am exposing myself to the charge of inconsistency in 
asserting the being of not-being. But if I am to make the attempt, 
I think that I had better begin at the beginning. 

Lightly in the days of our youth, Parmenides and others told 
us taies about the origin of the uni verse: one spoke of three 
principles warring and at peace again, marrying and begetting 
children ; another of two principles, hot and cold, dry and moist, 
which also formed relationships. There were the Eleatics in our 
part of the world, saying that ail things are one ; whose doctrine 
begins with Xenophanes, and is even older. Ionian, and, more 
recently, Sicilian muses speak of a one and many which arc held 
together by enmity and friendship, ever parting, ever meeting. 

243 Some of them do not insist on the perpétuai strife, but adopt 
a gentler strain, and speak of alternation only. Whether they are 
right or not, who can say ? But one thing we can say— that they 
went on their way without much caring whether we understood 
them or not. For tell me, Theaetetus, do you understand what 
they mean by their assertion of unity, or by their combinations 
and séparations of two or more principles ? I used to think, 
when I was young, that I knew ail about not-being, and now 
I am in great difficultés even about being. 

Let us proceed first to the examination of being. Turning to 
the dualist philosophers, we say to them : Is being a third clément 
besides hot and cold ? or do you identify one or both of the two 

244 éléments with being? At any rate, you can hardlyavoid resolving 
them into one. Let us next interrogate the patrons of 'ne one. 
To them we say : Are being and one two différent namcs for 
the same thing ? But how can there be two names when there is 
nothing but one ? Or you may identify them ; but then the name 
will be either the name of nothing or of itself, i. e. of a name. 
Again, the notion of being is conceived of as a whole— in the 

345 words of Parmenides, ' like every way unto a rounded sphère.' 
And a whole has parts ; but that which has parts is not one, for 
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Sùphùt. unity has no parts. Is being, then, one, because the parts of 
Axalysis. being are one, or shall we say that being is not a whole? In 
the former case, one is made up of parts ; and in the latter there 
is still plurality, viz. being, and a whole which is apart from 
being. And being, if not ail things, lacks something of the nature 
of being, and becomes not-being. Nor can being ever have 
corne into existence, for nothing cornes into existence except 
as a whole ; nor can being have number, for that which has 
number is a whole or sum of number. Thèse are a few of the 
difficulties which are accumulating one upon another in the 
considération of being. 

We may proceed now to the less exact sort of philosophera. 246 
Some of them drag down everything to earth, and carry on a war 
like that of the giants, grasping rocks and oaks in their hands. 
Their adversaries défend themselves warily from an invisible 
world, and reduce the substances of their opponents to the 
minutest fractions, until they are lost in génération and flux. 
The latter sort are civil people enough ; but the materialists are 
rude and ignorant of dialectics ; they must be taught how to 
argue before they can answer. Yet, for the sake of the argument, 
we may assume them to be better than they are, and able to 
give an account of themselves. They admit the existence of 
a mortal living créature, which is a body containing a soul, and 247 
to this they would not refuse to attribute qualities — wisdom, folly, 
justice and injustice. The soul, as they say, has a kind of body, 
but they do not like to assert of thèse qualities of the soul, either 
that they are corporeal, or that they have no existence ; at this 
point they begin to make distinctions. 'Sons of earth,' we say 
to them, ' if both visible and invisible qualities exist, what is the 
common nature which is attributed to them by the term " being 99 
or u existence " ? ' And, as they are incapable of answering this 
question, we may as well reply for them, that being is the power 
of doing or suffering. Then we turn to the friends of ideas : 248 
to them we say, ' You distinguish becoming from being ? ' ' Yes/ 
they will reply. ' And in becoming you participate through the 
bodily sensés, and in being, by thought and the mind?' 'Yes.' 
And you mean by the word ' participation ' a power of doing or 
suffering? To this they answer— I am acquainted with them, 
Theaetetus, and know their ways better than you do— that being 
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can neither do nor suffer, though becoming may. And we rejoin : Scphist. 
Does not the soul know? And is not 'being* known ? And are Akalysis. 
not 'knowing' and 'being known* active and passive? That 
which is known is aflfected by knowledge, and therefore is in 

249 motion. And, indeed, how can we imagine that perfect being is 
a mere everlasting form, devoid of motion and soul ? for there 
can be no thought without soul, nor can soul be devoid of motion. 
But neither can thought or mind be devoid of some principle 
of rest or stability. And as children say entreatingly, 'Give us 
both,' so the philosopher must include both the moveable and 
immoveable in his idea of being. And yet, alas ! he and we 
are in the same diffîculty with which we reproached the dualists ; 

250 for motion and rest are contradictions — how then can they both 
exist ? Does he who affirms this mean to say that motion is rest, 
or rest motion ? ' No ; he means to assert the existence of some 
third thing, différent from them both, which neither rests nor 
moves.' But how can there be anything which neither rests 
nor moves? Here is a second diffîculty about being, quite as 
great as that about not-being. And we may hope that any light 

251 which is thrown upon the one may extend to the other. 

Leaving them for the présent,, let us enquire what we mean by 
giving many names to the same thing, e.g. white, good, tall, to 
man ; out of which tyros old and young dérive such a feast of 
amusement Thcir meagre minds refuse to predicate anything of 
anything ; they say that good is good, and man is man ; and that 
to affirm one of the other would be making the many one and the 
one many. Let us place them in a class with our previous 
opponents, and interrogate both of them at once. Shall we 
assume (1) that being and rest and motion, and ail other things, 

252 are incommunicable with one another? or (a) that they ail have 
indiscriminate communion? or (3) that there is communion of 
some and not of others ? And we will consider the first hypothesis 
first of ail. 

(1) If we suppose the universal séparation of kinds, ail théories 
alike are swept away ; the patrons of a single principle of rest or 
of motion, or of a plurality of immutable ideas— ail alike have the 
ground eut from under them; and ail creators of the universe 
by théories of composition and division, whether out of or into 
a finite or infinité number of elemental forms, in alternation or 
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Sophist continuance, share the same fate. Most ridiculous is the dis- 
Akalysis. comfiture which attends the opponents of prédication, who, like 
the ventriloquist Eurycles, have the voice that answers them in 
their own breast. For they cannot help usirig the words 'is,' 
' apart/ 1 from others,' and the like ; and their adversaries are 
thus saved the trouble of refuting them. But (2) if ail things have 
communion with ail things, motion will rest, and rest will move ; 
here is a reductio ad absurdum. Two out of the three hypothèses 
are thus seen to be false. The third (3) remains, which affirms 
that only certain things communicate with certain other things. 
In the alphabet and the scale there are some letters and notes 253 
which combine with others, and some which do not ; and the 
laws according to which they combine or are separated are 
known to the grammariari and musician. And there is a science 
which teaches not only what notes and letters, but what classes 
admit of combination with one another, and what not This is 
a noble science, on which we have stumbled unawares; in 
seeking after the Sophist we have found the philosopher. He is 
the master who discerns one whole or form pervading a scattered 
multitude, and many such wholes combined under a higher 
one, and many entirely apart— he is the true dialectician. Like 
the Sophist, he is hard to recognize, though for the opposite 
reasons ; the Sophist runs away into the obscurity of not-being, 254 
the philosopher is dark from excess of light And now, leaving 
him, we will return to our pursuit of the Sophist. 

Agreeing in the truth of the third hypothesis, that some things 
have communion and others not, and that some may have com- 
munion with ail, let us examine the most important kinds which 
are capable of admixture ; and in this way we may perhaps find 
out a sensé in which not-being may be affirmed to have being. 
Now the highest kinds are being, rest, motion ; and of thèse, 
rest and motion exclude each other, but both of them are included 
in being; and again, they are the same with themselves and 
the other of each other. What is the meaning of thèse words, 
'same' and 'other'? Are there two more kinds to be added 
to the three others ? For sameness cannot be either rest or 255 
motion, because predicated both of rest and motion; nor yet 
being, because if being were attributed to both of them we should 
attribute sameness to both of them. Nor can other be identified 
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with being; for then other, which is relative, wouJd have the Sophist. 
absoluteness of being. Therefore we must assume a fifth analysis. 
principle, which is universal, and runs through ail things, for 
each thing is other than ail other things. Thus there are five 
principles : (1) being, (2) motion, which is not (3) rest, and because 
participating both in the same and other, is and is not (4) the 
same with itself, and is and is not (5) other than the other. And 
motion is not being, but partakes of being, and therefore is and 

256 is not in the most absolute sensé. Thus we have discovered that 
not-being is the principle of the other which runs through ail 
things, being not excepted. And 1 being ' is one thing, and 4 not- 

257 being* includes and is ail other things. And not-being is not 
the opposite of being, but only the other. Knowledge has many 
branches, and the other or différence has as many, each of which 
is described by prefixing the Word ' not ' to some kind of know- 
ledge. The not-beautiful is as real as the beautiful, the not-just 
as the just. And the essence of the not-beautiful is to be 
separated from and opposed to a certain kind of existence which 

258 is termed beautiful. And this opposition and négation is the 
not-being of which we are in search, and is one kind of being. 
Thus, in spite of Parmenides, we have not only discovered the 
existence, but also the nature of not-being— that nature we have 

259 found to be relation. In the communion of différent kinds, being 
and other mutually interpenetrate ; other is, but is other than 
being, and other than each and ail of the remaining kinds, and 
therefore in an infinity of ways ' is not.' And the argument has 
shown that the pursuit of contradictions is childish and useless, 
and the very opposite of that higher spirit which criticizes the 
words of another according to the natural meaning of them. 

260 Nothing can be more unphilosophical than the déniai of ail 
communion of kinds. And we are fortunate in having established 
such a communion for another reason, because in continuing the 
hunt afler the Sophist we have to examine the nature of dis- 
course, and there could be no discourse if there were no com- 
munion. For the Sophist, although he can no longer deny the 
existence of not-being, may still affirm that not-being cannot 
enter into discourse, and as he was arguing before that there 
could be no such thing as falsehood, because there was no such 
thing as not-being, he may continue to argue that there is no such 
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Sophist. thing as the art of image-making and phantastic, because not- 
Analysis. being has no place in language. Hence arises the necessity of 
examining speech, opinion, and imagination. 

And first concerning speech ; let us ask the same question 261 
about words which we have already answered about the kinds of 
being and the letters of the alphabet : To what extent do they 
admit of combination ? Some words have a meaning when 
combined, and others have no meaning. One class of words 
describes action, another class agents: 'walks,' <runs,' 'sîeeps'262 
are examples of the first; 'stag,' 'horse/ Mion' of the second. 
But no combination of words can be formed without a verb 
and a noun, e.g. 'A man learns'; the simplest sentence is 
composed of two words, and one of thèse must be a subject. 
For example, in the sentence, ' Theaetetus sits,' which is not 263 
very long, 'Theaetetus' is the subject, and in the sentence 
' Theaetetus Aies,' 1 Theaetetus ' is again the subject. But the two 
sentences differ in quality, for the first says of you that which 
is true, and the second says of you that which is not true, or, 
in other words, attributes to you things which are not as though 
they were. Here is false discourse in the shortest form. And 
thus not only speech, but thought and opinion and imagination 
are proved to be both true and false. For thought is only the 
process of silent speech, and opinion is only the silent assent 264 
or déniai which follows this, and imagination is only the ex- 
pression of this in some form of sensé. Ail of them are akin 
to speech, and therefore, like speech, admit of true and false. 
And we have discovered false opinion, which is an encouraging 
sign of our probable success in the rest of the enquiry. 

Then now let us return to our old division of likeness-making 
and phantastic. When we were going to place the Sophist in 
one of them, a doubt arose whether there could be such a thing 
as an' appearance, because there was no such thing as falsehood. 
At length falsehood has been discovered by us to exist, and 
we have acknowîedged that the Sophist is to be found in the 
class of imitators. Ail art was divided originally by us into two 265 
branches — productive and acquisitive. And now we may divide 
both on a différent principle into the créations or imitations which 
are of human, and those which are of divine, origin. For we 
must admit that the world and ourselves and the animais did 
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not corne into existence by chance, or the spontaneous working Sophist. 

266 of nature, but by divine reason and knowl edge. And there are Analysis. 
not only divine créations but divine imitations, such as apparitions 

and shadows and reflections, which are equally the work of 
a divine mind. And there are human créations and human 
imitations too,— there is the actual house and the drawing of it. 
Nor must we forget that image-making may be an imitation of 
realities or an imitation of appearances, which last has been called 

267 by us phantastic. And this phantastic may be again divided 
into imitation by the help of instruments and impersonations. 
And the Iatter may be either dissembling or unconscious, either 
with or without knowledge. A man cannot imitate y ou, Theae- 
têtus, without knowing you, but he can imitate the form of 
justice or virtue if he have a sentiment or opinion about them. 
Not being well provided with names, the former I will venture 
to call the imitation of science, and the latter the imitation of 
opinion. 

The latter is our présent concern, for the Sophist has no claims 
to science or knowledge. Now the imitator, who has only opinion, 

268 may be either the simple imitator, who thinks that he knows, or 
the dissembler, who is conscious that he does not know, but dis- 
guises his ignorance. And the last may be either a maker of long 
speeches, or of shorter speeches which compel the person con- 
versing to contradict himself. The maker of longer speeches is 
the popular orator ; the maker of the shorter is the Sophist, whose 
art may be traced as being the 

contradictious 

dissembling 

without knowledge 

human and not divine 

juggling with words 

phantastic or unreal 

art of image-making. 



In commenting on the dialogue in which Plato most nearly ^w»"* 
approaches the great modem master of metaphysics there are 
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Sophist, several points which it will be useful to consider, such as the 
Iktroouc- unity of opposites, the conception of the ideas as causes, and the 
TION * relation of the Platonic and Hegelian dialectic. 

The unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
âge of Plato : How could one thing be or become another ? That 
substances have attributes was implied in common language ; that 
heat and cold, day and night, pass into one another was a matter 
of expérience 'on a level with the cobbler's understanding ' 
(Theaet. 180 D). But how could philosophy explain the connexion 
of ideas, how justify the passing of them into one another? 
The abstractions of one, other, being, not-being, rest, motion, 
individual, universal, which successive générations of philosophers 
had recently discovered, seemed to be beyond the reach of human 
thought, like stars shilling in a distant heaven. They were the 
symbols of différent schools of philosophy : but in what relation 
did they stand to one another and to the world of sensé ? It was 
hardly conceivable that one could be other, or the same différent. 
Yet without some reconciliation of thèse elementary ideas thought 
was impossible. There was no distinction between truth and 
falsehood, between the Sophist and the philosopher. Everything 
could be predicated of everything, or nothing of anything. To 
thèse difficulties Plato finds what to us appears to be the answer 
of common sensé— that Not-being is the relative or other of Being, 
the defining and distinguishing principle, and that some ideas 
combine with others, but not ail with ail. It is remarkable how- 
ever that he offers this obvious reply only as the resuit of a long 
and tedious enquiry ; by a great effort he is able to look down as 
' from a height ' on the ' friends of the ideas 1 (248 A) as well as on 
the pre-Socratic philosophies. Yet he is merely asserting principles 
which no one who could be made to understand them would deny. 

The Platonic unity of différences or opposites is the beginning 
of the modem view that ail knowledge is of relations ; it also 
anticipâtes the doctrine of Spinoza that ail détermination is néga- 
tion. Plato takes or gives so much of either of thèse théories as 
was necessary or possible in the âge in which he lived. In the 
Sophist, as in the Cratylus, he is opposed to the Heraclitean flux 
and equally to the Megarian and Cynic déniai of prédication, 
be cause he regards both of them as making knowledge im- 
possible. He dœs not assert that everything is and is not, or 
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that the same thing can be affected in the same and in opposite Sophtit. 
ways at the same time and in respect of the same part of itself. i KT ioouc- 
The law of contradiction is as clearly laid down by him in the nm ' 
Republic (iv. 436 ff. ; v. 454 C, D), as by Aristotle in his Organon. 
Yet he is aware that in the négative there is also a positive 
élément, and that oppositions may be only différences. And in 
the Parmenides he de duces the many from the one and Not-being 
from Being, and yet shows that the many are included in the one, 
and that Not-being returns to Being. 

In several of the later dialogues Plato is occupied with the con- 
nexion of the sciences, which in the Philebus he divides into two 
classes of pure and applied, adding to them there as elsewhere 
(Phaedr., Crat., Rep., States.) a superintending science of dialectic. 
This is the origin of Aristotle's Architectonic, which seems, how- 
ever, to have passed into an imaginary science of essence, and no 
longer to retain any relation to other branches of knowledge. Of 
such a science, whether described as 'philosophia prima,' the 
science of own'a, logic or metaphysics, philosophers have often 
dreamed. But even now the time has not arrived when the 
anticipation of Plato can be realized. Though many a thinker 
has framed a ' hierarchy of the sciences/ no one has as yet found 
the higher science which arrays them in harmonious order, giving 
to the organic and inorganic, to the physical and moral, their 
respective limits, and showing how they ail work together in the 
world and in man. 

Plato arranges in order the stages of knowledge and of exist- 
ence. They are the steps or grades by which he rises from sensé 
and the shadows of sensé to the idea of beauty and good. Mind 
is in motion as well as at rest (Soph. 249 B) ; and may be 
described as a dialectical progress which passes from one limit 
or détermination of thought to another and back again to the first. 
This is the account of dialectic given by Plato in the Sixth Book 
of the Republic (511), which regarded under another aspect is the 
mysticism of the Symposium (Symp. 211). He does not deny the 
existence of objects of sensé, but according to him they only 
receive their true meaning when they are incorporated in a prin- 
cipie which is above them (Rep. vi. 511 A, B). In modem language 
they might be said to corne first in the order of expérience, Ust in 
the order of nature and reason. They are assumed, as he is fond of 
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Sophist. repeating, upon the condition that they shall give an account of 
iwnoDuo themselves and that the truth of their existence shall be hereafter 
proved. For philosophy must begin somewhere and may begin 
anywhere, — with outward objects, with statements of opinion, with 
abstract principles. But objects of sensé must lead us onward to 
the ideas or universals which are contained in them ; the state- 
ments of opinion must be verified ; the abstract principles must 
be filled up and connected with one another. In Plato we find, as 
we might expect, the germs of many thoughts which have been 
further developed by the genius of Spinoza and Hegel. But there 
is a difficulty in separating the germ from the flower, or in draw- 
ing the line which divides ancient from modem philosophy. Many 
coincidences which occur in them are unconscious, seeming to 
show a natural tendency in the human mind towards certain ideas 
and forms of thought. And there are many spéculations of Plato 
which would have passed away unheeded, and their meaning, like 
that of some hieroglyphic, would have remained undeciphered, 
unless two thousand years and more afterwards an interpréter 
had arisen of a kindred spirit and of the same intellectual family. 
For example, in the Sophist Plato begins with the abstract and 
goes on to the concrète, not in the lower sensé of returning to 
outward objects, but to the Hegehan concrète or unity of abstrac- 
tions. In the intervening period hardly any importance would 
have been attached to the question which is so full of meaning to 
Plato and Hegel, 

They differ however in their manner of regarding the question. 
For Plato is answering a difficulty; he is seeking to justify the 
use of common language and of ordinary thought into which 
philosophy had introduced a principle of doubt and dissolution. 
Whereas Hegel tries to go beyond common thought, and to 
combine abstractions in a higher unity : the ordinary mechanism 
of language and logic is carried by him into another région in 
which ail oppositions are absorbed and ail contradictions affirmed, 
only that they may be done away with. But Plato, unlike Hegel, 
nowhere bases his system on the unity of opposites, although in 
the Parmenides he shows an Hegelian subtlety in the analysis of 
one and Being. 

It is difficult within the compass of a few pages to give even a 
faint outline of the Hegelian dialectic* No philosophy which is 
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worth understanding can be understood in a moment ; common Sophist 
sensé will not teach us metaphysics any more than mathematics. i NTR0DUC . 
If ail sciences demand of us protracted study and attention, the TIOH * 
highest of ail can hardly be matter of immédiate intuition. Neither 
can we appreciate a great system without yielding a half assent to 
it— like Aies we are caught in the spider's web ; and we can only 
judge of it truly when we place ourselves at a distance from it. Of 
ail philosophies Hegelianism is the most obscure : and the difficulty 
inhérent in the subject is increased by the use of a technical lan- 
guage. The saying of Socrates respecting the writings of Hera- 
cleitus— 'Noble is that which I understand, and that which I do 
not understand may be as noble ; but the strength of a Delian 
diver is needed to swim through it '—expresses the feeling with 
which the reader rises from the perusal of HegeL We may truly 
apply to him the words in which Plato describes the Pre-Socratic 
philosophera : * He went on his way rather regardless of whether 
we understood him or not ' ; or, as he is reported himself to have 
said of his own pupils : ' There is only one of you who under- 
stands me, and he does not understand me/ 

Nevertheless the considération of a few gênerai aspects of the 
Hegelian philosophy may help to dispel some errors and to 
awaken an interest about it. (i) It is an idéal philosophy which, 
in popular phraseology, maintains not matter but mind to be the 
truth of things, and this not by a mere crude substitution of one 
word for another, but by showing either of them to be the complé- 
ment of the other. Both are créations of thought, and the différ- 
ence in kind which seems to divide them may also be regarded as 
a différence of degree. One is to the other as the real to the idéal, 
and both may be conceived together under the higher form of the 
notion, (ii) Under another aspect it views ail the forms of sensé 
and knowledge as stages of thought which have always existed 
implicitîy and unconsciously, and to which the mind of the world, 
gradually disengaged from sensé, has become awakened. The 
présent has been the past. The succession in time of human 
ideas is also the eternal 1 now ' ; it is historical and also a divine 
idéal. The history of philosophy stripped of personality and of 
the other accidents of time and place is gathered up into philo- 
sophy, and again philosophy clothed in circumstance expands into 
history. (iii) Whether regarded as présent or past, under the 
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Sophist. form of time or of eternity, the spirit of dialectic is always moving 
iimroouc- onwards from one détermination of thought to another, receiving 
■no*. ^^^^ successive System of philosophy and subordinating it to that 
which follows— impelled by an irrésistible necessity from one idea 
to another until the cycle of human thought and existence is com- 
plète. It follows from this that ail previous philosophies which 
are worthy of the name are not mere opinions or spéculations, but 
stages or moments of thought which have a necessary place in the 
world of mind. They are no longer the last word of philosophy, 
for another and another has succeeded them, but they still live 
and are mighty ; in the language of the Greek poet, ' There is a 
great God in them, and he grows not old.' (iv) This vast idéal 
system is supposed to be based upon expérience. At each step 
it professes to carry with it the ' witness of eyes and ears ' and of 
common sensé, as well as the internai évidence of its own con- 
sistency; it has a place for every science, and affirms that no 
philosophy of a narrower type is capable of comprehending ail 
true facts, 

The Hegelian dialectic may be also described as a movement 
from the simple to the complex. Beginning with the generaliza- 
tions of sensé, (i) passing through ideas of quality, quantity, 
measure, number, and the Hke, (2) ascending from présentations, 
that is pictorial forms of sensé, to représentations in which the 
picture vanishes and the essence is detached in thought from the 
outward form, (3) combining the I and the not-I, or the subject 
and object, the natural order of thought is at last found to include 
the leading ideas of the sciences and to arrange them in relation to 
one another. Abstractions grow together and again become con- 
crète in a new and higher sensé. They also admit of development 
from within in their own sphères. Everywhere there is a move- 
ment of attraction and repulsion going on — an attraction or repul- 
sion of ideas of which the physical phenomenon described under 
a similar name is a figure. Freedom and necessity, mind and 
matter, the continuous and the discrète, cause and enect, are per- 
petually being severed from one another in thought, only to be 
perpetually reunited. The finite and infinité, the absolute and 
relative are not really opposed ; the finite and the négation of 
the finite are alike lost in a higher or positive infinity, and the 
absolute is the sum or corrélation of ail relatives. When this 
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reconciliation of opposites is finally completed in ail its stages, Sopkist. 
the mind may corne back again and review the things of sensé, imoouc- 
the opinions of philosophers, the strife of theology and poîitics, noN * 
without being disturbed by them. Whatever is, if not the very 
best— and what is the best, who can tell?— is, at any rate, his- 
torical and rational, suitable to its own âge, unsuitable to any 
other. Nor can any efforts of spéculative thinkers or of soldiers 
and statesmen materially quicken the 'process of the suns.' 

Hegel was quite sensible how great would be the difficulty of 
presenting philosophy to mankind under the form of opposites. 
Most of us live in the one-sided truth which the understanding 
offers to us, and if occasionally we corne across difficultés Hke 
the time-honoured controversy of necessity and free-will, or the 
Eleatic puzzle of Achilles and the tortoise, we relegate some of 
them to the sphère of mystery, others to the book of riddles, and 
go on our way rcjoicing. Most men (like Aristotle) have been 
accustomed to regard a contradiction in ternis as the end of strife; 
to be told that contradiction is the Iife and mainspring of the intel- 
lectual world is indeed a paradox to them. Every abstraction is 
at first the enemy of every other, yet thcy are linked together, 
each with ail, in the chain of Being. The struggle for existence 
is not confined to the animais, but appears in the kingdom of 
thought. The divisions which arise in thought betwcen the 
physical and moral and between the moral and intellectuaî, and 
the like, are deepened and widcned by the formai logic which 
élevâtes the defects of the human faculties into Laws of Thought ; 
they become a part of the mind which makes them and is also 
made up of them. Such distinctions become so familiar to us that 
we regard the thing signified by them as absolutely fixed and 
defined. Thèse are some of the illusions from which Hegel 
delivers us by placing us above ourselves, by teaching us to 
analyze the growth of 'what we are pleased to call our minds/ 
by reverting to a time when our présent distinctions of thought 
and language had no existence. 

Of the great dislike and childish impatience of his system 
which would be aroused among his opponents, he was fully 
aware, and would often anticipate the jests which the rest of the 
world, 1 in the superfluity of their wits,' were Iikely to make upon 
him. Men are annoyed at what puzzles them ; they think what 
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Scphist, they cannot easily understand to be fuU of danger. Many a 
Intboovc. sceptic has stood, as he supposed, fîrmly rooted in the catégories 

TI0N. 

of the understanding which Hegel résolves into their original 
nothingness. For, like Plato, he £ leaves no stone unturned' in 
the intellectual world. Nor can we deny that he is unnecessarily 
difficult, or that his own mind, like that of ail metaphysicians, 
was too much under the dominion of his system and unable to 
see beyond : or that the study of philosophy, if made a serious 
business (cp. Rep. vii. 538), involves grave results to the mind 
and life of the student. For it may encumber him without 
enlightening his pat h ; and it may weaken his natural faculties 
of thought and expression without increasing his philosophical 
power. The mind easily becomes entangled among abstractions, 
and loses hold of facts. The glass which is adapted to distant 
objects takes away the vision of what is near and présent to us. 

To Hegel, as to the ancient Greek thinkers, philosophy was a 
religion, a principle of life as well as of knowledge, like the idea 
of good in the Sixth Book of the Republic, a cause as well as an 
effect, the source of growth as well as of light. In forms of 
thought which by most of us are regarded as mere catégories, he 
saw or thought that he saw a graduai révélation of the Divine 
Being. He would have been said by his opponents to have con- 
fused God with the history of philosophy, and to have been 
incapable of distinguishing ideas from facts. And certainly we 
can scarcely understand how a deep thinker like Hegel could 
have hoped to revive or supplant the old traditional faith by an 
unintelligible abstraction : or how he could have imagined that 
philosophy consisted only or chiefly in the catégories of logic. 
For abstractions, though combined by him in the notion, seem to 
be never really concrète ; they are a metaphysical anatomy, not a 
îiving and thinking substance. Though we are reminded by him 
again and again that we are gathering up the world in ideas, we 
feel after ail that we have not really spanned the gulf which 
séparâtes <f>cut>6fjxva from &rra. 

Having in view some of thèse difficultés, he seeks— and we 
may follow his example— to make the understanding of his system 
easier (a) by illustrations, and (b) by pointing out the coincidence 
of the spéculative idea and the historical order of thought 

(a) If we ask how opposites can coexist, we are told that many 
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différent qualities inhere in a flower or a tree or in any other Sopkist. 
concrète object, and that any conception of space or matter or Introduc- 
time involves the two contradictory attributes of divisibility and '° N ' 
continuousness. We may ponder over the thought of number, 
reminding ourselves that every unit both implies and dénies the 
existence of every other, and that the one is many— a sum of 
fractions, and the many one— a sum of units. We may be 
reminded that in nature there is a centripetal as well as a centri- 
fugal force, a regulator as well as a spring, a îaw of attraction as 
well as of repulsion. The way to the West is the way also to the 
East ; the north pôle of the magnet cannot be divided from the 
south pôle; two minus signs make a plus in Arithmetic and 
Algebra. Again, we may liken the successive layers of thought 
to the deposits of geological strata which were once fîuid and are 
now solid, which were at one time uppermost in the séries and are 
now hidden in the earth ; or to the successive rinds or barks of 
trees which year by year pass inward ; or to the ripple of water 
which appears and reappears in an ever-widening circle. Or 
our attention may be drawn to ideas which the moment we 
analyze them involve a contradiction, such as 'beginning' or 
'becoming/ or to the opposite pôles, as they are sometimes 
termed, of necessity and freedom, of idea and fact We may be 
told to observe that every négative is a positive, that différences 
of kind are resolvable into différences of degree, and that différ- 
ences of degree may be heightened into différences of kind. 
We may remember the common remark that there is much to be 
said on both sides of a question. We may be recommended to 
look within and to explain how opposite ideas can coexist in our 
own minds ; and we may be told to imagine the minds of ail 
mankind as one mind in which the true ideas of ail âges and 
countries inhere. In our conception of God in his relation to 
man or of any union of the divine and human nature, a contra- 
diction appears to be unavoidable. Is not the reconciliation of 
mind and body a necessity, not only of spéculation but of practical 
life ? Réfections such as thèse will furnish the best préparation 
and give the right attitude of mind for understanding the 
Hegelian philosophy. 

(b) HegePs treatment of the early Greek thinkers affords the 
readiest illustration of his meaning in conceiving ail philosophy 
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Sophist, under the form of opposites. The first abstraction is to him the 
•Introduc- beginning of thought. Hitherto there had only existed a tumul- 
tuous chaos of mythological fancy, but when Thaïes said ' Ail is 
water' a new era began to dawn upon the world. Man was seek- 
ing to grasp the universe under a single form which was at first 
simply a material élément, the most equable and colourless and 
universal which could be found. But soon the human mind 
became dissatisfied with the emblem, and after ringing the 
changes on one élément after another, demanded a more abstract 
and perfect conception, such as one or Being, which was absolutely 
at rest. But the positive had its négative, the conception of Being 
involved Not-being, the conception of one, many, the conception of 
a whole, parts. Then the pendulum swung to the other side, from 
rest to motion, from Xenophanes to Heracleitus. The opposition 
of Being and Not-being projected into space became the atoms 
and void of Leucippus and Democritus. Until the Atomists, the 
abstraction of the individual did not exist ; in the philosophy of 
Anaxagoras the idea of mind, whether human or divine, was 
beginning to be realized. The pendulum gave another swing, 
from the individual to the universal, from the object to the subject. 
The Sophist first uttered the word * Man is the measure of ail 
things/ which Socrates presented in a new form as the study of 
ethics. Once more we return from mind to the object of mind, 
which is knowledge, and out of knowledge the various degrees 
or kinds of knowledge more or less abstract were gradually 
developed. The threefold division of logic, physic, and ethics, 
foreshadowed in Plato, was finally established by Aristotle and 
the Stoics. Thus, according to Hegel, in the course of about two 
centuries by a process of antagonism and negatîon the leading 
thoughts of philosophy were evolved. 

There is nothing like this progress of opposites in Plato, who in 
the Symposium dénies the possibility of reconciliation until the 
opposition has passed away. In his own words, there is an 
absurdity in supposing that ' harmony is discord ; for in reality 
harmony consists of notes of a higher and lower pitch which dis- 
agreed once, but are now reconciled by the art of mu sic ' (Syrap, 
187 A, B). He does indeed describe objects of sensé as regarded 
by us sometimes from one point of view and sometimes from 
another. As he says at the end of the Fifth Book of the Republic, 
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s There is nothing light which is not heavy, or great which is not Sophist. 
small.' And he extends this relativity to the conceptions of just Introduc- 
and good, as well as to great and small. In like manner he T os 
acknowledges that the same number may be more or less in rela- 
tion to other numbers without any increase or diminution (Theaet. 
155 A, B). But the perplexity only arises out of the confusion of 
the human faculties ; the art of measuring shows us what is truly 
great and truly small. Though the just and good in particular 
instances may vary, the idea of good is eternal and unchangeable. 
And the idea of good isthe source of knowledge and also of Being, 
in which ail the stages of sensé and knowledge are gathered up 
and from being hypothèses become realities. 

Leaving the comparison with Plato we may now consider the 
value of this invention of Hegel. There can be no question of the 
importance of showing that two contraries or contradictories may 
in certain cases be both true. The silliness of the so-called laws 
of thought ('Ail A=A,' or, in the négative form, 'Nothing can at 
the same time be both A, and not A ') has been well exposed by 
Hegel himseif (Wallace's Hegel, p. 184), who remarks that 'the 
form of the maxim is virtually self-contradictory, for a proposition 
implies a distinction between subject and predicate, whereas the 
maxim of identity, as it is called, A=A, does not fulfil what its 
form requires. Nor does any mind ever think or form concep- 
tions in accordance with this îaw, nor does any existence conform 
to hV Wisdom of this sort is well parodied in Shakespeare 1 . 
Unless we are willing to admit that two contradictories may be 
true, many questions which lie at the threshold of mathematics 
and of morals will be insoluble puzzles to us. 

The influence of opposites is felt in practical life. The under- 
standing sees one side of a question only — the common sensé of 
mankind joins one of two parties in politics, in religion, in philo- 
sophy. Yet, as everybody knows, truth is not wholly the pos- 
session of either. But the characters of men are one-sided and 
accept this or that aspect of the truth. The understanding is 
strong in a single abstract principle and with this lever moves 
mankind. Few attain to a balance of principles or recognize 

1 Twclfth Night, Act iv. Se. 2 : • Clown. For as the old hennit of Prague, 
that never saw pen and ink, very wittiîy said to a nièce of King Gorbodnc, 
"That that is is" ... for what is "that" but "that," and «is" but «is"*' 
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Sopkist. truly how in ail human things there is a thesis and antithesis, a 
iirrmoDirc law of action and of reaction. In politics we require order as well 
noN. ^ Hberty, and have to consider the proportions in which under 
given circumstances they may be safely combined. In religion 
there is a tendency to Iose sight of morality, to separate goodness 
from the love of truth, to worship God without attempting to know 
him. In philosophy again there are two opposite principles, of 
immédiate expérience and of those gênerai or a priori truths which 
are supposed to transcend expérience. But the common sensé or 
common opinion of mankind is incapable of apprehending thèse 
opposite sides or views — men are determined by their natural 
bent to one or other of them ; they go straight on for a time in a 
single line, and may be many things by turns but not at once. 

Hence the importance of familiarizing the mind with forms 
which will assist us in conceiving or expressing the complex or 
» contrary aspects of life and nature. The danger is that they may 
be too much for us, and obscure our appréciation of facts. As the 
complexity of mechanics cannot be understood without mathe- 
matics, so neither can the many-sidedness of the mental and moral 
world be truly apprehended without the assistance of new forms 
of thought. One of thèse forms is the unity of opposites. Abstrac- 
tions have a great power over us, but they are apt to be partial 
and one-sided, and only when modified by other abstractions do 
they make an approach to the truth. Many a man has become a 
fatalist because he has fallen under the dominion of a single idea. 
He says to himself, for example, that he must be either free or 
necessary— he cannot be both. Thus in the ancient world whole 
schools of philosophy passed away in the vain attempt to solve 
the problem of the continuity or divisibility of matter. And in 
comparatively modem times, though in the spirit of an ancient 
philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, feeling a similar perplexity, is 
inclined to deny the truth of infinitesimals in mathematics. Many 
difficulties arise in practical religion from the impossibility of con- 
ceiving body and mind at once and in adjusting their movements 
to one another. There is a border ground between them which 
seems to belong to both ; and there is as much difficulty in con- 
ceiving the body without the soul as the soûl without the body. 
To the 'either' and 'or' philosophy ('Everything is either A or 
not A ') should at least be added the clause • or neither,* 1 or both.' 
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The double form makes reflection easier and more conformable to Sophist. 
expérience, and also more comprehensive. But in order to avoid Imtroduc- 
paradox and the danger of giving oifence to the unmetaphysical ^ 
part of mankind, we may speak of it as due to the imperfection of 
language or the limitation of human faculties. It is nevertheless 
a discovery which, in Platonic language, may be termed a ' most 
gracious aid to thought.' 

The doctrine of opposite moments of thought or of progression 
by antagonism, further assists us in framing a scheme or system 
of the sciences. The négation of one gives birth to another of 
them. The double notions are the joints which hold them toge- 
ther. The simple is developed into the complex, the complex 
returns again into the simple. Beginning with the highest notion 
of mind or thought, we may descend by a séries of négations to 
the first generalizations of sensé. Or again we may begin with 
the simplest éléments of sensé and proceed upwards to the highest 
being or thought. Metaphysic is the négation or absorption of 
physiology — physiology of chemistry— chemistry of mechanical 
philosophy. Similarly in mechanics, when we can no further go 
we arrive at chemistry — when chemistry becomes organic we 
arrive at physiology; when we pass from the outward and 
animal to the inward nature of man we arrive at moral and 
metaphysical philosophy. Thèse sciences have each of them their 
own methods and are pursued independently of one another. 
But to the mind of the thinker they are ail one— latent in one 
another — developed out of one another. 

This method of opposites has supplied new instruments of 
thought for the solution of metaphysical problems, and has thrown 
down many of the walls within which the human mind was con- 
fîned. Formerly when philosophers arrived at the infinité and 
absolute, they seemed to be lost in a région beyond human com- 
préhension. But Hegel has shown that the absolute and infinité 
are no more true than the relative and finite, and that they must 
alike be negatived before we arrive at a true absolute or a true 
infinité. The conceptions of the infinité and absolute as ordinarily 
understood are tiresome because they are unmeaning, but there 
is no peculiar sanctity or mystery in them. We might as well 
make an infinitésimal séries of fractions or a perpetually recurring 
décimal the object of our worship. They are the widest and also 
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Sophùt. the thinnest of human ideas, or, in the language of logicians, they 
Iktropuc- have the greatest extension and the least compréhension, Of ail 
73 H words they may be truly said to be the most inflated with a false 
meaning. They have bèen handed down from one philosopher 
to another until they have acquired a religious character. They 
seem also to dérive a sacredness from their association with the 
Divine Being. Yet they are the poorest of the predicates under 
which we describe him— signifying no more than this, that he is 
not finite, that he is not relative, and tending to obscure his higher 
attributes of wisdom, goodness, truth. 

The System of Hegel frees the mind from the dominion of 
abstract ideas. We acknowledge his originality, and some of us 
delight to wander in the mazes of thought which he has opened 
to us. For Hegel has found admirers in England and Scotland 
when his popularity in Germany has departed, and he, like the 
philosophers whom he criticizes, is of the past. No other thinker 
has ever dissected the human mind with equal patience and 
minuteness. He has lightened the burden of thought because he 
has shown us that the chains which we wear are of our own 
forging. To be able to place ourselves not only above the opinions 
of men but above their modes of thinking, is a great height of 
philosophy. This dearly obtained freedom, however, we are not 
disposed to part with, or to allow him to build up in a new form 
the ' beggarly éléments * of scholastic logic which he has thrown 
down. So far as they are aids to reflection and expression, forms 
of thought are useful, but no further : — we may easily have too 
many of them. 

And when we are asked to believe the Hegelian to be the sole 
or uni versai logic, we naturally reply that there are other ways in 
which our ideas may be connected. The triplets of Hegel, the 
division into being, essence, and notion, are not the only or neces- 
sary modes in which the worîd of thought can be conceived. 
There may be an évolution by degrees as well as by opposites. 
The word 'continuity' suggests the possibility of resolving ail 
différences into différences of quantity. Again, the opposites 
themselves may vary from the least degree of diversity up to 
contradictory opposition. They are not like numbers and figures, 
ai ways and everywherc of the same value. And therefore the 
édifice which is constructcd out of them has merely an imaginary 
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symmetry, and is really irregular and out of proportion. The SopHst. 

spirit of Hegelian criticism should be applied to his own System, Intkoduc 

and the terms Being, Not-being, existence, essence, notion, and 

the Jike chaîlenged and defined. For if Hegel introduces a great 

many distinctions, he oblitérâtes a great many others by the heîp 

of the universal solvent 1 is not,' which appears to be the simplest 

of négations, and yet admits of several meanings. Neither are we 

able to follow him in the play of metaphysical fancy which con- 

ducts him from one détermination of thought to another. But we 

begin to suspect that this vast System is not God within us, or God 

immanent in the world, and may be only the invention of an 

individual brain. The 'beyond' is always coming back upon us 

however often we expel it. We do not easily believe that we 

have within the compass of the mind the form of universal 

knowledge. We rather incline to think that the method of know- 

Iedge is inséparable from actual knowledge, and wait to see what 

new forms may be developed out of our increasing expérience 

and observation of man and nature. We are conscious of a Being 

who is without us as well as within us. Even if inclined to 

Pantheism we are unwilling to imagine that the meagre catégories 

of the understanding, however ingeniously arranged or displayed, 

are the image of God ; — that what ail religions were seeking after 

from the beginning was the Hegelian philosophy which has been 

revealed in the latter days. The great metaphysician, like a 

prophet of old, was naturally inclined to believe that his own 

thoughts were divine realities. We may almost say that whatever 

came into his head seemed to him to be a necessary truth. Hc 

never appears to have criticized himself, or to have subjected his 

own ideas to the process of analysis which he applies to every 

other philosopher. 

Hegel would have insisted that his philosophy should be ac- 
cepted as a whole or not at ail. He would have urged that the 
parts dcrived their meaning from one another and from the 
whole. He thought that he had supplied an outline large enough 
to contain ail future knowledge, and a method to which ail future 
philosophies must conform. His metaphysical genius is especially 
shown in the construction of the catégories— a work which was 
only begun by Kant, and elaborated to the utmost by himself. 
But is it really true that the part has no meaning when separated 
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Sophist. from the whole, or that knowledge to be knowledge at ail must be 
Imtoduc- uni versai ? Do ail abstractions shine only by the reflected light of 
n0K ' other abstractions ? May they not also find a nearer explanation 
in their relation to phenomena ? If many of them are corrélatives 
they are not ail so, and the relations which subsist between them 
vary from a mere association up to a necessary connexion. Nor 
is it easy to détermine how far the unknown élément affects the 
known, whether, for example, new discoveries may not one day 
supersede our most elementary notions about nature. To a 
certain extent ail our knowledge is conditional upon what may be 
known in future âges of the world. We must admit this hypo- 
thetical élément, which we cannot get rid of by an assumption 
that we have already discovered the method to which ail philo- 
sophy must conform. Hegel is right in preferring the concrète to 
the abstract, in setting actuality before possibility, in excïuding 
from the philosopher^ vocabulary the word * inconcevable.' But 
he is too well satisfied with his own System ever to consider the 
effect of what is unknown on the élément which is known. To 
the Hegelian ail things are plain and clear, while he who is 
outside the charmed circle is in the mire of ignorance and ' logical 
impurity': he who is within is omniscient, or at least has ail 
the éléments of knowledge under his hand. 

Hegelianism may be said to be a transcendental defence of the 
world as it is. There is no room for aspiration and no need of 
any : ' what is actual is rational, what is rational is actual.' But a 
good man will not readily acquiesce in this aphorism. He knows 
of course that ail things proceed according to law whether for 
good or evil. But when he sees the misery and ignorance of 
mankind he is convinced that without any interruption of the 
uniformity of nature the condition of the world may be indéfini tely 
improved by human effort. There is also an adaptation of persons 
to times and countries, but this is very far from being the fulfil- 
ment of their higher natures. The man of the seventeenth 
century is unfitted for the eighteenth, and the man of the 
eighteenth for the nineteenth, and most of us would be out of 
place in the world of a hundred years hence. But ail higher 
minds are much more akin than they are différent : genius is of ail 
âges, and there is perhaps more uniformity in excellence than in 
mediocrity. The sublimer intelligences of mankind— Plato, Dante, 
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Sir Thomas More— meet in a higher sphère above the ordinary Sopkist. 
ways of men ; they understand one another from afar, notwith- ïwtroduo 
standing the interval which séparâtes them. They are 'the r '° N ' 
spectators of ail time and of ail existence ' ; their works live for 
ever ; and there is nothing to prevent the force of their individu- 
ality breaking through the uniformity which surrounds them. 
But such disturbers of the order of thought Hegel is reluctant to 
acknowledge. 

The doctrine of Hegel will to many seem the expression of an 
indolent conservatism, and will at any rate be made an excuse for 
it The mind of the patriot rebels when he is told that the worst 
tyranny and oppression has a natural fitness : he cannot be 
persuaded, for example, that the conquest of Prussia by Napoléon 
I. was either natural or necessary, or that any similar calamity 
befalling a nation should be a matter of indifférence to the poet or 
philosopher. We may need such a philosophy or religion to 
console us under evîls which are irrémédiable, but we see that it 
is fatal to the higher life of man. It seems to say to us, 'The 
world is a vast System or machine which can be conceived under 
the forms of logic, but in which no single man can do any great 
good or any great harm. Even if it were a thousand times worse 
than it is, it could be arranged in catégories and explained by 
philosophers. And what more do we want ? ' 

The philosophy of Hegel appeals to an historical criterion : the 
ideas of men have a succession in time as well as an order of 
thought. But the assumption that there is a correspondent 
between the succession of ideas in history and the natural order 
of philosophy is hardly true even of the beginnings of thought. 
And in later Systems forms of thought are too numerous and 
complex to admit of our tracing in them a regular succession. 
They seem also to be in part reflections of the past, and it is 
difficult to separate in them what is original and what is borrowed. 
Doubtless they have a relation to one another- the transition 
from Descartes to Spinoza or from Locke to Berkeley is not 
a matter of chance, but it can hardly be described as an alternation 
of opposites or figured to the mind by the vibrations of a pen- 
dulum. Even in Aristotle and Plato, rightly understood, we 
cannot trace this law of action and reaction. They are both 
ideaïists, although to the one the idea is actual and immanent, -to 
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Stphist. the other only potential and transcendent as Hegel himself has 
Imthoduc- pointed out (Walîace's Hegel, p. 223). The true meaning of Aris- 
T,0N * totle has been disguised from us by his own appeal to fact and 
the opinions of mankind in his more popular works, and by the 
use made of his writings in the Middle Ages. No book, except the 
Scriptures, has been so much read, and so little understood. The 
Pre-Socratic philosophies are simpler, and we may observe a pro- 
gress in them ; but is there any regular succession ? The ideas of 
Being, change, nu mber, seeni to have sprung up contemporaneously 
in différent parts of Greece and we have no difficulty in construct- 
ing them out of one another — we can see that the union of Being 
and Not-being gave birth to the idea of change or Becoming and 
that one might be another aspect of Being. Again, the Eleatics 
may be regarded as developing in one direction into tlie Megarian 
school, in the other into the Atomists, but there is no necessary 
connexion between them. Nor is there any indication that the 
deficiency which was felt in one school was supplemented or 
compensated by another. They were ail efforts to supply the 
want which the Greeks began to feel at the beginning of the sixth 
century before Christ,— the want of abstract ideas. Nor must we 
forget the uncertainty of chronology ;— if, as Aristotle says, there 
were Atomists before Leucippus, Eleatics before Xenophanes, 
and perhaps 'patrons of the flux' before Heracleitus, HegePs 
order of thought in the history of philosophy would be as much 
disarranged as his order of religious thought by récent discoveries 
in the history of religion. 

Hegel is fond of repeating that ail philosophies still live and 
that the earlier are preserved in the later; they are refuted, 
and they are not refuted, by those who succeed them. Once 
they reigned suprême, now they are subordinated to a power 
or idea greater or more comprehensive than their own. The 
thoughts of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle have certainly sunk 
deep into the mind of the world, and have exercised an influence 
which will never pass away; but can we say that they have 
the same meaning in modem and ancient philosophy ? Some 
of them, as for example the words 1 Being,' ' essence/ ' matter/ 
* form/ either have become obsolète, or are used in new sensés, 
whereas * individual/ '«cause/ 'motive/ have acquired an exag- 
gerated importance. Is the manner in which the logical de- 
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terminations of thought, or ' catégories ' as they may be termed, SophkL 
have been handed down to us, really différent from that in which Introduo 
other words have corne down to us ? Have they not been equally 
subject to accident, and are they not often used by Hegel himself 
in sensés which would have been quite unintelligible to their 
original inventors — as for example, when he speaks of the 
* ground ' of Leibnitz (' Everything has a sufficient ground ') as 
identical with his own doctrine of the 'notion' (Wallace's Hegel, 
p. 195), or the * Being and Not-being ' of Heracleitus as the same 
with his own ' Becoming' ? 

As the historical order of thought has been adapted to the 
logical, so we have reason for suspecting that the Hegelian logic 
has been in some degree adapted to the order of thought in 
history. There is unfortunately no criterion to which either of 
them can be subjected, and not much forcing was required to 
bring either into near relations with the other. We may fairly 
doubt whether the division of the first and second parts of logic 
in the Hegelian system has not really arisen from a désire to 
make them accord with the first and second stages of the early 
Greek philosophy. Is there any reason why the conception of 
measure in the first part, which is formed by the union of quality 
and quantity, shou}d not have been equally placed in the second 
division of médiate or reflected ideas? The more we analyze 
them the îess exact does the coïncidence of philosophy and the 
history of philosophy appear. Many terms which were used 
absolutely in the beginning of philosophy, sucîi as < Being/ 
' matter/ ' cause/ and the like, became relative in the subséquent 
history of thought. But Hegel employs some of them absolutely, 
some relatively, seemingly without any principîe and without any 
regard to their original signifîcance. 

The divisions of the Hegelian logic bear a superficial resem- 
blance to the divisions of the scholastic logic. The first part 
answers to the term, the second to the proposition, the third to 
the syllogism. Thèse are the grades of thought under which 
we conceive the world, first, in the gênerai terms of quality, 
quantity, measure ; secondly, under the relative forms of 'ground' 
and existence, substance and accidents, and the like ; thirdly in 
syllogistic forms of the individual mediated with the universal 
by the help of the particular. Of syllogisms there are various 
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Sopkist. kinds, — qualitative, quantitative, inductive, mechanical, teleological, 
Iktroduc- —which are developed out of one another. But is there any 
TIW ' meaning in reintroducing the forms of the old logic ? Who ever 
thinks of the world as a syllogism? What connexion is there 
between the proposition and our ideas of reciprocity, cause and 
effect, and similar relations? It is difficult enough to conceive 
ail the powers of nature and mind gathered up in one, The 
difficulty is greatly increased when the new is confused with the 
old, and the comraon logic is the Procrustes' bed into which they 
are forced. 

The Hegelian philosophy daims, as we have seen, to be based 
upon expérience : it abrogates the distinction of a priori and 
a posteriori truth. It also acknowledges that many différences 
of kind are resolvable into différences of degree. It is familiar 
with the terms 'évolution,' ' development/ and the like. Yet 
it can hardly be said to have considered the forms of thought 
which are best adapted for the expression of facts. It has never 
applied the catégories to expérience; it has not defined the 
différences in our ideas of opposition, or development, or cause 
and effect, in the différent sciences which make use of thèse 
terms. It rests on a knowledge which is not the resuit of exact 
or serious enquiry, but is floating in the air ; the mind has been 
imperceptibly informed of some of the methods required in the 
sciences. Hegel boasts that the movement of dialectic is at once 
necessary and spontaneous : in reality it goes beyond expérience 
and is unverified by it. Further, the Hegelian philosophy, while 
giving us the power of thinking a great deal more than we are 
able to fill up, seems to be wanting in some déterminations of 
thought which we require. We cannot say that physical science, 
which at présent occupies so large a share of popular attention, 
has been made easier or more intelligible by the distinctions 
of Hegel. Nor can we deny that he has sometimes interpreted 
physics by metaphysics, and confused his own philosophical 
fancies with the laws of nature. The very freedom of the 
movement is not without suspicion, seeming to imply a state 
of the human mind which has entirely lost sight of facts. Nor 
can the necessity which is attributed to it be very stringent, 
seeing that the successive catégories or déterminations of thought 
in différent parts of his writings are arranged by the philosopher 
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in différent ways. What is termed necessary évolution seems to SophisL 
be only the order in which a succession of ideas presented hmoDuo 
themselves to the mind of Hegel at a particular time. TI °*' 

The nomenclature of Hegel has been made by himself out of 
the language of common life. He uses a few words only which 
are borrowed from his predecessors, or from the Greek philo- 
sophy, and thèse generally in a sensé peculiar to himself. The 
first stage of his philosophy answers to the word ' is/ the second 
to the word *has been/ the third to the words 'has been* and 
'is* combined. In other words, the first sphère is immédiate, 
the second mediated by reflection, the third or highest returns 
into the first, and is both médiate and immédiate. As Luther's 
Bible was written in the language of the common people, so 
Hegel seems to have thought that he gave his philosophy a truly 
German character by the use of idiomatic German words. But it 
may be doubted whether the attempt has been successfuL First 
because such words as 'in sich seyn/ 'an sich seyn/ 'an und 
fur sich seyn/ though the simplest combinations of nouns and 
verbs, require a difficult and elaborate explanation. The sim- 
plicity of the words contrasts with the hardness of their meaning. 
Secondly, the use of technical phraseology necessarily séparâtes 
philosophy from gênerai literature; the student has to learn a 
new language of uncertain meaning which he with difficulty 
remembers. No former philosopher had ever carried the use 
of technical ternis to the same extent as Hegel. The language 
of Plato or even of Aristotle is but slightly removed from that of 
♦ common life, and was introduced naturally by a séries of thinkers : 
the language of the scholastic logic has become technical to us, 
but in the Middle Ages was the vernacular Latin of priests and 
students. The higher spirit of philosophy, the spirit of Plato 
and Socrates, rebels against the Hegelian use of language as 
mechanical and technical. 

Hegel is fond of etymologies and often seems to trifle with 
words. He gives etymologies which are bad, and never con- 
siders that the meaning of a word may have nothing to do with 
its dérivation. He lived before the days of Comparative Philology 
or of Comparative Mythology and Religion, which would have 
opened a new world to him. He makes no allowance for the 
élément of chance either in language or thought ; and perhaps 
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Sophist. there is no greater defect in his System than the want of a sound 
Imtroduc theory of language. He speaks as if thought, instead of being 
TKm * identical with language, was wholly independent of it ït is not 
the actual growth of the mind, but the imaginary growth of the 
Hegelian System, which is attractive to him. 

Neither are we able to say why of the common forms of thought 
some are rejected by him, while others have an undue prominence 
given to them. Some of them, such as ' ground ' and ' existence/ 
have hardly any basis either in language or philosophy, while 
others, such as ' cause' and 'effect,' are but slightly considered. 
Ail abstractions are supposed by Hegel to dérive their meaning 
from one another. This is true of some, but not of ail, and in 
différent degrees. There is an explanation of abstractions by 
the phenomena which they represent, as well as by their relation 
to other abstractions. If the knowledge of ail were necessary 
to the knowledge of any one of them, the mind would sink 
under the load of thought. A gain, in every process of reflection 
we seem to require a standing ground, and in the attempt to 
obtain a complète analysis we lose ail fixedness. If, for example, 
the mind is viewed as the complex of ideas, or the différence 
between things and persons denied, such an analysis may be 
justified from the point of view of Hegel : but we shall find 
that in the attempt to criticize thought we have lost the power 
of thinking, and, like the Heracliteans of old, have no words 
in which our meaning can be expressed. Such an analysis 
may be of value as a corrective of popular language or thought, 
but should still allow us to retain the fondamental distinctions * 
of philosophy. 

In the Hegelian System ideas supersede persons. The world of 
thought, though sometimes described as Spirit or * Geist/ is really 
impersonal. The minds of men are to be regarded as one mind, 
or more correctly as a succession of ideas. Any comprehensive 
view of the world must necessarily be gênerai, and there may be 
a use with a view to comprehensiveness in dropping individuals 
and their lives and actions. In ail things, if we leave out détails, 
a certain degree of order begins to appear ; at any rate we can 
make an order which, with a little exaggeration or disproportion 
in some of the parts, will cover the whole field of philosophy. 
But are we therefore justified in saying that ideas are the causes 
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of the great movement of the world rather than the personalities Sophist. 
which conceived them ? The great man is the expression of his Intsodoc- 
time, and there may be peculiar difficulties in his âge which he 1 ^ 
cannot overcome. He may be out of harmony with his circu in- 
stances, too early or too late, and then ail his thoughts perish ; his 
genius passes away unknown. But not therefore is he to be 
regarded as a mere waif or stray in human history, any more 
than he is the mere créature or expression of the âge in which he 
lives. His ideas are inséparable from himself, and would have 
been nothing without him. Through a thousand personal in- 
fluences they have been brought home to the minds of others. 
He starts from antécédents, but he is great in proportion as he 
disengages himself from them or absorbs himself in them. More- 
over the types of greatness differ; whiîe one man is the ex- 
pression of the influences of his âge, another is in antagonism to 
them. One man is borne on the surface of the water; another 
is carried forward by the current which flows beneath. The 
character of an individual, whether he be independent of circum- 
stances or not, inspires others quite as much as his words. What 
is the teaching of Socrates apart from his personal history, or the 
doctrines of Christ apart from the Divine life in which they are 
embodied? Has not tfegel himself delineated the greatness of 
the life of Christ as consisting in his ' Schicksalslosigkeit ' or inde- 
pendence of the destiny of his race? Do not persons become 
ideas, and is there any distinction between them? Take away 
the five greatest legislators, the five greatest warriors, the five 
greatest poets, the five greatest founders or teachers of a religion, 
the five greatest philosophers, the five greatest inventors,— where 
would have been ail that we most value in knowledge or in life ? 
And can that be a true theory of the history of philosophy which, 
in Hegel's own language, 'does not allow the individual to have 
his right ' ? 

Once more, while we readily admit that the world is relative to 
the mind, and the mind to the world, and that we must suppose 
a common or corrélative growth in them, we shrink from saying 
that this complex nature can contain, even in outline, ail the 
endless forms of Being and knowledge. Are we not ' seeking the 
living among the dead' and dignifying a mere logical skeleton 
with the name of philosophy and al most of God ? When we look 
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SophisL far away into the primeval sources of thought and belief, do we 
Intooduc- suppose that the mère accident of our being the heirs of the 
Greek philosophers can give us a right to set ourselves up as 
having the true and only standard of reason in the world? Or 
when we contemplate the infinité worlds in the expanse of 
heaven can we imagine that a few meagre catégories derived 
from language and invented by the genius of one or two great 
thinkers contain the secret of the universe ? Or, having regard 
to the âges during which the human race may yet endure, do 
we suppose that we can anticipate the proportions human know- 
ledge may attain even within the short space of one or two 
thousand years ? 

Again, we have a difficulty in understanding how ideas can be 
causes, which to us seems to be as much a figure of speech as the 
old notion of a creator artist, 'who makes the world by the help of 
the demigods ' (Plato, Tim.), or with ' a golden pair of compassés ' 
measures out the circumference of the universe (Milton, P. L.). 
We can understand how the idea in the mind of an inventor is 
the cause of the work which is produced by it ; and we can dimly 
imagine how this universal frame may be animated by a divine 
intelligence. But we cannot conceive how ail the thoughts of 
men that ever were, which are themselyes subject to so many 
external conditions of climate, country, and the like, even if re- 
garded as the single thought of a Divine Being, can be supposed 
to have made the world. We appear to be only wrapping up our- 
selves in our own conceits — to be confùsing cause and effect— to 
be losing the distinction between refîection and action, between 
the human and divine. 

Thèse are some of the doubts and suspicions which arise in the 
mind of a student of Hegel, when, after living for a time within 
the charmed circle, he removes to a little distance and looks back 
upon what he has learnt, from the vantage-ground of history and 
expérience. The enthusiasm of his youth has passed away, the 
authority of the inaster no longer retains a hold upon him. But 
he does not regret the time spent in the study of him. He finds 
that he has received from him a real enlargement of mind, and 
much of the true spirit of philosophy, even when he has ceased 
to believe in him. He returns again and again to his writings 
as to the recollections of a first love, not undeserving of his 
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admiration stîil. Perhaps if he were asked how he can admire Sophist. 
without believing, or what value he can attribute to what he ïntroduc 
knows to be erroneous, he might answer in some such manner as T m 
the following : — 

1. That in Hegel he finds glimpses of the genius of the poet and 
of the common sensé of the man of the world. His system is not 
cast in a poetic form, but neither has ail this load of logic ex- 
tînguished in him the feeling of poetry. He is the tme country- 
man of his contemporaries Goethe and Schiller Many fine 
expressions are scattered up and down in his writings, as when 
he tells us that 1 the Crusaders went to the Sepulchre but found it 
empty.' He delights to fînd vestiges of his own philosophy in 
the older German mystics. And though he can be scarcely said 
to have mixed much in the affairs of men, for, as his biographer 
tells us, * he lived for thirty years in a single room/ yet he is far 
.rom being ignorant of the world. No one can read his writings 
without acquiring an insight into life. He loves to touch with the 
spear of logic the follies and self-deceptions of mankind, and 
make them appear in their natural form, stripped of the disguises 
of language and custom. He will not allow men to défend them- 
selves by an appeal to one-sided or abstract principles. In this 
âge of reason any one can too easily find a reason for doing what 
he Hkes (Wallace, p. 197). He is suspicious of a distinction which 
is often made between a person's character and his conduct. His 
spirit is the opposite of that of Jesuitism or casuistry (Wallace, 
p. 181). He affords an example of a remark which has been 
often made, that in order to know the world it is not necessary to 
have had a great expérience of it. 

2. Hegel, if not the greatest philosopher, is certainîy the greatest 
criric of philosophy who ever lived. No one else has equally 
mastered the opinions of his predecessors or traced the connexion 
of them in the same manner. No one has equally raised the 
human mind above the trivialities of the common logic and the 
unmeaningness of 'mère* abstractions, and above imaginary pos- 
sibilités, which, as he truly says, have no place in philosophy. 
No one has won so much for the kingdom of ideas. Whatever 
may be thought of his own System it will hardly be denied that he 
has overthrown Locke, Kant, Hume, and the so-called philosophy 
of common sensé. He shows us that only by the study of meta- 
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Sopkist. physics can we get rid of metaphysics, and that those who are in 
ÎNTKom-o theory most opposed to them are in fact most entirely and hope- 
Tl0N * lessiy enslaved by them: 'die reinen Physiker sind nur die 
Thiere.' The disciple of Hegel will hardly becorae the slave of 
any other system-maker. What Bacon seems to promise him he 
will find realized in the great German thinker, an émancipation 
nearly complète from the influences of the scholastic logic. 

3. Many of those who are least disposed to become the votaries 
of Hegelianism nevertheless recognize in his System a new logic 
supplying a variety of instruments and methods hitherto unem- 
ployed. We may not be able to agrée with him in assimilating 
the natural order of human thought with the history of philo- 
sophy, and still less in identifying both with the divine idea or 
nature. But we may acknowledge that the great thinker has 
thrown a light on many parts of human Knowledge, and has 
solved many difficultés. We cannot receive his doctrine of oppo- 
sites as the last word of philosophy, but still we may regard it as 
a very important contribution to logic. We cannot afSrm that 
words have no meaning when taken out of their connexion in the 
history of thought. But we recognize that their meaning is to 
a great extent due to association, and to their corrélation with one 
another. We see the advantage of viewing in the concrète what 
mankind regard only in the abstract. There is much to be said 
for his faith or conviction, that God is immanent in the world,— 
within the sphère of the human mind, and not beyond it It was 
natural that he himself, like a prophet of old, should regard the 
philosophy which he had invented as the voice of God in man. 
But this by no means implies that he conceived himself as 
creating God in thought. He was the servant of his own ideas 
and not the master of them. The philosophy of history and the 
history of philosophy may be almost said to have been discovered 
by him. He has done more to explain Greek thought than ail 
other writers put together. Many ideas of development, évo- 
lution, reciprocity, which have become the symbols of another 
school of thinkers may be traced to his spéculations. In the 
theology and philosophy of England as well as of Germany, and 
also in the lighter literature of both countries, there are always 
appearing ' fragments of the great banquet * of Hegel. 
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PEKSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

y Theodorus. Theaetetus. Socrates. 

An Eleatic Stranger, whom Theodorus and Theaetetus bring with them. 
The younger Socrates, who is a silent auditor. 

steph, Theodorus. H ère we are, Socrates, true to our agreement SophisL 
216 of yesterday; and we bring with us a stranger from Elea, thcodorus, 
who is a disciple of Parmenides and Zeno, and a true s ^*ates. 
philosopher. Tht Elea * ic 

Socrates. Is he not rather a god, Theodorus, who cornes to ^"^[n- 
us in the disguise of a stranger? For Homer says that ali troduced 
the gods, and especially the god of strangers, are companions 
of the meek and just, and visit the good and evil among men. taken by 
And may not your companion be one of those higher powers, 
a cross-examining deity, who has corne to spy out our weak- C ross-cx- 
ness in argument, and to cross-examine us? ïïty™înd 
Tkeod. Nay, Socrates, he is not one of the disputatious \ 

Theodorus 

sort— he is too good for that. And, in my opinion, he is not j jj^^ 
a god at ail ; but divine he certainly is, for this is a title t h 0U gh not' 
which I should give to ail philosophera 1* San he 

Soc. Capital, my friend ! and I may add that they are rale adi- 
almost as hard to be discerned as the gods. For the true vine man. 
philosophers, and such as are not merely made up for the 
occasion, appear in various forms unrecognized by the 
ignorance of men, and they 'hover about cities/ as Homer 
déclares, looking from above upon human life; and some 
think nothing of them, and others can never think enough ; 
and sometimes they appear as statesmen, and sometimes as 
sophists ; and then, again, to many they seem to be no better 
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Sopkist. than madmen. I should Hke to ask our Eleatic friend, if he 
Sooutes, would tell us, what is thought about them in Italy, and to *i7 
Tmodorus. w hom the ternis are applied. 

Stranger. r i T 

A uestion T*' 0 »- What terms ? 

ispuMo 0n S ophist. statesman, philosopher, 

him : Are Theod. What is your difficulty about them, and what made 

statesman, yoil ask ? 

and philo- Soc. I want to know whether by his countrymen they are 
d^o-cnt or reg&rded as one or two > or ^° *hey f as the names are three, 
the same? distinguish also three kin ^ g , and agg 'g n on e to each n ame? 

Theod. I dare say that the Stranger will not object to 
discuss the question. What do you say, Stranger ? 

Stranger. I am far from objecting, Theodorus, nor have I 
any difficulty in replying that by us they are regarded as 
three. But to define precisely the nature of each of them is 
by no means a slight or easy task. 

Theod. You have happened to light, Socrates, almost on 
the very question which we were asking our friend beforë we 
came hither, and he excused himself to us, as he does now to 
you ; although he admitted that the matter had been fully 
discussed, and that he remembered the answer. 
Thestran- Soc. Then do not, Stranger, deny us the first favour which 

f^Sspeak we as k °f vou : * am sure tnat y° u not ' am * therefore 
at length or I shall only beg of you to say whether you like and are 
adopt the accustomed to make a long oration on a subject which you 

methodof t , , ° , , , , \ * 

question want to explain to another, or to proceed by the method of 
and answer. question and answer. I remember hearing a very noble 
discussion in which Parmenides employed the latter of the 
two methods, when I was a young man, and he was far 
advanced in years 1 . 

S/r. I prefer to talk with another when he responds 
pleasantly, and is light in hand; if not, I would rather 
have my own say. 

Soc. Any one of the présent company wiU respond kindly 
to you, and you can choose whom you like of them ; I should 
recommend you to take a young person — Theaetetus, for 
example — unless you have a préférence for some one else. 

Sir. I feel ashamed, Socrates, being a new-comer into your 
society, instead of taîking a little and hearing others talk, to 

1 Cp. Parm. ? 137 ff. 



Eleatic - Of, pertaininr: te, or deslrnat inr, 
a sc!hool of Grée}: philosorhers of the ôth cen- 
tury B.C. vhose phiiosophy 1b particularly 
identified with the doctrines of the ^nity of 
"belng ^ and of the unreality of motion or chnnre 
fheToundot ion of the Eleatio doctrine of unit 
v T a c laid in theolofric^l fora by Xenophanes 
cf Colophon, netaphy^icall;' developed a 
doctrine of beinr by Parnenides of Elea, dia- 
lectically defended in opposition te the vulçra 
belief in a plural it y of objecta and in révo- 
lution and chanre by Zeno cf Elea, and finally 
. . assimllated more nesrly to the e^rli^r 
natural philosophy of Mellssus of Sar.os. 
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be spinning out a long soliloquy or address, as if I wanted to Sophist. 
show off. For the true answer will certainly be a very long strancer, 
one, a great deal longer than might be expected from such Theaetetus. 
a short and simple question. At the same time, I fear that On the 
I may seem rude and ungracious if I refuse your courteous ^^^ n he 
218 request, especially aller what you have said. For I certainly prefers the 
cannot object to your proposai, that Theaetetus should ^"epts^he 
respond, having already conversed with him myself, and proposai of 
being recommended by you to take him. UuuThLe- 

Theaetetus. But are you sure, Stranger, that this will be têtus 
quite so acceptable to the rest of the Company as Socrates ^°^ d 1x5 
imagines? sondent. 

Sir. You hear them applauding, Theaetetus; after that, 
there is nothing more to be said. Well then, I am to argue 
with you, and if you tire of the argument, you may complain 
of your ît iends and not of me. 

TheaeU I do not think that I shall tire, and if I do, I shaîl 
get my friend here, young Socrates, the namesake of the 
elder Socrates, to help ; he is about my own âge, and my 
partner at the gymnasium, and is constantly accustomed to 
work with me. 

Sir. Verygood; you can décide about that for yourself as First of ail» 
we proceed. Meanwhile you and I will begin togeth er and ^^st? 1 ** 
enquire into the nature_uf th f; Sop hist, first of the thrëêT I 
should Hke you to make out what he is and bnng him to 
light in a discussion; for at présent we are only agreed 
about the name, but of the thing to which we both apply the 
name possibly you have one notion and ï another ; whereas 
we ought always to dôme to an understanding about the 
thing itself in ternis oT a définition, and not merely about the 
name minus the définition. Now the trib e of Sophis ts which As heis not 
we are investigating is not easily caught or defined ; and the 
worîd has long ago agreed, that if great subjec ts are to b e hadbetter 
adequately treated, they^must be studi ecl în theTésser_ aj^^ n ^ 
easierTnst^cesj^ greatest of S impier; 

ail. And as I know that the tribe of Sophists îsïroublesome 
and hard to be caught, I should recommend that we practise 
beforehand the method which is to be applied to him on 
some simple and s maller thing, unless you ca n suggest a 
better way. _ — 
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The method of dichotomy. 



Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thkaetetls. 



e. g. with 
the angler. 



He is an 
artist, and 
ail art is 
either 
créative or 
acqujsitive. 



Theaet. Indeed I cannot. 

Str. Then suppose that we work out some lesser example 
which will be a pattern of the greater? 
Theaet. Good; 

Str. What is there which is well known and not great, and 
is yet as susceptible of définition as any larger thing? Shall 
I sa}- an angler ? He is familiar to ail of us, and not a very 
interesting or important person. 

Theaet. He is not. 

Str. Yet I suspect that he will furnish us with the sort of 219 
définition and line of enquiry which we want. 
Theaet. Very good. 

Str. Let us begin by asking whether he is a man having 
art or not having art, but some other power. 
Theaet. He is clearly a man of art. 
Str. And of artsthere are two kinds ? 
Theaet. What are theyT" 

Str. There is agriculture, and the t ending of mortal 
créatures, and the art of constructing or moulding vessels, 
and there is the art of imitation — ail thèse may be appropri- 
ately called by a single name. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? And what is the name ? 

Str. He who brings into existence something that did not 
exist before is said to be a producer, and that which is 
brought into existence is said to be produced. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And ail the arts which were just now mentioned are 
characterized by this power of producing? 
Theaet. They are. 

Str. Then let us s»m fh^m under the name of pro- 
ductive or créative art. 
Tïïeaet. Very good. 

Str. Next follows the whole class of learning and cog- 
nition ; then cornes trade, fighting, hunting. And since none 
of thèse prod ures anythîn^ r but \$ onlv engaged in conquering 
by word or deed, or in preventing others from conquering, 
things which exist ana nave been already produced— m eacE 
and ail of thèse branches there appears to be an art which 
may be called acquisitive. 

Theaet. Yes, that is the proper name. 



The search for the angler. 34^ 

Str. Seeing, then, that alLar ts^ are either acquisitive or Sofkàt. 
creatjy e, in which cla ss shaJLwe pjaçe theart ot the angler? — STRANCEh# 
TheaeL Clearly in the ac quisitiv e class. t HEAETKTl'S. 

Str. And the acquisitive may be subdivided into<{wo parts;) The angler 



ther e is exchange, whi ch is voluntary and is effectedby gifts^ p^cÎTin 
hire, purchase ; and trie other pa rt of acquisitive, which takes the acquis», 
by force of word or deed, may be termed conque st? tive class - 

TheaeL That is implied in what has been said. "" Acquisition 
Str. And may not conquest be again subdivided ? j^untaiy 

TheaeL How? change) or 

Str. Open force may be called fighting, and secret force (=con- 
may have the gênerai name of hunting? quest). 
TheaeL Yes. Conquest 

Str. And there is no reason why the art of hunting should jl^hting) 

not be further divided. or secret 

TheaeL How would you make the division ? (-hunting). 

Str. Into the hunting of Iiving and of lifeless prey. There is 

Theaet. Yes, if both kinds exist. animais, ° f 

220 Str. Of course they exist; but the hunting after lifeless andofhfe- 

things having no spécial name, except some sorts of diving, less prey : 
and other small matters, may be omitted ; the hunting after 
living things may be called animal hunting. 

TheaeL Yes. 

Str. And animal hunting may be truly said to have two the former 
divisions, land-animal hunting, which has many kinds and the 

names, and water-animal hunting, or the hunting after ofiand 

animais who SWim? animais and 

of water 

TheaeL True. animais. 
Str. And of swimming animais, one class lives on the wing Water 
and the other in the water ? — " ~ h ! ive 

on the wing 

TheaeL Certainly. or in the 

Str. Fowling is the gênerai term under which the hunting £^£ r r : lhe 

of ail birds is included. hunts the 

TheaeL True. tl^mll* 
Str. The hunting of animais who live in the water has the thekuer! 

gênerai name of fishing. 
TheaeL Yes. 

Str. And this sort of hunting may be further divided also There are 
into two principal kinds? " 7 fis ï, n n d e $ _ 

TheaeL What are they? 
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The angler hooked. 



Sophist. 

ST RANGER, 

The a «têtus. 

fishing with 
enclosures 
and by 
striking. 



Thcre is 
striking by 
day, and 
striking by 
night : the 
former is 
called 
barbing. 



Barbing is 
of two 
kinds,— 
spearing 
and ang- 

LING. 



Recapitu- 
lation. 



Str. There is one kind which takes them in nets, another 
which takes them by a blow. 

Theaet. What do you mean, and how do you distinguish 
them ? 

Str. As to the first kind— ail that surrounds and encloses 
anything to prevent egress, may be rightly called an enclosure. 
Theaet. Very true. 

Str. For which reason twig baskets, casting-nets, nooses, 
creels, and the like may ail be termed 'enclosures* ? 
Theaet. True. 

Str. And therefore this first kind of capture may be called 
by us capture with enclosures, or something of that sort ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. The other kind, which is practised by a blow with 
hooks and three-pronged spears, when summed up under 
one name, may be called striking, unless you, Theaetetus, 
can find some better name? 

Theaet. Never mind the name— what you suggest will do 
very well. 

Str. There is o;ie mode of striking, which is done at night, 
and by the light of a fire, and is by the hunters themselves 
called firing, or spearing by firelight. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And the fishing by day is called by the gênerai name 
of barbing because the spears, too, are barbed at the point. 
Theaet. Yes, that is the term. 

Str. Of this barb-fishing, that which strikes the fish who is 
below from above is called spearing, because this is the way 
in which the three-pronged spears are mostly used. 

Theaet. Yes, it is often called so. 

Str. Then now there is only one kind remaining. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. When a hook is used, and the fish is not struck in 
any chance part ofhis body, as he is with the spear, but only 
about the head and mouth, and is then drawn out from below 
upwards with reeds and rods : — What is the right name of 221 
that mode of fishing, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet. I suspect that we have now discovered the object 
of our search. 

Str. Then now you and I have corne to an understanding 
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not only about the name of the angler s art, but about the Sophist. 
définition of the thing itself. One half of ail art wa s acquisi- stra^r, 
tive — halfjpf the ac quisitiye art was conquest or takîng by T8BttTCTUS ' 
forc e, half oF this was huntin g^and half of hunting— was 
hunting animais, half of this was hunting water animais— of 
this again, the under half was fishing, half of fishing was 
striking ; a part of striking was fishing with a barb, and one 
half of this again . , bein p ; the kind which stri kes with a hook 
and draws thejfish from , below upwards, i s the art which we j> 
haveïeen seeking, and which from the nature of the opération 
is denoteifangling or drawinglïp "(aahaKtfVTucrjj àvaanàvSat). 

^&7T?T~The resuit hîas been quite satisfactorily brought 
out. 

Str. And now, following this pattern, let us endeavour to The defi- 
find out what a Sophist is. the So?*" 

Theaet. By ail means. phist : 

Str. The first question about the angler was, whether he Like tbe 
was a skilled artist or unskilled ? SÎ3d£d 

Theaet. True. person 

Str, And shall we call our new friend unskilled, or a 
thorough master of his craft ? 

Theaet. Certainly not unskilled, for his name, as, indeed, 
you imply, must surely express his nature. 

Str. Then he must be supposed to have some art. 

Theaet. What art? 

Str. By heaven, they are cousins ! it never occurred to us. 

Theaet. Who are cousins ? 

Str. The angler and the Sophist. 

Theaet. In what way are they related ? 

Str. They both appear to me to be hunters. and a 

Theaet. How the Sophist? Of the other we have spoken. ^owe^er 
Str. You remember our division of hunting, into hunting ofaswim- 

after swimming animais and land animais ? a^'an^ 
Theaet. Yes. animal— 
Str. And you remember that we subdivided the swimming 

and left the land animais, saying that there were many kinds 

of them ? 
222 Theaet Certainly. 

Str. Thus far, then, the Sophist and the angler, startin g 

from the art of acquiring, take the same road ? 



man. 
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1 Unsavoury comparisons! 



Sophist. 

Strangeb, 
Theaetetus. 

The angler 
goes to the 
rivers and 
to the sea ; 
the Sophist 
tothe broad 
meadow- 
lands of 
youth. 



Hunting on 
land is oî 
tame and of 
wild ani- 
mais. 



Under 
tame 
animais 
raan is 
included. 



Tame ani- 
mais are 
hunted with 
violence, or 
by persua- 
sion. 



Persuasion 
is public or 
priva te. 



The hunter 
in private 
brings gifts, 
like the 



Theaet. So it would appear. 

Str. Their paths diverge when they reach the art of animal 
hunting; the one going to the sea-shore, and to the rivers 
and to the lakes, and angling for the animais which are in 
them. 

Theaet. Very true. 

Str. While the other goes to land and water of another 
sort— rivers of wealth and broad meadow-lands of generous 
youth ; and he also is intending to take the animais which 
are in them. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Str. Of hunting on land there are two principal divisions. 
Theaet. What are they ? 

Str. One is the hunting of tame, and the other of wild 
animais. 

Theaet. But are tame animais ever hunted ? 

Str. Yes, if you include man under tame animais. But if 
you like you may say that there are no tame animais, or that, 
if there are, man is not among them ; or you may say that 
man is a tame animal but is not hunted — you shall décide 
which of thèse alternatives you prefer. 

Theaet. I should say, Stranger, that man is a tame animal, 
and I admit that he is hunted. 

Str. Then let us divide the hunting of tame animais into 
two parts. 

Theaet. How shall we make the division ? 
Str. Let us define piracy, man-stealing, tyranny, the whole 
military art, by one name, as hunting with violence. 
Theaet. Very good. 

Str. But the art of the lawyer, of the popular orator, and 
the art of conversation may be caîled in one word the art of 
persuasion. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And of persuasion, there may be said to be two kinds? 
Theaet. What are they ? 
Str. One is private, and the other public. 
Theaet. Yes ; each of them forms a class. 
Str. And of private hunting, one sort receives hire, and the 
other brings gifts. 

Theaet. I do not understand you. 
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Str. You seem never to have observed the manner in which Sophist. 
lovers hunt. Stranger, 
Theaet To what do you refer? Theaetetus< 
Str. I mean that they lavish gifts on those whom they lover ' or 

1.1 receives 

hunt m addition to other înducements. hire. 
Theaet. Most true. 

Str. Let us admit this, then, to be the amatory art. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But that sort ofhireling whose conversation is pleasing The hire- 
and who baits his hook only with pleasure and exacts nothing ^ tTgive 
but his maintenance in return, we should ail, if I am not mis- pleasuie, or 
223 taken, describe as possessing fla ttery or an art of m aking ^j^ 0 * 1 
things pleasant. " ~ ~ • 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And that sort, which prof esses to form acquaintan ces 
only for the sake of virtue t artd dfmqnis a .T^warH^ in the 
shape of money, may be fairly called by another name ? 

Theaet. To be sure. 

Str. And what is the name? Will you tell me ? 

Theaet It is obvious enough ; for I believe that we have The latter 
discovered the Sophist : which is, as I conceive, the proper pyj).* So " 
name for the class described. 

Str. Then now, Theae têtus, his art may be traced as a Recapitu- 
branch of the appjropriative 1 , acquisitive family — which hunts latIon - 
animais, — living — land — tame animais ; which hunts man, 
— privately — for hire, — taking money in exchange— having 
the semblance of éducation ; and this is termed Sophist ry, 
and is a hunTlîflîer y^ung men of wealth an d rank — such 
is thejronclusio n. s — — 

^Theaet. Just so. 

Str. Let us take another branch of his genealogy; for he Anewde- 
is a professor of a great and many-sided art ; and if we look finitlon : 
back at what has preceded we see that he présents another 
aspect, besides that of which we are speaking. 

Theaet. In what respect? 

Str. There were two sorts of acquisitive art ; the one con- Acquisition 

cerned with hunting^ the other w ith exchange. hunïng, 

Theaet. There were. partiy ex- 

change ; 

1 Omitting xctfwnirijs and ir«fo&ïp(ar. 
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Sopkist. Str. And of the a rt of exchange there are two divisio ns, 

Strange», the on e of giving. and the other o f sellinjg. — — 

Thkabtetus. JheaeU Let us assume that. 

and the 5^ Next, we will suppose the art of selling to be divided 

latterpartly ' rr 0 

gîving, lnto two parts, 
partly sell- Theaet. How? 

^ Str. There is one part which is distinguished as the sale of 
may seii his a man's owii productions ; another, which is the exchange of 
own pro- the works of others. 

ductions, or . ~ . , 

exchange Theaet Certainly. 

,those of S/r. And is not that part of exchange which takes place in 

e^hSige^ 6 tne cit ^ bein £ about half of Ae whole, termed retailing? 
maybea Theaet Yes, 

méchant" a S/r. And that which exchanges the goods of one city for 
those of another by selling and buying is the exchange of the 
merchant ? 

Theaet To be sure. 
The mer- Str. And you are aware that this exchange of the merchant 
MinooTfbr * s °^ two kinds ; it is partly concerned with food for the use 

the body or of the body, and par tly with the fo ofi 0/ *h*> <^>"1 aduch 13 

food for the barfêfëd and received in exchange for money. 
Theaet What do you mean ? 

S/r. You want to know what is the meaning of food for 
the soul ; the other kind you surely understand. 
Theaet Yes. 

S/r. Take music in gênerai and painting and marionette 
playing and many other things, which^àrë purchasecTîn one 224 
city, and carried away and sold in another — wares of the soul 
which are hawked about either for the sake ofînstructioh ôr 
amusement; — may not he who takes them about and sells 
them be quite as truly called a merchant as he who sells 
méats and drinks ? 

Theaet To be sure he may. 
Str. And would you not call by the same name him who 
buys up knowledge and goes about from city to city ex- 
changing his wares for money ? 
Theaet Certainly I should. 
The latter Str. Of this merchandise of the soul, may not one part be 
^Sdby^he terme d tne art of display ? And there is another part 

art of dis- which is certainly not less ridiculous, but being a trade in 
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learning raust be called by some name germane to the Sophist. 

matter ? stranger, 

Theaet. Certainly. xhraktetus. 

Str. The latter should have two names, — one descriptive pkyorby 

of the sale of the k nowledge of virtue, and the other of the fe^fn g m 
sale of other kinds of knowledge. — - 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. The name of art-seller corresponds well enough to the The trader 

latter : but you must try and tell me the name of the other» !" l 5 arnm & 

' J J is the art- 

Theaet. He must be the Sophist, w hom we are seeking; seller, or 
no other name can possibly be right. the seller of 

Str. No other ; and so this trade^ in virtue agam turns sophist. 
out to be our friend the Sophist, whose arTThay liow '"be* 
traced from the art of acquisition through exchange, trade, ^ ^ > 
merchandise, to a merchanSïsë of the soul which is concerned 
with sp£e^h and the knowledge oif virtue. *~ 

Theaet. Quite true. 

Str. And there may be a thir d reappearance of him ; — for The So- 
he may have settled down in a city, and ma y fabricate as well ffi **,"** 
as buy thèse same wares, intending to live by sejling them, as well as 
and he would stilî be called a Sophist ? bu y» his 

™. ~ wares. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Then that part of the acquisitive art which exchanges, 
and of exchange which either sells a m an 's own productions > 
or r etails those of others, as the case may j^Jjnjd^jn either 
way sells the knowledge ot virtue, ^vou wouïd again term 
SophlstryT^ ™ ~ " 

Theaet I must, if I am to keep pace with the argument. 

Str. Let us consider once more whether there may not be A fresh 
yet another aspect of sophistry. 

Theaet. What is it ? 
225 Str. In the acquisitive there was a subdivision of the com- The fight- 
bative or fighting art, JXihe 

Theaet. There was. acquisitive, 
• Str. Perhaps we had better divide it. Zm^l 

Theaet. What shall be the divisions? orconten- 

Str. There shall be one division of the comp étitive, and tious - 
another of the pugnacious. 

Theaet. Very good. 

Str. That part of the pugnacious which is a contest of 
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Eristic. 



Sophist. 

Stkangeb, 
Thkaetetus. 

Contention 
is either of 
bodily 
strength, 
j ^profwords. 
irfi^^The latter 
j) is contro- 

t^O^^^which is 

also of two 
kinds, pub- 
lic (forensic) 
and private 
(disputa- 
tiort), 




(y 



Disputa- 
tion, when 
proceedîng 
by rules of 
art, is called 
argumenta- 
tion ; and 
this either 
wastes or 
makes 
money. 



bodily strength may be properly called by some suc h name a9 
violent. ~~ 
Theaet, True. 

Str. And when the war is one of words, it may be termed 
controversy ? 
Theaet Yes. 

Str. And controversy may be of two kinds. 
Theaet. What are they ? 

Str. When long speeches are answered by long speeches, 
and there is public discussion _ab^ut the just, and unjust, that 
is fore nsic contr oversy. 

Theaet. Yes. .^^r^ 

Str. And there is a prîvate sorj^of controversy, which is eut 
up into questions and >axiâwers^ and this is commonly called 
disp^tation? 

Theaet. Yes, that is the name. 

Str. And of disputation, that sort which is onl^adiscus- 
sion about contracts, and is carried on at random, and 
without rules of art, is recognized by the^easUJllllg ïaculty 
to be a distinct class, but has hitherto had no distinctive 
name, and does not deserve to receive one from us. 

Theaet. No ; for the différent sorts of it are too minute and 
heterogeneous. 

Str. But that which pr oceeds by rules of art to dispute 
ab out justice a nd injustice in th eir own natu re, and about 
things in gênerai, we have been accus tome d to call argumen- 
tatioTTl^îSTÎc^ - 

^Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And of argu mentation, one sort wastes mo nev. and 
the other makes money. 
Theaet. Very true. 

Str. Suppose we try and give to each of thèse two classes 
a name. 

Theaet. Let us do so. 

Sir. I should say that the ha bit which leads a man to 
ne glect his own affaire for the pleasure of conversation, of 
which the style Fs far from being agreeable to tHe majority of 
his hearers, may be fairly termed loquacity: such is my 
opinion. — — — — — 

Theaet. That is the common name for it. 



eristlc - 1 # A controversialipt ; ppecif . , a 
philosopher of the "le^arian srhool, foimc?.ed 
07 Euclil. ?.. Disputatious or controversial 
argument. 
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Str. But now who the other is, who makes money out of Sophist. 
pri vate disputation, it is your turn to say , ""strangkb, 

Theaet There is only one true answer : hfl is thp wnnderf ul Thkaktetus. 
S pphist, of whom we are in pursuit, and who reappeàrs again ^^ s whlch 
for^ the fourth time. ^ mo ney is 

226 Str. Yes, and with a fresh j^df^ree, for he is the money- £ e 
making species of the Eristic, disputatious, controversial, PHIST< 
pugnacious, combative, acquisitive family, as the argument 
has already proven. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. How true was the observation that he was a many- 
sided animal, and not to be caught with one hand, as they 
say ! 

Theaet. Then you must catch him with two. 

Str. Yes, we must, if we can. And therefore let us try Another 
another track in our pursuit of him: You are aware that H? ck: 

. 1 . , . . , There are 

there are certain menial occupations which have names amofdi- 

among servants ? * din e used 

by servants. 

Theaet Yes, there are many such ; which of them do you 
mean? 

Str. I mean such as sifting^training^nnowingjthreshing 1 . 

Theaet. Certainly. * 

Str. And besides thèse there are a great many more, 
such as carding, spinning, adjusting the warp and the 
woof ; and thousands of sîrnîîaT~expressions are used in the 
arts. 

Theaet. Of what are they to be patterns, and what are we 
going to do with them ail ? 

Str. I think that in ail of thèse there is implied a notion of Thèse af- 

division. fordexam- 
— -t— pies of the 

/ heaet. Y es. great art of 

Str. Then if, as I was saying, there is one art wh ich in- d iscer nin s. 
cîudes ail of them, ought not that art to have one name ? 
Theaet. And what is the name of the art ? 

Str, The art of discerning or discriminating^ ^ ^ ^--^SZL 

Theaet Very goocL " ^" '"^T™ 

Str. Think whether you cannot divide this. 
Theaet I should have to think a long while. 



1 Reading Wvtiv, a conjecture of Professor Campbeirs. 
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The impartiality of dialectic. 



Sophist. 

Stkamcex, 
Thkaetbtus. 



which 

either sépa- 
râtes like 
from like, 
-fcAT the bet- 
^e^fromthe 
worse. 

In the latter 
case it is 
called puri- 
fication. 



Purification 
is of bodies 
animate 
(which may 
be internai 
orexternal), 
and of 
bodies in- 
animate : 
the latter 
sort has 
ridiculous 
names ap- 
plied to it. 

But scientî- 
fic method 
ignores dis- 
tinctions of 
high and 
low. 



Str. In ail the previouslv named nrocesses either like has 
been separated from like or the bet^er frpm tfre worse. 
Theaet. I see now what you mean. 

Str. There is no name for the first kind of séparation ; of 
the second, which throws away the worse and préserves the 
better, I do know a name. 

Theaet What is it ? 

Str. Every d iscernment or discrimination of that kind. as 

I have observed, is ra1je<J g pnrifirntinn. 

Theaet Yes, that is the usual expression. 
Str. And any one may see that purification is of two 
kinds. 

Theaet. Perhaps so, if he were allowed time to think; but 
I do not see at this moment. 

Str. There are many purifications of bodies which may 
with propriety be comprehended under a single name. 

Theaet. What are they, and what is their name ? 

Str. There is the purification of living bodies in thei r 227 
in ward an d m "their outward parts, of which the former is 
duïy effected by medîcïne and gymnastic, the l atter by the 
not very dignified art of the bath-m an ; and there is the 
pu rification of in animate substances — to this the <&*ts df 
fuiling and of iurbishmg in gênerai attend in a nwïïber 
of minute particulars, having a variety of names which are 
thought ridiculous. 

Theaet Very true. 

Str. There can be no doubt that they are thought ridi- 
culous, Theaetetus; but then the dialectical art never con- 
siders whether the benefit to be derived from the purge is 
greater or less than that to be derived from the sponge, and 
has not more interest in the one than in the other; her 
endeavour is to know what is and is not kindred in ail arts, 
with a view to the acquisition of intelligence; and having 
this in view, she honours them ail alike, and when she 
makes comparisons, she counts one of them not a whit more 
ridiculous than another; nor does she esteem him who 
adduces as his example of hunting, the générales art, at ail 
more decorous than another who cites that of the vermin- 
destroyer, but only as the greater pretender of the two. 
And as to your question concerning the name which was to 
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comprehend ail thèse arts of purification, whether of animate Sophùt. 
or inanimate bodies, the art of dialectic is in no wise pa r- stramcm, 
ticular about fine words, if she may be only allowed to have THEAmTV *- 
a gênerai name for ail other purifications, binding them up 
together and separating them off fr o m the p urification of 
the soul or intellect. For this is the purification at which Thereis 
she wants to arrive, and this we should understand to be pj^fkation 
her aim. of the soul. 

Theaet Yes, I understand ; and I agrée that there are two 
so rts of n irifirat"'™ 1 ! ™ A fhof rm * nÇ fK# * m * c ™"Tr n ^ with 
the soul, and that there is another which is concerned with 
the body. 

Sir. Excellent ; and now listen to what I am going to say, 
and try to divide further the first of the two. 

Theaet Whatever line of division you suggest, I will en- 
deavour to assist you. 

Sir. Do we admit that virtue is distinct from vice in the 
soul? 

Theaet Certainly. 

Sir. And purification was ta leave the good and to cast Purification 
out whatever is bad ? * to 

awayevils. 

Theaet True. 

Sir. Then an y taking away of evil from the soul may b e 
properly ca^d purification ? 

Theaet Yes. 

Sir. And in the soul there are two kinds of evil. 

Theaet. What are they? 
:8 Sir. The on ç may be compared to disease in the body, the There are 
other to déformer 

Theaet. I do not understand. disease or 

Sir. P erhaps you have never reflected that disease a nd 
discnrrfl a,r^ th*> samp 

formity or 

Theaet To this, again, I know not what I should reply. w5ïl of 
Sir. Do you not gojigeiye dis cord to be a dissolut ion of 
kindred éléments, originating in some disagreement r 
Theaet Just that. 

Sir. And i s deformity anyt hing but the want of measure, ^ 
which is always unsightly ? ' 
Theaet Exactly. 

Sir. And do we not see that opinion is opposed to 
vol. iv. a a 
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Analogy in the remédiai arts. 



Àj^lk, * ' ignorance. 



Sopkist. desjre^jri easure to ange r t reason to p ain , and that a il thèse 
Strakger, éléments are opposed to one another in the soûls ofTa3 

Theaetetvs. men ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 
f and two Str. And yet they must ail be akin ? 

dUi-Ju-nl r~* be sou1 »— Sfr. Then we shall be right in calling vice a discord a nd 

" * ^i n . d „ dis ease ofAeTi ouT?"^ " * 

TheaeL M osttruè. 

And when things having motion, and aiminff at an 
appointedjtnark^PJJJ^ 

shall we say that this is the effect of symmetry among them, 
or of the want of symmetry ? ™ 
Theaet Clearly of the want of symmetry. 
Str. But surely we know that no soul is voluntarily ig- 
norant of anything ? — - - - . . 

TheaeL Certainly not. 
^ Str. And what is ignorance but the aberration of a mind 
which is bent on trutn, and in whîch the process oï under- 
standing is perverted ? ~~ 
TheaeL True. " " 

Str. Then we are to regard an unintelligent soul as de- 
formed and devoid of symmetry ? 
Theaet. Very true. 

Str. Then there are thèse two kinds of evil in the soul 
— the one which is generally called vice, and is obviously 
a disease of the soul . . . 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And there is the other, which they call ignorance, 
and which, because existing only in the soul *, they will not 
allow to be vice. 

Theaet. I certainly admit what I at first disputed — that 
there are two kinds of vice in the soul, and that we ought 
to consider cowardice, intempérance, and injustice to be ail 
alike forms of disease in the soul, and ignorance, of which 
there are ail sorts of varieties, to be deformity. 
The arts Str. And in the case of the body are there not two arts 
r^th^ which have to do with the two bodily states ? 
«wiis of the Theaet. What are they ? 

4 Or, 4 although there is no other vice in the soul but this,' 



/ 



body are 
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Str. There is gymnastic, which has to do with deformity, Sopkist. 
and medicine, which has to do with disease. 

Theaet True. Theaetetus - 

229 Str. And \yhere there is insolence and inj ustice and medicine 

cowardice, is not chastisement the art which is most~re- ^ t ? ym ~ 

quired' 1 ? " The ans 

TheaeL That certainly appears to be the opinion of man- which take 

kînd. awaythe 

Str. Again, of the var ious k inds of ignorance, may not sou i are 
instruction be rightly said to be the remecly"? a*duf ° n 

Theaet. True. struction. 

Sir. And of the art of instruction, shall we say that there 
is one or many kinds ? At any rate there are two principal 
ones. Think. 

Theaet I will. 

Str. I believe that I can see how we shall soonest arrive 
at the answer to this question. 
Theaet. How? 

Str. If we can discover a line which divides ignorance A division 
into two halves. For a division of ignorance into £5v|o^arts |* J^™ c " 
will certainly imply that the art of instruction îs aîso two- oniybeob- 
fold, answerin g to the two divisions o f ignorance. dwhung* 
Theaet. Well, and do you see what you are looking for ? ignorance. 
Str. I do seem to myself to see one very large and bad onesortof 
sort of ignorance which is quite separate, and may be ignorance j 
weighed in the scale against ail other sorts of ignorance ^o^* 
put together. 

Theaet. What is it ? cl. ^ 

Str. Wh en a person supposes that he knows, and does not ' * 

k now ; j;his appears t ô be the great source ot ail the errors of S—^jwn^ >C 
t he intellect. iCc**^-* r stv-u. 

Theaet. True. UJ^T \0^r-^r * 

Str. And this, if I am not mistaken, is the kindjrfjg- 

norance which specially eams the title of stupidity. 1 

Theaet. True. 

Str. What name, then, shall be given to the sort of in- 
struction which gets rid of this ? 

Theaet The instruction which you mean, Stranger, is, I 
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: va- 



1 Omitting 5fjnj, or rcading tOcp. 
A a 2 
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Education of two kinds. 



Sophùt. should irnagine, not the teaching of handicraft arts, but what, 
Stiaugo, thanks to us, has been termed éducation in this part of the 
Thsaetktus. W orld. ' " ' 

The in- Str. Yes, Theaetetus, and by nearly ail Hellènes. But 
^£^£ nd _ we have still to consider whether éducation admits of any 

ing to this further division. ' ' 

iscajled Theaet. We have. 

Str. I think that there is a point at which such a division 
is possible. 

Theaet. Where? 

Str. Of éducation/ one method appears to be rougher, and 
another smoother. 

Theaet. How are we to distinguish the two ? 
Str. There is the time-hbnoured mode which our fathers 
commonly practised towards their sons, and which is still 
adopted by many — ei ther of rough ly reproving their er rors, 230 
or of g ently advisin^ tfiem ; which varieties may be correctlv 
iricluded under the gênerai term of admonition. 
Theaet. True. ^ 

Str. But whereas some appear to have arrived at the con- 
clusion Jhat a il ignora"™» î« mvolunta ry, and that nn nnp 
w ho thinks himself wise îs wiillng to le arn any o f those ^f- 
t hings in which he is conscious of his own cleverness, and 
that the arim^nitfrry sût Lflf instruction gives m ucITtr ouble 
an d does little go od — ; — 

Theaet. There they are quite right. 

Str. Accordingly, they set to work to eradicate the spirit 
of conceit in another way. ' 1 ~ 

Theaet. In* what way ? 

Str. They ,cross-examine a g ian's words, when he thinks 
that he is saying something and is really saying nbthing, and 



Of éduca- 
tion there 
are two 
lunds: the 
old ad- 
monitory 
System, 
faased on 
the doctrine 
that ignor- 
ance is 
voluntary, 
and 

another, 



on the 
opposite 
doctrine, 
which pro- 
oeeds by 
driving 
meninto 
contra- 
dictions 
and so 
teaching 
tbem to 
think; and 
by refuting 
them and 
purging 
away their 
préju d ic es 
and vanity. 



easily convict him of inconsistencies in his opinions; thèse 
they the n collect by the dial ectical process, and placing them 
side by side, show that they contraaict one another aEout 
the same things, in relation to the same things, and in the 
(n <U1 cJL^cXc . 8ame respect. He, seeing this, is angry with himself, and 



? 
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g rows gentle towards others, and thus is entirely del ivered 
great préjudices and harsh notions, in a way which îs 
amusing to the hearer, and produces the most lasting 
good effect on the person who is the subject of the opération. 
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For as the physician considers that the body will receive no Scphut. 
benefit from taki ng food until the internai obstacles have st kahcm. 
been removed, scTthe purifier o f the soul is cons cious that T aKAKTKTU ^ 
his patient will Feceive no D enent from the application o f 
knowle dge untî TTîè" la l'Bfllleu, and from réfutation learns 
modesty ; he must be purged oFTiîs préjudices first and 
made to think that he knows only what he knows, and no 
more. 1 




grcatest of 



Theaet. That is certainly the best and wisest state of 
mind. s 

Str. For all thèse reasons, Theaetetus, we must admit that Refofcjjon 
réfutation is the flreatest and chiefest of purifications, and he 
who has n ot been r efuted, though he be the Great King him- r 
self, is in an awAii stalê Of impurity ; he is uninstructed and tion>< 
d eformed in thggfi th? n g g * n Jshkh hf > «ould, be^ truly 
blesse d ought to be fairest and purest. 

Theaet Very true. — ~~~~ 

Str. And who are the ministère of this art ? I am afraid 
231 to say the Sophists. 

Theaet. Why? 

Str. Lest we should assign to them too high a prérogative. 

Theaet. Yet the Sop hist has a cert ain likeness to our 
minister of purification. 

Str. Yes, the same sort of likeness which a wolf, who is the Let m 
fiercest of animais, has to a dog, who is the gentlest But he 
who would not be found tripping, ought to be very careful in Sophist 
this matter of comparisons, for they are most slippery things. gjJJ^ 
Nevertheless, let us ass ume that the S ophists are the men. 
I say this provisionally, for I think that the line which 
divides them will be marked enough if proper care is taken. 

Theaet. Lîkely enough. 

Str. Let us grant, then, that from the discerning art cornes Recapitu- 

I purification, and from purification let there be separated off a 
part which is concerned with the soul ; of this mental purifi - 
cat ion instruction is a port ion, anfl of instruction éducation, 
a nd of education T th at réfutation of vain conceit which has 
been discovered in the présent argument; and let this be 
called by you and me the nobl^-deac^uie4^rt of Sophistry. 

Theaet. Very well ; and yet, considering the number of 
forms in which he has presented himself, I begin to doubt 
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The many nantes and callings of the Sophist. 



Scpkist. 

Stranger, 
Theaetetus. 



Thus far 
the Sophist 
h as been 
(i) a paid 
humer of 
wealth and 
youth ; 

(a) a mer- 
chant in 
the goods 
of the soul ; 

(3) a re- 
tailer, 

and (4) a 
manu- 
facturer of 
learned 
wares ; 

(5) a hero 
of debate ; 

(6) a purger 
of soûls. 



But what 
is the 
common 
principle 
which 
unités his 
many 
callings ? 

His chief 
charac- 
teristic is 
disputation 
and the 
teaching of 
disputa- 
tion. 



how I can with any truth or confidence describe the real 
nature of the Sophist. 

Str. You naturally feel perplexed ; and yet I think that 
he must be still more perplexed in his attempt to escape 
us, for as the proverb says, when every way is blocked, 
there is no escape ; now, then, is the time of ail others to 
set upon him. 

TheaeL True. 

Str. First let us wait a moment and recover breath, and 
while we are resting, we may-reckon up in how many forms 
he has appeared. In the fifstilace, he was discovered to be 
a pai d hunter after wealth arToTyouth. 

TheaeL Yes. 



Str. In the se^ondjplace, he was a me rchant in the goods 
of the soul. 
* TheaeL Certainly. 

Str. In the tr(lrcljplace, he has turned out t o be a retailer o f 
the same sort of wares. " " " 



Theaet. Yes; and in the fo^my place, he himself manufac- 
tured the learned wares which he sold. *~ " 

Str. Quite right ; I will try and remember the myself. 
He belonged to the fighting class, and was funher distin- 
guished as a hero of debate, w ho_ pro fessed the eristica rt. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. The si^S^>oint was doubtful, and yet we at last agreed 
that he w as a purger of soûls, who cleared away notions 
obstru ctive to knowled ge. 

Theaet. Very true. 

Str. Do you not see that when the professor of any art has 232 
one name and many kinds of knowledge, there must be some- 
thing wrong? The multiplicity of names which is applied to 
him shows that the common principle to which ail thèse 
branches of knowledge are tending, is not understood. 

Theaet. I should imagine this to be the case. 

Str. At any rate we will understand him, and no indolence 
shall prevent us. Let us begin again, then, and re-examine 
some of our statements concerning the Sophist; there was 
one thing which appeared to me especially characteristic of 
him. 

Theaet. To what are you referring ? 



The art of universal disputation. 
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Str. We were saying of him, if I am not mistaken, that he Sophist. 
wasa disputer?. Strahge., 

Theaet. We were. Tbe^tktus. 

Str. And does he not also teach others the art of dis- 
putation ? " — 

Theaet. Certainly he does. 

Str. And about what does he profess that he te aches men 
to dispute? T o begin at the beginning— Does he make them 
able to dispute about divine things, whTch are invisible to men 
in gênerai ? 

Theaet At any rate, he is said to do so. * — 

Str. And what do you say of the visible things in heaven 
and earth, and the like ? 

Theaet. Certainly he disputes, and teaches to dispute about v- 
them. 

Sir. Then, again, in private conversation, when any uni- 
versal assertion is made abcait^eoeratioa-and^^es^ence^^ we_ 
know that such persons are tremendous argu fiers, a nd are 
able to impart their own skill to others. 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

Str. And do they not profess to make men able to dispute 
about law and about politics in gênerai ? 

Theaet. Why, no one would have anything to say to them, if 
they did not make thèse professions. 

Str. In ail and every art, what the craftsman ought to say 
in answer to any question is written down in a popular form, 
and he who likes may learn. 

Theaet. I suppose that you are referring to the precepts of 
Protagoras about wrestling and the other arts ? 

Str. Yes, my friend, and about a good many other things. He can 
In a word, i s not the art of d isputation a power of disputing JjJjJ^jj 
about ail things ? ' things. 

Theaet. Certainly ; there does not seem to be much which 
is lefl out. 

Str. But oh ! my dear youth, do you suppose this possible ? \ 
for perhaps your young eyes may see things which to our 
duller sight do not appear. 
233 Theaet. To what are you alluding? I do not think that 
I understand ydur présent question. 

Str. I ask whether anybody can understand ail things. 



The tnaker of ail things. 



Sofhist, 

Stbawge*, 

Theaktetus, 

But he 
cannot 
know ail 
things. 



Then why 
is he held 
in such 
esteem? 



Because he 
is supposed 
toknow, 



th*^ 



and bas 
appearancc 
of know- 4 
ledge. 



Let us, as 
an illusr 
tration, 
imagine a 
creator of 
ail things, 
which he 
makes by 
a single 
art and 



Theaet. Happy would mankind be if such a thîng were 
possible ! 

Str. But how can any one who is igno rant dispute in a 
rational manner against him who knows ? 
Theaet. He cannot. 

Str. Then why has the sophistical art such a mysterious 
power? 

Theaet To what do you refer ? 

Str. How do the $ophjst s make younq men believe i n their 
suprême and universal wisdom ? For if they nelther disputed 
nor were thought to dispute rightly, or being thought to do so 
were deemed no wiser for their controversial skill, then, to 
quote your own observation, no on e^ would give them mon ey 
or be willing to leam their art. 

Theaet. They certainly would not. 

Str. But they are willing. 

Theaet. Y es, they are. 

Str. Yes, and the reason, as I should imagine, is that they 
are supposed to have knowledge of those things about which 
they dispute ? « — —~ 

Theaet. Certainly, 

Str. And they dispute about ail things ? 
Theaet. True. 

Str. And therefore, to their disciples, they appear to be all- 
wise? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But they are not ; for that was shown to be impossible. 
Theaet. Impossible, of course. 

Str. Then the Sophist has been shown to have a s ort of 
conjectural or apparent knowledge only o f ail things, wh ich is 
not thelruth ? ~~ 

Theaet. Exactly; no better description of him could be 
given. 

Str. Let us now take an illustration, which will still more 
clearly explain his nature. 
Theaet. Whatisit? 

Str. I will tell you, and you shall answer me, giving your 
very closest attention. Suppose that a person were to 
profess, not that he could speak or dispute, but that he knew 
how to make and do ail things, by a single art. 



A famous jest. 
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Theaet. Aîl things ? Sophût. 

Str. I see that you do not understand the first word that I stuange*. 
utter, for you do not understand the meaning of 'ail.' Tmeatow. 

Theaet. No, I do not. with the 

Str. Under ail things, I include you and me, and also file!— 
animais and trees. ' What 

Theaet What do you mean ? ™ ld hc 

Str. Suppose a person to say that he will make you and 
me, and ail créatures. 
234 Theaet. What would he mean by 'making' ? He cannot be 
a husbandman ;— for you said that he is a maker of animais. 

Str. Yes ; and I say that he is also the maker of the sea, 
and the earth, and the heavens, and the gods, and of ail other 
things ; and, further, that he can make them in no time, and 
sell them for a few pence. 

Theaet. That must be a jest. 

Sir. And when a man says that he knows ail things, and 
can teach them to another at a small cost, and in a short time, 
is not that a jest ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And is there àny more artistic or graceful form of jest 
than imitation ? 

Theaet. Certainly not ; and imitation is a very comprehen- 
sive term, which includes under one class the most diverse 
sorts of things. 

Str. We know, of course, that he who professes by one art Not reaily 
to make ail things is really a painter, and by the painter's art JJ^ kar ' 
makes resemblances of real things which have the same name pointer or 
with them; and he can deceive the less intelligent sort of ,n,,talor * 
young children, to whom he shows his pictures at a distance, 
into the belief that he has the absolute power of making what» 
ever he likes. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And may there not be supposed to be an imitatiye art So there is 
of ^reasonin g? Is it not possible to enchant the TSearts oï^ i ^ it * tive 
young men by words poured through their ears, when they reasoning 
are still at a distance from the truth of facts, by exhibiting to 

,7 poses upon 

them fictitious arguments, and making them think that they youtb, who 
are true, and that the speaker is the wisest of men in ail 

' r inly at a 

tningS r * distance. 
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' We must not let him out! 



Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Thkaetetus. 



The 

Sophist is 
a magician 
and imi- 



Accord- 
ingly we 
must sub- 
divide 
imitation. 



Theaet. Yes; why should there not be another such art? 
Str. But as time goes on, and their hearers advance in 
r years, and corne into cîoser contact with realities, and have 
learnt by sad expérience to see and feel the truth of things, 
are not the greater part of them compelled to change many 
opinions which they formerly entertained, so that the great 
appears small to them, and the easy difficult, and ail th eir 
drea my spéculations are overturned by the facts of liie ? 

Theaet. That ifc my view, as far as I can judge, although, at 
m y a ge, I may be one of those who see things at a distance 
only. 

Str. And the wish of ail of us, who are your friends, is and 
always will be to bring you _as near to the truth as we can 23 5 
wit hout the sad reality . And now I should like you to tell 
me, whether thp Sophist is nnt yi sibly a magician and imi tator 
o f true bein& ; or are we still disposed to think that he may 
have a true knowledge of the various matters about which he 
disputes ? 

TheaeL But how can he, Stranger? Is there any doubt, 
after what has been said, that he is to be located in one of the 
divisions of children's play? 

Str. Then we must place him in the class of magicians and 
mimics. 

Theaet Certainly we must. 

Str. And now j?ur business is not to let the animal out , fo r 
we have got him in a sort of dialecticaTnet, and there is one 
thing which he decidedly will not escape. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. The ip^nr r that, hfî h * juggjgr. 

Theaet. Precisely my own opinion of him. 

Str. Then, clearly, we ought as soon as possible to divide 
the i mage-making art, and go down into the net, and, if the 
Sophi st do es not run away fr"™ " g , E5 SOSS ES3 accordîng to 
orders ajuLddivrr him nver ta rrasruywfap is the lord of the 
hunt, and proclaim the capture of him ; and ifhecreeps into 
the recesses of the imitative art, andjsec retes himseii' in o he 
of theia, to divide again*an31oîïow him upuntil in some sub- 
sect iqn ^ imitation is cau ght. For our method of tackling 
each and ail is one whîch neither he nor any other créature 
will ever escape in triumph. 



* The falsely true.' 
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Theaet Well said ; and let us do as you propose. Sophùt. 

Str. Well, then, pursuing nnmr or Hytir mfthnd fH ?■■ m ii 
before, I think that I can discernftyo divisions of the imitative Theaete ™b. 
art, but I am not as yet able to see ui which of them the Twokinds 
desired form is to be found, tion 

Theaet Will you tell me fîrst what are the two divisions of There is 
which you are speaking ? ÏÏÏÏT"" 

Str.(V rŒf is the art of H^ n p^making ;— general ly a like - which 
ness of anything is made by producing a copy wTuclTTs ^^"^ 
executed according to the proportions of the original, similar proportions 
in length and breadth and depth, each thing receiving also its jjj^jjj^ 
appropriate colour. 

Theaet Is not this always the aim of imitation ? 

Str. Not always; in works either of sculpture or of Butin 
painting, which are of any magnitude, there is a certain J^^Sof 



236 degree of déception ; for if a rtists were to give the true painting 
prop ortions ot tneir fair works, the ~"uppe7^part i which is ^* cuîp " 
farther off, would appear to be out of proportion in com- certain 
paril*^ nëârer; arïd so they *™^ f 

give up tne truth' in thèir images and make only the pro- j S neces- 
portions which appear to be beautiful, disregarding the real ««t > 
ones. 

Theaet. Quite true. \. 
Str. A nd that which being other is also like, ma^ wenot VUr^ 
fairîy call a likeness or image ? 
Theaet Yes. 

Str. And may we not, as I did just now, call that part of 
the imitative art which is concerned with making such images i ' 
the art of likeness-making ? ^ , 

Theaet Let that be the name. / 
Str. And what shall we call thos e resemblances of the 
beautiful, which appear such owing to the unfavqurable ^M*u<^ 
position" of the spèctâtôr, whereâsTnTpêrson had the power ' 
of getting a correct view of works of such magnitude, they - /"C 
would appear not ev en like th at to which they profess to be ^ 
like? May" we not caïl thèse 4 appearances/ since they 
appear only and are not really like? t 



Theaet Certainly. 
Str. There is a great deal of this kind of thing in painting, £f 
and in ail imitation. £ 



1 



I on curAf ? 
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Sophist. Theaet Of course. 
steajicer, Str. And may we not fairly call the sort of art, which pro- 
Theaetetus. <juces an appearance and not an image, phantastic art ? 
and there- Theaet Most iairly.~ " "* &Jt<s^ 

fore j^f^^ 1 

(a) there U *^ r - Thèse then are thç^wojtinds of image-making — the 

another art of in aking likeness es, an^^fianiastic or the art of making ^w,. 

ta&ta. appearances? ^ ~ 

phantastic, Theaet True. 

~ I was doubtful before in which of them I should 

roakes ap- 
pearances. place the Sophist, nor am I even now able to see clearly ; 

In which verily he is a wonderful and inscrutable créature. And 
place the now * n ^ e c * everest nianner he has got into an impossible 
Sophist? place. 

Theaet Y es, he has. 

Str. Do you speak advisedly, or are you carried away at 
the moment by the habitofjissejLi^^ giving a hasty 
answerT 

Theaet May I ask to what you are referring ? 
A grave Str. My dear friend, we are engaged in a very diffieuît 
Ufa^hood s P ecu l at ion — there can be no doubt of that ; for how a thing 
can exist, can appear and seem, and not be, or how a man can say a 
then what thing which is not true, has always been and still remains 

is not must 0 . . — . 

tse a very perplexing question. C an any one say or think that 237 

falsehood reaîly exists, and avoid being caught In a con- 
tradiction ? Indeed, Theaetetus, the task is a difficult one. 
Theaet Why? 

Str. He who says that falsehood exists has the audacity 
t o assert the tei n gof not-beingj ^gQnis, js jmplied i ijQhe 
Bat Par- possibility ot falsehood But, my boy, in the days when 
menides I wasTlPBôy, the g reat Parmenides protested against this 
^nTed the d octrine, and to the end of his life he continued to inculcat e 
existence of the same lesson— always repeating both in verse and out 
ofv ~r— ~ "™ 

* Keep your mind from this way of enquiry, for never will you show 1 that 
not-being is.' 

Such is his testimony, which is confirmed by the very ex- 
pression when sifted a little. Would you object to begin 
with the considération of the words themselves ? 



1 Readîng rovro <pary. 



Not-being — that awful puzzle. 
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Theaet. Never mind about me; I am only desirous that Scpkist. 
you should carry on the argument in the best way, and that stuamg», 
you should take me with you. tkeaet«tu*. 

Str. Very good ; and now say, do we venture to utter the 
forbidden word ' not-being '? 

Theaet. Certainly we do. 

Str. Let us be serious then, and consider the question Letusask: 
neither in strife nor play: suppose that one of the hearers of j^ 1 ^^ 8 
Parmenides was asked, ' To what is the term " not-being " predicabie? 
to be applied?'— do you know what sort of object he would 
single out in reply, and what answer he would make to the 
enquirer ? 

Theaet. That is a difficult question, and one not to be 
answered at ail by a person like myself, 

Str. There is at any rate no difficulty in seeing that the Certainly 
predicate 'not-being* is not applicable t o any being» m^** 7 

Theaet. N one, certainly. 

Str. And if not to t>ç ing r then not to something. andtheie- 
TheaeU Of course not. ""~ fore n ?î of 

something, 

Str. It is also plain, that in speaking of something we oroftwo 
speak of being, for to s peak of an abstract s o mething nake d or mon 
and isolated from allj>etag is impoSîble. ~ ~ ' 

Theaef. ImpossiEle. "'y 

Str. You mean by assenting to imply that he who says " v 
something must say some one thing ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Some in the singular (ri) you would say is the sign 
of one, some in the dual (nw) of two, some in the plural (tWr) 
of many? 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Str. Then he who says 'not something' must say abso- 
Iutely nothing. 

Theaet. Most assuredly. 

Str. And as we cannot admit that a man speaks and says it 
nothing, he who says ' not-being ' does not speak at ail. nothing ; 

TheaeU The difficulty of the argument can no further go, 
i& Str. Not yet, my friend, is the time for such a word ; for 
there still remains of ail perplexities the first and greatest, 
touching the very foundation of the matten 

Theaet. What do you mean ? Do not be afraid to speak. 
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Strictly speaking not-being is nothing. 
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Str. To t hat which is, may be attributed some other thing 
which js ? — «*, 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But can anything which is, be attributed to that which 
is not? ~~ "~ 

Theaet Impossible. 

Str. And ail number is to be reckoned among things which 
are? " " 

Theaet. Yes, surely nu mber, if an^hin g, has a real ex- 
istence. " ~~ — 

Str. Then we must noj attempt to attribute to not-b eing 
gujnber ^either in the singular or plural ? 

Theaet. The argument implies that we should be wrong in 
doing so. 

Str. But how can a man either express in words or even 
conceive in thought things which are not or a thin g which is 
not without number ? 

Theaet. Howindeed? 

Str. When we speak of things which are, not, are we not 
attributing plurality to not-being ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But, on the other hand, when we say 'what is not/ 
do we not att ribute unity ? ™ 
Theaet Manifestly. 

Str. Neverthelessj we maintain that you may not and ought 
not to attribute being to not-being ? 
Theaet Most true. 

Str. Do you see, th en, that not-being in itself can neit her 
be spoken, uttered, or thought. b ut that it_ is^unthinkable r 
unut terable , unspeakabl e, indescr ibable ? 

Theaet Quîte true" 

Str. But, if so, I was wrong in telling you just now that the 
difficulty which was coming is the greatest of ail. 

Theaet What ! is there a greater still behind ? 

Str. Well, I am surprised, after what has been said already, 
that you do not see the difficulty in which he who would 
réfute the notion of not-being is involved. For he is com- \ 
pelled to contradict himself as soon as he makes the attempt. I 

Theaet. What do you mean ? Speak more clearly. 

Str. Do not expect clearness from me. For I, who main- 



How then can we form any conception of it ? 
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tain th at not-being has no part either in the one or many, ju st Sophist. 
no JK~fifi ik e an( * a m siïiï speaking of not-being as one ; for stranger, 
I say 'not-being7 i)o you understand V * THEAKTKTua 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And a little while ago I said that not-being i s unutter- 
able, unspeakable, indescribable : do you follow ? ~ 
TheaeL I do after a fashion. 

Str. When I introduced the wor d * is/ did I not contradict 
what I said before ? — — 
239 Theaet. Clearly. 

Str. And in using the singular verb, did I not speak of 
not-being as one ? 
TheaeL Yes. 

Str. And when I sp oke of no t-being as indescribable and 
unspeakablea nd unuttef able,, in usîng each ot tiïese words in 
the singular, did I not refer to n ot-bein g as'one ? 

TheaeL Certainly. 

Str. And yet we say that, strictly speaking, it should not 
be defined either a s one or many, and should not even be 
called 'it/ for the use of the word 'it a would imply a form of 
unity. 

TheaeL Quite true. 

Str. How, then, can any one put any faith in me ? For 
now, as alw ays, I am unequal to the réfutation of "ot- heing; 
And therefore, as I was saying, do not look to me for the 
right way of speaking about not-being; but corne, let us try 
the experiment A&jj^h you. 

TheaeL What do you mean ? 

Str. Ms^ ke a noble effort, as becomes you th, and endeavour Let the 
with ail your might to speak of not-bei ng in a. right man- j^f^ 
ner, without i ntroducinfi into it either exis tenc e or unit y or Tbeaetetus 

P luralit y- ~ 

. «. « i-iii some better 

Theaet. It would be a strange boldness in me which would expression, 
attempt the task when I see you thus discomfited. 

Str. Say no more of ourselves ; but until w e find some one 
or other whô can speak 0/ not-being w ithouL TOmfrcrpfre 
must acknowîédge thaflneHSophist Js a . clev^^ôgue' whb 
will not be got out of hTs noie. 

Theaet. JvlosTtruê^ 

Str. And if we say to him that he professes an art of 
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Appearance and reality. 
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a sort of 
raalitjr. 



making appearances, he will grapple with us and retort 
our argument upon ourselves; and when we call him an 
image-maker he will say, ' Pray what do you raean at ail by 
an image?'— and I should likeioknow; Theaetetus, how we 
can possibly answer the y ounker s question ? 

Theaet We shall doubtless tell him of the images which 
are reflected in water or in mirrors; also of sculptures, 
pictures, and other duplicates. 

Str. I see, Theaetetus, that you have never made the 
acquaintance of the Sophist. 

Theaet Why do you think so ? 

Str. He will make believe to have his eyes shut, or to 
have none. " 
Theaet What do you mean ? 

Str. When you tell him of something existing in a mirror, 
or in sculpture, and address him as though he had eyes, he 24 
will laugh you to scorn, and will preten d_that he knows 
nothing of mirro rs and streams, or of sight at ail ; he will 
say that he isasking^ about an idea . ~ ~~ ~ ~" 

Theaet What can he mean - ? 

Str. The commua, notinq pervading ail thèse objects, 
which you speak of as many, and yet call by the single 
name of image, as though it were the unity under wEîclï 
they were ail included. How will you maintain your ground 
against him ? 

Theaet How, Stranger, can I ^crib^ an CttfiPt a g 

something fa shioned in the like ne ss of the true ? 

Str. And do you mean this something to be some other 
true thing, or what do you mean ? 

Theaet Certainly not another true thing, but only a resem- 
blance. 

Str. And you mean by true that which really is ? 
Theaet Yes. 

Str. And the not true is that w hich is the opposite of the 
true? ' ' ' " 

Theaet Exactly. 

Str. A resemblance, then, is not really real, if, as yo u say, 
not true ? ~~ 
Theaet. Nay, but it is in a certain sensé. 
Str. You mean to say, not in a true sensé ? 



The Sophist is too much for us. 
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Theaet Yes ; it is in reality only an image. Sopkist. 

Str. Then what we calï an image is in reality really stwnger, 
unreal. ~ Theaetetus - 

Theaet In what a strange complication of being and not- J^^ 6 * 117 
being we are involved ! ^ d thus 

Str. Strange ! I should think so. See how, by his re- we are 
r~) ciprocatio n of opposites, the many-headed Sophist has f °™£ ^ 
compelléd us, quite against our will, to admit the existence existence of 

) Ofnot-being. " not-being. 

Theaet. Yes, indeed, I see. 

Str. The difficulty is how to defîne his art without falling 
into a contradiction. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? And where does the danger 
lie? " 

Str. When we say that he deceives us with an illusion, ^ 
and that his art is illusory, do we m ean that our soul is led ^ :< ^ -* t 
by his art to think falsely, or what do we mean t *~ 

Theaet. There is nothing else to be said. 
; Str. Again, false^opinjon is that form of opinion which °" r de ^* 
thinks the opposite of the truth : — You would assent ? sophist's 

Theaet. Certainly. art, which 

Str. You mean to say that false opinion thinks what is £[^ tes 

n,Ot ? opinion, 

Theaet. Of course. 

a false pro- 

Str. Does false opinion think that things which are not are position 
not, or that in a certain sensé they are ? * m conUin 

«ri t*. . . ... the same 

/ heaet 1 hings that are not must be imagined to exist in a paradox. 
certain sensé, if any degree of falsehood is to be possible. 

Str. And does not false opinion also think that things 
which most certainly exist do not exist at ail ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And h ère, again, is falsehood ? 

Theaet. Falsehood — yes. <-J*A* 
Str. And in like manner, a false proposition will be *\~^< 
deemed to be one which asserts the non-existen ce_o£ things 
which are, and the existence j?f things whirh^ajrejqpt. * K 

Theaet. There is no other way in which a false proposition 
can arise. 

241 Str. There is not : but the Sophist will deny thèse state- The So- 
ments. And indeed how can any rational man assent to show ^ no 
vol. iv. b b mcrc >- 
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them, when the very expressions which we have just used 
were before acknowledged by us to be unutterable, unspeak- 
able, indescribable, unthînkable ? Do you see his point, 
Theaetetus ? 

Theaet. Of course he will say that we are contradicting 
ourselves when we hazard the assertion, that falsehood exists 
in opinion and in words; for in maintaining this, we are 
compelled over and over again to assert being of not-being, 
which we admitted just now to be an utter impossibility. 

Str. How well you remember ! And now it is high time to 
hold a consultation as to what we ought to do about the 
Sophist ; for if we persist in looking for him in the class of 
false workers and magicians, you see that the handles for 
objection and the difficulties which will arise are very 
numerous and obvious. 

Theaet. They are indeed. 

Str. We have gone through but a very small portion of 
them, and they are really infinité. 

Theaet If that is the case, we cannot possibly catch the 
Sophist. 

Str. Shall we then be so faint-hearted as to give him up ? 

Theaet. Certainly not, I should say, if we can get the 
slightest hold upon him. 

Str. Will you then forgive me, and, as your words imply, 
not be aîtogether displeased if I flinch a little from the grasp 
of such a sturdy argument ? 

Theaet. To be sure I will. 

Str. I have a yet more urgent request to make. 

Theaet. Which is — ? 

Str. That you will promise not to regard me as a parricide. 
Theaet. And why ? 

Str. Because, in self-defence, I must test the philosophy of 
my f ather Parmen ides, and try to prove by main force that in 
a cert ain sensé not-being is, and that being, o n ^ nther 

teiuL is ne*. 

Theaet. Some attempt of the kind is clearly needed. 

Str. Yes, a blind man, as they say, might see that, and, 
unless thèse questions are decided in one way or another, 
no one when he speaks of false words, or false opinion, or 
idols, or images, or imitations, or appearances, or about the 
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arts which are concerned with them, can avoi d falling in to Sophtst. 
ridiculous contradictions. Strancek, 

Theaet Most true. Theaktetis. 
242 Str. And therefore I must venture to lay hands on my not-bejug 
father's argument ; for if I am to be over-scrupulous, I shall is 
have to give the matter up. not. 

Theaet Nothing in the world should ever induce us to 
do so. 

Str. I have a third little request which I wish to make. 
Theaet What is it ? 

Str. You heard me say what_I hav e always felt and still 
feel — that I have no heart for this argument ? 
Theaet. I did. 

Str. I tremble at the thought of what I have said, and 
expect that you will deem me mad, when you hear of my 
sudden changes and shiftings ; let me therefore observe, that - 
I am examining the question entirely out of regard for you. 

Theaet There is no reason for you to fear that I shall 
impute any impropriety to you, if you attempt this réfutation 
and proof ; take heart, therefore, and proceed. 

Str. And where shall I begin the perilous enterprise ? I 
think that the road which I must take is— 

Theaet Which ? — Let me hear. 

Str. I think that we had better,(fijn^ of ail, consider the We must 
points which at présent are regarded as self-eviden t, lest we ^^'"deas 
may have fallen into some confusion, and be too ready to which are 
assent to one another, fancying that we are quite clear about £ 0 ^^ to 

them. but may 

Theaet. Say more distinctly what you mean. becon° 
/ Str. I think that Parmenides, and ail who ever yet under- fused . 

took to détermine the number and nature of existences, 
f talked to us in rather a light and easy strain. 

Theaet How? 

Str. As if we had been children, to whom they repeated The eariy 
each his own mythus or story; -one said that there were ph r ^_ 
threesprinciples, and that at one time there was war between sophers 
certainoTTtîem ; and then again there was peace, and they ^tniîes. 
were married and begat children, and brought them up ; and 
another spoke of two principles, — a moist and a dry, or a hot 
and a cold, and made them marry and cohabit. The Eleatics, 

B b 2 
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however, in our part of the wo rld, say that al l things are many 
in nameTbùl in rtatu rejjfagj this is their mythus. which goes 
bacTc to Xenophanes, and is even older. Then there are 
Ionian, and in more récent times Sicilian muses, who have 
arrived at the conclusion that to unité the two principles is 
safer, and to say that heinp; i> nnp anH yn^y and that thèse 
are held together by^ enmityand friendshig, ever parting, ever 
meeting, as the severer M uses~âssert, while the gentler ones 
do not insist on the perpétuai strife and peace, but admit a 
relaxation and alternation of them ; peace and unity some- 243 
times prevailing under the sway of Aphrodite, and then again 
plurality and war, by reason of a principle of strife. Whether 
any of them spoke the truth in ail this is hard to détermine ; 
besides, antiquity and famous men should have révérence, 
and not be liable to accusations so serious. Yet one thing 
may be said of them without offence— 
Theaet. What thing? 

Str. That they went on thcir several ways disdaining to 
notice people like ourselves ; they did not care whether they 
took us with them, or left us behind them. 

Theaet. Howdoyou mean? 

Str. I mean to say, that when they talk of one, two, or 
more éléments, which are or have become or are becoming, 
or again of heat mingling with cold, assuming in some 
other part of their works séparations and mixtures, — tell 
me, Theaetetus, do you understand what they mean by thèse 
expressions? When I was a younger man, I used to fancy 
that I understood quite well what was meant by the term 
' n ot-being, ' w hich is our présent subject of dispute ; and; 
now you see in what a fix we are about it. 

Theaet I see. 

Str. And very likely we have been getting into the same 
perplexity abo ut 'being/ a nd yet may fancy that when any- 
body utters the word, we understand him quite easily, 
although we do not know about not-being. But we may 
be equally ignorant of both. 

Theaet. I dare say. 

Str. And the same may be said of ail the terms just 
mentioned. 
Theaet True. 
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Str. The considération of most of them may be deferred ; Sophist. 
but we had better now discuss the chief captain and leader of stranger, 
them. Theaetetu*. 

Theaet. Of what are you speaking? You clearly think Letus 
that we must fîrst investigate what people mean by the word tfon 
'being.' in the light 

'Str. You follow close at my heels, Theaetetus. For the ^™ sting 
right method, I conceive, will be to call into our présence the sophies. 
dualistic philosophers and to interrogate them. 'Corne/ we j^"^ 6 1 us 
will say, ' Ye, who affirm that hot and cold or any other two duaiîsts 
principles are the universe, what is this term which you apply *jî elh ? r 
to both of them, and what do you mean when you say that thircfprin- 
both and each of them/' are"? How are we to understand cipleover 
theworcT 77 are**T^t>pUTr "yutlr view, are we to suppose that the other 
there is a third principle over and above the other two, — two.arone 
three in ail, and not two ? For clearly you cannot say that bLth^ln * 
one of the two principles is being, and yet attribute being any case 
equally to both of them ; for, if you did, whichever of the two 
is identifîed with being, will comprehend the other ; and so will be 
they will be one and not two.' resoived 

r. into one. 

Theaet Very true. 

Str. But perhaps you mean to give the name of ' being ' to 
both of them together? 

Theaet. Quite likely. 
4 Str. 'Then, friends/ we shall reply to them, 'the answer is 
plainly that the two will still be resolved into one.' 

Theaet. Most true. 

Str. 'Since, then, we are in a difficuîty, please to tell us , . 

what you mean, when you speak of being ; for there can be O u^Ub+Z^ 
no doubt that you always from the first understood your own ^ - 

meaning, whereas we.once thought that we understood you, 4 i^AA/i^X% 
but now we are in a great strait. Please to begin by ex- ' 
plaining this matter to us, and let us no longer fancy that | 
we understand you, when we entirely misunderstand you/ ^ T^Jll_~ 
There will be no impropriety in our demanding an answer 
to this question, either of the duaiists or of the pluralists ? ÀJ^y^C^n^^^y^ 

Theaet. Certainly not. — — — 

Str. And what about the assertors of the oneness of the Whatagaîn 



ail— must we not endeavour to ascertain from them what d ? thos V 

who assert 
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name is 
différent 
from the 
thing, is 
to admit 
plurality. 



And if the 
name be 
identified 
with the 
thing, it is 
either the 
name of 
nothing or 
of a name. 
This is true 
of the one. 

They 
identify 
the whole 
with the 
one which 
is : but a 
whole, as 
having 
parts, can- 
not be 
absolute 
unity, 
which is 
indivisible. 



Theaet By ail means. 

Str. Then let them answer this question : One, you say, 
alone is ? ' Yes/ they will reply. 
Theaet True. 

Str. And there is something which you call 'being'? 
Theaet 'Yes.' 

Str. And is being the same as one, and do you apply two 
names to the same thing ? 

Theaet What will be their answer, Stranger ? « 

Str. It is clear, Theaetetus, that he who asserts the unity 
of being will find a difficulty in answering this or any other 
question. 

Theaet Why so ? 

Str. To admit of two names, and to affirm that there is 
nothing but unity, is surely ridiculous ? 
Theaet Certainly. 

Str. And ~]iia|1y îrra,ti nnal tû admît that a namo je any. 

thing ? 

Theaet How so ? 

Str. To distinguish the name from the thing, implies 
duality. 

Theaet Yes. 

Str. And yet he who identifies the name with the thing 
will be compelled to say that it is the name of nothing, or if 
he says that it is the name of something, even then the name 
will only be the name of a name, and of nothing else. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And the one will turn out to be only one of one, 3 and 
be?ng absolu te unity, will represent a mere name 1 . 
Theaet Certainly. 

Str. And would they say that the whole is other than the 
one that is, or the same with it ? 

Theaet To be sure they would, and they actually say so. 
Str. If being is a whole, as Parmenid es sings, — 

' Every way like unto the fallness of a well-rounded sphère, 
Evenly balanced from the centre on every side, 
And must needs be neither greater nor less in any way, ^ 
Neither on this side nor on that—* 

1 Re*ding with the MSS. «aï rov Mfiaros airrb %r &r. 



Yet both are implied in Being. 
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then b eing has a centre and extrêmes, and, having thèse, Sophist. 
must also have parts. " Stkakge*, 

TheaeL True. Wm™, 
^5 Str. Yet that which has parts may have the attribute of 
unity in ail the parts, and in this way being ail and a whole, 
may be one? 

TheaeL Certain ly. 

Str. But that of which this is the condition cannot be 
absolute unity? 
TheaeL Why not? 

Str. Because, according to right reason, that which is £ 
truly o ne must be affir med to be absolutely indivisible. * 
TheaeL Certainly. 

Str. But this indivisible, if made up of many parts, will 
contradict reason. 
TheaeL I understand. 

Str. Shall we say that being 1 is one and a whole, because is being. 
it has the attribute of unity ? Or shall we say that being is [J^^ 0116 
not a whole at ail ? ticipation 

TheaeL That is a hard alternative to offer. oriTiînot 

Sir. Most true ; for being, having in a certain sensé the awhoW 
attribute of one, is yet proved not to be the same as one, and i n e i tn er 
t he ail is therefore more than one. case we 

' TheaeL Yes. admit° 

Str. And yet if being be not à whole, through having the pluraiity. 
attribute of unity, and there be such a thing as an absolute 
whole, being lacks something of its own nature ? 

TheaeL Certainly. 

Str. Upon this view, again, b eing, havi ng a defect of bei ng, 
willjrecome nojjbeing ? 
Theaet. True. 

Str. And, again, the ajl becomes more than one, for being 
and the whole will each have their separate nature. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. But if the w hole dofi s, not a * al1 t ail the previous And if the 

difficultés remain the same, and there will be the further whoIe do <* 

. not ewst at 

difficulty, that besides having n o bein g, being can never have a u, being 

corne into being. cannot 

t , 17 , ° ~ have corne 

Theaet. Why so ? ,nto being ; 

1 Readingr***. 
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A war of Gods and Giants. 



Sophist. 

Strangkr, 
Theaetetus. 

for every- 
thing which 
cornes into 
being, 
cornes into 
being as 
a whole. 

Nor can it 
partake of 
quanti ty. 



Let us now 
ask the Ma- 
terialists 
and Idéal- 
ists to give 
au account 
of essence. 



Str. Because that which cornes into being always cornes 
into jjejng Qg a whole, sq that hf whn ***** nnf " ffXM/hote a 
p lace amon g beings^.cannot_speak either of essence ojLgenfxas 
tion as existing. 

^TheàèL Yes7 that certainly appears to be true. 

Str. Again ; how can that which is not a whole have any 
quantity ? For that which is of a certain quantity must neces- 
sarily be the whole of that quantity. ~ 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Str. And there will be innumerable other points, each of 
them causing infinité trouble t o him who says that beinp is 
either one or two. — 

Theaet. The difficulties which are dawning upon us prove 
this ; for one objection connects with another, and they are 
always involving what has preceded in a greater and worse 
perplexity. 

Str. We are far from having exhausted the more exact 
thinkers who treat of being and not-being. But let us be 
content to leave them, and proceed to view those who speak 
less precisely; and we shall find as the resuit of ail, that the 246 
nature of being is quite as difficult to comprehend as that of 
not-being. 

Theaet. Then now we will go to the others. 

Str. There appears to be a sort of war of Giants and Gods 
going on amongst them ; they are fîghting with one another 
about the nature of essence. 

Theaet. How is that ? 

Str. Some of them are dragging down ail things from 
heaven and from the unseen to earth, and they literally grasp 
in their hands rocks and oaks ; of thèse they lay hold, and 
obstinately maintain , that the things only which can be 
touched or l^nd^d^Jiaye being or^essejnce^ because jtney 
define being and body as one, and if any one eîse says that 
what is noj ^a_body existe they altogether despise him , and 
mil hear of nothing but body. ^ """""" 

Theaet. I have often met with such men, and terrible fellows 
they are. 

Str. And that is the reason why their opponents cautiously 
défend themselves from above, out of an unseen world, 
mightily contending that true essence consiste of certain 
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i ntelligible and incorporeal ideas ; the bodies of the material- Sophist. 
ists, which by tKeïrT are îïlaintainèd lo BëHffiê~vëry f fuffi","tfiey Stranger, 
break up into little bits by their arguments, and affirm them Theae T etus - 
to be, not essence, but génération and motio n. Between the 
two armies, Theaetetus, there is always _an endless conflict 
raging concerning thèse matters. 
Theàëf. True." 

Str. Let us ask each party in turn, to give an account of 
that which they call essence. 

Theaet. How shall we get it out of them ? 

Str. With those who make being to consist in ideas, there J he ldeal - 
will be less difficulty, for they are civil peopie enough ; but ç^** 6 
there will be very great difficulty, or rather an absolute enough, 
impossibility, in getting an opinion out of those who drag Maurialists 
everythin g down to .juatter. Shall I tell you what we must mustbe 

(Jo ? " improved 

* before they 

Theaet. What? canbe 

Str. Let us, if we can, really improve them ; but if this is ^ oned 
not possible, let us imagine them to be better than they are, 
and more willing to answer in accordance with the rules of 
argument, and then their opinion will be more worth having ; 
for that which better men acknowledge has more weight than 
that which is acknowledged by inferior men. Moreover we 
are no respecters of persons, but seekers after truth. 

Theaet. Very good. 

Str. Then now, on the supposition that they are improved, 
let us ask them to state thçir views, and do you interpret 
them. 

Theaet. Agreed. 

Str. Let them say whether they would admit that there is The latter 
such a thing as a morta l animal. miTthatln 
Theaet. Of course they would. the mortal 

Str. And do they no t acknowledge this to b e a body having ^™^ s 

a SOUI ? seul, au d 

Theaet Certainly they do. that the 

Str. Meaning to say that t he soûl is s omething which t^^and 

existS? ^ wise; and 

2A7 Theaet. True. ^ 
Str. And do they not say that one soul is just, and another say of soûl, 
unjust, and that one soul is wise, ànôTanbther foolish ? they would 
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The 'aborigènes' are already improving. 



Sopkist. 

Strangb*, 
Theaeteti/s. 



venture to 
assert that 
the moral 
qualities 
are cor- 
poreal. 



What is 
the nature, 
common to 
the cor- 
poreal and 
rocorporeal, 
which we 
indicate 
when we 
say that 
both «are*? 



It isa 
power of 
affecting 



TheaeL Certainly. 

Str. And that the just and wise soul becomes just and wise 

by thg BQSSeSSiûfl ûLjuStfce wicHnm^anH tha oppnQÎt^ 

under opposite circumstances ? 
TheaeL Yes, they do. 

Sir. But surely that which may be présent or may be 
absent will be admitted by them to exist ? 
TheaeL Certainly. 

Str. And, allo wing that justice, wisdom, the other virtues, 
and their opposites exist7 as well as a soul in which they 
inhere, do they affirm any of them to be visibîe~ancT tangible, 
or ar e they ail invisible ? 

lheaeL They would say that hardly any of them are visible. 

Str. And would they say that they are corporeal ? 

TheaeL They would distinguish : the soul would be said by 
them to have a body ; but as to the other qualities of justice, 
wisdom, and the like, about which you asked, they would not 
venture either to deny Jhdr^xjslence^^Qr Jo. maintain that 
they were ail corporeal. 

Sir. Verily, Theaetetus, I perceive a great improvement in 
them; the real aborigines, chi ldren of t he dragon's teeth, 
would have been deterred by no shame at ail, but would 
have obstinately asserted that nothin g is which they are n ot 
able to squeeze in their hands. 

TheaeL That is pretty much their notion. 

Sir. Let us push the question ; for if they will admit that 
any, even the smallest particle of being, is in corpo real, it is 
enough ; they must then say what that nature is which is 
common to both the corporeal and incorporeal, and which 
they have in their m ind's eve when they say of both of them 
that they ' are.' Perhaps they may be in a difficulty ; and if 
this is the case, there is a possibility that they may accept a 
notion of ours respecting the nature of being, having. nothing j 
of their own to offer. 

TheaeL What is the notion ? Tell me, and we shall soon 
see. 

Str. My no tion would be, that anything which posses ses 
any sort of power to affect another, or to be affected by 
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another, if only for a single moment, however trifling the Sophist. 
càuse and however slight th e ettect. hâsT ejjflj^^ r and strancer, 
I hold that thejfe finition of bei ng is simgl^^wer. Theaetetus. 

TheaeU They accept your suggestîon7having nothing better a7îd 
of their own to offer. af^.^ 
Str. Very good ; perhaps we, as well as they, may one day \ 
248 change our minds ; but, for the présent, this may be regard ed 1 
as the undersfanding which is established with them. ' 
Theaet Agreed. 

Str. Let us now go to the friends of ideas; of their Nowwe 
opinions, too, you shall be the interpréter. friends of* 

Theaet I will. ideas.— 
Str. To them we say — You would distinguish essence from The r 

~ w acknow- 

generation? ]tdge3L 
Theaet. ' Yes/ they reply. distinction 
Str. And you would allow that we participate in génération j^^| on 
with the body, and through perception, but we participate andes- 
with the soul through thought in true essence ; and__gss£nce JjJJJ^"* 
y ou would affirm to be alw aysjhe same and im mutable, participate 
wherP^ jjgngrA^p nr Wpming variai? fomer with 

Theaet Yes ; that is what we should affirm. the body 

Str. Well. fair sirs, we say to them, what is this participa- and in lbe 
. . ' r/t^r^ - i_ latter with 

tion, which you assert of both ? Do you agrée with our tne soul. 

récent définition ? And what 

Theaet What définition ? is this par- 

Str. We said that being was an active or passive energy. ^jÇ^JJ,' 

[ arising out of a certain power which proceeds from éléments defined, 

I meeting with one another. Perhaps your ears, Theaetetus, {jj^J"*' 

may fail tcTcatclî their answer, which I recognize because I power of 

have been accustomed to hear it. suffièring? 

Theaet And what is their answer ? 

Str. They deny the truth of what we were just now saying But they 

to the aborigines about existence. deny **** 

0 appro- 
Theaet. What Was that ? priateness 

Str. Any p ower o Tdoing^or sufferingjn a degree however ^g^^ 
slight was hel3 by usto be a~suTfïcient definitiôrTôr.being ? of bà ngt 

Theaet True. ' ~ 

Str. They deny this, and say that the power of doing or 
suffering is confined to becoming, .and that neither power is 
applicabîêTo^eîngi 
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T/ie answer of the Idealists. 



Sophist. Theaet. And is there not some truth in what they say ? 
Strancer, Str. Y es ; but our reply will be, that we want to ascertain 
Theaetetus. f rom them more distinctly, whether they further admit that 
They admit the soul knows, and that being or essence is known,, 
that^he 1 " Theaet. There can be no doubt that they say so. 
soul knows Str. And is knowing and being known doing or suffering, 
being^ 1 or Dot h> or * s one doing and the other suffering, or has 
known. neither any share in either ? 

in^and* Theaet. Clearly, neither has any share in either ; for if they 
being say anything else, they will contradict themselves. 
actî^cTand ^ ir * * understand ; but they will allow that if to know is 
passive. active, then, of course, to be known is passive. And on^îhts 
if being is vie\v being, in so far as it is known, is acted upon by know- 
actedupon, ledge, and is therefore in motion; for that which is in a 
motion — " state rest cannot °e acted upon, as we affirm. 
an attribute Theaet. True. 

îTfc and W th Str. And, O heavens, can we ever be made to believe that 
souî, motion and life and soul and mind are not présent with 

beiongsto P er ^ ect being? Can we imagine that being is devoid of life 
perfect and mind, and exists in awfuî unmèaningness an everlasting 
W»* fixture ? ~~~ 

Theaet. That would be a dreadful thing to admit, Stranger. 

Str. But shall we say that bei ng ha s mind and not life ? . 

Theaet. How is that possible ? 

Str. Or shall we say that both inhere in perfect being, but 
that it has no soul which contains them ? 

Theaet. And in what other way can it contain them ? 

Str. Or that being has mind and life and soul, but although 
endowed with soul remains absolutely unmoved ? 

Theaet. Ail three suppositions appear to me to be irra- 
tional. 

Str. Under being, then, we must include motion, and that 
which is moved. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Then, Theaetetus, our inference is, that J f there is n o 
motion, neither is there any mind anywhere, or about any- 
thîng-or belonging to any one. 
Theaet. Quite true. 
But rest, Str. And yet this equally follows, if we grant that ail things 

as wcl 1 as » « • • . — r — ■ ■ ■ — t > — 1 

motion, is are ln motion— upon this view too mind has no existence. 
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to the 
existence of 



TheaeL How so ? Sophist. 

Str. Do you think that sameness of condition and mode strakce», 
and subject could ever exist without a principle of rest ? Theaetetus. 

TheaeL Certainly not. " ^ — necessary 

Str. Can you see how without them mind could exist, or 
corne into existence anywhere ? mind 

TheaeL No. 

Str. And surely contend we must in every possible way 
against him who would annihilate knowledge and reason and 
mind, and yet ventures to speak confidently about anything. 

TheaeL Yes, with ail our might. 

Str. Then the philosopher, who has the truest révérence and the 
for thèse qualities, can not possibly accept the notion of those w a\ I< ^ i ° pher 
who say that the whole is at restj either as unit y or in many mand both. 
forms: and he wïïl be utteriy deaf to thqse who assert ~ * ,. 
universal motion. As childrén^say entreatingly ' Give us 
both/ so he will include both the moveable and immoveable 
in his définition of being and ail. 

TheaeL Mosttrue. ^ 

Str. And now, do we not seem to have gained a fair notion 
of being ? 
TfœàW. Yes truly. 

Str. Alas, Theaetetus, methinks that we are now only 
beginning to see the real difficulty of the enquiry into the 
nature of it. 

TheaeL What do you mean ? 

Str. O my friend, do you not see that nothing can exceed 
our ignorance, and yet we fancy that we are saying some- 
thing good ? 

TheaeL I certainly thought that we were ; and I do not at 
ail understand how we never found out our desperate case. 
250 Str. Reflect : after having made thèse admissions, may we We must 
not be justly asked the same questions which we ourselves <i uest j on 

ourselves 

were asking of those who said that ail was hot and cold ? as we 
TheaeL What were they? Will you recall them to my questioncd 

J J the Dual- 

mind i ists.— Rest 

Str. To be sure I will, and I will remind you of them, by andmoUon, 

putting the same questions to you which I did to them, and tothodst : 

then we shall get on. but what is 

TheaeL True. €xistence? 
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Rest and motion are alike included under being. 



Sùphist. 

ST RANGEE, 

Tkeastktus. 



Itissome ] 
third thing 
induding 
rest and 
motion, yet 
neither of 
them. 



But how 
can a thing 
be neither 
at rest nor 
in motion ?/ 



We are as 
perplexed 
about 
existence 
or being as 
we were 



Str. Would you not say that rest and motion are in the 
moôt entire opposition to one another? 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And yet you would say that both and either of them 
equally are ? 

Theaet. I should. 

Str. And when you admit that both or either of them 
are, do you mean to say that both or either of them are in 
motion? 

Theaet. Certaînly not. 

Str. Or do you wish to imply that they are both at rest, 
when you say that they are ? 
Theaet Of course not 

Str. Then you conceive of being as some third and distinct 
nature, under which rest and motion are alike included ; and, 
observing that they both participate in being, you déclare that 
they are. 

Theaet. Truly we seem to have an intimation that being is 
some third thing, when we say that rest and motion are. 

Str. Then being is not the combination of rest and motion, 
but something différent from them. 
Theaet. So it would appear. 

Str. Being, then, according to its own nature, is neither in 
motion nor at rest. 

Theaet. That is very much the truth. 

Str. Where, then, is a man to look for help who would 
have any clear or fixed notion of being in his mind ? 
Theaet. Where, indeed? 

Str. I scarcely think that he can look anywhere ; for that 
which is not in motion must be at rest, and again, that which 
is not at rest must be in motion ; but being is placed outside 
of both thèse classes. Is this possible ? 

Theaet. Utterly impossible. 

Str. H ère, then, is another thing which we ought to bear 
in mind. 

Theaet. What? 

Str. When we were asked to what we were to assign the 
appellation of not-being, we were in the greatest difficulty : — 
do you remember ? 

Theaet. To be sure. 
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Str. And are we not now in as great a difficulty about SophUt. 



Strawger, 



being? 

Theaet I should say, Stranger, that we are in one which THttAET *™*« 
is, if possible, even greater. ab °ut not ~ 

Str. Then let us acknowledge the difficulty; and as being bemff * 
and not-being are involved in the same perplexity, there is 
hope that when the one appears more or less distinctly, the 
251 other will equally appear ; and if we are able to see neither, 
there may still be a chance of steering our way in between 
them, without any great discrédit. 

Theaet. Very good. y/ 

Str. Let us enquire, then, how we corne to predicate many A way of 
names of the same thing. escape : 

„ 7 & Howis 

Theaet. Give an example. prédication 
Str. I mean that we speak of man, for example, under P ossible? 
many names— that we attribute to him colours and forms and / 
magnitudes and virtues and vices, in ail of which instances / 
and in ten thousand others we not only speak of him as 
a man, but also as good, and having numberless other attri- 
butes ; and in the same way anything else which we originally 
supposed to be one is described by us as many, and under 
many names. 

Theaet. That is true. 

Str. And thus we provide a rich feast for tyros, whether 
young or old ; for there is nothing easier than to argue that 
the one cannot be many, or the many one ; and great is their 
delight in denying that a man is good ; for man, they insist, 
is man and good is good. I dare say that you have met with 
persons who take an interest in such matters — they are often 
elderly men, whose meagre sensé is thrown into amazement 
by thèse discoveries of theirs, which they believe to be the 
height of wisdom. 

Theaet Certainly, I have. 

Str. Then, not to exclude any one who has ever speculated Ut us in- 
at ail upon the nature of being, let us put our questions to jj^j^£ 0 
them as well as to our former friends. deny it. 

Theaet. What questions ? 

Str. Shall we refuse to attribute beinj^t a mot ion and rest, 'There are 
r anything to anything, and assume that they do not mingle, ^Jj^ 
and are incapable of participating in one another? Or shall tives:— 
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The three alternatives: (i) No participation; 



Sophist. 

Strànger, 
Theaetetvs. 

(1) no par- 
ticipation ; 

(2) indis- 
criminate 
partici- 
pation ; 

(3) partici- 
pation of 
some with 
some. ^ 



we gather ail into one class of things communicable with one 
another ?-~Hpr are some things communicable and others 
not? — Wnich of thèse alternatives, Theaetetus, will they 
prefer ? 

TheaeU I have nothing to answer on their behalf. Suppose 
that you take ail thèse hypothèses in turn, and see what are 
the conséquences which follow from each of them. 

Str. Very good, and first let us assume them to say that 
nothing is capable of participating in anything else in any 
respect; in that ~çase_ rest and motion cannot participate in 252 



Thefirsu^being at ail. 



cannot be 
accepted : 
it is dis- 
astrous to 
ail philo- 
sophies, 




and those 
who assert 
it, con- 
tradict 
tbems/Ives 



TheaeL They cannot. 

Str. But would either of them be if not participating in 
being ? < 
TheaeL No. 

Str. Then by this admission everything is instantly over- 
turned, as well the doctrine of universal motion as of uni- 
versal rest, and also the doctrine of those who distribute 
being into immutable and everlasting kinds ; for ail thèse add 
on a notion of being, some affirming that things ' are ' truly in 
motion, and others that they 'are* truly at rest. 

TheaeL Just so. 

Str. Again, those who would at one time compound, and at 
another résolve ail things, whether making them into one and 
out of one creating infinity, or dividing them into finite 
éléments, and forming compounds out of thèse ; whether they 
suppose the processes of création to be successive or con- 
tinuous, would be talking nonsense in ail this if there were 
no admixture. 

TheaeU True. 

Str. Most ridiculous of ail wiil the men themselves be who 
want to carry out the argument and yet forbid us to call any- 
thing, because participating in some affection from another, 
by the name of that other. 

TheaeL Why so ? 

Str. Why, because they are compelled to use the words 'to 
be,' 'apart/ 'from others/ 'in itself/ and ten thousand more, 
which they cannot. give up, but must make the Connecting 
links of discourse ; and therefore they do not require to be 
refuted by others, but their enemy, as the saying is, inhabits 
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the same house with them ; they are always carrying about Sophùt. 
with them an adversary, like the wonderful ventriloquist, 

Eurycles, who out of their own bellies audibly contradicts theaetktus. 
them. 

Theaet. Precisely so ; a very true and exact illustration. 

Str. And now, if we suppose that ail things have the power The second 

of communion with one another— what will follow? ^inv** 1 ^ 

Theaet. Even I can solve that riddle. possible ; 

Str. How? forifit 

__ , , , were true, 

Theaet. Why, because motion îtself would be at rest, and rest wou îd 
rest again in motion, if they could be attributed to one moveand 

. 0 motion 

another. wou id rest 

Str. But this is utterly impossible. 
Theaet Of course. 

Str. Then only the third hypothesis remains. The third 

Theaet. True. ^ alternative 

of com- 

Str. For, surely, either ail things have communion with ail ; munion of 
or nothingNvith any other thing ; or some things communi- some with 
cate with some things and others not. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And two out of thèse three suppositions have been 
found to be impossible. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Every one then, who desires to answer truly, will 
adopt the third and remaining hypothesis of the communion 
of some with some. 
Theaet Quite true. 
153 Str. This communion oÇsoi a&jritb i ^^fi mA Y ^ iUllStCated The 
by the case of letters ; for some letters do not fit each other, ^j^J? 

while Others do. vowels and 

Theaet. Of course. consonants. 

Str. And the vowels, especially, are a sort of bond which 
pervades ail the other letters, so that without a vowel one 
consonant cannot be joined to another. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. n»\ ^vf>ry "P* k™w ffffflf jf"*™ «ni «ni 
what ? Or is urt rrqnîrrîd in nrdtr to 1 
Theaet. Art is requir 
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The science of dialectic. 



Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Theabtbtus. 

and of 

musical 

notes. 



As the 
granv 
marian 
and mu- 
sician know 
what letters 
, and notes 
nghtly 
combine 
with one 
another, so 
the dia- 
lectician 
knows what 
classes 
have com- 
munion 
wîth each 
other and 
what not. 



4^' 



He is the 
classifier 
and only 
tnie philo- 
sopher. 




Str. What art ? 

Theaet. The art of grammar. 

Str. And is not thîs also crue of sounds high and low? — 
Is not he who has the art to know what sounds mingle, a 
musician, and he who is ignorant, not a musician ? 

Theaet Y es. 

Str. And we shall find this to be generaïly true of art or 
the absence of art. 
Theaet Of course. 

Str. And as classes are admitted by us in like manner to 
be some of them capable and others incapable of inter- 
mixture, must not he who \vould rightly show what kinds 
will unité and what will not, pr oceed by the help of science 
in the path of argument ? And will h e not ask if the co nnect- 
ing links are universal, jjn d_so c apa STe of intermixtu re with 
ail things; and a gaîn, in di visions, whether thg re are not 
other uni versai classes, which m ake tnem_po ssible ? 

Theaet To be sure he^will rèquire science, and, if I am not 
mistaken, the very greatest of ail sciences. 

Str. How are we to call it ? By Zeus, have we not lighted 
unwittingly upon our free and noble science, and in looking 
for the Sophi st have we not ente rtained the philosopher 
unawares ? y'~^ ~ 

Theaet What do you mean ? 

Str. Should we n ot say that the division accord ing to 
classes, which neither makes the same other, nor makes ot her 
the same, is the busi ness of the dialectical scien ce? 

Theaet That is what we should say. 

Str. Then, surely, he who can^Ayi de rightly is abl e to see 
clearly one form pervadinga scat tered multi tude, and many 
différent forms contained unoîèX gne high er fbrm ; and again, 
one form knit together into a single whole and pervading 
many such wholes, and many jkrmv.existing onlyMn sépara- 
tion and isolation. This Ja^thgjt n o wîedge of classes whi ch 
détermines where they can have communion with one anotfier 
and where not. 

Theaet Quite true. 

Str. And the art of dialectic would be attributed by you 
only to the philosopher pure and true ? 
Theaet. Who but he can be worthy ? 



The three chief kinds: Being, Re$t> Motion. 
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Str. In this région we shaîl always discover the philo- 
sopher, if we look for him ; like the Sophist, he is not easily 
254 discovered, but for a différent reason. 
Theaet. For what reason ? 

Str. Because the Sophist runs away into the darkness of 
not-being, in which he has learned by habit to feel about, and 
cannot be discovered because of the darkness of the place. 
Is not that true ? 

Theaet It seems to be so. 

Str. And the p hilos opher, always holding converse t hrough 
reason 'with the îdea of' being, is also dark from excess 7>F 
light; fo r the soûls of the VPWY haw UQ eye which can 
endure the vision o f th^ cjj v^e^ 

Theaet Yes ; that seems to be qui te as true as the other. 

Str. Well, the philosopher may hereafter be more fully 
considered by us, if we are disposed ; but the Sophist must 
clearly not be allowed to escape until we have had a good 
look at him. 

Theaet Very good. 

Str. Since, then, we are agreed that some classes have a 
communion with one another, and others not, and some have 
communion with a few and others with many, and that there 
is no reason why some should not have universal communion 
with ail, let us now pursue the enquiry, as the argument 
suggests, not in relation to ail ideas, lest the multitude of 
them should confuse us, but let us select a few of those 
which are reckoned to be the principal ones, and consider 
their several natures and their capacity of communion with 
one another, in order tha t if we are not able to apprehen d 
with perfect clearness the notio ns of being and not-beiny. we 
may at leasrïïSTt^ll sliuii ln thecc^sidej^on ôFthem, so far 
as they corne within thè scope of ïKe présent enquîfy,*irp^- 
adventure we may be allowed to assert the reality _pf not- 
being, and yet escape unscathed. 
Theaet We must do so. 

Str. The most important of ail the gênera are those which 
we were just now mentioning— b eing and rest and motion , 
Theaet. Yes, by far. — 
Str. And two of thèse are, as we affirm, incapable of com- 
munion with one another. 



Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Theaet etus. 



\ 

v 



The philo- 
sopher is 
hidden 
from excess 
Of light ; 
the Sophîst 
from the 
darkness of 
the place 
in which 
he lives. 



Let us 
examine 
some of the 
principal 
kinds, with 
référence 
to their 
power of 
intercom- 
munion. 



Most im- 
portant of 
ail are 
being, rest, 
and motion, 
of which 
tho two 
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388 Reasons for adding a fourth 

SophUt. Il Theaet Quite incapable. 
Stranger, Il Str. Whereas being surely has communion with both of 
TH ^ T ^/ihem, for both of them are? 
latterhoid/{ Theaet Of course. 

communion ~ _ 

with being, Str. That makes up three of them. 

with n0t Theaet To be sure. 

another. S ir - And each of them is other than the remaining two, 

They are DUt the same w * tn itself - 

other than Theaet True. 

oAerTïmt But tnen > wnat k tne meaning of thèse two words, 

the same 'same' and 'other'? Are they two new kinds other than 

s«Wes hem ^ e tnree > and yet always of necessity intermingling with 

'Same' them, and are we to have five kinds instead of three ; or when 

and 'other* we speak of the same and other, are we unconsciously 

two^ew* speaking of one of the three first kinds ? 255 

kinds. Theaet Very likely we are. 

For they Str. But, surely, motion and rest are neither the other nor 

are not .u^ 
identical the Same « 

withmotion Theaet Howisthat? 

and rest ; . ^ r Whatever we attribute to motion and rest in common, 
l cannot be either of them. 
Theaet Why not ? 

Str. Because motion would be at rest and rest in motion, 
for either of them, being predicated of both, will compel the 
other to change into the opposite of its own nature, because 
partaking of its opposite. 
Theaet Quite true. 

Str. Yet they surely both partake of the same and of the 
other ? 

Theaet Yes. 

Str. Then ifre must not assert that motion, any more than 

rest, is either the same or the other. 
Theaet No ; we must not. 
nor is Str. But are we to conceive that being and the same are 

S* identical? 
with* the Theaet Possibly. 

SAme ; Str. But if they are identical, then again in saying that 
motion and rest have being, we should also be saying that 
they are the same. 

Theaet Which surely cannot be. 
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Str. The n beingand the same cannot be one« Sophist. 
TheaeL Scarcely. Strance», 
Str. Then we m ay sup pose rh^m^ pb be a fourth class , Theaktetus. 
which is now to be added to the three others. 
TheaeL Quite true. z^^ 5 ^ 

Str. And shall we call t he (otherja fifth class ? Or noryet 
should we consider being andoth^WDetwo names of the ^ r . the 
same class ? "~ ~ " which is 

TheaeL Very likely. # 

S/r. But you would agrée, if I am not mistaken, that exist- nçve r 
Rnr^ ff arfr rplatiw a fi w^H as absolute ? ' absolute. 

TheaeL Certain ly. — — , 

5/r. And t he other is always relative to other ? >^-£^ 
TheaeL True. ~ -^^^ 

S/r. But this would not be the case unless being and the 
other entirely differed; fo r, if the other. like beinfr were 
afr^nliiff» w^ll as ^ relative^ then thçre wpul d haye been 
a kind of other which was not other than other. And now ^ 
we find that what is^other must of necessity be what it is in 
relation to fiomr ftther. , ™" - 

TheaeL That is the true state of the case. 
Str. The n we m ust admit the other as the fifth of our 
selected classes. """""" 
TheaeL Yes. 

Str, And the fifth class pervades ail classes, for they ail This fifth 
differ f rom one another r not by reason of their own n ature , ? l t ^^ jer . 
but becau se they partake of the idea of the other. pervades 

TheaeL Quite true. "*~ ~ ail classes. 

Str. Then let us now put the case with référence to each t0 

of the five. tinguish 

TheaeL How? them - 

Str. First there i s motion, which we affirm to be abs olutely Thus 

'other' than rest : what else can we say ? motion is 

. t • other than 

TheaeL It is so. rest _i. e . 

Str. And therefore is not rest. »s not rest ; 

TheaeL Certainly not. 

Str. And yet is f beçause partaking of being. partakesof 

256 TheaeL TrulT^ bein «' 

Str. Again, motion is other than the same ? It is other 
TheaeL Just so. th< \ 

^ same and 
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The intercommunion of the five classes. 



Sophùt. 

Stranger, 
Thbaetetls. 

not the 
sa me, but 
in. différent 
sensés. 




Again, 
motion is 
other than 
the other ; 
and there- 
fore other 
and not 
other. 



ri 



(\. 



Once more, 
motion is 
other than 
being, yet 
partakes of 



Str. And is therefore not the same. 
Theaet. It is not. 

Str. Yet, surely, motion is the same, because ail things 
partake of the same. 
Theaet. Very true. 

Str. Then we must admit, and not object to say, that 
motion is the same and is not the same, for we do not apply 
the terms 'same' and 'not the same/ in the same sensé; 
but we call it the 'same/ in relation to itself, because par- 
taking of the same ; and not the same, because having com- 
munion with the other, it is thereby severed from the same, 
and has become not that but other, and is therefore rightly 
spoken of as * not the same.* 

Theaet. To be sure. 

Str. And if absolute motion in any point of view partook 
of rest, there would be no absurdity in calling motion 
stationary. 

Theaet. Quite right, — that is, on the supposition that some 
classes mingle with one another, and others not. 

Str. Th at such _ a communion of kinds is according to 
nature, we JiâsLMl ^Y proved 1 befo re we arnved at this 
part of our discussion. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Let us proceed, then* May we not say that motion is 
other than the other, having been also proved by us to be 
other than the same and other than rest ? 

Theaet. That is certain. 

Str. T hen, according to this view, motion is other and 
also n ot ot her ? ~ 
Theaet. True. 

Str. What is the next step ? Shall we say that motion is 
other than the three and not other than the fourth, — for we 
agreed that there are five classes about and in the sphère of 
which we proposed to make enquiry ? 

Theaet. Surely we cannot admit that the number is less 
than it appeared to be just now. 

Str. Then we may without fear contend that motion is 
(other than being ? 

1 Cp. supra> 252. 
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AU things are and are not. 
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TheaeL Without the least fear. Sophist. 
Str. The plain resuit is that motion, since it par takes of strangek, 
being, really is and also is not ? tmacttus. 
TheaeL Nothing can be plainer. being, and 

Str. Thenjot^being necessari]^_exists in the case of ànTis°not. S 
motion and of every class ; for the nature of the other enter- Tllus there 
ing into them all ^ makes each of them other than bein g, and is found to 
so JiûiizÊxistent ; and therefore of ail of them, in like manner, exigence 
we may truly say that they are not ; and againTuiasmuch as of not- 
they partake of b^ing/thaTïh^yareand are^xTsTefïï. thTcase of 

TheaeL So we may assume. motion, 
Str. E very class, then f has plurality of being and infinity ned 
o f not-being._ nature of 

TheaeL So we must infer. anV^' 
Str. And being itself may be said to be other than the 

every other 

other kinds. kind, being 

TheaeL Certainly. ccpted. 
Str. Then we may infer that being is not, in respect of as For being 
many other things as there are ; for not being thèse it is !* ^ ^ ul 
1 itself one, and is not the other things, which are infinité in other 
jnumber. things * 
TheaeL That is not far from the truth. 

Str. And we must not quarrel with this resuit, since it is 
of the nature of classes to have communion with one another ; 
and if any one dénies our présent statement [viz. that being 
is not, etc.], let him first argue with our former conclusion 
[i.e. respectin g the communi on of ideas], and then he may 
proceed to argue with what follows.' 

TheaeL Nothing can be faire r. 

Str. Let me ask you to consider a further question. 
TheaeL What question ? 

Str. W hen we_ speak of not-being, we speak, J sjjnjgûse, — 
not o f something opposed to being, but only différen t. 
TheaeL What do you mean ? 

Str. When we speak of something as not great, does the 
expression seem to you to impîy wha t is little any more than 
whatisequal? ~~ — _ 

Théaél. T Certainly not. 

Str. The négative particles, ov and when prefixed to ^" t ^ tlve 
words, do not imply opposition, but only différence from the does nol 
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Sophist. 

Stranger, 
Theaetetus. 

i m pl y oppo- 
sition, but 
only différ- 
ence. 

The parts 
of other- 
ness or 
différence 
and of 
knowledge 
correspond: 
the former 
are ex- 
pressed by 
prefixing 
1 not ' to 
the names 
of the cor- 
responding 
parts of 
knowledge. 



Thus the 
not-beauti- 
ful is the 
other of the 
beautiful, 
and is 
equally real 
with it. 




And so of 
other 
things. 



words, or more correctly from the things represented by the 
words, which ïonow tnem~ 
TheaeL Quite true. 

Str. There is another point to be considered, if you do not 
object. 

TheaeL What is it? 

Str. The na ture of the other appears to me to be divide d 
into fractions like knowledge. 
TheaeL Howso? 

Str. Knowledge, like the other, is one ; £nd yet the various 
parts of knowledge have each of them their own particular 

name, frenre there are manyarfs anH kinds nf knowledge. 

TheaeL Quite true. 

Str. And is not the case the same with the parts of the 
other, which is also one ? 

TheaeL Very likely ; but will you tell me how ? 

Str. There is some part of the other which is opposed to 
the beautiful ? 

TheaeL There is. 

Str. Shall we say that this has or has not a name ? 
TheaeL It has ; for whatever we call not-beautiful is other 
thanthe beautiful, not than something else. 
Str. And now tell me anotner tmngi 
TheaeL What? 

Str. Is the not- beautiful anything but this— an existence 
parted off from a certain kind of existence, and again from 
another point of view opposed to an existing somethin g ? 

TheaeL True. 

Str. Then the not-beautiful turns out to be the oppositio n 
of Jbeing to being ? 
TheaeL Very true. 

Str. But upon this view, is the beautiful a more real and 
the not-beautiful a less real existence ? 
TheaeL Not at ail. 

Str. And the n ot-great may be said to exist> equally with 258 
the great ? 
TheaeL Yes. 

Str. And, in the same way, the just must be placed in the 
same category with the not-just — the one cannot be said to 
have any more existence than the other. 



Beyond Parmenides. 
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Theaet True.. Sopkist. 

Str. The same may be said of other things ; seeing that songer, 

the nature of t he other has a real existence, the parts of th is THEAgTCTUS< 
nature must equally be supposed to exist. 

Theaet Of course. 

Str. Then, as would appear, the opposition of a part of the The oppo- 
other, and of a part of being, to one another ; is, if I may 

venture to say so, as trulv essence as being itself, and parts of 

i mplies not the opposite of being, but only what is other j^g ?» d 

than being. also being. 

^Theaet Beyond question. 
Str. What then shall we call it ? 

Theaet Cjear1y f not-heîn g ; and this is the verv nature for _ 

Str. And has not this, as you were saying, as real an Not-being 
existence as any other class ? May I not say with confidence " f ^£ 
that not-being has an assured existence, and a nature of its 
own ? ~Just as thé great was fôlMd to-be- great - and the 
beautiful beautiful, and the not-great not-great, and the not- 
beautiful not-beautiful, in the same manner not-being has 
been found to be and is not-being, and is to be reckoned one 
among the many classes of being. Do you, Theaetetus, still 
feel any doubt of this ? 

Theaet None whatever. 

Str. Do you observe that our scepticism has carried us 
beyonjltfafc. range Ot„iï,fflfl£n^ * 
Theaet. In what? 

Str. We have advanced to a further point, and shown him 
more than he forbad us to investigate. 
Theaet Howisthat? 
Str. Why, because he says — 

* N ot-being never is 1 , and ifrft" L "~T t^Y »h»"fi Ms from this way of 
enquiry.* 

Theaet Yes, he says so. 

Str. Whereas, we have not only proved that things which which in- 
are not are, but we have shown what form of being not-being other 
is; for we have shown that the nature of the other is, and is thansomc 

given thing. 

1 Reading tovto fary. 
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Not-being is relation. 




Sophist. distributed over ail things in their relations to one another, 
s r ranger, and whatever part of the other is contrasted with being, this 
Theaetetus. j s p rec i se îy w hat we have ventured to call not-being. 

TheaeL And surely, Stranger, we were qui te right. 

Let not any one say, the n, that while ja ffirming the ~ ^ 
opposition of not-being to bein % f we still assert the being^of /jt^* 
not-being ; for as to whether there is an o pposite of being, to , 
that enquiry we have long said ffood-bve— i t_mav or may not J È 
Our theory bej and may or may not be capable of définition. But as 259 
ihecpm-" touching our présent account oî^of-ïïètrig ; ^leT"a"man either 
muinon o f convince us of error, or, so long as he cannot, he too must 
say, as we are saying, th at the re is a c ommunion of cla sses, 
~ and that being, and différence or other7 traverse ail things 

and mutually interpcnetrate, so that the other partakes of y^J 
being, and by reason of this participation is, and yet is not 1 4 * 
that of which it partakes, but, nther, flpH heing Qth p r *ban ^^ t ?" v 
f\ ^ being, it is clearly a necessity riiat not-being sh(Mild be. And ^ 
\ agàin,T>emg, through pTartalting of the other, becomes a class 
other than the remaining classes, and being other th an ail of 
them, is npt each one of them, and\p not ail the restv so that 1 r~> j 

-\ Undoubte^dly tl^re_are fhni^nds L "pon thousanHs nf'f?^ \p . rr^<^ 

» 1 w h]fh hpînyr jc| not and ail other things, whether regarded q ^i^? 



individ ually or collectively, in many respects are, and in 



many ^respects are no Jt^_ î/t^cj - 

TheaeL True. ^rt' 
We shouid S/r. And he who is sceptical of this ' contradiction, must 
verbal"* think how he can find something better to say ; or if he sees 
puzzles. a puzzle, and his pleasure is to drag words this way and that, 
the argument wiil prove^to him, that he is not making a 
worth y use of his faculties ; TorTïïëre 'is no charm in such 
puzzles, and there is no difficulty in detecting them ; but we 
can tell him of something else the pursuit of which is noble 
and also difficult. 
TheaeL What is it ? 

Str. A thing of which I have already spoken ; — letting 
alone thèse puzzles as involving no difficulty, he shouid be 
able to follow and critieize in détail every argu ment, and 
when a man says that the"same is in a manner ofoen or thaÇ 
othe r, is the same, to understand and réfute him from his own 
point of view, and in the same respect in which he asserts 



The nature of discourse. 



either of thèse affections. But to show that somehow and in Sophist. 
some sensé the same is othe r. or the other sa me r pr the gr eat stranger, 
small, or the like unlike ; and to delight in always bringîng Theaktetus. 
forwaftf~~sllc1r~c^nW is no real réfutation, but is 

cîearly the new-born babe of some one who is only beginning 
to approach the problem of being. 
TheaeL To be sure. 

Str. For certa inly, m y friend, the attempt to geparateall I 
existences from o ne another is a farbansja anAiittexIy-uûr,— ./ 
worthy of an educated or philosophical mind. 

TheaeL Why so ? 

Str. The attempt at uni versai séparation is the final anni- 
260 hilation of ail reasoning ; for onlv by the union of conceptions 
with one another do we attain to disc ourse of reason. 
TheaeL True. 

Str. And, observe that we were only just in time in making 
a résistance to surh separatists, and compelling them to 
admit that one thing mingles with another. 

TheaeL Why so ? "~ 

Str. Why, that we mi ^ht be able to assert discourse to be The utter 
a kind of being ; f or if we could not, the worst of ail co n- j^™ 1 ^" 
séquences would tôllow; we should have no philosophy. A^ore- ences would 
over, the necessity for determining the nature of discourse depriveus 
presses upon us at this moment ; if utterly deprived of it, we coureë, and 
could no more hold discourse; and deprived of it we sh ould be without 
if we admitted that there was no admixture of natures at ail. œdu 

TheaeL Very true. But I do not understand why at this have no 

moment We must H^mm^ the nafn re nf dj srrmrc:^ philosophy. 

Str. Perhaps you will see more clearly by the help of the 
following explanation. 

TheaeL What explanation ? 

Str. Not-heinpr has, V^n acknowledg ed by us to be one 
among many cl asses diffused over ail b eing. 
TheaeL True. 

Str. And thence arises the question, wheth er not-bei ng 
mingles with opinion and lan guage. 

TheaeL How so ? 

Str. If not4ieiag<Jia£*sno^j)^^ 
things must be true; but if not-beino: has a p art, then false 
opinion and false speech are possible, for to think or to say 
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Are /aise opinion and /a/se speech possible? 



Sopkist. what is not — is falsehood, which thus anses in the région of 
Strakcbe, thought and in speech. 
Theaetctus. Theaet That is quite true. 

Str. And where there is fals ehood surely there must be 
deceit. 

Theaet. Yes. 

We îeft Sir. And if there i s dece it, then ail things must be full of 

£ C the PhiSt ' idols and ima S es f nd fendes? 
région of Theaet. To "RTsure. 

d«^i?' ^ tr ' * nt < ? tnat région the Sophist. as we said, ma de his ^ 

tïïrpqgg- escape, anà, w hen h e had got there, denied the very possi- 

blEE? bility of falsehood ; ncToné^Tie~axgued, eittiêT conceïve3 or 'fo r^T 

^^^ d ' utter ed falsehood, inasmuc hjisj^t-^n^ did^notJn,,gtf\y,ja»y. _.. 

that not- p artake of beihg. ■ 

Si Theaet. True. 

to partake Sir. And now, not-being has been shown to partake of 

Thisline of heing, a nd therefore he will not continue fighting in this 

defence can direction, but he will probably say that some ideas partake of 

bemain" " ot-heing, and some not, and that language and opinion are 

tained. ofthe non-partaking class ; and ne will still fight to the death 

Yet he wfli againsFthe existence of theJmage-making and phant astic ar t. V 

still évade . , . . , , , ^7~7=* °~ V- 

usby in which we have placed him, because, a s he wi ll say, opinion ^-j 
denying and language do not partake of not-being, and unless this * 
lnd^- 10n participation~ëxists, there can be no such thing as falsehood. f -~ w 
guage par- And, with the view of meeting this évasion, we must begin by /'*"- 
nm-beLg enquiring into the nature of languag e, o pinio n, and i magina 
tion, in order that when we find them we may find also that 
they have commu nion with no t-being. and, having made out 261 
the connexion of them, may thus pro ve that falsehood exists; p 
and therein we will imprison t he Sophist, if he deserves it y _ , ^ Ij, 
or, if not, we will let Hîm go again and look for him in " a ^<l 
another class. 

Theaet Certainly, Stranger, there appears to be truth in 
what was said about the Sophist at first, that he was of a 
class not easily caught, for he seems to have abundance of 
defences, which he throws up, and which must every one of 
them be stormed before we can re ach the man himself. And 
even now, we have with difficulty got through his first 
defence, which is the not -beinfi of nn^K^în^ ar^j jn | y™> is 
another ; for we have still to show that falsehood exists in 
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the sphère of language and opinion, and there will be another Sophût. 

and another line of defence without end. strawgkk, 

Str. Any one, Theaetetus, who is able to advance even a T » RA » TKTUS - 
little ought to be of good cheer, for what would he who is 
dispirited at a little progress do, if he were making none at 
ail, or even undergoing a repuise ? Such a faint heart, as the 
proverb says, will never take a city : but now that we have sue- 

ceeded thus far, the citadel is ours, and what remains is easier. """" 

Theaet Very true. 

Str. Then, as I was saying, let us first of ail obtain a con- We want 

ception of lang uage and op inion, in order that we may have ^° < ^ in 

clearer grounds for\ 4etermin ing, whether not-being has any conception 

concern with them, or whethëFtheuâre both alw ays true, and of lan " ^ 

_ — ' ■»■ ■ -■ ■ — —s . 1 ., , .gn a ge and 

neither of them ever taise . opinion. 
Theaet True. 

Str. Then, now, let us spe ak of names, as before we were 
speaking of i deas and letters ; for that is the direction in 
which the answer may be expected. 

Theaet And what is the question at issue about names ? As with 

Str. The question at issue is whet her ai l names may be letters » 

/ ■ * "« sowith 

connected with one another, or none, or only some of them» names • 



Theaet ClêarTyTRe IastTs true, ^ <*ày s 

Str. I understand you to say that words which have a cormcctc d. 
meaning when in séquence mavjse connected, butTflai WOids 
which have no meaning when in séquence cannot be con- 
nected? 

Theaet What are you saying ? 

Str. What I thought that you intended when you gave 
your assent ; for there are two sorts of intimation of being 
which are given by the voice. 

Theaet What are they ? 

Str. One of them is called nouns, and the other verbs . 
Theaet Describe them. — - 



262 Str. That w hich dénotes action we call a verb. 

Theaet True. " 

S/r. And the other, which is an articulate mark set on ^ 4h^w>v 

those who do the actions, we call a~noun. ™'" ~~ s 

Theaet Quite true. 

Str. A succession of nouns only is not a sentence, any Neither 
more than of verbs without nouns. n^HertT* 
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The simplest form of sentence. 



Sopkût, 

Sthakgkk, 
Theàetetus. 

alone make 
a sentence. 



A sentence 
must faave 
a siibject, 
and be of 
a certain 
quality, — 
i. e. true or 
false. 



Theaet. I do not understand you. 

Str. I see that when you gave your assent you had some- 
thing else in your mind. But what I intended to say was, 
that a mère succession of nouns or of verbs is not discourse. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Str. I mean that words like 'walks,' 'runs/ 'sleeps/ or 
any other words whiçh dénote action, however many of them 
you string together, do not mak e discourse. 

Theaet How can they? — — 

Str. Or, again, when you say 'lion/ 'stag/ 'horse/ or any 
other words which dénote agents— neither in this way of 
stringing words together do you attain to discourse ; for 
there is no expres sion of action or inaction, or of t he ex ist- 

ence 61 fiXlfi^rtf*» nr nnn-ftYictftnpp inHirat^ hy {hft «rO^ds, 

un tjl verbs are m jngledjwith nouns ; then the words fit, and 
the smallest combination of them forms language7and is the 
simplest and leastjbrm of dîscourse: ^ 

Theaet. Again I ask, What do you mean ? 

Str. When any one says 1 Ajnan learns/ should you not 
call this the simplest and least of sentences ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Yes, for he now arrives ai jtl^jDojnt _of giving an 
int imation about something which i s,j)r is becpming, or has 
become, or will be. And he not only names, but he does 
something, by Connecting verbs with nouns; and therefore 
we say that he discour ses, and to this connexion of words w e 
give the name of discourse. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And as there are some things which fît one another, 
and other things which do not fit, so there are some vocal 
signs which do, and others which do not, combine and form 
discourse. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

Str. There is another small matter. 

Theaet What is it? 

Str. A sentence must and cannot help having ajsubject^/ 
Theaet True. " ~ ~~~ 

Str. And must be of a certain quali ty. 
Theaet Certainly. ~ 

Str. And now let us mind what we are about. 
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Theaet. We must do so. Sophist. 
Str. I will repeat a sentence to you in which a thingand Etranger, 
an action are combined, by the help of a noun and/aver6 ; 
and you shall tell me of whom the sentence speaks. ^- 1 » — -"^ Examples. 
Theaet. I will, to the best of my power. 
263 Str. ' Theaetetus sits ' — not a very long sentence. 
Theaet. Not very. 

Str. Of whom does the sentence speak, and who is the 
subject? that is what you have to tell. 
Theaet. Of me; I am the subject 
Str, Or this sentence, again — 
Theaet. What sentence ? 

Str. ' Theaetetus, with whom I am now speaking, is flying. — ~ 
Theaet. That also is a sentence which will be admitted by 

every one to speak of me, and to apply to me. 

Str. We agreed that every sentence must necessarily have 

a' ce rtairL quali ty. 

. ^ 

Theaet. Yes 1 ***+-'l/7 
Str. And what is the quality of each of thèse two sentences? *^ 
Theaet. The one, as I imagine, is false. and the other true. A true sen- 
Str. The true says what is true about you ? ~ thtx*** 
Theaet. Yes. m i t Jr -jts 

Str. And the false says what is other than true ? S^Lî 1 
Theaet. Yes. t ?r ^ wh at 

Str. And Jhejjejhre-speaks of thîi^s whiç ^ nnt jf i s false . 
they were ? 
Theaet. True. 

Str. And says that things are real of you which are not ; 
for, as we were saying, in regard to each thing or person, 
there is much that is and much that is not. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

Str. The second of the two sentences which related to you 
was first of ail an example of the shortest form consistent 
with our définition. 

Theaet. Yes, this was implied in our récent admission. 

Str. And, in the second place, it related to a subject ? 

Theaet Yes. 

Str. Who must be you, and can be nobody else ? 
Theaet. Unquestionably. 

Str. And it would be no sentence at ail if there were 
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Sopkist. no subject, for, as we proved, a sentence which bas no 

Stiahgm, subject is impossible. 

Tmabtetus. Theaet Quite true. 

Thus faise Str. When ojjier^then, is asserted of you as the g ame, 

discourse is 
possible, 



no t-beinfl as be i ng . such a combirpHnn nf nnnns and wrfc 



and there- really and tmly false Hisppiirse. ^ ^i f ^rv« V 

7W Mosttrue ''fàiir?^ - • 

C/ " A ~ J "^ ht, opinion, and ir 



opinion,' Str. And therefore thoug ht, opinion, and imagination are 

imagin- now oroved to exist in our minds both as true and false. 

ation, which ^pf : — fy — — ~~ — ~ „„. 

are akin Theaet. How SO? 

toit, are Str. You will know better if you first gain a knowledge 
s^Wef 0 ^ °f wnat *h e y are > ar *d m what they severally differ^Trom one 
another. 

Theaet. Give me the knowledge which you would wish me 



<f u jJU — m tQ g ain - 

\s^j Thau^D^-) 5/r. Are not t hought and speech the same, 



with this 

exception, that what is called thought is the u nuttered f 
conve rsation of the soul wjth herself ? "~™~ 
Theaet. Quite true. 

Str. But the stream of thoupht which flows through the 
lips and is audible is called speech ? 
Theaet. True. 

Str. And we know that there exists in speech . . . 
Theaet. What exists ? 
Str. A ffirmation. 

Theaet. Yes, we know it. 264 
Str. W hen the affirmation or déniai takes plac e in silence 

and in the mind only, have you any other namè T>y whîcTT to 

ca ll it but opinion T 




eaet. There can be no other name. 
Str. And w hen opinion is presented, not simply, b ut in 
sorae for m of sènse. would vou not it ima gina tion ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 

And seeing that la nguage is true and false. and that 
ought is the conversation of the so ul with herself, and 
S opini on is the end of thinking, and imagination or phantasy 
is the union of sensé and opinion, the inference is that some 
^pf them, gînr^ th^y are akin to lang a ge, ahoukj have an 
élément of falsehooj ^ ^ nf rmrh ? 
Theaet. Certainly. 



^'fhough 



An art of déception now possible. 
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mto 
likeness- 
making 



Sir. Do you perceive, then, that false opinion and speech Sophist. 
have been dîscovered sooner than we expected ?— For just St*ahgbr, 
now we seemed to be undertaking a task which would never Tkbaktetu *' 
be accoraplished. 

TheaeL I perceive. 

Sir. Then let us not be discouraged about the future ; but Recapitu- 
now having made this discovery, let us go back to our ^ < ^ from 
previous classification. (j*/ra).— 

TheaeL What classification? Wedivided 

image- 

^ Str. W e divided image-making into two sorts ; the one m aking 
likeness-making, the other I maginative or phantastic . 
ineaet. i rue. 

Str. And we said that w e were uncertain_Jn_KÎîiçh we and P han - 

■ !■> — 1 . . , . ■ — tas tic and 

should place the Sophist. then the 

TheaeL We did say so. difficulty 
Str. And our heads began to go round more and more nave j ust 

when it was asserted that there is no such thing as an soived 

i mage or idol or appearance, b e cause in no manner or tim e arQSC ' 

or place can there e ver be such a thmg as falsehood. 
JheaeL True. ' ~ 

Str. And now, since there has been s hown to be false ^ 

spee ch and false opinion, there may be imitations of real ; ^-*T r l 

exi stences, and out of th is condition^of the^mind an_art_ "^-o 

of déception may arise . 
TheaeL Quite possible. 

Str. And we have already admitted, in what preceded, that 
the Sophist was lu rking in one of the divisions of the likene ss- 
making art7 ' 

TheaeL Yes. 

Str. Let us, then, renew the attempt, and in dividing any 
class, always take the part to the right, holding fa st to that 
which holds the Sophist, until we have stripp"ed ninT~oT 
ail his common properties f and reached his différence or 
265 p^jjjar Thm wp may ^ViiKit him in his true nature, 
first to ourseîves and then to kindre d dialectical spirits. _ 

TheaeL Very good.^ 

Str. You may remember that ail art was orîginally divided . TTf 
by us into creative^ and acquisitive. n ? y 2.- 3 . ^ } 

TheaeL Ves. ~* p 3^-7^** C- 1 *^ 

Sir. And the Sophist was flitting before us in the acquisitive 

VOL. IV. D d 
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Division of création into divine and human. 



Sophist. 

Strahgek, 
Thkaetetus. 

We have 
traced the 
Sophist's 
descent 
through 
the sub- 
divisions 
of acquisi- 
tive: let 
us now 
Jook for 
him in the 
branches 
of créative, 
of which 
imitation 
is oç 
reaftve 



y /artis ( 
/ f hum an, 



Nature is 
to be 
attributed 
to an in- 
teljig 

.use, not | 
to an un- 
intelligent. 





class, in the subdivisions of hunting, contests, merchandize, 
and the like. 

Theaet. Very true. 

Str. But now that the i mitative prt ha* enclosed him, it is 
clear that we must begin by dividing the art of création; 
for imitation is a kind of création— of images, however, as 
we affirm, and not of real th ings^ " — — 

Theaet, Qui te true. 

Str. In the first place, there are two kinds of création. 
Theaet. What are they ? 

Str. One o f them is huma^ and the oth er divine . 
Theaet. I do not follow. 

Str. E very power, as you may remember our saying ori - 
inally, which causes thing s to exist, not previously existihg, 
was defined by us as créative. 
Theaet. I remember. 

Str. Looking, now, at the world and ail the animais and 
plants, at things which grow upon the e^rrîi from seeds and 
roots, as well as at inanimate substop<5es which are formed 
within the earth, fusile or non -fusile. sh all we say that they 
corne into existence — not having existed previously — by the 
création of God, or shall we agrée with vulgar opinion about 
them ? 

Theaet. What is it ? 

Str. The opinio n that nature b rings^thOT ^in£ _from 
some spontaneous and unintelligent cause. Or shall we sa y 
that the>rianrrTrp s^ anH a Wno^ fcdge 

w hich com ^ frftp God 2 

Theaet. I dare say that, owing to my youth, I may often 
waver in my view, but now when I look at you and see 
that you incline to refer them to God, I defer to your 
authority. "~ — — . 

Str. Nobly said, Theaetetus, and if I thought that you 
were one of those who would hereafter change your mind, 
I would have gently argued with you, and forced you to 
assent ; but as I perceive that you will corne of yourself and 
without any argument of mine, to that belief which, as you 
say, attracts you, I will not forestall the work of time. Let 
me suppose, then. that things wfr jçtj are saifl to he made by 
nature are the wofFof divine art, and that things which are 



fur il 



"\us lie - nolten fluid 



T7 FuriMe as narbie; aise, furinp; mentin~; 
flovinp'. 2 # a. rw.de liquid cr flutd by heat, 
b. Cast; fcunled. 
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made by man out of th èse are works of human art. And so Sophist. 

there^are twô klnds o\ m akmg and pro duction, the one Strangkr, /9 ' 

human and the other divine. Theaetetus. • *z_ 

Theaet True. ^ ^ 
Str. Then, now, subdivide each of the two sections which ^ 

we have already. ^ , y 

Theaei. How do you mean ? 
266 Sir. I mean to say that you *h<}\\\fl p wrrîrai Hn/îcînn ' 

l~-*cf P ro ^ u ÇÎ*2ILJ > .L ^ nven ^ Qn i as y° u nave already made'~a 
/ latéral one. " " " 

Theaei. I have done so. 

Then, now, there are in ail four parts or segments — Both in 
/wo of)them have référence to us and are human, and two of divine and 

L r 11,,.. ,n human 

chei TThave référence to the gods and are divine. création 
Theaet. True. thercisa 
Sir. And, again, in the division which was supposed to be rea iities 
made in the other way, one part in each subdivision is and a 
the making of the thin gs themselves, but the two remain ing fm^eTand 
parts may be called the making of likenesses ; and so the Ukenesses. 
productive art ÎS agâltt divided into two'pàrts! ~- 
Theaet. Tell me the divisions once more. 
Str. I suppose that we, and the other animais, and the 
éléments out of which things are made— fire, water, and the 
like— are kno wn by us to be each and ail the création and 
work of God. * " ~ 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And there are images of them, which are not them, Divinely 
but which correspond to them; and'Tfiese are also the made 
création of a wonderful sk ill. suchas"* 
Theaèl. What are they ? dreams, 
Str. The appearances which spring up of themselves in transpose d 
sleep or by d^y, such as a shadow when darkness arises Hkenesses. 
in a fire, or the reflection which is produced when the light 
in bright and smooth objects meets on their surface with an 
external light, and créâtes a perception the opposite of our 
ordinary sight. 

Theaet. Y esj and tbe i mages as well as the création are 

equally the work of a divTnTTïaïïa: ~ — - * 

Str. And what shall we say of human art ? Do we not * human 
make one house by the art of building, and another by the (™^the 

d d 2 



\ 



^04 \ The vertical is into realities and similitudes. 

! art of drawing, which is a sort of dream created by man for 
/ those who are awake ? 



Sûphist. 
St»ange», 

THEAintVS. 

drawing of 
a house. 




Theaet. Quite true. 
Str. And 
twofold anftrgo in pairs; 
art of maRfag the rtf ng 



of human création are also 
1ère is the thing. with which 
is concern ed. and the image, 



Such un- 
realities 
arepro- 
duced by 
phantastic. 



Phantastic 
is further 
divided into 
mimicry 
or imitation 
and a 
nameless 
section. 



A further 
distinction 
ts to be 
drawn 



y pth which imitatio n conçerned. 

Theaet Now I begin to understand, and am ready to 
acknowledge that there are two kinds of production , and 
eacïTof them twofold ; in the latéral division there is "both 
a d ivine and a human produc tion ; in the vertical there are"~ 
3âlitie&-and a création of a kind of similitû3H! " 

Str. And let us not" for^TÏEat^riïïri mitative class the 
one part was to have been likeness-making, and the other 
phantastic , if it could be shown that falséKoocTïs a reality and 
belongs to the class of real being. - " ' 

Theaet Yes. v ~ 

Str. And this appeared to be the case; and therefore 
now, without hésitation, we shall number the différent kinds 
as two. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. Then, now, let us again divide the phantastic ar t. 267 

Theaet Where shall we make the division ? 

Str. Th ere is one kind which is produced by an instrument^ 
and another m wh ich th ecreato r of the appearance is himself 
the instrument 

Theaet What do you mean ? 

Str. When any one makes himself appear like another in 
his figure or his voice, imitation is the name for this part of 
the phantastic art. " ~ 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Let this, then, be named the art of mimicry. a nd this 
the province assigned to it ; as for the other division, we are 
weary and will give that up, leaving to some one else the 
duty of making the class and giving it a suitable name. 

Theaet. Let us do as you say — assign a sphère to the one 
and leave the other. 

Str. There is a further distinction, Theaetetus, which is 
worthy of our considération, and for a reason which I will 
tell you. 




mimic wbo 
îs ignorant. 
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neaet. Let me hear. siphUt. 
Str. There are some Trhq_ imitatrj hnowing what thay snAMcn, 
imitais, an d so me who do not know. And what line of Th«atotus. 
distinction can there possibly be greater than that which tetween 
dlVldgS ign9 ranrfk frr>TT1 knnwtedprf» ? who knows, 

TheaeL There can be no greater. and the 

Str. Was not the sort of imitation of which we spoke 
just now the imitation of those who know? For he who 
would imi tate you wou ld surely . jknow m yéu and your 
figure? 

TheaeL Natu rally. / / 

Str. And what would you say of the figure or form of - ^ ; ' ; ' " 
justice or of virtue in gênerai ? Are we not well aware that 

maKvTTîàving no knowl^ge nf pith ffî hnt pply a sort of + 

opinion, do their best to show that this opinion is real ly _ 
enter tained by th em/ by expressing it, as far as they can, 
in word and deed ? 

TheaeL Yes, that is very common. 

Str. And do they always fail in their attempt to be 
thought just, when they are not? Or is not the very 
opposite true? 

TheaeL The very opposite. 

Str. Such a one, t hen, should be described as an imitator 
— to be distinguished from the other,, as he wfrfl ign Qr ft nt i s . 
disting ujghed from h i m who know s ? 

TheaeL True. 

Str. Can we find a suitable name for each of them ? This The Utter 
is clearly not an easy task ; for among the ancients there was £ *? ^ 
some confusion of ideas, which prevented them from attempt- appear- 
ing to divîcfr ypnera into speciesj wherefore there is no great J^*^ 
abundance of names. Yet, for the sake of distinctness, I will 

learned 

make bold to call t he imitation which coexists with opinion, mimic - 
the imitation of appearànce — that wh ich coexists with jsd enceT 
a sçien tific or learned imitation. 
Theaet. tirantecl. 

Str. The Jbnner is our présent concern, for the Sophi st 
was^lassed withimitator^ indeed, but not among thosFwh o 
hava^owledge^ 

TheaeL Very true. 

Str. Let us, then, examine our imitator of appearance, and 



i — 
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T&o kinds of imitators or mimics. 



Sophist. 

Stbangrr, 
Theaetetus. 

The mimic 
of appear- 
ance may 
be uncon- 
scious of ) 
his igno- I , 
rance or a f 
dissemblerl 



There is a 
dissembler 
in public 
and a 
dissembler 
in private. 
The latter 
is the 
Sophist. 



Hisfull 
geneaîogy. 



see whether he is sound, like a pièce of iron, or whether 
there is still some crack in him. 
Theaet Let us examine him. 

Str. Indeed there i^avery considérable crack; for if you 
look, you find that (o ne^o f the two classes of imitators is a 
si mple creature^gjji o tninks that he k nows that wh ich he orïïy2 68 
fancies ; the ffther >ort hàë kmScgecT about among arguments,. I 
until he suspeeK^and fears that h e is ignorant of that which / 
to the many he prétends to know. ' 

Theaet. There are certainly tfîe two kinds which you de- 
scribe. 

Str. Shall we regard one as the simple imitator — the other 
as the dissemjbling or ironic al imitator ? 
Theaet Very good. 

Str. And shall we further speak of this latter class as 
having one or two divisions ? 

Theaet. Answer yourself. 
^-^^T* Upg n considération, then, there appear to me to be 
two^ therei s the dissembler, who harangues a multitude in 
P uBlic in a long spee ch, and tfyé) dissembler, who in private 
and in short speeches compels^thje- person who is roaYejçging 
wit h him to contradict himself. _ 

Theaet. What you say is most true. 

Str. And who is the maker of the longer sp eechesj » Is he 
the statesman or the popular orato r ? 
Theaet. The latter. 

Str. And whai-shaH we call the other? Is he the philo 
s opher or thefeopi 

Theaet. T he pTïïlosopheiU^g) cannot be. for upon our view 
hè is ignorant ; but since he is an imitator of the wise he will 
have a name which is formed by aiTacTapiation oi the * word 
ao4)6i. What shall we name him ? I am pretty sure that I 
cannot be mistaken in terming him the true and very Sophist. 

Str. Shall we bind up his name as we did betore, makîng 
a chain from one end of his geneaîogy to the other ? 
Theaet. By ail means. 

Str. He , then 1 , who traces the pedigree of his art as 
foll ows— who, be l onging to the conscious or dissembling . 



1 Reading rbr fy. 



The pedigree of thc Sophist. 4°7 

sertion of the art of causing sel^c ^Ura^jctU^ ÎS imitator Sophist. 

o t appearance. and is se parated fr^m î hp r} *** nf phantastic Stranger, 

w hich is a branch of image -makinp into thnt further division Thbabtet^. 
of ( creation, the ju^gling of waid^^jg^t^^ not 
rjivinp — anv.one.who affi rms the ^e^3afthisl^laJ^e ^lQ}H1 
blood and lineage will say the very truth., 
fKeaei UnHoÙBfédly. 



STATESMAN. 



INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 



In the Phaedrus, the Republic, the Philebus, the Parmenides, Statesman. 
and the Sophist,we may observe the tendency of Plato to combine Introduc- 
two or more subjects or différent aspects of the same subject in a 
single dialogue. In the Sophist and Statesman especially we note 
that the discussion is partly regarded as an illustration of method, 
and that analogies are brought from afar which throw îight on the 
main subject. And in his later writings generally we further 
remark a décline of style, and of dramatic power ; the characters 
excite Iittle or no interest, and the digressions are apt to overlay 
the main thesis ; there is not the ' callida junctura ' of an artistic 
whole. Both the serious discussions and the jests are sometimes 
out of place. The invincible Socrates is withdrawn from view ; and 
new foes begin to appear under old names. Plato is now chiefly 
concerned, not with the original Sophist, but with the sophistry 
of the schools of philosophy, which are making reasoning impos- 
sible ; and is driven by them out of the régions of transcendental 
spéculation back into the path of common sensé. A logical or 
psychological phase takes the place of the doctrine of Ideas in his 
mind. He is constantly dwelling on the importance of regular 
classification, and of not putting words in the place of things. He 
has banished the poets, and is beginning to use a technicaî lan- 
guage. He is bitter and satirical, and seems to be sadly conscious 
of the realities of human life. Yet the idéal glory of the Platonic 
philosophy is not extinguished. He is still looking for a city in 
which kings are either philosophers or gods (cp. Laws, iv. 713). 

The Statesman has lost the grâce and beauty of the earlier 
dialogues. The mind of the writer seems to be so overpowered 
in the effort of thought as to impair his style ; at least his gift of 
expression does not keep up with the increasing difficulty of his 
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Plato's later style. 



Statesman. thème. The idea of the king or statesman and the illustration of 
Iwtbodwc- method are connected, not like the love and rhetoric of the Phae- 
TioM. ( j nis> |jy qîttle invisible pegs/ but in a confused and inartistic 
manner, which fails to produce any impression of a whole on the 
mind of the reader. Plato apologizes for his tediousness, and 
acknowledges that the improvement of his audience has been his 
only aim in some of his digressions. His own image may be used 
as a motto of his style : like an inexpert statuary he has made the 
figure or outline too large (377 A), and is unable to give the proper 
colours or proportions to his work. He makes mistakes only to 
correct them— this seems to be his way of drawing attention to 
common dialectical errors. The Eleatic stranger, here, as in the 
Sophist, has no appropriate character, and appears only as the 
expositor of a political idéal, in the delineation of which he is 
frequently interrupted by purely logical illustrations. The younger 
Socrates resembles his namesake in nothing but a name. The 
dramatic character is so completely forgotten, that a spécial référ- 
ence is twice made to discussions in the Sophist; and this, 
perhaps, is the strongest ground which can be urged for doubting 
the genuineness of the work. But, when we remember that a 
similar allusion is made in the Laws (v. 739) to the Republic, we 
see that the entire disregard of dramatic propriety is not always a 
sufficient reason for doubting the genuineness of a Platonic writing 
(see infra). 

The search after the Statesman, which is carried on, like that for 
the Sophist, by the method of dichotomy, gives an opportunity for 
many humorous and satirical remarks. Several of the jests are 
mannered and laboured : for example, the turn of words with 
which the dialogue opens ; or the clumsy joke about man being 
an animal, who has a power of two-feet — both which are suggested 
by the présence of Theodorus, the geometrician. There is political 
as well as logical insight in refusing to admit the division of man- 
kind into Hellènes and Barbarians : * if a crâne could speak, he 
would in like manner oppose men and ail other animais to crânes.* 
The pride of the Hellène is further humbled, by being compared 
to a Phrygian or Lydian. Plato glories in this impartiality of the 
dialectical method, which places birds in juxtaposition with men, 
and the king side by side with the bird-catcher ; king or verrain- 
destroyer are objects of equal interest to science (cp. Parraen. 
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130 D, E). There are other passages which show that the irony Statesman. 
of Socrates was a lesson which Plato was not slow in learning— Imthoouc- 
as, for example, the passing remark, that 1 the kings and states- T1 ° H ' 
men of our day are in their breeding and éducation very like their 
subjects ; ' or the anticipation that the rivais of the king will be 
found in the class of servants ; or the imposing attitude of the 
priests, who are the established interprète rs of the will of heaven, 
authorized by law. Nothing is more bitter in ail his writings than 
his comparison of the contemporary politicians to lions, centaurs, 
satyrs, and other animais of a feebler sort, who are ever changing 
their forms and natures. But, as in the later dialogues generally, 
the play of humour and the charm of poetry have departed, never 
to return. 

Still the Politicus contains a higher and more idéal conception 
of politics than any other of Plato's writings. The city of which 
there is a pattern in heaven (Rep. ix), is here described as a Para- 
disiacal state of human society. In the truest sensé of ail, the 
ruler is not man but God ; and such a government existed in a 
former cycle of human history, and may again exist when the 
gods résume their care of mankind. In a secondary sensé, the 
true form of government is that which has scientific rulers, who 
are irresponsible to their subjects. Not power but knowledge is 
the characteristic of a king or royal person. And the rule of a 
man is better and higher than law, because he is more able to 
deal With the infinité complexity of human affairs. But mankind, 
in despair of finding a true ruler, are willing to acquiesce in any 
law or custom which will save them from the caprice of individuals. 
They are ready to accept any of the six forms of government 
which prevail in the world. To the Greek, nomos was a sacred 
word, but the political idealism of Plato soars into a région beyond ; 
for the laws he would substitute the intelligent will of the legis- 
lator. Education is originally to implant in men' s minds a sensé 
of truth and justice, which is the divine bond of states, and the 
legislator is to contrive human bonds, by which dissimilar natures 
may be united in marriage and supply the deficiencies of one 
another. As in the Republic, the government of philosophers, the 
causes of the perversion of states, the régulation of marriages, are 
still the political problems with which Plato's mind is occupied. 
He treats them more slightly, partly because the dialogue is 
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Statesman. shorter, and also because the discussion of them is perpetually 
Iktoduc- crossed by the other interest of dialectic, which has begun to 
absorb him. 

The plan of the Politicus or Statesman may be briefly sketched 
as follows : (i) By a process of division and subdivision we dis- 
cover the truc herdsman or king of men. But before we can 
rightly distinguish him from his rivais, we must view him, (2) 
as he is presented to us in a famous ancient taie : the taie will 
also enable us to distinguish the divine from the human herdsman 
or shepherd : (3) and besides our fable, we must have an example; 
for our example we will select the art of weaving, which will have 
to be distinguished from the kindred arts ; and then, following 
this pattern, we will separate the king from his subordinates or 
competitors. (4) But are we not exceeding ail due limits ; and is 
there not a measure of ail arts and sciences, to which the art of 
discourse must conform ? There is ; but before we can apply this 
measure, we must know what is the aim of discourse : and our 
discourse only aims at the dialectical improvement of ourselves 
and others.— Having made our apoiogy, we return once more to 
the king or statesman, and proceed to contrast him with pre- 
tenders in the same line with him, under their various forms of 
government. (5) His characteristic is, that he alone has science, 
which is superior to law and written enactments ; thèse do but 
spring out of the necessities of mankind, when they are in despair 
of finding the true king. (6) The sciences which are most akin to 
the royal are the sciences of the gênerai, the judge, the orator, 
which minister to him, but even thèse are subordinate to him. 
(7) Fixed principles are implanted by éducation, and the king 
or statesman complètes the political web by marrying together 
dissimilar natures, the courageous and the temperate, the bold 
and the gentle, who are the warp and the woof of society. 

The outline may be filled up as follows 

Analysis. Soc. I have reason to thank you, Tfieodorus, for the acquaint- Steph. 
ance of Theaetetus and the Strangen Theod. And you will have 2 ^ 
three times as much reason to thank me when they have de- 
lineated the Statesman and Philosopher, as well as the Sophist 
Soc. Does the great geometrician apply the same measure to ail 
three ? Are they not divided by an interval which no geometrical 
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ratio can express ? Theod. By the god Ammon, Socrates, you are Statesman. 
right ; and I am glad to see that you have not forgotten your Analyse. 
geometry. But before I retaliate on you, 1 must request the 
Stranger to finish the argument. . . . The Stranger suggests 
that Theaetetus shall be allowed to rest, and that Socrates the 
younger shall respond in his place ; Theodorus agrées to the 

258 suggestion, and Socrates remarks that the name of the one and 
the face of the other give him a right to claim relationship with 
both of them. They propose to take the Statesman after the 
Sophist ; his path they must détermine, and part off ail other 
ways, stamping upon them a single négative form (op. Soph. 
257)- 

The Stranger begins the enquiry by making a division of the 
arts and sciences into theoretical and practical— the one kind 
concerned with knowledge exclusively, and the other with action ; 
arithmetic and the mathematical sciences are examples of the 
former, and carpentering and handicraft arts of the latter (cp. 
Philebus, 55 ff.). Under which of the two shall we place the 
Statesman ? Or rather, shall we not first ask, whether the king, 

259 statesman, master, householder, practise one art or many ? As 
the adviser of a physician may be said to have médical science 
and to be a physician, so the adviser of a king has royal science 
and is a king. And the master of a large household may be com- 
parée! to the ruler of a small state. Hence we conclude that the 
science of the king, statesman, ahd householder is one and the 
same. And this science is akin to knowledge rather than to 
action. For a king rules with his mind, and not with his hands. 

But theoretical science may be a science either of judging, 

260 like arithmetic, or of ruling and superintending, like that of the 
architect or master-builder. And the science of the king is of 
the latter nature ; but the power which he exercises is underived 
and uncontrolled,— a characteristic which distinguishes him from 
heralds, prophets, and other inferior offîcers. He is the whole- 
sale dealer in command, and the herald, or other officer, retails 

261 his commands to others. Again, a ruler is concerned with the 
production of some object, and objects may be divided into living 
and lifeless, and rulers into the rulers of living and lifeless 
objects. And the king is not like the master-builder, concerned 
with lifeless matter, but has the task of managing living animais. 
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StaUsman. And the tending of living animais may be either a tending of 
Amalths. individuals, or a managing of herds. And the Statesman is not 
a groom, but a herdsman, and his art may be called either the art 
of managing a herd, or the art of collective management Which 
do you prefer? ' N© matter.' Very good, Socrates, and if you 
are not too particular about words you will be ail the richer some 
day in true wisdom. But how would you subdivide the herds- 262 
man's art ? c I should say, that there is one management of men, 
and another of beasts.' Very good, but you are in too great a 
hurry to get to man. AH divisions which are rightly made should 
eut through the middle ; if you attend to this rule, you will be 
more likely to arrive at classes. * I do not understand the nature 
of my mistake/ Your division was like a division of the human 
race into Hellènes and Barbarians, or into Lydians or Phrygians 
and ail other nations, instead of into maie and female; or like 
a division of number into ten thousand and ail other numbers, 
instead of into odd and even. And I should like you to observe 263 
further, that though I maintain a class to be a part, there is no 
similar necessity for a part to be a class. But to return to your 
division, you spoke of men and other animais as two classes— the 
second of which you comprehended under the gênerai name of 
beasts. This is the sort of division which an intelligent crâne 
would make : he would put crânes into a class by themselves for 
their spécial glory, and jumble together ail others, including man, 
in the class of beasts. An error of this kind can only be avoided 
by a more regular subdivision. Just now we divided the whole 264 
class of animais into gregarious and non-gregarious, omitting the 
previous division into tame and wild. We forgot this in our hurry 
to arrive at man, and found by expérience, as the proverb says, 
that 'the more haste the worse speed.' 

And now let us begin again at the art of managing herds. You 
have probably heard of the fish-preserves in the Nile and in the 
ponds of the Great King, and of the nurseries of geese and crânes 
in Thessaly. Thèse suggest a new division into the rearing or 
management of land-herds and of water-herds I need not say 
with which the king is concerned. And land-herds may be 
divided into walking and flying ; and every idiot knows that the 
political animal is a pedestrian. At this point we may take a 265 
longer or a shorter road, and as we are already near the end, 
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I see no harm in taking the longer, which is the way of meso- Statesman. 
tomy, and accords with the principle which we were laying down. Amalysis. 
The tame, walking, herding animal, may be divided- into two 
classes— the horned and the homless, and the king is concerned 
with the hornless; and thèse again may be subdivided into 
animais having or not having cloven feet, or mixing or not mixing 
the breed; and the king or statesman has the care of animais 
which have not cloven feet, and which do not mix the breed. 

266 And now, if we omit dogs, who can hardly be said to herd, I 
think that we have only two species left which remain undivided : 
and how are we to distinguish them ? To geometricians, like you 
and Theaetetus, I can have no difficulty in explaining that man is 
a diameter, having a power of two feet; and the power of four- 
legged créatures, being the double of two feet, is the diameter of 
our diameter. There is another excellent jest which I spy in 
the two remaining species. Men and birds are both bipeds, and 
human beings are running a race with the airiest and freest of 
création, in which they are far behind their competitors ;— this is 
a great joke, and there is a still better in the juxtaposition of the 
bird-taker and the king, who may be seen scampering after them. 
For, as we remarked in discussing the Sophist, the dialectical 
method is no respecter of persons. But we might have pro- 
ceeded, as I was saying, by another and a shorter road. In that 
case we should have begun by dividing land animais into bipeds 
and quadrupeds, and bipeds into winged and wingless ; we should 
then have taken the Statesman and set him over the 'bipes 
implume/ and put the reins of government into his hands. 

267 Here let us sum up:— The science of pure knowledge had a 
part which was the science of command, and this had a part 
which was a science of wholesale command; and this was divided 
into the management of animais, and was again parted off into 
the management of herds of animais, and again of land animais, 
and thèse into hornless, and thèse into bipeds ; and so at last we 
arrived at man, and found the political and royal science. And yet 
we have not clearly distinguished the political shepherd from his 

268 rivais. No one would think of usurping the prérogatives of the 
ordinaxy shepherd, who on ail hands is admitted to be the 
traîner, matchmaker, doctor, musician of his flock. But the royal 
shepherd has numberless competitors, from whom he must be 
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Staiesman. distinguished ; there are merchants, husbandmen, physicians, who 
Analysis. will ail dispute his right to manage the flock. I think that we 
can best distinguish him by having recourse to a famous old 
tradition, which may amuse as well as instruct us ; the narrative 
is perfectly true, although the scepticism of mankind is prone to 
doubt the taies of old. You have heard what happened in the 
quarrel of Atreus and Thyestes? 'You mean about the golden 
lamb?' No, not that; but another part of the story, which tells 269 
how the sun and stars once arose in the west and set in the east, 
and that the god reversed their motion, as a witness to the right 
of Atreus. ' There is such a story/ And no doubt you have 
heard of the empire of Cronos-, and of the earthborn men ? The 
origin of thèse and the like stories is to be found in the taie which 
I am about to narrate. 

There was a time when God directed the révolutions of the 
world, but at the completion of a certain cycle he let go ; and the 
world, by a necessity of its nature, turned back, and went round 
the other way. For divine things alone are unchangeable ; but 
the earth and heavens, although endowed with many glories, 
have a body, and are therefore liable to perturbation. In the case 
of the world, the perturbation is very slight, and amounts onîy 
to a reversai of motion. For the lord of moving things is alone 
self-moved ; neither can piety allow that he goes at one time in 
one direction and at another time in another; or that God has 
given the universe opposite motions ; or that there are two god s, 
one turning it in one direction, another in another. But the truth 270 
is, that there are two cycles of the world, and in one of them it is 
governed by an immédiate Providence, and receives life and 
immortality, and in the other is let go again, and has a reverse 
action during infinité âges. This new action is spontaneous, and 
is due to exquisite perfection of balance, to the vast size of the 
universe, and to the smallness of the pivot upon which it turns. 
Ail changes in the heaven affect the animal world, and this being 
the greatest of them, is most destructive to men and animais. At 
the beginning of the cycle before our own very few of them had 
survived ; and on thèse a mighty change passed. For their life 
was reversed like the motion of the world, and first of ail coming 
to a stand then quickly returned to youth and beauty. The white 
locks of the aged became black ; the cheeks of the bearded man 
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were restored to their youth and fineness ; the young men grew StaUsman. 
softer and smaller, and, being reduced to the condition of children analysis. 
in mind as well as body, began to vanish away ; and the bodies of 
those who had died by violence, in a few moments underwent 

271 a parallel change and disappeared. In that cycle of existence 
there was no such thing as the procréation of animais from one 
another, but they were born of the earth, and of this our ancestors, 
who came into being immediateîy after the end of the last cycle 
and at the beginning of this, have preserved the recollection. 
Such traditions are often now unduly discredited, and yet they 
may be proved by internai évidence. For observe how con- 
sistent the narrative is ; as the old returned to youth, so the dead 
returned to life ; the wheel of their existence having been re- 
versed, they rose again from the earth : a few only were reserved 
by God for another destiny. Such was the origin of the earthborn 
men. 

'And is this cycle, of which you are speaking, the reign of 
Cronos, or our présent state of existence ? 9 No, Socrates, that 
blessed and spontaneous life belongs not to this, but to the pre- 
vious state, in which God was the governor of the whole world, 
and other gods subject to him ruled over parts of the world, as is 
stilî the case in certain places. They were shepherds of men 
and animais, each of them sufficing for those of whom he had the 
care. And there was no violence among them, or war, or devour- 
ing of one another. Their life was spontaneous, because in those 
days God ruled over man ; and he was to man what man is now 
to the animais. Under his government there were no estâtes, or 

272 private possessions, or families ; but the earth produced a suffi- 
ciency of ail things, and men were born out of the earth, having 
no traditions of the past ; and as the température of the seasons 
was mild, they took no thought for raiment, and had no beds, but 
lived and dwelt in the open air. 

Such was the âge of Cronos, and the âge of Zeus is our own. 
Tell me, which is the happier of the two ? Or rather, shall I tell 
you that the happiness of thèse children of Cronos must have 
depended on how they used their time? If having boundless 
leisure, and the power of discoursing not only with one another 
but with the animais, they had employed thèse advantages with a 
yiew to philosophy, gathering from every nature some addition to 
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Statesman. their store of knowledge or again, if they had merely eaten and 
Analysis. drunk, and told stories to one another, and to the beasts ;— in either 
case, I say, there would be no difficulty in answering the question. 
But as nobody knows which they did, the question must remain 
unanswered. And hère is the point of my taie. In the fulness 
of time, when the earthborn men had ail passed away, the ruler 
of the universe let go the hetm, and became a spectator; and 
destiny. and natural impulse swayed the world. At the same 
instant ail the inferior deities gave up their hold ; the whole 273 
universe rebounded, and there was a great earthquake, and utter 
ruin of ail manner of animais. After a while the tumult ceased, 
and the universal créature settled down in his accustomed course, 
having authority over ail other créatures, and following the in- 
structions of his God and Father, at first more precisely, afterwards 
with less exactness. The reason of the falling off was the 
disengagement of a former chaos ; * a muddy vesture of decay ' 
was a part of his original nature, out of which he was brought by 
his Creator, under whose immédiate guidance, while he remained 
in that former cycle, the evil was minimized and the good 
increased to the utmost. And in the beginning of the new cycle 
ail was well enough, but as time went on, discord entered in ; at 
length the good was minimized and the evil everywhere diffused, 
and there was a danger of universal ruin. Then the Creator, 
seeing the world in great straits, and fearing that chaos and 
infinity would corne again, in his tender care again placed himself 
at the helm and restored order, and made the world immortal and 
imperishable. Once more the cycle of life and génération was 
reversed ; the infants grew into young men, and the young men 
became greyheaded ; no longer did the animais spring out of the 274 
earth ; as the whole world was now lord of its own progress, so 
the parts were to be self-created and self-nourished. At first the 
case of men was very helpless and pitiable ; for they were alone 
among the wild beasts, and had to carry on the struggle for 
existence without arts or knowledge, and had no food, and did 
not know how to get any. That was the time when Pro- 
metheus brought them fire, Hephaestus and Athene taught 
them arts, and other gods gave them seeds and plants. Out of 
thèse human life was framed ; for mankind were left to them- 
selves, and ordered their own ways, living» like the universe, 
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in one cycle after one manner, and in another cycle after another Statesmmi. 

manner. Analysis. 

Enough of the myth, which may show us two errors of which 

275 we were guilty in our account of the king. The first and grand 
error was in choosing for our king a god, who belongs to the other 
cycle, instead of a man from our own ; there was a lesser error 
aiso in our failure to define the nature of the royal functions. 
The myth gave us only the image of a divine shepherd, whereas 
the statesmen and kings of our own day very much resemble 
their subjects in éducation and breeding. On retracing our steps 
we find that we gave too narrow a désignation to the art which 
was concerned with command-for-self over living créatures, when 
we caîled it the * feeding * of animais in flocks. This would apply 
to ail shepherds, with the exception of the Statesman ; but if we 
say ''managing' or 'tending' animais, the term would include him 

276 as well. Having remodelled the name, we may subdivide as 
before, first separating the human from the divine shepherd or 
manager. Then we may subdivide the human art of governing 
into the government of willing and unwilling subjects — royalty 
and tyranny — which are the extrême opposites of one another, 

277 aîthough we in our simplicity have hitherto confounded them. 

And yet the figure of the king is still defective. We have taken 
up a lump of fable, and have used more than we needed. Like 
statuaries, we have made some of the features out of proportion, 
and shall lose time in reducing them. Or our mythus may be 
compared to a picture, which is well drawn in outline, but is not 
yet enlivened by cblour. And to intelligent persons language is, 
or ought to be, a better instrument of description than any picture. 
* But what, Stranger, is the deficiency of which you speak ? ' No 
higher truth can be made clear without an example ; every man 
seems to know ail things in a dream, and to know nothing when 
he is awake. And the nature of example can only be illustrated 

278 by an example. Children are taught to read by being made to 
compare cases in which they do not know a certain letter with 
cases in which they know it, until they learn to recognize it in ail 
its combinations. Example cornes into use when we identify 
something unknown with that which is known, and form a com- 
mon notion of both of them. Like the child who is learning his 
lctters, the soul recognizes some of the first éléments of things ; 
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Statesman. and then again is at fault and unable to recognize them when they 
Analvsis. are translated into the difficult language of facts. Let us, then, 279 
take an example, which will illustrate the nature of example, and 
will also assist us in characterizing the political science, and in 
separating the true king from his rivais. 

I will select the example of weaving, or, more precisely, 
weaving of wool. In the first place, ail possessions are either 
productive or préventive; of the préventive sort are spells and 
antidotes, divine and human, and also defences, and defences 
are either arms or screens, and screens are veils and also shields 
against heat and cold, and shields against heat and cold are 
shelters and coverings, and coverings are blankets or gannents, 
and garments are in one pièce or have many parts ; and of thèse 
latter, some are stitched and others are fastened, and of thèse 
again some are made of fibres of plants and some of hair, and 
of thèse some are cemented with water and earth, and some are 
fastened with their own material ; the latter are called clothes, 
and are made by the art of clothing, from which the art of weaving 280 
differs only in name, as the political differs from the royal science. 
Thus we have drawn several distinctions, but as yet have not 
distinguished the weaving of garments from the kindred and 
co-operative arts. For the first process to which the material 281 
is subjected is the opposite of weaving — I mean carding. And 
the art of carding, and the whole art of the fuller and the mender, 
are concerned with the treatment and production of clothes, as 
well as the art of weaving. Again, there are the arts which make 
the weaver's tools. And if we say that the weaver's art is the 
greatest and noblest of those which have to do with woollen 
garments,— this, although true, is not sufficiently distinct; because 
thèse other arts require to be first cleared away. Let us proceed, 
then, by reguîar steps :— There are causal or principal, and co- 
operative or subordinate arts. To the causal class belong the arts 282 
of washing and mending, of carding and spinning the threads, and 
the other arts of working in wool ; thèse are chiefly of two kinds, 
falling uiider the two great catégories of composition and division. 
Carding is of the latter sort. But our concern is chiefly with that 
part of the art of wool-working which composes, and of which 
one kind twists and the other interlaces the threads, whether the 
firmer texture of the warp or the looser texture of the woof. 
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283 Thèse are adapted to each other, and the orderly composition Statesman. 
of them forms a woollen garment. And the art which présides Analysis. 
over thèse opérations is the art of weaving. 

But why did we go through this circuitous process, instead 
of saying at once that weaving is the art of entwining the warp 
and the woof ? In order that our labour may not seem to be lost, 
I must explain the whole nature of excess and defect. There are 
two arts of measuring — one is concerned with relative size, and 
the other has référence to a mean or standard of what is meet. 
The différence between good and evil is the différence between 
a mean or measure and excess or defect. AH things require 
to be compared, not only with one another, but with the mean, 

284 without which there would be no beauty and no art, whether 
the art of the statesman or the art of weaving or any other ; 
for ail the arts guard against excess or defect, which arc real 
evils. This we must endeavour to show, if the arts are to exist ; 
and the proof of this will be a harder pièce of work than the 
démonstration of the existence of not-being which wc proved 
in our discussion about the Sophist. At présent I am content 
with the indirect proof that the existence of such a standard 
is necessary to the existence of the arts. The standard or 
measure, which we are now only applying to the arts, may be 
some day required with a view to the démonstration of absolute 
truth. 

We may now divide this art of measurement into two parts ; 
placing in the one part ail the arts which measure the relative 
size or number of objects, and in the other ail those which dépend 

285 upon a mean or standard. Many accomplished men say that the 
art of measurement has to do with ail things, but thèse persons, 
although in this notion of theirs they may very likely be right, 
are apt to fail in seeing the différences of classes— they jumble 
together in one the ' more ' and the * too much,' which are very 
différent things. Whereas the right way is to find the différences 
of classes, and to comprehend the things which havc any affinity 
under the same class. 

I wiU make one more observation by the way. When a pupil 
at a school is asked the letters which make up a particular word, 
is he not asked with a view to his knowing the samc letters 111 ali, 
words? And our enquiry about the Statesman in like manner 
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Statesman. intended- not only to improve our knowledge of politics, but 
Akalysis. our reasoning powers generally. Still less would any one analyze 
the nature of weaving for its own sake. There is no difficulty 
in exhibiting sensible images, but the greatest and noblest truths 
have no outward form adapted to the eye of sensé, and are only 
revealed in thought. And ail that we are now saying is said 286 
for the sake of them. I make thèse remarks, because I want you 
to get rid of any impression that our discussion about weaving 
and about the reversai of the universe, and the other discussion 
about the Sophist and not-being, were tedious and irrelevant- 
Please to observe that they can only be fairîy judged when 
compared with what is meet; and yet not with what is meet 
for producing pleasure, nor even meet for making discoveries, 
but for the great end of deveîoping the dialectical method and 
sharpening the wits of the auditors. He who censures us, should 
prove that, if our words had been fewer, they would have been 287 
better calculated to make men dialecticians. 

And now let us return to our king or statesman, and transfer to 
him the example of weaving. The royal art has been separated 
from that of other herdsmen, but not from the causal and co- 
opérative arts which exist in states; thèse do not admit of 
dichotomy, and therefore they must be carved neatly, like the 
limbs of a victim, not into more parts than are necessary. And 
first (1) we have the large class of instruments, which includes 
almost everything in the world ; from thèse may be parted off 
(2) vessels which are framed for the préservation of things, moist 
or dry, prepared in the fire or out of the fire. The royal or 288 
poli ti cal art has nothing to do with either of thèse, any more 
than with the arts of making (3) vehicles, or (4) defences, whether 
dresses, or arms, or walls, or (5) with the art of making orna- 
ments, whether pictures or other playthings, as they may be 
fitly caîled, for they have no serious use. Then (6) there are 
the arts which furnish gold, silver, wood, bark, and other 
materials, which should have been put first; thèse, again, have 
no concern with the kingly science ; any more than the arts 
(7) which provide food and nourishment for the human body, 289 
and which furnish occupation to the husbandman, huntsman, 
doctor, cook, and the like, but not to the king or statesman. 
Further, there are smail things, such as coins, seals, stamps, 
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which may with a little violence be comprehended in one of Statesman. 
the above-mentioned classes. Thus they will embrace every Analysis. 
species of property with the exception of animais,— but thèse 
have been already incîuded in the art of tending herds. There 
remains only the class of slaves or ministers, among whom I 
expect that the real rivais of the king will be discovered. I am 
not speaking of the véritable slave bought with money, nor of 

290 the hireling who lets himself out for service, nor of the trader 
or merchant, who at best can only lay claim to economical and 
not to royal science. Nor am I referring to government officiais, 
such as heralds and scribes, for thèse arc only the servants of the 
rulers, and not the rulers themselves. I admit that there may 
be something strange in any servants pretending to be masters, 
but I hardly think that I could have been wrong in supposing 
that the principal claimants to the throne will be of this class. 
Let us try once more ; There are diviners and priests, who 
are full of pride and prérogative; thèse, as the law déclares, 
know how to give acceptable gifts to the gods, and in many 
parts of Hellas the duty of performing solemn sacrifices is 
assigned to the chief magistrate, as at Athens to the King 
Archon. At last, then, we have found a trace of those whom 
we were seeking. But still they are only servants and ministers. 

291 And who are thèse who next corne into view in various forms 
of men and animais and other monsters appearing— lions and 
centaurs and satyrs— who are thèse? I did not know them at 
first, for every one looks strange when he is unexpected. But 
now I recognize the politician and his troop, the chief of Sophists, 
the prince of charlatans, the most accomplished of wlzards, who 
must be carefully distinguished from the true king or statesman. 
And here I will interpose a question : What are the true forms of 
government? Are they not three —monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy ? and the distinctions of freedom and compulsion, law 
and no law, poverty and riches expand thèse three into six. 
Monarchy may be divided into royalty and tyranny; oligarchy 

292 into aristocracy and plutocracy; and democracy may observe 
the law or may not observe it. But are any of thèse governments 
worthy of the name ? Is not government a science, and are we 
to suppose that scientiflc government is secured by the rulers 
being many or few, rich or poor, or by the rule being compulsory 
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Statesman. or voluntary? Can the many attain to science? In no Hellenic 
Analyse, city are there fifty good draught players, and certain ly there 
are not as many kings, for by kings we mean ail those who 
are possessed of the"political science. A true government must 293 
there fore be the government of one, or of a few. And they 
may govern us either with or without law, and whether they 
are poor or rich, and however they govern, provided they govern 
on some scientific principle,— it makes no différence. And as 
the physician may cure us with our will, or against our will, 
and by any mode of treatment, burning, bleeding, lowering, 
fattening, if he only proceeds scientifically : so the true governor 
may reduce or fatten or bleed the body corporate, while he acts 
according to the rules of his art, and with a view to the good 
of the state, whether according to law or without law- 

' I do not Hke the notion, that there can be good government 
without law.* 

I must explain : Law-making certainly is the business of a king ; 294 
and yet the best thing of ail is, not that the law should rule, but 
that the king should rule, for the varieties of circumstances are 
endless, and no simple or universal rule can suit them ail, or last 
for ever. The law is just an ignorant brute of a tyrant, who insists 
always on his commands being fulfilled under ail circumstances. 
1 Then why have we Iaws at ail ? ' I will answer that question by 
asking you whether the training master gives a différent discipline 
to each of his pupils, or whether he has a gênerai rule of diet and 
exercise which is suited to the constitutions of the majority? 
' The latter/ The legislator, too, is obliged to lay down gênerai 295 
laws, and cannot enact what is precisely suitable to each particular 
case. He cannot be sitting at every man's side ail his life, and 
prescribe for him the minute particulars of his duty, and therefore 
he is compelled to impose on himself and others the restriction of 
a written law. Let me suppose now, that a physician or trainer, 
having left directions for his patients or pupils, goes into a far 
country, and cornes back sooner than he intended ; owing to some 
unexpected change in the weather, the patient or pupil seems to 
require a différent mode of treatment : Would he persist in his 
old commands, under the idea that ail others are noxious and 
heterodox ? Viewed in the light of science, would not the con- 
tinuance of such régulations be ridiculous ? And if the legislator, 
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296 or another like him, cornes back from a far country, is he to be Siatesman. 
prohibited from al te ring his own laws ? The common people Analysis. 
say : Let a man persuade the city fi rst, and then let him impose 

new laws. But is a physician only to cure his patients by persua- 
sion, and not by force ? Is he a worse physician who uses a little 
gentle violence in effecting the cure ? Or shall we say, that the 
violence is just, if exercised by a rich man, and unjust, if by a poor 
man ? May not any man, rich or poor, with or without law, and 

297 whether the citizens like or not, do what is for their good ? The 
pilot saves the lives of the crew, not by laying down rules, but 
by making his art a law, and, like him, the true governor has a 
strength of art which is superior to the law. This is scientific 
government, and ail others are imitations only. Yet no great 
number of persons can attain to this science. And hence follows 
an important resuit. The true political principle is to assert 
the inviolability of the law, which, though not the best thing 
possible, îs best for the imperfect condition of man. 

298 I will explain my meaning by an illustration :— Suppose that 
mankind, indignant at the rogueries and caprices of physicians 
and pilots, caîl together an assembly, in which ail who like may 
speak, the skilled as well as the unskilled, and that in their 
assembly they make decrees for regulating the practice of naviga- 
tion and medicine which are to be binding on thèse professions for 
ail time. Suppose that they elect annually by vote or lot those 
to whom authority in either department is to be delegated. And 

299 let us further imagine, that when the term of their magistracy has 
expired, the magistrates appointed by them are summoned beforc 
an ignorant and unprofessional court, and may be condemned and 
punished for breaking the régulations. They even go a step 
further, and enact, that he who is found enquiring into the truth of 
navigation and medicine, and is seeking to be wise above what is 
written, shall be called not an artist, but a dreamer, a prating 
Sophist and a corrupter of youth ; and if he try to persuade 
others to investigate those sciences in a manner contrary to 
the law, he shall be punished with the utmost severity. And 
like rules might be extended to any art or science. But what 
wouîd be the conséquence? 

'The arts would utterly perish, and human life, which is bad 
enough already, would become intolérable/ 
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Statesman. But suppose, once more, that we were to appoint some one as 300 
Analysis. the guardian of the law, who was both ignorant and interested, 
and who perverted the law : would not this be a still worse evil 
than the other ? ' Certainly.' For the laws are based on some 
expérience and wisdom. Hence the wiser course is, that they 
should be observed, although this is not the best thing of ail, but 
only the second best. And whoever, having skill, should try to 
improve them, would act in the spirit of the law-giver. But then, 
as we have seen, no great number of men, whether poor or rich, 
can be makers of laws. And so, the nearest approach to true 
government is, when men do nothing contrary to their own 301 
written laws and national customs. When the rich préserve 
their customs and maintain the law, this is called aristocracy, or 
if they neglect the law, oligarchy. When an individual rules 
according to law, whether by the help of science or opinion, this 
is called monarchy ; and when he has royal science he is a king, 
whether he be so in fact or not ; but when he rules in spite of law, 
and is blind with ignorance and passion, he is called a tyrant. 
Thèse forms of government exist, because men despair of the 
true king ever appearing among them ; if he were to appear, they 
would joyfully hand over to him the reins of government. But, as 
there is no natural ruler of the hive, they meet together and make 
laws. And do we wonder, when the foundation of politics is in 
the letter only, at the miseries of states ? Ought we not rather to 3° 2 
admire the strength of the political bond ? For cities have endured 
the worst of evils time out of mind ; many cities have been ship- 
wrecked, and some are like ships foundering, because their pilots 
are absolutely ignorant of the science which they profess. 

Let us next ask, which of thèse untrue forms of government is 
the least bad, and which of them is the worst? I said at the 
beginning, that each of the three forms of government, royalty, 
aristocracy, and democracy, might be divided into two, so that the 
whole number of them, including the best, will be seven. Under 
monarchy we have already distinguished royalty and tyranny; of 
oligarchy there were two kinds, aristocracy and plutocracy ; and 
democracy may also be divided, for there is a democracy which 
observes, and a democracy which neglects, the laws. The govern- 
ment of one is the best and the worst — the government of a few is 3°3 
less bad and less good— the government of the many is the least 
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bad and least good of them ail, being the best of ail îawless Statesman. 
governments, and the worst of ail lawful ones. But the rulers of analysis. 
ail thèse states, unless they have knowledge, are maintainers of 
idols, and themselves idols— wizards, and also Sophists ; for, after 
many windings, the terra 1 Sophist ' cornes home to them. 

And now enough of centaurs and satyrs : the play is ended, and 
they may quit the political stage. Still there remain some other 
and better éléments, which adhère to the royal science, and must 
be drawn off in the refiner's fire before the gold can become quite 

304 pure. The arts of the gênerai, the judge, and the orator, will have 
to be separated from the royal art ; when the séparation has been 
made, the nature of the king will be unalloyed. Now there are 
inferior sciences, such as music and others; and there is a 
superior science, which détermines whether music is to be learnt 
or not, and this is différent from them, and the governor of them. 
The science which détermines whether we are to use persuasion, 
or not, is higher than the art of persuasion ; the science which 

305 détermines whether we are to go to war, is higher than the art of 
the gênerai, The science which makes the laws, is higher than 
that which only administers them. And the science which has this 
authority over the rest, is the science of the king or statesman. 

Once more we will endeavour to view this royal science by the 

306 light of our example. We may compare the state to a web, and I 
will show you how the différent threads are drawn into one. 
You would admit — would you not?— that there are parts of virtue 
(although this position is sometimes assailed by Eristics), and one 
part of virtue is tempérance, and another courage. Thèse are two 
principles which are in a manner antagonistic to one another ; 
and they pervade ail nature ; the whole class of the good and 
beautiful is included under them. The beautiful may be sub- 
divided into two lesser classes : one of thèse is described by us 

307 in ternis expressive of motion or energy, and the other in ternis 
expressive of rest and quietness. We say, how manly ! how 
vigorous ! how ready ! and we say also, how calm ! how temperate ! 
how dignified ! This opposition of terms is extended by us to ail 
actions, to the tones of the voice, the notes of music, the workings 
of the mind, the characters of men. The two classes both have 
their exaggerations ; and the exaggerations of the one are termed 
4 hardness,* «violence,' 1 madness ; ' of the other ' cowardliness,' or 
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Siaiesman. 1 sluggishness.' And if we pursue the enquiry, we find that thèse 
Analysis. opposite characters are naturaîly at variance, and can hardly be 
reconciled. In lesser matters the antagonism between them is 
ludicrous, but in the State may be the occasion of grave disorders, 
and may disturb the whole course of human life. For the orderly 
class are always wanting to be at peace, and hence they pass 
imperceptibly into the condition of slaves ; and the courageous 308 
sort are always wanting to go to war, even when the odds are 
against them, and are soon destroyed by their enemies. But the 
true art of government, first preparing the material by éducation, 
weaves the two éléments into one, maintaining authority over the 
carders of the wool, and selecting the proper subsidfary arts 
which are necessary for making the web. The royal science is 
queen of educators, and begins by choosing the natures which she 
is to train, punishing with death and exterminating those who are 
violently carried away to atheism and injustice, and enslaving 3°9 
those who are wallowing in the mire of ignorance. The rest of 
the citizens she blends into one, combining the stronger élément 
of courage, which we may call the warp, with the softer élément 
of tempérance, which we may imagine to be the woof. Thèse 
she binds together, first taking the eternal éléments of the honour- 
able, the good, and the just, and fastening them with a divine cord 
in a heaven-born nature, and then fastening the animal éléments 
with a human cord. The good legislator can implant by éducation 
the higher principles ; and where they exist there is no difficulty 3*° 
in inserting the lesser human bonds, by which the State is held 
together ; thèse are the laws of intermarriage, and of union for the 
sake of offspring. Most perso ns in their marriages seek after 
wealth or power ; or they are clannish, and choose those who are 
like themselves,— the temperate marrying the temperate, and the 
courageous the courageous. The two classes thrive and flourish 
at first, but they soon degenerate ; the one become mad, and the 
other feeble and useless. This would not have been the case, if 
they had both originally held the same notions about the honour- 
able and the good ; for then they never would have allowed the 
temperate natures to be separated from the courageous, but they 
would have bound them together by common honours and 3* 1 
réputations, by intermarriages, and by the choice of rulers who 
combine both qualities. The temperate are careful and just, but 
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are wanting in the power of action ; the courageous fall short of Statesman. 
them in justice, but in action are su péri or to them : and no state Analvsis. 
can prosper in which either of thèse qualities is wanting. The 
noblest and best of ail webs or states is that which the royal 
science weaves, combining the two sorts of natures in a single 
texture, and in this enfolding freeman and slave and every other 
social élément, and presiding over them alL 

1 Your picture, Stranger, of the king and statesman, no less than 
of the Sophist, is quite perfect/ 



The principal subjects in the Statesman may be conveniently întroduc- 
embraced under six or seven heads (1) the myth; (2) the 
dialectical interest ; (3) the political aspects of the dialogue ; (4) 
the satiricai and paradoxical vein ; (5) the necessary imperfection 
of law; (6) the relation of the work to the other writings of 
Plato ; lastly (7), we may briefly consider the genuineness of the 
Sophist and Statesman, which can hardly be assumed without 
proof, since the two dialogues have been questioned by three 
such eminent Platonic scholars as Socher, Schaarschmidt, and 
Ueberweg. 

I. The hand of the master is ckarly visible in the myth. First 
in the connexion with mythology he wins a kind of veri- 
similitude for this as for his other myths, by adopting received 
traditions, of which he prétends to find an explanation in his 
own larger conception (cp. Introduction to Critias). The young 
Socrates has heard of the sun rising in the west and setting in 
the east, and of the earth-born men ; but he has never heard the 
origin of thèse remarkable phénomène Nor is Plato, here or 
elsewhere, wanting in denunciations of the incredulity of ' this 
latter âge/ on which the lovers of the marvellous have always 
delighted to enlarge. And he is not without express testimony 
to the truth of his narrative such testimony as, in the Timaeus 
(40 D), the first men gave of the names of the gods ('They must 
surely have known their own ancestors For the first généra- 
tion of the new cycle, who lived near the time, are supposed to 
have preserved a recollection of a previous one. He also appeals 
to internai évidence, viz. the perfect cohérence of the taie, though 
he is very well aware, as he says in the Cratylus (436 C, D), that 
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Staiestnan. there may be consistency in error as well as in truth. The 
Iwt*oduc- gravi ty and minuteness with which some particulars are related 

TION. 

also lend an artful aid. The profound mterest and ready assent 
of the young Socrates, who is not too old to be amused * with a 
taie which a child would love to hear/ are a further assistance. 
To those who were naturally inclined to believe that the fortunes 
of mankind are influenced by the stars, or who maintained that 
some one principle, like the principle of the Same and the Other 
in the Timaeus, pervades ail things in the world, the reversai of 
the motion of the heavens seemed necessarily to produce a re- 
versai of the order of human life. The sphères of knowledge, 
which to us appear wide asunder as the pôles, astronomy and 
medicine, were naturally connected in the minds of early thinkers, 
because there was little or nothing in the space between them. 
Thus there is a basis of phiiosophy, on which the improbabilities 
of the taie may be said to rest Thèse are some of the devices 
by which Plato, like a modem novelist, seeks to familiarize the 
marvellous. 

The myth, like that of the Timaeus and Critias, is rather his- 
torical than poetical, in this respect corresponding to the gênerai 
change in the later writings of Plato, when compared with the 
earlier ones. It is hardly a myth in the sensé in which the term 
might be applied to the myth of the Phaedrus, the Republic, the 
Phaedo, or the Gorgias, but may be more aptly compared with 
the didactic taie in which Protagoras describes the fortunes of 
primitive man, or with the description of the graduai rise of a 
new society in the Third Book of the Laws. Some discrepancies 
may be observed between the mythology of the Statesman and 
the Timaeus, and between the Timaeus and the Republic. But 
there is no reason to expect that ail Plato's visions of a former, 
any more than of a future, state of existence, should conform 
exactly to the same pattern. We do not find perfect consistency 
in his phiiosophy; and still less have we any right to demand 
this of him in his use of mythology and figures of speech. And 
we observe that while employing ail the resources of a writer of 
fiction to give credibility to his taies, he is not disposed to insist 
upon their literal truth. Rather, as in the Phaedo (114 D), he 
says, 'Something of the kind is true;' or, as in the Gorgias 
(537 A), 'This you will think to be an old wife*s taie, but you can 
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think of nothing truer ; ' or, as in the Statesman (277 B), he Stataman* 
describes his work as a 'mass of mythology,' which was intro- Imt*<hwo 
duced in order to teach certain lessons ; or, as in the Phaedrus 
(230 A), he secretly laughs at such stories while refusing to dis- 
turb the popular belief in them. 

The greater interest of the myth consists in the philosophical 
lessons which Plato présents to us in this veiled form. H ère, as 
in the taie of Er, the son of Armenius, he touches upon the ques- 
tion of freedom and necessity, both in relation to God and nature. 
For at first the universe is governed by the immédiate providence 
of God,— this is the golden âge,— but after a while the wheel is 
reversed, and man is left to himself. Like other theologians and 
philosophers, Plato relegates his explanation of the problem to 
a transcendental world ; he speaks of what in modem language 
might be termed * impossibilities in the nature of things,' hinder- 
ing God from continuing immanent in the world. But there is 
some inconsistency ; for the ' letting go ' is spoken of as a divine 
act, and is at the same time attributed to the necessary imper- 
fection of matter ; there is also a numerical necessity for the suc- 
cessive births of soûls. At first, man and the world retain their 
divine instincts, but gradually degenerate. As in the Book of 
Genesis, the first fall of man is succeeded by a second ; the 
misery and wickedness of the world increase continually. The 
reason of this further décline is supposed to be the disorganisa- 
tion of matter : the latent seeds of a former chaos are disengaged, 
and envelope ail things. The condition of man becomes more 
and more misérable ; he is perpetually waging an unequal warfare 
with the beasts. At length he obtains such a measure of éduca- 
tion and help as is necessary for his existence. Though deprived 
of God's help, he is not left wholly destitute; he has received 
from Athene and Hephaestus a knowledge of the arts ; other 
gods give him seeds and plants ; and out of thèse human life is 
reconstructed. He now eats bread in the sweat of his brow, and 
has dominion over the animais, subjected to the conditions of his 
nature, and yet able to cope with them by divine help. Thus 
Plato may be said to represent in a figure— (1) the state of inno- 
cence ; (2) the fall of man ; (3) the still deeper décline into bar- 
barism ; (4) the restoration of man by the partial interférence of 
God, and the natural growth of the arts and of civilised society. 
VOL. IV. F f 
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Statesjnan. Two lesser features of this description should not pass un- 
Introduc- noticed (i> the primitive men are supposed to be created out 
of the earth, and not after the ordinary manner of human généra- 
tion— half the causes of moral evil are in this way removed ; 
(2) the arts arc attributed to a divine révélation : and so the 
greatest difficulty in the history of pre-historic man is solved. 
Though no one knew better than Plato that the introduction of 
the gods is not a reason, but an excuse for not giving a reason 
(Cratylus, 426), yet, considering that more than two thousand 
years later mankind are still discussing thèse problems, we may 
be satisfied to find in Plato a statement of the difficultés which 
arise in conceiving the relation of man to God and nature, without 
expecting to obtain from him a solution of them. In such a taie, 
as in the Phaedrus, various aspects of the Ideas were doubtless 
indicated te Plato's own mind, as the corresponding theological 
problems are to us. The immanence of things in the Ideas, or 
the partial séparation of them, and the self-motion of the suprême 
ldea, are probably the forms in which he would have interpreted 
his own parable. 

He touches upon another question of great interest— the con- 
sciousness of evil what in the Jewish Scriptures is called 'eating 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.' At the end of the 
narrative (272 B), the Eleatic asks his companion whether this life 
of innocence, or that which men live at présent, is the better of 
the two. He wants to distinguish between the mere animal life 
of innocence, the 'city of pigs,' as it is comically termed by 
Glaucon in the Republic, and the higher life of reason and philo- 
sophy. But as no one can détermine the state of man in the worîd 
before the Fall, 4 the question must remain unanswered.' Similar 
questions have occupied the minds of theologians in later âges ; 
but they can hardly be said to have found an answer. Professor 
Campbell well observes, that the gênerai spirit of the myth may 
be summed up in the words of the Lysis (221): 4 If evil were 
to perish, should we hunger any more, or thirst any more, or 
have any similar sensations? Yet perhaps the question what 
will or will not be is a foolish one, for who can tell?' As 
in the Theaetetus, evil is supposed to continue, — here, as the 
conséquence of a former state of the world, a sort of mephitic 
vapour exhaling from some ancient chaos,— there, as involved 
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in the possibility of good, and incident to the mixed state of Stattsman. 
man. Introduc- 

Once more— and this is the point of connexion with the rest of TION ' 
the dialogue— the myth is intended to bring out the différence 
between the idéal and the actual state of man. In ail âges of the 
world men have dreamed of a state of perfection, which has been, 
and is to be, but never is, and seems to disappear under the 
necessary conditions of human society. The uselessness, the 
danger, the true value of such political ideals have often been 
discussed ; youth is too ready to believe in them ; âge to dis- 
parage them. Plato's * prudens quaestio ' respecting the com- 
parative happiness of men in this and in a former cycle of 
existence is intended to elicit this contrast between the golden 
âge and ' the life under Zeus ' which is our own. To confuse the 
divine and human, or hastily apply one to the other, is a 
'tremendous error/ Of the idéal or divine government of the 
world we can form no true or adéquate conception ; and this our 
mixed state of life, in which we are partly left to ourselves, but 
not wholly deserted by the gods, may contain some higher 
éléments of good and knowledge than could have existed in the 
days of innocence under the rule of Cronos. So we may venture 
slightly to enlarge a Platonic thought which admits of a further 
application to Christian theology. Here are suggested also the 
distinctions between God causing and permitting evil, and between 
his more and less immédiate government of the world. 

II. The dialectical interest of the Statesman seems to contend 
in Plato's mind with the political ; the dialogue might have been 
designated by two equally descriptive titîes— either the 1 States- 
man,' or 'Concerning Method.' Dialectic, which in the earlier 
writings of Plato is a revival of the Socratic question and an- 
swer applied to définition, is now occupied with classification; 
there is nothing in which he takes greater delight than in 
processes of division (cp. Phaedr. 266 Bj; he pursues them to 
a length out of proportion to his main subject, and appears to 
value them as a dialectical exercise, and for their own sake. A 
poetical vision of some order or hierarchy of ideas or sciences has 
already been floating before us in the Symposium and the 
Republic. And in the Phaedrus this aspect of dialectic is further 
sketched out, and the art of rhetoric is based on the division of 
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Statesman. the characters of mankind into their several classes. The same 
Iittmduc. love of divisions is apparent in the Gorgias. But in a well-known 

TIOM. , 

passage of the Philebus occurs the first criticism on the nature of 
classification. There we are exhorted not to fall into the common 
error of passing from unity to infinity, but to find the intermediate 
classes ; and we are reminded that in any process of generaliza- 
tion, there may be more than one class to which individuals may 
be referred, and that we must carry on the process of division 
until we have arrived at the infima species. 

Thèse precepts are not forgotten, either in the Sophist or in 
the Statesman. The Sophist contains four examples of division, 
carried on by regular steps, until in four différent iines of descent 
we detect the Sophist. In the Statesman the king or statesman 
is discovered by a similar process; and we have a summary, 
probably made for the first time, of possessions appropriated by 
the labour of man, which are distributed into seven classes. We 
are warned against preferring the shorter to the longer method ; 
—if we divide in the middle, we are most likely to light upon 
species ; at the same time, the important remark is made, that ' a 
part is not to be confounded with a class/ Having discovered the 
genus under which the king falls, we proceed to distinguish him 
from the collatéral species. To assist our imagination in making 
this séparation, we require an example. The higher ideas, of 
which we have a dreamy knowledge, can only be represented by 
images taken from the external world. But, first of ail, the nature 
of example is explained by an example. The child is taught to 
read by comparing the letters in words which he knows with the 
same letters in unknown combinations ; and this is the sort of 
process which we are about to attempt. As a parallel to the king 
we select the worker in wool, and compare the art of weaving 
with the royal science, trying to separate either of them from the 
inferior classes to which they are akin. This has the incidental 
advantage, that weaving and the web furnish us with a figure of 
speech, which we can ailerwards transfer to the State. 

There are two uses of examples or images— in the first place, 
they suggest thoughts— secondly, they give them a distinct form. 
In the infancy of philosophy, as in childhood, the language of 
pictures is natural to man : truth in the abstract is hardly won, 
and only by use familiarized to the mind. Examples are akin to 
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analogies, and have a reflex influence on thought ; they people Statesman. 
the vacant mind, and may often originate new directions of inthowc* 
enquiry. Pîato seems to be conscious of the suggestiveness of TW>W * 
imagery ; the gênerai analogy of the arts is constantly employed 
by him as well as the comparison of particular arts— weaving, 
the refining of gold, the learning to read, music, statuary, painting, 
medicine, the art of the pilot— ail of which occur in this dialogue 
alone : though he is also aware that ' comparaisons are slippery 
things,' and may often give a false clearness to ideas. We shall 
find, in the Philebus, a division of sciences into practical and 
spéculative, and into more or less spéculative : here we have the 
idea of master-arts, or sciences which control inferior ones. 
Besides the suprême science of dialectic, * which will forget us, if 
we forget her,' another master-science for the first time appears 
in view— the science of government, which fixes the limits of ail 
the rest This conception of the political or royal science as, from 
another point of view, the science of sciences, which holds sway 
over the rest, is not originally found in Aristotle, but in Plato. 

The doctrine that virtue and art are in a mean, which is familiar- 
ized to us by the study of the Nicomachean Ethics, is also first 
distinctly asserted in the Statesman of Plato. The too much and 
the too little are in restless motion : they must be fixed by a mean, 
which is also a standard external to them. The art of measuring 
or finding a mean between excess and defect, Uke the principle of 
division in the Phaedrus, receives a particular application to the 
art of discourse. The excessive length of a discourse may be 
blamed ; but who can say what is excess, unless he is furnished 
with a measure or standard ? Measure is the life of the arts, and 
may some day be discovered to be the single ultimate principle in 
which ail the sciences are contained. Other forms of thought 
may be noted— the distinction between causal and co-operative 
arts, which may be compared with the distinction between 
primary and co-operative causes in the Timaeus (46 D) ; or be- 
tween cause and condition in the Phaedo (99) ; the passing men- 
tion of economical science ; the opposition of rest and motion, 
which is found in ail nature ; the gênerai conception of two great 
arts of composition and division, in which are contained weaving, 
politics, dialectic; and in connexion with the conception of a 
mean, the two arts of measuring. 
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Staiesman. l n the Theaetetus, Plato remaries that précision in the use of 
Introdl-c ternis, though sometimes pedantic, is sometimes necessary. Here 
he makes the opposite reflection, that there may be a philoso- 
phical disregard of words. The evil of mère verbal oppositions, 
the requirement of an impossible accuracy in the use of terms, the 
error of supposing that philosophy was to be found in Ianguage, 
the danger of word-catching, have frequently been discussed by 
him in the previous dialogues, but nowhere has the spirit of 
modem inductive philosophy been more happily indicated than in 
the words of the Statesman : — ' If you think more about things, 
and less about words, you will be richer in wisdom as you grow 
older* (261 E). A similar spirit is discernible in the remark- 
able expressions, 1 the long and difficult Ianguage of facts' (278 D) : 
and * the interrogation of every nature, in order to obtain the 
particular contribution of each to the store of knowledge ' (272 C). 
Who has described ' the feeble intelligence of ail things ' given 
by metaphysics better than the Eleatic Stranger in the words — 
'The higher ideas can hardly be set forth except through the 
médium of examples ; every man seems to know ail things in 
a kind of dream, and then again nothing when he is awake' 
(277 D) ? Or where is the value of metaphysical pursuits more 
truly expressed than in the words,—* The greatest and noblest 
things have no outward image of themselves visible to man : 
therefore we should learn to give a rational account of them' 
(286 A) ? 

III. The political aspects of the dialogue are closely connected 
with the dialectical. As in the Cratylus, the legislator has 'the 
dialectician standing on his right hand ; ' so in the Statesman, the 
king or statesman is the dialectician, who, although he may be in 
a private station, is still a king. Whether he has the power or 
not, is a mere accident; or rather he has the power, for what 
ought to be is ('Was ist vernunftig, das ist wirklich'); and he 
ought to be and is the true governor of mankind. There is a 
reflection in this idealism of the Socratic ' Virtue is knowledge ; * 
and, witîiout idealism, we may remark that knowledge is a great 
part of power. Plato does not trouble himself to construct a 
machinery by which * philosophera shall be made kings,' as in 
the Republic : he merely holds up the idéal, and affirms that in 
some sensé science is really suprême over human life. 
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He is struck by the observation * quam parvâ sapientiâ regitur StaUstnan. 
mundus,' and is touched with a fceling of the ills which afflict ïntroduc- 
states. The condition of Megara before and during the Pelopon- U ° N * 
nesian War, of Athens under the Thirty and aftervvards, of 
Syracuse and the other Sicilian cities in their alternations of 
démocratie excess and tyranny, might naturally suggest such 
reflections. Some states he sees already shipwrecked, others 
foundering for want of a pilot ; and he wonders not at their 
destruction, but at their endurance. For they ought to have 
perished long ago, if they had depended on the wisdom of their 
rulers. The mingled pathos and satire of this remark is charac- 
teristic of Plato's later style. 

The king is the personification of political science- And yet he 
is something more than this, — the perfectly good and wise tyrant 
of the Laws (iv. 710), whose will is better than any law. He is 
the spécial providence who is always interfering with and regu- 
lating ail things. Such a conception has sometimes been enter- 
tained by modem theologians, and by Plato himself, of the 
Suprême Being. But whether applied to Divine or to human 
governors the conception is faulty for two reasons, neither of 
whieh are noticed by Plato :— first, because ail good government 
supposes a degree of co-operation in the ruler and his subjects, — 
an i éducation in politics ' as well as in moral virtue ; secondly, 
because government, whether Divine or human, implies that the 
subject has a previous knowledge of the rules under which he is 
living. There is a fallacy, too, in comparing unchangeable laws 
with a personal governor. For the law need not necessarily be 
an 'ignorant and brutal tyrant,' but gentle and humane, capable of 
being altered in the spirit of the legislator, and of being adminis- 
tered so as to meet the cases of individuals. Not only in fact, but 
in idea, both éléments must remain — the fixed law and the living 
will ; the written word and the spirit ; the principles of obligation 
and of freedom ; and their applications whether made by Jaw or 
equity in particular cases. 

There are two sides from which positive laws may be attacked : 
— either from the side of nature, which rises up and rebels against 
them in the spirit of Callicles in the Gorgias ; or from the side of 
idealism, which attempts to soar above them,— and this is the 
spirit of Plato in the Statesman. But he soon falls, like Icarus, 
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Statesman. and is content to walk instead of flying ; that is, to accommodate » 
himself to the actual state of human things. Mankind have long 
" m been in despair of finding the true ruler ; and therefore are ready 
to acquiesce in any of the five or six received forms of government 
as better than none. And the best thing which they can do 
(though only the second best in reality), is to reduce the idéal 
state to the conditions of actual life. Thus in the Statesman, as in 
the Laws, we have three forms of government, which we may 
venture to term, (i) the idéal, (a) the practical, (3) the sophistical 
— what ought to be, what might be, what is. And thus Plato 
seems to stumble, almost by accident, on the notion of a constitu- 
tion^ monarchy, or of a monarchy ruling by laws. 

The divine foundations of a State are to be laid deep in éduca- 
tion (Rep. iv.423), and at the same time some little violence may 
be used in exterminating natures which are incapable of éducation 
(cp. Laws, x). Plato is strongly of opinion that the legislator, Hke 
the physician, may do men good against their will (cp. Gorgias, 
522 foll.). The human bonds of states are formed by the inter- 
marriage of dispositions adapted to supply the defects of each 
other. As in the Republic, Plato has observed that there are 
opposite natures in the worîd, the strong and the gentle, the 
courageous and the temperate, which, borrowing an expression 
derived from the image of weaving, he calls the warp and the 
woof of human society. To interlace thèse is the crowning 
achievement of political science. In the Protagoras, Socrates 
was maintaining that there was only one virtue, and not many : 
now Plato ïs inclined to think that there are not only parallel, but 
opposite virtues, and seems to see a similar opposition pervading 
ail art and nature. But he is satisfied with laying down the prin- 
ciple, and does not inform us by what further steps the union of 
opposites is to be effected. 

In the loose framework of a single dialogue Plato has thus corn- 
bined two distinct subjects— politics and method. Yet they are 
not so far apart as they appear : in his own mind there was a 
secret link of connexion between them. For the philosopher or 
dialectician is also the only true king or statesman. In the 
exécution of his plan Plato has invented or distinguished several 
important forms of thought, and made incidentalîy many vahiable 
remarks. Questions of interest both in ancient and modem politics 
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also arise in the course of the dialogue, which may with advantage Statesman. 
be further considered by us Intsoduc- 

a. The imaginary ruler, whether God or man, is above the law, ^ 
and is a law to himself and to others. Among the Greeks as 
among the Jews, law was a sacred name, the gift of God, the bond 

of states. But in the Statesman of Plato, as in the New Testa- 
ment, the word has also become the symbol of an imperfect good, 
which is almost an evil. The law sacrilices the individual to the 
universal, and is the tyranny of the many over the few (cp. Rep. 
i- 359)- nas frxed rules which are the props of order, and will 
not swerve or bend in extrême cases. It is the beginning of 
political society, but there is something higher— an intelligent 
ruler, whether God or man, who is able to adapt himself to the 
endless varieties of circumstances. Plato is fond of picturing the 
advantages which would resuit from the union of the tyrant who 
has power with the legislator who has wisdom : he regards this as 
the best and speediest way of reforming mankind. But institu- 
tions cannot thus be artificially created, nor can the external 
authority of a ruler impose laws for which a nation is unprepared. 
The greatest power, the highest wisdom, can only proceed one or 
two steps in advance of public opinion. In ail stages of civilization 
human nature, after ail our efforts, remains intractable,— not Hke 
clay in the hands of the potter, or marble under the chisel of the 
sculptor. Great changes occur in the history of nations, but they 
are brought about slowly, like the changes in the frame of nature, 
upon wbich the puny arm of man hardly makes an impression. 
And, speaking generally, the slowest growths, both in nature and 
in politics, are the most permanent. 

b. Whether the best form of the idéal is a person or a law may 
fairly be doubted. The former is more akin to us: it clothes 
itself in poetry and art, and appeals to reason more in the form 
of feeling : in the latter there is less danger of allowing ourselves 
to be deluded by a figure of speech. The idéal of the Greek state 
found an expression in the déification of law : the ancient Stoic 
spoke of a wise man perfect in virtue, who was fancifully said to 
be a king ; but neither they nor Plato had arrived at the concep- 
tion of a person who was also a law. Nor is it easy for the 
Christian to think of God as wisdom, truth, holiness, and also as 
the wise, true, and holy one. He is always wanting to break 
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Siattsman. through the abstraction and interrupt the law, in order that he 
Intooduc- may présent to himself the more familiar image of a divine friend. 

TION. 

While the impersonal has too slender a hold upon the affections 
to be made the basis of religion, the conception of a person on 
the other hand tends to degenerate into a new kind of idolatry. 
Neither criticism nor expérience aîlows us to suppose that there 
are interférences with the laws of nature; the idea is incon- 
cevable to us and at variance with facts. The philosopher or 
theologian who could realize to mankind that a person is a law, 
that the higher rule has no exception, that goodness, like know- 
ledge, is also power, would breathe a new reîigious lîfe into the 
world. 

c. Besides the imaginary rule of a philosopher or a God, the 
actual forms of government have to be considered. In the infancy 
of political science, men naturally ask whether the rule of the 
many or of the few is to be preferred. If by 'the few' we mean 
'the good' and by 'the many/ 'the bad,' there can be but one 
reply: 'The rule of one good man is better than the rule of ail 
the rest, if they are bad.' For, as Heracleitus says, ' One is ten 
thousand if he be the best.* If, however, we mean by the rule of 
the few the rule of a class neither better nor worse than other 
classes, not devoid of a feeling of right, but guided mostly by 
a sensé of their own interests, and by the rule of the many the 
rule of ail classes, similarly under the influence of mixed motives, 
no one would hesitate to answer — 'The rule of ail rather than 
one, because ail classes are more likely to take care of ail than 
one of another; and the government has greater power and 
stability when resting on a wider basis. 1 Both in ancient and 
modem times the best balanced form of government has been 
held to be the best ; and yet it shouîd not be so nicely balanced 
as to make action and movement impossible. 

The statesman who builds his hope upon the aristocracy, upon 
the middle classes, upon the peopîe, will probably, if he have 
sufficient expérience of them, conclude that ail classes are much 
alike, and that one is as good as another, and that the liberties of 
no class are safe in the hands of the rest The higher ranks have 
the advantage in éducation and manners, the middle and lower 
in industry and self-denial ; in every class, to a certain extent, 
a naturel sensé of right prevails, sometimes communicated from 
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the lower to the higher, sometimes from the higher to the lower, Stattsman. 
which is too strong for class interests. There have been crises Introduc- 
in the history of nations, as at the time of the Crusades or the 
Reformation, or the French Révolution, when the same inspira- 
tion has taken hold of whole peopîes, and permanently raised 
the sensé of freedom and justice among mankind. 

But even supposing the différent classes of a nation, when 
viewed impartially, to be~ôn a level with each other in moral 
virtue, there remain two considérations of opposite kinds which 
enter into the problem of government. Admitting of course that 
the upper and lower classes are equal in the eye of God and 
of the law, yet the one may be by nature fitted to govern and the 
other to be govern ed. A ruling caste does not soon altogether 
lose the governing qualities, nor a subject class easily acquire 
them. Hence the phenomenon so often observed in the old Greek 
révolutions, and not without parallel in modem times, that the 
leaders of the democracy have been themselves of aristocratie 
origin. The people are expecting to be governed by repré- 
sentatives of their own, but the true man of the people either 
never appears, or is quickly altered by circumstances. Their 
real wishes hardly make themselves felt, although their lower 
interests and préjudices may sometimes be flattered and yielded 
to for the sake of ulterior objects by those who have political 
power. They will often learn by expérience that the democracy 
has become a plutocracy. The influence of weakh, though not 
the enjoyment of it, has become diffused among the poor as well 
as among the rich ; and society, instead of being safer, is more at 
the mercy of the tyrant, who, when things are at the worst, 
obtains a guard— that is, an army— and announces himself as the 
saviour. 

The other considération is of an opposite kind. Admitting that 
a few wise men are likely to be better governors than the unwise 
many, yet it is not in their power to fashion an entire people 
according to their behest. When with the best intentions the 
benevolent despot begins his régime, he finds the world hard to 
move. A succession of good kings has at the end of a century 
left the people an inert and unchanged mass. The Roman world 
was not permanently improved by the hundred years of Hadrian 
and the Antonines. The kings of Spain during the last century 
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Statesman. were at least equal to any contemporary sovereigns in virtue and 
Intboduc- ability. In certain states of the world the means are wanting to 
render a benevolent power effectuai. Thèse means are not a 
mère external organization of posts or telegraphs, hardly the 
introduction of new laws or modes of industry. A change must 
be made in the spirit of a people as well as in their externals. 
The ancient legislator did not really take a blank tablet and 
inscribe upon it the rules which reflection and expérience had 
taught him to be for a nation's interest; no one wouîd have 
obeyed him if he had. But he took the customs which he found 
already existing in a half-civilized state of society: thèse he re- 
duced to form and inscribed on pillars ; he defined what had 
before been undefined, and gave certainty to what was uncertain. 
No législation ever sprang, like Athene, in full power out of the 
head either of God or man. 

Plato and Aristotle are sensible of the difficulty of combining 
the wisdom of the few with the power of the many. According 
to Plato, he is a physician who has the knowledge of a physician, 
and he is a king who has the knowledge of a king. But how the 
king, one or more, is to obtain the required power, is hardly at ail 
considered by him. He présents the idea of a perfect govern- 
ment, but except the régulation for mixing différent tempers in 
marriage, he never makes any provision for the attainment of it. 
Aristotle, casting aside ideals, wouîd place the government in 
a middle class of citizens, sufficiently numerous for stability, 
without admitting the populace ; and such appears to have been 
the constitution which actuaUy prevailed for a short time at 
Athens— the rule of the Five Thousand— characterized by Thu- 
cydides as the best government of Athens which he had known. 
It may however be doubted how far, either in a Greek or modem 
state, such a limitation is practicable or désirable ; for those who 
are left outside, the pale will always be dangerous to those who 
are within, while on the other hand the leaven of the mob can 
hardly affect the représentation of a great country. There is 
reason for the argument in favour of a property qualification ; 
there is reason also in the arguments of those who would include 
ail and so exhaust the political situation. 

The true answer to the question is relative to the circumstances 
of nations. How can we get the greatest intelligence combined 
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with the greatest power? The ancient legisîator would have Stattsman, 
found this question more easy than we do. For he would have Iktroduc- 
required that ail persons who had a share of government should T,ON ' 
have received their éducation from the state and have borne her 
burdens, and should have served in her fleets and armies. But 
though we sometimes hear the cry that we must 'educate the 
masses, for they are our masters,' who would listen to a proposai 
that the franchise should be confined to the educated or to those 
who fulfil political duties ? Then again, we know that the masses 
are not our masters, and that they are more likely to become so 
if we educate them. In modem politics so many interests have 
to be consulted that we are compelled to do, not what is best, but 
what is possible. 

d. Law is the first principle of society, but it cannot supply ail 
the wants of society, and may easily cause more evils than it 
cures. Plato is aware of the imperfection of law in failing to 
meet the varieties of circum stances : he is also aware that human 
life would be intolérable if every détail of it were placed under 
légal régulation. It may be a great evil that physicians should 
kill their patients or captains cast away their ships, but it would 
be a far greater evil if each particular in the practice of medicine 
or seamanship were regulated by law. Much has been said in 
modem times about the duty of leaving men to themselves, which 
is supposed to be the best way of taking care of them. The 
question is often asked, What are the limits of législation in 
relation to morals ? And the answer is to the same effect, that 
morals must take care of themselves. There is a one-sided truth 
in thèse answers, if they are regarded as condemnations of the 
interférence with commerce in the last century or of clérical 
persécution in the Middle Ages. But * laissez-faire ' is not the 
best but only the second best. What the best is, Plato does 
not attempt to détermine ; he only contrasts the imperfection 
of law with the wisdom of the perfect ruler. 

Laws should be just, but they must also be certain, and we are 
obliged to sacrifice something of their justice to their certainty. 
Suppose a wise and good judge, who paying little or no regard to 
the law, attempted to décide with perfect justice the cases that 
were brought before him. To the uneducated person he would 
appear to be the idéal of a judge. Such justice has been often 
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Statesman. exercised in primitive times, or at the présent day among eastern 
Intïodix- rulers. But in the first place it dépends entirely on the personal 
character of the judge. He may be honest, but there is no check 
upon his dishonesty, and his opinion can only be overruled, not 
by any principle of law, but by the opinion of another judging 
Iike himself without law. In the second place, even if he be ever 
so honest, his mode of deciding questions would introduce an 
élément of uncertainty into human life ; no one would know 
beforehand what would happen to him, or would seek to conform 
in his conduct to any rule of law. For the compact which the 
law makes with men, that they shall be protected if they observe 
the law in their dealings with one another, would have to be 
substituted another principle of a more gênerai character, that 
they shall be protected by the law if they act rightly in their 
dealings with one another. The complexity of human actions and 
also the uncertainty of their effects would be increased tenfold. 
For one of the principal advantages of law is not merely that 
it enforces honesty, but that it makes men act in the same way, 
and requires them to produce the same évidence of their acts. 
Too many laws may be the sign of a corrupt and overcivilized 
state of society, too few are the sign of an uncivilized one; as 
soon as commerce begins to grow, men make themselves customs 
which have the validity of laws. Even equity, which is the 
exception to the law, conforms to fixed ruies and lies for the 
most part within the limits of previous décisions. 

IV. The bitterness of the Statesman is characteristic of Plato's 
later style, in which the thoughts of youth and love have fled 
away, and we arc no longer attended by the Muses or the Grâces. 
We do not venture to say that Plato was soured by old âge, 
but certainly the kindliness and courtesy of the earlier dialogues 
have disappeared. He sees the world under a harder and 
grimmer aspect ; he is dealing with the reality of things, not 
with visions or pictures of them : he is seeking by the aid of 
dialectic only, to arrive at truth. He is deeply impressed with 
the importance of classification : in this alone he finds the true 
measure of human things; and very often in the process of 
division curious results are obtained. For the dialectical art is 
no respecter of persons: king and vermin-taker are ail alike 
to the philosopher. There may have been a time when the king 
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was a god, but he now is pretty much on a level with his subjects Statesman. 
in breeding and éducation. Man should be well advised that Introduo 
he is only one of the animais, and the Hellène in particular Tl ° * 
should be aware that he himself was the author of the distinction 
between Hellène and Barbarian, and that the Phrygian would 
equally divide mankind into Phrygians and Barbarians, and that 
some intelligent animal, like a crâne, might go a step further, 
and divide the animal world into crânes and ail other animais. 
Plato cannot help laughing (cp. Theaet. 174) when he thinks 
of the king running after his subjects, like the pig-driver or the 
bird-taker. Ile would seriously have him consider how many 
competitors there are to his throne, chicfly among the class of 
scrving-men. A good deal of meaning is lurking in the expres- 
sion -'There is no art of feeding mankind worthy the name.' 
There is a similar depth in the remark, — 'The wonder about 
states is not that they are short-lived, but that they last so long in 
spite of the badness of their rulers.* 

V. There is also a paradoxical élément in the Statesman which 
dehghts in reversing the accustomed use of words. The law 
which to the Greek was the highest object of révérence is an 
ignorant and brutal tyrant— the tyrant is converted into a bene- 
ficent king. The sophist too is no longer, as in the earlier 
dialogues, the rival of the statesman, but assumes his form. 
Plato sees that the idéal of the state in his own day is more 
and more severed from the actual. From such ideals as he 
had once formed, he turns away to contemplate the décline of 
the Greek cities which were far worse now in his old âge than 
they had been in his youth, and were to become worse and worse 
in the âges which followed. He cannot contain his disgust at 
the contemporary statesmen, sophists who had turned politicians, 
in various forms of men and animais, appearing, some like lions 
and centaurs, others like satyrs and monkeys. In this new 
disguise the Sophists make their last appearance on the scène : 
in the Laws Plato appears to have forgotten them, or at any 
rate makes only a slight allusion to them in a single passage 
(Laws x, 908 D). 

VI. The Statesman is naturally connected with the Sophist. 
At first sight we are surprised to find that the Eleatic Stranger 
discourses to us, not only concerning the nature of Being and 
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Statesman. Not-being, but concerning the king and statesman. We perceive, 
Iktkoouc however, that there is no inappropriateness in his maintaining 
the character of chief speaker, when we remember the close 
connexion which is assumed by Plato to exist between politics 
and dialectic. In both dialogues the Proteus Sophist is exhibited, 
first, in the disguise of an Eristic, secondly, of a false statesman. 
There are several lesser features which the two dialogues have 
in common. The styles and the situations of the speakers are 
very similar ; there is the same love of division, and in both of 
them the mind of the writer is greatly occupied about method, 
to which he had probably intended to return in the projected 
' Philosopher/ 

The Statesman stands midway between the Republic and the 
Laws, and is also related to the Timaeus. The mythical or 
cosmical élément reminds us of the Timaeus, the ideaî of the 
Republic. A previous chaos in which the éléments as yet were 
not, is hinted at both in the Timaeus and Statesman. The same 
ingenious arts of giving verisimilitude to a fiction are practised 
in both dialogues, and in both, as well as in the myth at the 
end of the Republic, Plato touches on the subject of necessity 
and free-will. The words in which he describes the miseries 
of states seem to be an amplification of the 'Cities will never 
cease from ill ' of the Republic. The point of view in both is 
the same ; and the différences not really important, e. g. in the 
myth, or in the account of the différent kinds of states. But 
the treatment of the subject in the Statesman is fragmentary, and 
the shorter and later work, as might be expected, is less finished, 
and less worked out in détail. The idea of measure and the 
arrangement of the sciences supply Connecting links both with 
the Republic and the Philebus. 

More than any of the preceding dialogues, the Statesman seems 
to approximate in thought and language to the Laws. There is 
the same décline and tendency to monotony in style, the same 
self-consciousness, awkwardness, and over-civility (cp. 257 A, 
263 B, 265 B, 277 A, B, 283 C, 286 B, 293 A) ; and in the Laws 
is contained the pattern of that second best form of government, 
which, after ail, is admitted to be the only attainable one in 
this world. The «gentle violence/ the marriage of dissimilar 
natures, the figure of the warp and the woof, are also found 
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in the Laws. Both expressly recognize the conception of a first Statesman. 
or idéal state, which has receded into an invisible heaven. Nor Introduc- 
does the account of the origin and grovvth of society really differ 
in them, if we make allowance for the mythic character of the 
narrative in the Statesman. The virtuous tyrant is common to 
both of them ; and the Eleatic Stranger takes up a position similar 
to that of the Athenian Stranger in the Laws. 

VII. There would have been little disposition to doubt the 
genuineness of the Sophist and Statesman, if they had been 
compared with the Laws rather than with the Republic, and 
the Laws had been received, as they ought to be, on the authority 
of Aristotle and on the ground of their intrinsic excellence, as 
an undoubted work of Plato. The detailed considération of the 
genuineness and order of the Platonic dialogues has been reserved 
for another place : a few of the reasons for defending the Sophist 
and Statesman may be given here. 

1. The excellence, importance, and metaphysical originality 
of the two dialogues : no works at once so good and of such 
length are known to have proceeded from the hands of a 
forger. 

2. The resemblances in them to other dialogues of Plato are 
such as might be expected to be found in works of the same 
author, and not in those of an imitator, being too subtle and 
minute to have been invented by another. The similar passages 
and tums of thought are generally inferior to the parallel passages 
in his earlier writings; and we might à priori have expected 
that, if altered, they would have been improved. But the com- 
parison of the Laws proves that this répétition of his own thoughts 
and words in an inferior form is characteristic of Plato' s later 
style. 

3. The close connexion of them with the Theaetetus, Parmen- 
ides, and Philebus, involves the fate of thèse dialogues, as well as 
of the two suspected ones. 

4- The suspicion of them seems mainly to rest on a presumption 
that in Pîato's writings we may expect to find an uniform type of 
doctrine and opinion. But however we arrange the order, or 
narrow the circle of the dialogues, we must admit that they exhibit 
a growth and progress in the mind of Plato. And the appearance 
of change or progress is not to be regarded as impugning the 
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SiaUsman. genuineness of any particular writings, but may be even an argu- 
1kt«oduc. ment in their favour. If we suppose the Sophist and Politicus to 
TÎO ** stand halfway between the Republic and the Laws, and in near 
connexion with the Theaetetus, the Parmenides, the Phiîebus, the 
arguments against them derived from différences of thought and 
style disappear or may be said without paradox in some degree to 
confirm their genuineness. There is no such interval between 
the Republic or Phaedrus and the two suspected dialogues, as 
that which séparâtes ail the earlier writings of Plato from the 
Laws. And the Theaetetus, Parmenides, and Philebus, supply 
links, by which, however différent from them, they may be re- 
united with the great body of the Platonic writings. 



STATESMAN. 



PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 



Theodorus. The Eleatic Stranger. 

Socrates. The Younger Socrates. 

steph. Socrates. I owe you many thanks, indeed ; Theodorus, for stateswan. 

2 57 the acgitaiotance both of Theaetetus and of the Stranger. Socrates, 

'odorus) And in a lîttle while, Socrates, you will owe me Theodow», 

rf Stranger. 

Aree times as many, when they have completed for you the 

/ d elineation o f the States man and of the Philosopher, as well th *d of 

as of the % îphf^ " our ^ 1S 

Soc. Sophist, statesman, philosopher! O my dear Théo- ^S^ or 

dorus, do my ears truly witness that this is the estimate much less 
TbTme4-Qfj&em by the great calculator and geometrician ? such 

Theod. What7ïo~ymrTne^ — ' ' ageo^ 

Soc. I mean that you rate them ail at the same value, ™ c ^" 

whereas they are really separated by an interval, which no doms must 
geometrical ratio can express, 



know that 
the States- 



Theod. By Ammon, the god of Cyrenç, Socrates, that 1S man rises 

a very fair hit ; and shows that you have not forgotten your *^JJ 8 * e 

geometry. I-will retaliate on you at some other time, but andthe 

I must now ask the Stranger, who will not, I hope, tire of his Phj ^°- 

goodness to us, to proceed either with the Statesmajx or with abo^the 

the Phjlospj hçj; whirhever he prefers. Statesman, 

Stranger. That is my duty, Theodorus ; having begun I ^° a re gco . 

must go on, and not leave the work unfinished. But what metricai 

shall be done with Theaetetus ? ralio * 

Theod. In what respect? 

Str. Shall we relieve him, and take his companion, the 
Young Socrates, instead of him ? What do you advise ? 

g g 2 
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The urbanity of Socraies. 



Statesman. 

SOCRATES, 

Theodorus, 
Stranger, 

YoLNG 
SOCRATES. 



Socrates 
encourages 
his young 
namesake 
to dis- 
course 
with the 
Stranger. 



After the 
Sophist 
cornes the 
Statesman. 



Where 
among the 
sciences 
s hall we 
discover 
his path ? 



Theod. Yes, give the other a turn, as you propose. The 
young always do better when they have intervais of rest. 

Soc. I think, Stranger, that both of them may be said to be 
in some way related to me; for the one, as. you affirm, has 2 
the eut of my ugly face \ the other is cailed by my name. 
And we should always be on the look-out to recognize a 
kinsman by the style of his conversation. I myseîf was 
discoursing with Theaetetus yesterday, and I have just been 
listening to his answers; my namesake I have not yet 
examined, but I must. Another time will do for me ; to-day 
let him answer you. 

Str. Very good. Young Socrates, do you hear what the 
elder Socrates is proposing ? 

Young Socrates, I do. 

Str. And do you agrée to his proposai ? 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. As you do not object, still less can I. After_lhe 
Sophist, then, I , think that the g fratesman na turally ibllows 
next in the order of enquiry. And please to say, whether 
he, too, should be ranked among those who have science. 

Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. Then the sciences must be divided as before ? 
Y. Soc. I dare say. 

Str. But yet the division will not be the same ? 
Y. Soc. How then ? 

Str. They will be divided at some other point. 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. Where shall we discover the path of the Statesman ? 
We must find and separate off, and set our seal upon this, 
and we will set the mark of another class upon ail diverging 
paths. Thus the soûl will conceive of ail kinds of knowledge 
under two classes. 

Y. Soc. To find the path is your business, Stranger, and 
not mine. 

Str. Yes, Socrates, but the discovery, when once made, 
must be yours as well as mine. 

Y. Soc. Very good. 
\ Str. Well, and are not arithmetic and certain other 
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kin dred arts ; merely abstract know ledge, wholly separated Statesnum. 
fr om act ion ? Stranger, 
Y. Soc. True. V ££ TES . 
Str. But in the art of carpentering and ail other handicrafts, 
the knowledge ôf Lhe "wôrîffiOT'fe^m^^d in his work ; he 
not only 1m0Wsp3~uF TTe aîso makes things which previously 
did not exist. 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

„~ ^ Str. Then let us divide sciences in gênerai into th ose which ^Splences 
Q^ J are pra ctical and tfio s^^ ■ J£J™' 

Y. Soc. Let us assume thèse two divisions of science, inteiiectuai. 
which is one whole. 

Str. And are 'statesman/ 'king/ 'master,' or 'house- 
holder/ one and the same ; or is there a science or art 
answering to each of thèse names? Or rather, allow me to 
put the matter in another way. 
259 Y. Soc. Let me hear. 

Str. If any one who is in a private station has the skill to 
advise one of the public physicians, must not he also be called 
a physician ? 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. And if any one who is in a private station is able to We note ^ 
advise the ruler of a country, may not he be said to have the ^^^y 1 
k nowle dge which the ruler himself ought to have ? bepos" 

yrsoc. True. — se ^ ed by 

a private 

Str. But surely the science of a true king is royal science ? man as 

Y. SOC. Yes. wellasby 

a king, and/ 

Str. A nd will not he who possesses this kno wledge, whether that a / 
he happens to be a ruler or a private man, when regarded j^^ ol ./ ^ 
only in référence to his art, be truly called * royal ' ? j S \fo e a / /^jfz./ 

Y. Soc. He certainly ought to be. smaI1 stale ; / 

whence we 

Str. And the householder and master are the same ? draw the 

Y. Soc. Of COUrse. inference 

Str. Again, a large household may be compared to a small stiesmaiî, 
state: — will they differ at ail, as far as government is con- master, 
cerned? ' 

Y. Soc. They will not. the same. 

Str. Then, returning to the point which we were just now 
discussing, do we not clearly see that there is one science of 
ail of them ; and this science may be called either royal or 
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Stranges, 

YOVHG 
SOCRATKS, 



The royal i 
science has / 
a greater 



Siausnum. political or economical ; we will not quarrel with any one 
about the name. 

Y. Soc. Certainly not. 

Str. This, too, is évident, that the king cannot do much 
with his hands, or with his whole body, towards the main- 
tenance of his empire, compared with what he does by the 
intelligence and strength of his mind, 
Y. Soc. Clearly not. 

Str. Then, shall we say that the king has a greater affinity 
to knowledge than to manual arts and to practical life in 
affinity to / gênerai? 

5rSE Y - Soc - Certainl y he has - 

manuai ^ Str. Then we may put ail together as one and the same — 
pracdcaT ^-jtatesmanship and the statesman— the kingly science and the 

Y. Soc. Clearly. 

Str. And now we shall only be proceeding in due order if 
we go on to divide the sphère of knowledge ? 

Y. Soc. Véfy goodi" ^ ~ 

Str. Think whether you can find any joint or parting in 
knowledge. 

Y. Soc. Tell me of what sort, 

Str. Such as this : You may remember that we made an 
art of calculation ? 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. Which was, unmistakeably, one of the arts of know- 
ledge? 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. And to this art of calculation which discerns the 



Arithmetic 
is the type 
of one kind 
of abs tract 
science, — 
which 
judges ; 
the art of 
building of 
another,— 
which 
comraands. 



différen ces of n umbers shall we as§ign any other function 
except t o pass ju3gment on their differenqe s ? 
Y. Soc. Howcouldwe ? 

Str. You know that the master-builder does not work him- 
self, but is the ruler of workmen ? 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. He contributes knowledge, not manual labour ? 
Y. Soc. True. 

Str. An d may therefore be justly said to share in theo- 260 
retirajj; çjpnrp ? * 

Y. Soc. Quite true. 
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Str. But he ought not, like the calculator. to regard his Statestnan. 
functions as at an end when he has formed a judgment ; — Steawcm, 
he lnusl assign to the Indlvldual woikmen thcir ap prepnaTe y £ u c n £t«. 
task until they have completed the work. 

Y. Soc. True. 

Str. Are not ail such sciences, no less than arithmetic and 
the like, subjects of pure knowledge ; and is not the dif- 
férence between the two classes, that the one sort has the 
power of judging only, and the ot her of r ulïng as well Y 

Y. Soc. That is évident. 

Str. May we not very prçpjsrly say, that of ail know ledge,. 
there are two division s—^ne^which rules, and the qChe^ 
which jiufëes ? 

YTSocTl should think so. 

Str. And when men have anything to do in common, that 
they should be of one mind is surely a désirable thing ? 
Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Then while we are at unity among ourselves, we need 
not mind about the fancies of others ? 
Y. Soc. Certainly not. 

Str. And now, in which of thèse divisions shall we place The king's 
the king?— Is h e a judge and a kind of sp ectator? Or shall J^J** 6 
we assign to him the art of c ommand 1 ^!^ !^ is a ruler? comraand- 
K Soc. The latter, clearly! ~ ~ ~ Lnd fr£k 

Str. Then we must s , ee whether there is any mark of 

in that 

di vision in the art of command to o. I am inclined to think ^^? f 
that there is a distinction similar to that of manufacturer and suprême* 
retail dealer, which parts off the king from the herald. SfiLte**" 
y. Soc. How is this ? 

Str. Why, does not the retailer receive and sell over again 
the productions of others, which have been sold before? 
y. Soc. Certainly he does. 

Str. And is not the herald under con^and^n^does he 
not receiVe^ori3ers7 anTTn 'lïïsftïïrn gîve them to others? 

y Sw. Véry me. • 

Str. Th^ehrf] ™<> minglP thp kin g 1y art in the same class^ < 
with the art of the herald, the interpr éter, the boats wain, the 
pruphe i, and the numero us kmdred arts which~exêrcise , 
conYmand ; or, as in the preceding~ comparaison we spoke oi^tw 
manufacturera or sellers for themselves, and of retailers,— > ^^g/ 
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The art of command divided. 
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Younc 
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V 



which is 

ther 
(i) of life- 
less, or 
(a) of living 
objects.— 
The iatter 
is the 

function of 
the king ; 



seeing, too, that the class of suprême rulers, or rulers for 
themselves, is almost nameless— shall we make a word 
following the same analogy, and refer kings to a suprêm e 
or ruling- for-self science.J eaving the rest to receive a name 
from some one else? For we are seeking the ruler; 
and our enquiry is not concerned with him who is not a 
ruler. 

Y. Soc. Very good. 

Str. Thus a very fajîuiistûiction has been attained between 261 
the man w ho gives his own command s, and him who gives 
another's. And now jet jus see ifjhe suprem é~power allows 
^gTry'furt her division. ~ ~~ 

V Soc. " B flïf means. 

Str. I think that it does ; and please to assist me in making 
the division. 

Y. Soc. At what point ? 

Str. Ma y not ail r ule rs be supposed to comman d for the 
sake of produci ng someth ing? 
* Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Nor is there any difficulty in dividing the things pro- 
duced jnto two classes. 
'"77 Soc. How would you divide them 1 

Str. Of the whole class, some twrve life and some are 
without life. 

YTSoc. True. 

Str. And by the help of this distinction we may make, if 
we please, a subdivision of the section^ of knowledge which 
commands. 

Y. Soc. At what point? 

Str. One part may be set over the production of lifeless, 
the other of li ving objects ; and in this way the whole will 
be divided. 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. That division, then, is complète; and now we may 
leave one half, and take up the other; which may also be 
divided into two, 

Y. Soc. Which of the two halves do you mean ? 

Str. Ofc oyxse thaï whi ch exercises comn^ nH ajapjii-ani- 
i nals^ Fo?7 surely, the royal science is not like that of a 
master-workman, a science presiding over lifeless objects ;- 
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the king has a nobler fonction, which is the m anagement statesman, 
and control of îiving beings. ~ strangkr, 

V. Soc. True. Y ° UNO 

SOC RATES. 

Str. And the breeding and tending of living beings may d he 
be observed to be sometimes a tending of the individual ; in is the 
other cases, a common care of créatures in flocks ? manager, 

notmerely 

Y. Soc. 1 rue. of indi- 

Str. But t he statesman is not a tender of individuais -not ^"^Jj"* 

like the driver or groom of a single ox or horse; hcis unitedin 

rather tP be compare d with the keeper of a drove of horses flocks. 
or oxen. 

-TTSor. Yes, I see, thanks to you. 

Str. Shall we call this art of tending many animais It matters 

together, the art of managing a herd, or the art of collective w ° t ^i 1 1 etbcr 

management ? his art 

Y. Soc. No matter : — whichever suggests itself to us in the raana f in g 

' & ° a herd or 

course of conversation. collective 

Str. Very good, Socrates : and, if you continue to be not mana g e * 
.11 .11 i ii i . . . ment - If 

too particular about names, you will be ail the ncher m a raan \ s 

wisdom when you are an old m an. And now, as you say, not f°° 

leaving the discussion of the name, — can you see a way in g j boat T 

262 which a person, by showing the art of fttfl'dillg tô be of twb words, he 

kiiids, may cailfce that Whidh lS nôW SoûgfilTamon^sFlwice ^rkher 

- the nm i iber of thïngs, to be"Then sougHTamongst half that m wisdom 

— M ^ ~~ " " " " """"" when he 

number? growsold. 

yTSoc. I will try; — there appears to me to be one manage- Manage- 
ment of men and another of beasts. ment of 

Str. You have certainly divided them in a most straight- ^ d j^ s d ° f 
forward and manly style; but you have fallen into an error — ofmen, 
which hereafter I think that we had better avoid. beastf— 

Y. Soc. What is the error ? But not 

Str. I think that we had better not eut off a single small so fai,t ' 
portion which is not a species, from many larger portions ; 
the part should be a species. To separate off at once the fntër- 
subject of investigation, is a most excellent plan, if only the m «ïiate 
séparation be rightly made ; and you were under the impres- havm'g oniy 
sion that you were right, because you saw that you wouîd ^°*° m e 
corne to man; and this led you to hasten the steps. But aUt herest. 
you should not chip off too small a pièce, my friend ; the 
safer way is to eut through the middle; which is also the 
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Part and 
class. 



more likely way of finding classes. Attention to this prin- 
ciple makes ail the différence in a process of enquiry. 

Y. Soc. What do you mean, Stranger ? 

Str. I will endeavour to speak more plainly out of love to 
your good parts, Socrates ; and, although I cannot at présent 
entirely explain myself, I will try, as we proceed, to make 
my meaning a Httle clearer. 

Y. Soc. What was the error of which, as you say, we were 
guilty in our récent division ? 

Sir. The error was just as if some one who wanted to 
divide the human race, were to divide them after the fashion 
which prevails in this part of the world ; here they eut off 
the Hellènes as one species, and ail the other species of 
mankind, which are innumerable, and have no ties or corn- 
mon language, they include under the single name of ' bar- 
barians/ and because they have one name they are supposed 
to be of one species also. Or suppose that in dividing 
numbers you were to eut off ten thousand from ail the rest, 
and make of it one species, comprehending the rest under 
another separate name, you might say that here too was a 
single class, because you had given it a single name. 
Whereas you would make a much better and more equal 
and logical classification of numbers, if you divided them 
into odd and even ; or of the human species, if you divided 
them into maie and female ; and only separated off Lydians 
or Phrygians, or any other tribe, and arrayed them against 
the rest of the world, when you could no longer make a 
division into parts which were also classes. 263 

Y. Soc. Very true ; but I wish that this distinction between 
a part and a class could still be made somewhat plainer. 

Str. O Socrates, best of men, you are imposing upon me 
a very difficuit task. We have already digressed further 
from our original intention than we ought, and you would 
have us wander still further away. But we must now return 
to our subject ; and hereafter, when there is a leisure hour, 
we will follow up the other track ; at the same time, I wish 
yo u to guard against imaginj fl£ that y^m ^3*<M»~h*grH me 
déclare — 

TTsïc. What? 

Str. That a class and a part are distinct. 
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Y. Soc. What did I hear, then ? Staiesman. 

Sir. That a class is necessarily a part, but_t hejc&Js no strangk*. 
similar necessit y that a part shou ld be a class; that is the Y s^ XKSt 
vièw which I should always wish you to attribute to me, 
So crat e s : 

— YTSoc. So be it. 
Sir. There is another thing which I should like to know. 
Y. Soc. What is it? 

Sir. The point at which we digr essed ; for, if I am not 
mistaken, the TXSct^pïace was at the question, Where you 
would divide the management of herds. To this^roîTap- 
peared latlléi Loo ready to answer that there werej two 
species of animais ; man being one, and ail brutes making 

Y. Soc. True. 

Sir. I thought that in taking away a part, you imagined 
that the remainder formed a class, because you were able to 
call them by the common name of brutes. 

Y. Soc. That again is true. 

Sir. Suppose now, O most courageous of dialecticians, The crâne 
that some wise and understanding créature, such as a crâne d ^ de 
is reputed to be, were, in imitation of you, to make a similar Hvîng 
division, and set up crânes against ail other animais to their ^cranes 
own spécial glorification, at the same time jumbling together and ail 
ail the others, including man, under the appellation of °** r aU . 
brutes, — here would be the sort of error which we must try 
to avoid. 

Y. Soc. How can we be safe? 

Sir. If we do not divide the whole class of animais, we 
shall be less likely to fall into that error. 

Y. Soc. We had better not take the whole ? 

Sir. Yes, there lay the source of error in our former 
division. 

Y. Soc. How? 

Sir. You remember how that part of the art of knowledge 
which was concerned with command, had to do with the 
rearing of living créatures, — I mean, with animais in herds? 

Y. Soc. Yes. 

264 Sir. In that case, there was already implied a division of Jjj^jjj r 
ail ani mais into tame and wil d : those whose nature can be 

omitted the 
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Land and water herds. 




Stausman. tamed are ca lled tame, and those which cannot be tamed 
Strangee, are~ cà"IIed ^ wilcL^ 
&«s. K^TTrue. 

division of ^ tr ' thc political scie nce of w hich we are in search^is 
animais l and everj^^oru grned with tame anima is, and is also con- 

and wiîdV fined tojregariou.s animais. 
/ YrSocTYes. 

Str. But then we ought not to divide, as we did, taking 
the whole class at once. Neither let us be in too great haste 
to arrive quickly at the political science; for this mistake 
has already brought upon us the misfortune of which the 
proverb speaks. 

Y. Soc. What misfortune ? 

t Str. Th e misfortune of too muc h haste^which J s too littl e 

speed. ——————— 

Y. Soc. And ail the better, Stranger ; we got what we 
deserved. 

Str. Very well : Let us then begin again, and endeavour 
to divide the collective rearing of animais ; for probably the 
compîetion of the argument will best show what you are so 
anxious to know. Tell me, then — 

Y. Soc. What? 

The Str. Have you ever heard, as you very likely may— for I 

collective ( j Q nQt sup p 0se tna t y 0U ever actually visited them — of the 

rearing of * 

animais préserves of fishes in the Nile, and in the ponds of the Great 
th^resTn ^ing ; or you may have seen similar préserves in wells at 
ofbothland home? 

and water y. Soc. Yes, to be sure, I have seen them, and I have 
often heard the others described. 

Str. And you may have heard also, and may have been 
assured by report, although you have not travelled in those 
régions, of nurseries of geese and crânes in the plains of 
Thessaly ? 

y. Soc. Certainly. 

Sir. I asked you, because here is a new division pf the 
management of herds, into the management of Jand an d of 
wâTêrTie rds. ' 

Y. Soc. There is. 

Str. And do you agrée that we ought to divide the col- 
lective rearing of herds into two corresponding parts, the 



The longer way. 



one the rearing of water, and the othpr the reari pff of lan d Stattsman. 
herds ? Si range*. 

— -sf7 — ~ , r Voung 

Y. Soc. Y es. Soc rat es. 

Str. There is surely no need to ask which of thèse two 
contains the royal art, for it is évident to everybody, 
Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Any one can divide the herds whic h feed on d ry Land herds 

land? ~ " " areofflyin* 

or walkincr 

y. Soc. How would you divide them? animais. 
Str. I should distinguish between those which fly and 
those which walk. 

YTSoc. Most true. f J 

Str. An d where shall we look for the political animal? JieJL**rfs*t*<iL, 

MighUi ot an idiot, so to speak , know thaOïeTs a c V. . 

y. i7*. Certainly. ~ A^tM^A 

Str. The art of managing the walking animal has to o^u^H-^ii, 

be further divided, just as you might halve an . even 

number. 

~YTSoc. Clearly. 

Str. Let me note that hère appear in view two ways to Atthis 
that part or class which the argument aims at reaching, — J^"\d£ 
the one a speedier way, which cuts off a small portion and either a 
leaves a large ; the other agrées better with the principle jjj^^^ 
which we were laying down, that as far as we can we should way . 
divide in the middle ; but it is longer. We can take either 
of them, whichever we please. 

K Soc. Cannot we have both ways ? 

Str. Together ? What a thing to ask ! but, if you take 
them in turn, you clearly may. 

Y. Soc. Then I should like to have them in turn. 

Str. There will be no difficulty, as we are near the end ; 
if we had been at the beginning, or in the middle, I should 
have demurred to your request ; but now, in accordance Let us 
with your désire, let us begin with the longer way ; while we j£f £ ™£ 
are fresh, we shall get on better. And now attend to the one. 
division. 

K Soc. Let me hear. 

Str. Th^f a rr» ? W flllrîn ff herHînpr animiilj^aj* distributed by Ttetame 

nature mt o two class es. awi"" 8 
K Soc. Upon what principle ? herding 
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New divisions of herds. 
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Dogs are 
not herding 
animais, 
and may 
therefore 
be ex- 
clu ded. 



iput 



Sir. The one grows horns; and the othe r is wj£ 
horns. 

Y. Soc. Clearly. 

Str. Suppose that you divide the science which manages 
pedestrian animais into two corresponding parts, and define 
them ; for if you try to invent names for them, you will find 
the intricacy too great. 

Y. Soc. How must I speak of them, then ? 

Str. In this way : let the science of managing pedestrian 
animais be divided into two parts, and one part assigned 
to the horned herd, and the other to the herd that has 
no horns. 

Y. Soc. Ail that you say has been abundantly proved, and 
may therefore be assumed. 

Str. The king is clearly the shepherd of a polled herd, 
who have no horns. 

Y. Soc. That is évident. 

Str. Shaîl we break up this hornless herd into sections, 
and endeavour to assign to him what is his ? 
Y. Soc. By ail means. 

Sir. Shall we distinguish them by their having or not 
having cloven feet, or by their mixing or not mixing the 
breed ? You know what I mean. 

Y. Soc. What? 

Sir. I mean that horses and asses naturally breed from 
one another. 
K Soc. Yes. 

Sir. But the remainder of the hornless herd of tame 
animais will not mix the breed. 
Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. And of which has the Statesman charge, — of the 
mixed or of the unmixed race ? 
Y. Soc. Clearly of the unmixed. 

Str. I suppose that we must divide this again as before. 
y. Soc. We must. 

Sir. Every tame and herding animal has now been split 266 
up, with the exception of two species ; for I hardly think 
that dogs should be reckoned among gregarious animais. 

y. Soc. Certainly not ; but how shall we divide the two 
remaining species ? 
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Sir. There is a measure of différence which may be Statesman. 
appropriately employed by you and Theaetetus, who are strangm, 
students of geometry. y S!matrs. 

Y. Soc. What is that ? „ , 

Next 

Sir. The diameter; and, again, the diameter of a diameter 1 . foiiows the 
Y. Soc. What do you mean ? di ™ on J 

into bipeds 

Sir. How does man walk, but as a diameter whose power a nd quad- 

ÎS tWO feet ? nipeds.who 
Y. SOC. Just SO. described 

Sir. And the power of the remaining kind, being the power mathe- 
of twice two feet, may be said to be the diameter of our ^^ring 
diameter. a power of 

Y. Soc. Certainly ; and now I think that I pretty nearly f*u r feet. 
understand you. 

Sir. In thèse divisions, Socrates, I descry what would 
make another famous jest. 

Y. Soc. What is it ? 

Sir. Human beings have corne out in the same class with whatfuni 
the freest and airiest of création, and have been running Menand 

' 0 birds alone 

a race with them. remain, 
Y. Soc. I remark that very singular coïncidence. bird** 
Sir. And would you not expect the slowest to arrive catcberis 

last ? running a 

Y. Soc. Indeed I should. the^Wn^ 
Sir. And there is a still more ridiculous conséquence, that 
the king is found running about with the herd, and in close 
compétition with the bird-catcher, who of ail mankind is most 
of an adept at the airy life 2 . 
Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Sir. Then here, Socrates, is still clearer évidence of the 
truth of what was said in the enquiry about the Sophist 3 . 
Y. Soc. What? 

Sir. That the dialectical method is no respecter of persons. Tmiy 

dialectic is 
no regarder 

1 Cp. Meno 82 ff. of persons. 

4 Plato is here introducing a new subdivision, L e. that of bipeds into men 
and birds. Others however refer the passage to tbe division into quadrupeds 
and bipeds, making pigs compete with human beings and the pig-driver with 
the king. According to this explanation we must translate the words above, 
'freest and airiest of création,' ' worthiest and laziest of création." 

* Cp. Soph. 327 B. 
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Statesman. and does not set the great above the small, but always arrives 
her own way at the truest resuit. 
Y. Soc. Clearly. 

Str. And now, I will not wait for you to ask me, but will 
of my own accord take you by the shorter road to the 
définition of a king. 
Y. Soc. By ail means. 

Sir. I say that we should have b egun at first by dividing 
land animais into biped and quad rupe d; and siucc tire 
win ged herd,j and that alone, comeîTout in the same class 
wîÏÏT man, we should divide bi peds into those which hav e 
feathers and those which have not, and when they have 
b c e u divided, emd the ait ,uf ' the -tnanagement of mankind 
is brought to light, the time will have corne to prod uçe 
our Statesman and ruler, and set him like a charioteer in 
ftis pFace^à^ninrand^over to him the reins of state, for that 
too is a vocation which belongs to him. 

Y. Soc. Very good ; you have paid me the debt, — I mean, 267 
that you have completed the argument, and I suppose that 
you added the digression by way of interest 1 . 

Str. Then now, let us go back to the beginning, and join 
the links, which together make the définition of the name of 
the Statesman's art. 
• y. Soc. By ail means. 

Str. The science of pu re knowledge had, as we said 
originafly^ a part which was the sc ience ^ofjruje or com- 
mand, andTrom this w as derived another part, which was 
caHe3 ^com mand-for'Seli7 ~ on the analogy of selling-for-self ; 
. ^w£<w^i^a^^n important section of this was the management of living 
1 _ vt^brl animais, and this again was further limited to the manage- 
" 1 ment of them in herds, and agai n in herds of pede strian 

animais. The chief division of the latter was the art of 
managing pedestrian animais which are without horns; this 
again has a part which can only be comprehended under 
1 ptfa yOÙyr^^ one term by joining together three names, — s hepher djng 
ï jfâ**s&+tM */ pure-bred an imais. The only further subdivision is the art 
of man-herding, — this has to do with bipeds, and is what 
we "werT"3êTfcing after, and haye now found, being at once 
the royal and political. 

1 "CiJf Rep. VI. 507 A. 
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Y. Soc. To be Sure. Statesman. 
Str. And do you think, Socrates, that we really have stranger, 

fOVHG 

Socrates. 



done as you say ? YouNG 



Y. Soc. What? 

Str. Do you think, I mean, that we have really fulfilled Butthe 
our intention ? — There has been a sort of discussion, and yet f 1 "^ 1 " 16111 
the investigation seems to me not to be perfectly worked reaiiyat 
out : this is where the enquiry fails. end ' 

Y. Soc. I do not understand. 

Str. I will try to make the thought, which is at this moment 
présent in my mind, clearer to us both. 
Y. Soc. Let me hear. 

Str. There were many arts of shepherding, and one of 
them was the political, which had the charge of one particular 
herd? 

Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. And this the argument defined to be the art of rearing, 

not horses or other brutes, but the art of rearing m an 

collectiyelyj* 
*~Y7l5oc. True. 

Str. Note, however, a différence which distinguishes the 
king from ail other shepherds. 

Y. Soc. To what do you refer ? 

Str. I want t o ask, whether any one of the other herdsmen 
has a rival who jrofesses and claims to share with him in 
the management ofthe herd 1 ? 

Y. Soc. What do you mean i 

Str. I mean to say that mer chants, h usbandmen, providers The king. 
of food, and also training-masters and phystcians, will ail her^menf r 
contend with the h erdsmen of humanity, whom we call has many 
Statesmen, declaring 'that they themselves have tft ë~care~oT ^spute^ 0 ^ % 
268 rearing or managing mankind, and that they rear not onîy hj s daims N \ 
the common herd, but also tfi? rulers themsëlvës. * îf^l'L -je* 

1 i j . - , manage- 

y. Soc. Are they not right in saying so ? ment of 

Str. Very likely they may be, and we will consider their the herd. 
claim. But we are certain of this, — that no one will raise a 
similar claim as against the herdsman, who is allowed on ail 
hands to be the sole and only feeder and physician of his 



1 Keading eï ris rûv &\\<*p tç>. 
VOL. IV. H h 
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herd ; he is also their match-maker and accoucheur; no one 
else knows that department of science. And he is their 
merry-maker and musician, as far as their nature is sus- 
ceptible of such influences, and no one can console and 
soothe his own herd better than he can, either with the 
natural tonés of his voice or with instruments. And the 
same may be said of tenders of animais in gênerai. 
Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. But if this is as you say, can our argument about the 
king be true and unimpeachable ? Were we right in selecting 
him out of ten thousand other claimants to be the shepherd 
and rearer of the human flock ? 

Y. Soc. Surely not 

Str. H ad we not reason just now 1 to apprehend, that 
although we may have described a sort of royal forra, we 
have not as yet accurately worked out the true image of the 
Statesman ? and t hat we cannot reveal him „asJi£-lruly is in 
his own nature^ until we have disengaged and separated him 
from those who hang about him and claim to share in his 
prérogatives ? 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. And that, Socrates, is what we must do, if we do not 
mean to bring disgrâce upon the argument at its close. 

Y. Soc. We must certainly avoid that. 

Str. Then let us make a new beginning, and travel by a 
différent road. 

Y. Soc. What road ? 

Str. I think that we may have a little amusement ; there is 
a famous taie, of which a good portion may with advantage 
be interwoven, and then we may résume our séries of 
divisions, and proceed in the old path until we arrive at the 
desired summit Shall we do as I say ? 

Y. Soc. By ail means. 

Str. Listen, then, to a taie which a child would love to 
hear ; and you are not too old for childish amusement. 
Y. Soc. Let me hear. 

Str. There d id really happen, and will again hapjjejj^iike 
many other events of whith ancient tradition has preserved 



1 Cp. supra, 267 C, D. 
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the record, the portent which is traditionally said to have Stattsman. 
occurred in the qu arrel of Atreus and Th vestes. Y ou have séance», 
heard, no doubt, and remember what they say happened at Y s22£ TBB . 
that time ? 

Y. Soc. I suppose you to mean the token of the birth of 
the golden lamb. 

>9 Str. No, not that ; but another part of the story, which We have 
tells how the sun and the stars once rose in the west, and 
set in the east, and that the god reversed their motion, and of it, such 
gave them that which they now have as a testimony to the " v ^j of 
right of AtreuSi^^ the motion 



Y Soc. Yes ; there is that legend also. stagne* 

Str. Again, we have been often told of the reign of Cronos. reign of 

Y. Soc. Yes, yery often. Croims, 

Str. Diri ynu aver hoar t h a t the me n o ( (arm e r limes were st0 ryofthe 

earth-born, a nd not bepotten of one a nother ? earth-bom 

Y. Soc. Ves, that is another old tradition. men * 
Str. Ail thèse stories, and ten thousand others which are 
sti ll more wonderful, hâve a common p rigin ; many of them 
have been lost in the lapse of âges, or are repeated only in a 
disconnected form ; but the origin of them is what no one 
has told, and may as well be told now; for the taie i s suited 
to thr ow lighTon the nature of the k ing. 

Y. Soc. Very good ; and I hope that you will give the 
whole story, and leave out nothing. 

Str. Listen, then. T here is a time when God hi mself Thewfaoïe 

guides and helps to roll the world in its cours e ; and tïïere is ° t f 0 ^ e _ 

a time, on the comptë'tlO h oi a certai n cycle, when he let s go, There is a 

and the world being a fi vîiyg rr^h^T^nTTK^J^ originally £™ mows" 

receivëcT intelligence irom its author and creator, turns and guides 

about and T)y an inhérent necess ity re volves irTthe opposite ^There 

is a time 

•^rrSScTWhy is that ? î"* en he 

J lets go, 

Str. Why, because only the most divine things of ail andthe 

remain ever unchanged and the same, and body is nof world i M - _ 

. , 11 — 6 r T , ' . J moves itself ,JÛ^^ 

mcluaea in tnis class. H eaven and the universe, asj ve but in an ^^jJC^-k 

have termed them, althoùgh they h ave been en ^ owe £ ^y dfrecdon^^^^ 

the Creator with many glories^^autaJcejof a bodily naïïïre, This 

aiîcT thereiore cannot Te^ent irel y free from perturbation, change of 

But their motion is, as far as possible, single and in the same chichis the 

H h 2 




468 The reversai of motion 

Stataman. place, and of the same kind ; and is therefore only subject to 
Stuange*, a reversai, which is the least altération possible. For the 
Y s^Itks. J° r d of ail moving things is alone able to t^ove of fr fmself : 
sîightest ancTto think that he moves them at one time in one direction 
possible, îs and at another time in another is blasphemy. %i Hejice__we 
must not say that the world is either self-moved alwa ys, or 
âll made to go round by God in two opposite courses; or 
that two Gods, having opposite purposes, make it move 270 
round. But as I have already said (and this is the only 
remaining alfernative) the worldjs^gujded at o n ^ h y an 
external p ower which is diy jne and receives fresh life and 
inmiortality from the renewing hand of the Creator, and 
a^ain, when let go, moves spontaneously, being set free at 
such a time as to have, during infinité cycles of years, a 
reverse movement : this is due to i ts perfect balanc e, to its 
vast sizejjjmd to the fact that it turns on the s jqallest pivôY. 

~T7Soc. Your account oT the world seems to be very 
reasonable indeed. 

Str. Let us now reflect and try to gather from what has 
been said the nature of the phenomenon which we affirmed to 
to be the cause of ail thèse wonders. It is this. 
Y. Soc. What? 

Str. The reversai which takes place from time to time of 
the motion of the universe. 

Y. Soc. How is that the cause? 

Sir. Of ail changes of the heavenly motions, we may con- 
sider this to be the greatest and most complète. 
Y. Soc. I should imagine so. 

Str. And it may be supposed to resuit in the greatest 
changes to the human beings who are the inhabitants of 
the world at the time. 

Y. Soc. Such changes would naturally occur. 
Str. And animais, as we know, survive with difficulty great 
and serious changes of many différent kinds when they corne 
upon them at once. 
Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Hence there necessarily occurs a great destruction of 
them, which extends also to the life of man ; f çw survivors of 
the race are left, and those who remain become the subjects 
of several novel and remarkable phenomena, and of one in 
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particular, which takes place at the tîme when the transition is Statesman. 
ma de to the cycle opposite to that in which we are now living. stranger, 
-Y.Soc. WKafls-irr" ~~ Y s°o U c ^ 

Str. The life of ail animais first came to a standstill, and At ^ time 
the mortal nature ceased to be or look older, and was then oftran- 
reversed and grew young and délicate ; the white locks of the 
aged darkened again, and the cheeks of the bearded man tothe 
became smooth. and recovered their former bloom : the °PP° slte » 

7 a rétro- 

bodies of youths in their prime grew softer and smaller, gresskm 
continually by day and night returning and becoming as- ?^ ^J* 
similated to the nature of a newly-born child in mind as ofmenand 
well as body; in the succeeding stage they wasted away animais, 
and wholly disappeared. And the bodies of those who died 
by violence at that time quickly passed through the like 
changes, and in a few days were no more seen. 
271 Y. Soc. Then how, Stranger, were the animais created in 
those days ; and in what way were they begotten of one 
another ? 

Str. It is évident, Socrates, that there was no such thing Men, in 
in the jhen order of nature as the pro création oi^aaimal s £ r e 0 ^ of 
from one another; the earth-born race, of which we hear sprang.'not 
in story, was the one which existed in those days— they j^™ h °" e 
ros e again from rtiej ground ; and of this tradition, which is but from 
now-a-days often unduly discredited, our ancestors, who the earth, 
were nearest in point of time to the end of the last period 
and came into being at the beginning of this, are to us the 
heralds. And ma rk how consistent the sequel of the taie is ; The taie is 
after the retum^I ^ ^ ynii»f^TnTTn«y«f -Htp return of the ^ st c e „t" th at 
dead, wHo are lyi ng in the earth. to life ; simultaneously with it must be 
the reversar~of~the world the wheel of their génération has true * 
beeri^tùrned bacE, andj^^re^purt^^Tïer ànd rîse and live 
in the oppôsîle'^oFder, unless God has carried any of them 
away to sôme other lot. According to this tradition they 
of necessrty-^pîà'ng from the earth and have the name of 
e arth- borft, and so the above Je^endlïïîhgsT6"I]îem. 

Y. Soc. Certainly that is quite consistent with what has 
preceded ; but tell me, was the life which you said existed in 
the reign of Cronos in that cycle of the world, or in this ? 
For the change in the course of the stars and the sun must 
have occurred in both. 
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Statesman. Str. I see that you enter into my meaning; — no, that 
bîessed and spontaneous life does not belong to the présent 
cycle of the world, but to the previous one, in which God 
Description su P er î nten ded tne whole révolution of the universe ; and the 
several parts of the universe were distributed under the rule 
of certain inferior deities, as is the way in some places still. 
There were demigods, who were the shepherds of the various 
species and herds of animais, and each one was in ail 
respects sufficient for thôse of whom he was the shepherd ; 
neither was there any violence, or devouring of one another, 
or war or quarrei among them ; and I might tell of ten 
thousand other blessings, which belonged to that dispen- 
sation. The reason why the life of man was, as tradition 
says, spontaneous, is as follows: In those days God Himself 
wa s their she phe rd, and ruled ovef"them , r just as ma n, who 
\is T>y comparison a divine being, still rules o ver th e lower 
1 animais! ÎDn3erTïîm T there were no forms of government or 
— separate possession of women and children ; for ail men rose 272 
again from the earth, having no memoryjof the past. And 
althougli they TîadTïôthing of this sort, the earth gaVe them 
fruits in abundance, which grew on trees and shrubs un- 
bidden, and were not planted by the hand of man. And 
they dwelt naked, and mostiy in the open air, for the 
température of their seasons was mild ; and they had no 
beds, but lay on soft couches of grass, which grew plentifully 
out of the earth. Such was the life of man in the days of 
Cronos, Socrates ; the character of our présent life, which is 
said to be under Zeus, you know from your own expérience. 
Can you, and will you, détermine which of them you deem 
Ltfre happier ? 

Y. Soc. Impossible. 

Sir. Then shall I détermine for you as well as I can ? 
Y. Soc. By ail means. 

Str. Suppose that the nurslings of Cronos, having this 
boundless leisure, and the power of holding intercourse, not 
only with men, but with the brute création, had used ail thèse 
advantages with a view to philosophy, conversing with the 
brutes as well as with one another, and learning of every 
nature which was gifted with any spécial power, and was 
able to contribute some spécial expérience to the store of 




Which 
would you 
call hap- 
pier, that 
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own? 



We cannot 
say; for 
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innocence 
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No answer can be given, The taie proceeds. 



wisdom, there would be no difficulty in deciding that they Statesman. 

would be a thousand times happier than the men of our own stkang**, 

day. Or, again, if they had merely eaten and drunk until Y S ^I TM . 
they were full, and told stories to one another and to the 
animais — such stories as are now attributed to them— in this 
case also, as I should imagine, the answer would be easy. 
But until some satisfactory witness can be found of the love 
of that âge for knowledge and discussion, we had bettér 
let the matter drop, and give the reason why we have 
unearthed this taie, and then we shall be able to get on. In 
the fulness of time, when the cha nge was to take place, and 
the earth-bor n race had ail perished," a nd every soul had 
completed li s proper cycle of fakthfi a nd hee , p sown in the 
eart h her appointed numher of tîm^Cy. the pilot of the uni- 
verse let the heim go. rffi™^ ^ ^ pia^ v iew ; and 
then Fatç and înnate dé sire reverse d the motion of the 
world. Then also ail the inferior deities who share the rule 
nf thf» supgewe pU Wer, being informed of what was happen- 
ing, let go the parts of the world which were under their 

273 controL And the world turning round with a sudden shock, when God 

being impelled in an opposite direction from beginning to ^rfdgo 

end, was shaken by a mighty earthquake, which wrought a atbt 

new destruction of ail manner of animais. Afterwards, when ,hei *was a 

great eartn- 

sufficient time had elapsed, the tumult and confusion and quake, but 

earthquake ceased, and the universal créature, once more at ^|^ soon 

peace, attained to a calm, and settled down into his own down. 

orderly and accustomed course, having the charge and rule The 

of himself and of ail the créatures which are contained in ? reature at 

. . , nrst re- 

him, and executing, as far as he remembered them, the membered 

instructions of his Father and Creator, more precisely at £^ l ( ^ r tor ' 

first, but afterwards with less exactness. The reason of the war ds 

falling off was the admixture of matter in him; this was forgotium. 

inhérent in the primai nature, which was full of disorder, there arosc 

until attaining to the présent order. From God, the con- greatdis- 

structor, the world received ail that is good in 1iim, but from which ' C0D , 

a previous state came- éléments of evil and unrighteousness, tinued until 

which, thence derived, first of ail passed into the world, and ^^^^ 

were then transmitted to the animais. While the world was the heim 

aided by the pilot in nurturing the animais, the evil was o^ e f^ d 

small, and great the good which he produced, but after the remstated. 
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The evil inhérent in the world diminished by God. 



Statesman. séparation, when the world was let go, at first ail proceeded 
Strawgm, well enough ; but, as time went on, there was more and 
Y Soo£tes. more forgetting, and the old discord again held sway and 
burst forth in full glory; and at last small was the good, 
and great was the admixture of evil, and there was a danger 
of universal ruin to the world, and to the things contained in 
him. Wherefore God, the orderer of ail, in his tender care, 
seeing that the world was in great s traits, and fearing that 
ail might be dissolved in the storm and disappear in infinité 
chaos, again seated himself at the helm ; and bringing back 
the éléments which had fallen into dissolution and disorder to 
the motion which had prevailed under his dispensation, he 
set them in order and restored them, and made the world 
imperishable and immortal. And this is thewhole_tâle + of 
which the first par t wi|] suffire tn îlhi^frâtp thf .nature of the 
At the king. For when the world turned towards the présent cycle 
of our" Dg oFgeneration, the âge of man again stood still, and a change 
cycle there opposite to the previous one was the resuit. The small 
chj^e°in er creatures which had almost disappeared grew in stature, and 
the life of the newly-born children of the earth became grey and died 
man, oppo- an( j sank into the earth again. AH things changed, imitating 274 
former. an ^ following the condition of the universe, and of necessity 
agreeing with that in their mode of conception and généra- 
tion and nurture ; for no animal was any longer allowed to 
corne into being in the earth through the agency of other 
créative beings, but as the world was ordained to be the lord 
of his own progress, in like manner the parts were ordained 
to grow and generate and give nourishment, as far as they 
could, of themselves, impelled by a similar movement. And 
so we have arrived at the real end of this discourse; for 
although there might be much to tell of the lower animais, 
Man, being and of the condition out of which they changed and of the 
equai ^ causes of the change, about men there is not much, and that 
to the little is more to the purpose. Deprived of the care of God, 
fo^erist wno na< * P ossessec * an( ^ tended them, they were left helpless 
ence, is and defenceless, and were torn in pièces by the beasts, who 

Prom? by Were natura ^y fi erce an d na d now grown wild. And in the 
tkç^ He _ first âges they were still without skill or resource ; the food 
phaestus, which once grew spontaneously had failed, and as yet they 
knew not how to procure it, because they had never felt 
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the pressure of necessity. For ail thèse reasons they were Statesman. 
in a great strait ; wherefore also the gifts spoken of in the Stranger, 
old tradition were imparted to man by the gods, together Y s£^Îtes. 
with so much teaching and éducation as was indispensable ; 
fire was given to them by Prometheus, the arts by Hephaes- 
tus and his fellow-worker, Athene, seeds and plants by 
others. From thèse is derived ail that has helped to frame 
human life ; since the care of thé Gods, as I was saying, had 
now failed men, and they had to order their course of life 
for themselves, and were their own masters, just Hke the 
universal créature whom they imitate and follow, ever 
changing, as he changes, and ever living and growing, at 
one time in one manner, and at another time in another. 
Enough of the story, which may be of use in showing us how 
greatly we erred in the delineation of the king and the 
statesman in our previous discourse. 

Y. Soc. What was this great^error of which you s^eak'? 

Str. There were two ; the tfrs* a lesser one, the offiçr' was Two mis- 
an error on a much larger ana grander scale. ~ b^s™* 16 

Y. Soc. What do you mean ? (1) we did 

275 Str. I mean to say that when we were asked about a king n ? 1 
and statesman of the présent cycle and génération, we toid or states- 
ofashepherd of a human flock who belonged to the other man of the 
cycle, and of one who w as a god w hen he ought to have cyde^or 
been a man ; and this was a great erro r, Again, we declared (*) define 
him to be the ruler of the entire State, without explaining ^ e h f s ature 
how : this was not the whole truth, nor very intelligible ; but mie. 
still it was true, and therefore the second error was not so 
great as the first. 

Y. Soc. Very good. 

Str. Before we can expect to h ave a perfect desc ription of 
the state sman we must define the nature of hi s office. * 
Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. And the myth was introduced in order to show, not 
only that ail others are rivais of the true shepherd who is y 
t he ôfa joct of our acaidi, but lu ul ' dè r t hat we rriïgh't '"Hàve'a J . f 
clearer^jvjew of him who is alone worthy to receive this / ^ * 
ap pellation, because he alon e of shepherds and herdsmen, j ^^^^-C 
ac cording to the im a ge which we have employed, has the ^ S 
care of human beings. f/ /^^^"T 

— - / ^^c. 
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Errors into which we have fallen. 



Stattsman. 
Si-ranger, 

YoUNG 
SOC RATES. 

The true 
shepherd 
is greater 
even than 
a king ; for 
now-a-days 
kings and 
their sub- 
jects are 
imich upon 
a level. 

Command- 
for-self 
over herds — 
should be 
called not 
'rearing of 
herds,' but 
by some 
more 
gênerai 
tenu, stich 
as 'tending' 
or ' man- 
agement' 
of herds, 
which will 
include the 
king. 



We may 
then sub- 
divide the 
• tending ' 
of herds 
as we sub- 
'divided the 
rearing' 
of herds. 



Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. And I cannot help thinking, Socrates, th at the form 
of the divine shephe r d is hÀ^&F^ jBM^jSt^Ta. king ; 
whejeasjhr statonmen who are now on ëârth seem to be 
much more like their subjects in ch^açter^ ajad^rnuch more 
nearly to partake of their breeding and éducation. 

YT 3te. Cértainly. — - - 1 

Str. Still they must be investigated ail the same, to see 
whether, like the divine shepherd, they are above their 
subjects or on a level with them. 

Y. Soc. Of course. 

Str. To résume:— Do you remember th at we spoke of a 
command- for-self exercised over animais, not singly but col- 
lectively, which we called tHe art of rearing a herd ? 

y. Soc. Yes, I remember. 

Str. There, somewhere, lay our error; for we never in- 
cluded or mentio ned the Statesman ; and we did not observe 
that he had no place in our nomenclature. 

Y. Soc. How was that ? 

Str. Ail other herdsmen ' rear ' their herds, but this is not 
a sui table term to apply tothe Statesman ; we should use a 
name which is common to them ail. 

y. Soc. True, if there be such a name. 

Str. Why, is not 'care ' p f herds applicable to ail ? For 
this implies no feeding, or any spécial duty ; if we say either 
' tending ' the herds, or t managing ' the herds, or 1 having the 
care ' of them, the same word will include ail, and then we 
may wra p up J hf* ^tntf^man with the rest, as the argument 
seems to require. 

Y. Soc. Quite right ; but how shall we take the next step 276 
in the division ? 

Str. As before we divided the art of ' rearing 9 herds ac- 
cordingly as they were land or water herds, winged and 
wingless, mixing or not mixing the breed, horned and horn- 
less, so we may divide by thèse same différences the * tend- 
3J*L of herds, comprehending in our définition the kingship 
of to-day and the rule of Cronos. 

y. Soc. That is clear ; but I still ask, what is to follow. 

Str. If the word had been 'managing' herds, instead of 
feeding or rearing them, no one would have argued that 
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there was no care of men in the case of the politician, although Statesman. 
it was justly contended, that there was no human art of feed- Strakger, 
ing them which was worthy of the name, o r at least, if th ere Y ^!^ T£S . 
were, many a man had a prior and greater right to share ih 

such an art than any king. 

■< — YTSôc. True. 

Str. But no other art or science will havc a prior or better 
right than th e royal scien ce to care for human society and to 
rule over^men in gênerai. 

Y. Soc. Quite true. 

Sir. In the next place, Socrates, we must surely notice 
that a great error was committed at the end of our analysis. 
Y. Soc. What was it ? 

Str. Why, supposing we were ever so sure that there is But we 
such an art as the art of rearing or feeding bipeds, there 
was no reason why we should call this the royal or political hastiiy cal! 
art, as though there were no more to be said. the 9X1 of 

, _ 5* . , managing 

Y. Soc. Certainly not. bipeds the 

Str. Our first duty, as we were saying, was to remodel the roya^art- 
name, so as to have the notion of care rather than of feed- 
ing, and then to divide, for there may be still considérable 
divisions. 

Y. Soc^M^w can they be made ? 

S/r. 1Pfret,/p y separating the diyine shepherd from the it must first 
human ^g«ardian or manager. f ub " 

^ _ — divided 

— Y. Sôâ. True. 



should not, 
as before, 



into divine 

Str. And the art of management which is assigned to man and human 

would again have to be subdivided, memTand 

y. Soc. On what principle ? f he ] atter 

Str. On the principle of voluntary and compulsory. tLylnd 11 

y. Soc. Why ? ~ " • compui- 

S/r. Because, if I am not mistaken, there has been an 

error here ; for our simplicity led us to r ank king and.tvr ant may be 

togethe r, whereas they are utterly distinct, like their modes ^"J^ 

oTgovernment. from the 
y Soc. True. 

Str. Then, now, as I said, let us make the correction and 
divide human care into two parts, on the principle of volun- 
tary and compulsory. 

y Soc. Certainly. 
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like an ill-finished statue or picture. 



Statesman. 
Stkangex, 

YOUNG 
SOC RATES. 



Al as ! the 
picture of 
the king is 
both over- 
done and 
defective. 



We seem 
only to 
know the 
higher 
ideas 
through 
examples 
dimly. 



The use of 
examples 
îUustrated 
by the way 



Str. And if we call the management of violent rulers 
tyran ny, and the voluntary management of herds of voluntary 
brpeîîspojjtics^may we not îurther assert that he Who h SUT 
this latterart of management is the true king and statesman ? 

Y. Soc. I think, Stranger, that we have now completed ihe 277 
account of the Statesman. 

Str. Would that we had, Socrates, but I have to satisfy 
myself as well as you ; and in my judgment the figure of the 
king is not yet perfected ; like statuaries who, in their too 
great haste, having overdone the several parts of their work, 
lose time in cutting them down ; so too we, partly out of 
haste, partly out of a magnanimous désire to expose our 
former error, and also because we imagined that a king 
required grand illustrations, have taken up a marvellous 
lump of fable, and have been obliged to use more than was 
necessary. This made us discourse at large, and, neverthe- 
less, the story never came to an end. And our discussion 
might be compared to a picture of some living being which 
had been fairly drawn in out line, but had not yet attained 
the life and clearness which is given by the blending of 
colours. Now to intelligent persons a living being had 
better be delineated by language and discourse than by 
any painting or work of art : to the duller sort by works 
of art. 

Y. Soc. Very true ; but what is the imperfection which still 
remains ? I wish that you would tell me. 

Sir. Th e higher ideas, my dear friend, can hard ly be set 
forth except jhrough the medmm_of_exampies ; every man 
sèTmTToToiow ail things in a dreamy sort of way, and then 
agâin to wake up and to know nothing. 

y. Soc. What do you mean ? 

Str, I fear that I have been unfortunate in raising a ques- 
tion about our expérience of knowledge. 
Y. Soc. Why so? 

Str. Why, because my ' example ' requires the assistance 
of another example. 

Y. Soc. Proceed ; you need not fear that I shall tire. 

Str. I will proceed, finding, as I do, such a ready 
listener in you : when children are beginning to know their 
letters— 
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Y. Soc. What are you going to say ? Stattsman. 

Str. That they distinguish the several letters well enough songer, 
278 in very short and easy syllables, and are able to tell them Y s°<^ T es. 
correctly. # in wh i C h 

Y. Soc. Certainly. chiidren 

Str. Whereas in other syllables they do not recognize |^ to 
them, and think and speak falsely of them. letters in 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Will not the best and easiest way of bringing them to binations. 
a knowledge of what they do not as yet know be — 
Y. Soc. Bewhat? 

Sir. To refer them first of ail to cases in which they judge 
correctly about the letters intniestion, andjhm ta compare 
thèse with the cases in which they do not as yet know, and 
to show them that the letters are the same, and have the 
same character in both combinations, until ail cases in which 
they are right have been placed side by side with ail cases 
in which they are wrong. In this way they have examples, J 
and are made to learn that each letter in every combi nation / 
is always the same and not another, and is always called by 
the same name. 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Are not examples formed in this manner ? We take 
a thing and compare it with another distinct instance of the 
same thing, of which we have a right conception, and out of 
the comparison there arises one true notion, which includes 
both of them. 

Y. Soc. Exactly. 

Str. Can we wonder, then, that the soul has the same un- The 
certainty about the alphabet of things, and sometimes and in ^^hVe* 
some cases is firmly fixed by the truth in each particular, and learn • the 
then, again, in other cases is altogether at sea ; having some- /^f c ^ n t d 
how or other a correct notion of combinations ; but whcn the language of 



éléments are transferred into the long and difficult language 
(syllables) of facts, is again ignorant of them ? 

Y. Soc. There is nothing wonderful in that. 

Str. Could any one, my friend, who began with false 
opinion ever expect to arrive even at a small portion of truth 
and to attain wisdom ? 

Y. Soc. Hardly. 



facts' is 
similar. 
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Staicsman. 

Stkangeb, 
Young 
socratks. 



Weaving 
may be 
raade a 
model of 
the States- 
man's art. 



Parti ngs- 
off of larger 
classes 
from which 
weaving is 
descended. 



Str. Then you and I will not be far wrong in trying to 
see the nature of example in gênerai in a small and particular 
instance ; afterwards from lesser things we intend to pass to * 
the royal class, which is the highest form of the same nature, 
and endeavour to discover by rules of art what the manage- 
ment of cities is ; and then the dream will become a reality 
to us. 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Then, once more, let us résume the previous argu- 279 
ment, and as there were innumerable rivais of the royal race 
who claim to have the care of states, let us part them ail off, 
and leave him alone ; and, as I was saying, a model or ex- 
ample of this process has first*o be framed. 

Y. Soc. Exactly. 

Str. What model is there which is small, and yet has any 
anaïogy with the political occupation? Suppose, Socrates,. 
that if we have no other example at hand, we choose weav- 
ing, or, more precisely, weaving of wool— this will be quite 
enough, without taking the whole of weaving, to illustrate 
our meaning ? 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Why should we not apply to weaving the same pro- 
cesses of division and subdivision which we have already 
applied to other classes ; going once more as rapidly as 
we can through ail the steps until we corne to that which is 
needed for our purpose ? 

Y. Soc. How do you mean ? 

Str. I shall reply by actually performing the process. 
Y. Soc. Very goc»d. 

Str. Ail tbmH s^vhich we make or acquire are eit her (cjreal 
tivc or préventive ; of the préventive class are amidojgajiiyine 
and humafr^and also defences ; and defences are either mili- 
tary weapons or protections ; anôTpfoFections are veils, and 
also shields^ agaiust heal and cold , and shields against heat 
and cold are shelters and coverings; and coverings are 
blankets and garments ; and garments are some of them in 
pne pièce, and others of them are made in several parts ; and 
of thèse latter some are stitched, others are fastened and not 
stitched ; and of the not stitched, some are made of the sinews 
of plants, and some of hair ; and of thèse, again, some are 
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cemented with water and earth, and others are fastened StaUsman. 
together by themselves. And thèse last defences and cover- St*ang««, 
ings which are fastened together by themselves are called ^socÏatb*. 
clothes, and the art which superintends them we may call, 
from the nature of the opération, the art of clothing, just as 
280 before the art of the Statesman was denved irom the State ; The art of 
and may we not say~that"thé"art of weaVîngTàrléâst that ^Tthf art 
largest portion of it which was concerned with the making of of making 
clothes (cp. 279 B), differs only in name from this art of ^fe'oniy 
clothing, in the same way that, in the previous case, the in name, 
royal science differed from the political? iikethe 

* „ — -* - royal and 

I. Soc. MOSt tme. the political 

Str. In the next place, let us make the reflection, that the se* 1 ** 8 - 
art of weaving clothes, which an incompétent person might 
fancy to have been sufficiently described, has been separated 
off from several others which are of the same family, but not 
from the co-operative arts. 

Y. Soc. And which are the kindred arts ? 

Str. I see that I have not taken you with me. So I think Recapîtu- 
that we had better go backwards, starting from the end. .[heTrts* 
We just now parted off from the weaving of clothes, the which have 
making of blankets, which differ from each other in that one ^ f ro ^ rted 
is put under and the other is put around : and thèse are what weaving. 
I termed kindred arts. 

Y. Soc. I understand. 

Str. And we have subtracted the manufacture of ail articles 
made of flax and cords, and ail that we just now metaphori- 
cally termed the sinews of plants, and we have also separated 
off the process of felting and the putting together of materials 
by stitching and sewing, of which the most important part is 
the cobbler's art. 

Y. Soc. Precisely. 

Str. Then we separated off the currier's art, which pre- 
pared coverings in entire pièces, and the art of sheltering, 
and subtracted the various arts of making water-tight which 
are employed in building, and in gênerai in carpentering, 
and in other crafts, and ail such arts as furnish impediments 
to thieving and acts of violence, and are concerned with 
making the lids of boxes and the fixing of doors, being 
divisions of the art of joining ; and we also eut off the manu- 
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Distinction of weaving front kindred arts. 



Stattsman. 
Stxangeb, 

YOUNG 
SoC RATES. 

Weaving is 
an art of 
protection 
against 
cold, which 
fabncates 
woollen 
defences. 
But it must 
be further 
distin- 
guished. 



Weaving 
is not 
carding ; 

nor making 
the warp or 
the woof ; 



nor fulling, 
nor 

mending 



nor any art 

which 

makes 

tools for 

weaving. 



facture of arms, which is a section of the great and manifold 
art of making defences ; and we originally began by parting 
off the whole of the magie art which is concerned with 
antidotes, and have left, as would appear, the very art of 
which we were in search, the art of protection against winter 
cold, which fabricates woollen defences, and has the name of 
weaving. 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Yes, my boy, but that is not ail ; for the first process 281 
to which the material is subjected is the opposite of weaving. 
Y. Soc. How so ? 
Str. Weaving is a sort of uniting ? 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Sir. But the first process is a séparation of the clotted and 
matted fibres ? 

Y. Soc. What do you mean ? 

Str. I mean the work of the carder's art ; for we cannot 
say that carding is weaving, or that the carder is a weaver. 
Y. Soc. Certainly not. 

Sir. Again, if a person were to say that the art of making 
the warp and the woof was the art of weaving, he would say 
what was paradoxical and false. 

Y. Soc. To be sure. — } 

Sir. Shall we say that the whole art of/^e^liér or of the 
mender has nothing to do with the care and treatment of 
clothes, or are we to regard ail thèse as arts of weaving ? 

Y. Soc. Certainly not. 

Str. And yet surely ail thèse arts will maintain that they 
are concerned with the treatment and production of clothes ; 
they will dispute the exclusive prérogative of weaving, and 
though assigning a larger sphère to that, will still reserve a 
considérable field for themselves. 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Besides thèse, there are the arts which make tools 
and instruments of weaving, and which will claim at least to 
be co-operative causes in every work of the weaver. 

Y. Soc. Most true. 

Str. Well, then, suppose that we define weaving, or rather 
that part of it which has been selected by us, to be the 
greatest and noblest of arts which are concerned with woollen 
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garments — shall we be right ? Is not the définition, although Statesman. 
true, wanting in clearness and completeness ; for do not ail strangkk, 
those other arts require to be first cleared away ? Y sS^tes. 
Y. Soc. True. 

Str. Then the next thing will be to separate them, in order 
that the argument may proceed in a regular manner ? 
Y. Soc. By ail means. 

Str. Let us consider, in the first place, that there are two 
kinds of arts entering into everythingivhich we do. 
Y Soc. What are they ? 

Str. The joae -kîMls : the copmtional or co-operative, the Ail arts are 



other tke-principaUatise. — or 

y.^oc^What do you mean ? co-oper- 

Str. The arts which do not manufacture the actual thing, ative - 

but which furnish the necessarv tools for the manufacture, c^oper- 

n . , ative arts 

without which the several arts could not fulfil their appointed make toois, 
work. are co-operative: but those which make the things the causa; 

. _ r ' use them in 

themselves are causal. production. 

Y. Soc. A very reasonable distinction. 

Str. Thus the arts which make spindles, combs, and other 
instruments of the production of clothes, may be called co- 
opérative^ and those which treat and fabricate the things 
themselves, causal. 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

282 Str. The arts of washing and mending, and the other pre- In the case 
paratoryarts which belong to the causal class, and form a ^^J 1 ** 
division of the great art of adornment, may be ail compre- washing, 
hended under what we call the fuller's art. * ïSf 

Y, Soc. Very gOOd. spinning, 

Str. Carding and spinning threads and ail the parts of the * c ^ Iong 
process which are concerned with the actual manufacture of causai 
a woollen garment form a single art, which is one of those class - 
universally acknowledged,— the art of working in wool. 

K S<fc. To be sure. 

Str. Of working in wool, again, there are two divisions, ofwool- 

and both thèse are parts of two arts at once. ™re al 

K Soc. HOW 1S that ? two great 

Str. Carding and one half of the use of the comb, and the JJg*^ 

other processes of wool-working which separate the com- reS pectiveiy 

posite, may be classed together as belonging both to the art under the 

vol. iv. 1 i 
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The universal arts of composition and division. 



Siaitsman. 

Strangeh, 
Younc 
sockatks. 

an of com- 
position 
and the art 
of division. 



We are 
concerned 
with the 
former, of 
which there 
are two 
parts, one 
which 
twists, and 
another 
which com- 
bines. 



Both warp 
and woof 
are ruade 
by twisting; 
but the 
thread of 
the warp 
is firm, 
whereas 
the thread 
of the woof 
is loose 
and soft. 



of^wool-working, and also to one of the two great arts which 
are of universal application— the art of composition and the 
art of division. 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. To the latter belong carding and the other processes 
of which I was just now speaking ; the art of discernment or 
division in wool and yarn, which is effected in one manner 
with the comb and in another with the hands, is variously 
described under ail the names which I just now mentioned. 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Again, let us take some process of wool-working which 
is also a portion of the art of composition, and, dismissing the 
éléments of division which we found there \ make two halves, 
one on the principle of composition, and the other on the 
principle of division. 

K Soc. Let that be done. 

Str. And once more, Socrates, we must divide the part 
which belongs at once both to wool-working and composition, 
if we are ever to discover satisfactorily the aforesaid art of 
weaving. 

y. Soc. We must. 

Sir. Yes, certainly, and let us call one part of the art the 
art of twisting threads, the other the art of combining them. 

y. Soc. Do I understand you, in speaking of twisting, to 
be referring to manufacture of the warp ? 

Sir. Yes, and of the woof too ; how, if not by twisting, is 
the woof made ? 

K Soc. There is no other way. 

Str. Then suppose that you define the warp and the woof, 
for I think that the définition will be of use to you. 
K Soc. How shall I define them ? 

Sir. As thus : A pièce of carded wool which is drawn ou t 
lengthwise and_breadthwise is said to be pulled out. 

y. Soc. Yes. ~* ~~~~ 

Str. And the wool thusjjrepareoV when twisted by the 
spindle, and made into»a firni thread, is called the warp. and 
thT^rMvîiïcH ^^jlat^ a rt pf spinn ing 

the warpT 



1 Reading &ra & rijt BuutpiTucjjs %r afrr&i, fi*$i£p*y |^twt<u 
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K Soc. True. Statesman. 

Sir. An d the threads which are more loosely spu n, having 
a softness proportioned to the intertexture of the warp and 
to the degree of force used in dressing the cloth,— the 
283 threads whic h are thus spun are calied the woof, and the 
art which is set over them m ay be ealîed the art of spinning 

the woo£ ~" 

— YrSoc. Very true. 

Sir. And, now, there can be no mistake about the nature Weaving 
of the part of weaving which we have undertaken to define. p 0 l ^ n of 
For when that part of the art of composition which is the art of 
employed in the working of wool forms a web by the regular ^™^ hich 
intertexture of warp and woof, the entire woven substance is f or ^s a 
calied by us a woollen garment, and the art which présides * eb . b * 
over this is the art of weaving. texture of 

Y. SOC ' Veiy ll L iie I warp and 

Sir. But why did we not say at once that weaving is the woof * 
art of entwining warp and woof, instead of making a long ^n*^" 1 * 
and useless circuit ? bave de- 

Y. Soc. I thought, Stranger, that there was nothing useless JjjJJ^ 11 
in whafwas said. speedUy?— 

Sir. Very likely, but you may not always think so, my J^^^ t 
sweet friend ; and in case any feeling of dissatisfaction should be an- 
hereafter arise in your mind, as it very well may, let me lay 
down a principle which will apply to arguments in gênerai. have con- 

Y. Soc. Proceed. sitaed the 

Sir. Let us begin by considering the whole nature of nature of 
excess and defect, and then we shall have a rational ground excess and 
on which we may praise or blâme too much length or too defect * 
much shortness in discussions of this kind. 

Y. Soc. Let us do so. 

Sir. The points on which I think that we ought to dwell 
are the following : — 
Y. Soc. What? 

Sir. Length and shortness, excess and defect ; with ail of 
thèse the art of measurement is conversant. 
Y. Soc. Yes. 

Sir. And the art of measurement has to be divided into two There are 
parts, with a view to our présent purpose. votons of 

1 Y. Soc. Where would you raake the division ? the art of 

1 i 2 
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Sir. As thus : I would make two part^fogg^^i ng regard 
t o the relativity of greatness and RTr|a llnp^_ Kliaa^£-^fher ; 
and there is another, without which the existence of produc- 
tion would be impossible. 

y. Soc. What do you mean ? 

Sir. Do you not think that it is only natural for the greater 
to be called grpatgrwirh fpfrr^nçe to thç less al one, and the 
less less wi th référence to th e greater alone? 

Y. Soc. Yes. 

Sir. Well, but is there not also sgiïjgthiDg^x cccding and 
exceeded by t he principle of the me an^Jjoth in speech and 
action, and is not this a reality, and the chief mark of différ- 
ence between good and bad men ? 

Y. Soc. Plainly. 

Sir. Then we must suppose that the great and small exist 
and are discerned in both thèse ways, and not, as we were 
saying before, only relatively to on^ anotr^ r , b"* there my^t 
also ,he an other comparison oflfiênT wit h the mean or idéal 
standard ; wouI3"youTîike to hear the reason why ? 

YrSvc. Cer tal nly r " 

Sir. If we assume the greater to exist o nly i n relation to 3 84 
the less, there will never be any comparison of e ither with 
the mean. 

Y. Soc. True. 

Sir. And would not this doctrine be the ruin of ail the arts 
and their créations ; would not the art of the Statesman and 
the aforesaid art of weaving disappear ? For ail thèse ar ts 
areon thewatch against e xcess aqd defect, not a s unrealjt jgs, 
but as real evils, which occasion a difficulty in action ; and 
the ext r riteiïCe~~or beauty of every work of art is due to this 
observance of measure. 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Sir. But if the scie nc^ of the S tatesman disappears, the 
search for^t he royal science will be_ imp ossible^ 
YTSoc. Very true. 

Sir. We ll. then, as in the case of the Sophist we extort ed 
th e inference that not-bein^ had an existence P becaus^here 
was t h e poin t at which the argument eludeoT our grasp, so in 
this we must endeavour to show that the greater and less are 
not only to be measured with one another, but also have to 
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do with the production of the mean ; for if this is not stattsman. 

admitted, neither a statesman nor any other man of action 

can be an undisputed master of his science. Y &^t*s. 

Y. Soc. Yes, we must certainly do again what we did then. defect 

Str. But this, Socrates, is a greater work than the other, are relative 

of which we only too well remember the length. I think, ^J^wï' 

however, that we may fairly assume something of this sort : — t o each 

Y. Soc. What? ~ other - 

Str. That we shall some day require this notion of a mean At présent 

with a view to the démonstration of absolute truth ; mean- „ot attempt 

while, the argument that the very existence of the arts must the task ; u 

be held to dépend on th e possib îliry of measiirinfl more or JJ^JJJjf 1 

less, not o nly with one another, but also with a view to the existence of 

atîainmënt of the mean, seems to afford a grand support and 

satisfactory proof of the doctrine which we are maintaining ; 0 n the 

for if there are arts, there is a standard of measure, and if possM>«y 

of a mean 

there is a standard of measure, there are ails ; buL if either standard, 
is wanting, there is neither. 

Y. Soc. True ; and what is the next step ? 

Str. The next step clearly is to divide the art of measure- 
ment into two parts, as we have said already, and to place in 
the one part ail the arts which measure number, length, 
d epth, breadth, swiftnes sjjvithjfi^ ; and to have 

ahother part in which they are measured with the mean, and 
th^Q[Ç~and the opportune, an<TtRë~due, and with ail those 
words7 in short, which dénote a mean or standard removed 
from the extrêmes, 

Y. Soc. H ère are two vast divisions, embracing two very 
différent sphères. 

2$5 Str. There are many accomplished men, Socrates, who say, The art of 
believing themselves to speak wisely, that the art of measure- "Stfe*" 
ment is universal, and has to do with ail things. And this said by 
means what we are now saying; for ail things which corne "^j^* 5 
within the province of art do certainly in some sensé partake and with 
of measure. But thèse persons, beeause they are not accus- ^^ t n of 
tomed to distinguish classes according to real forms, jumble . but 
together two widely différent things, relation to one ^another, 
and to a standard, under the idea that they arelHe same, and two ^ 

" " ~" visions of 

1 Reading rax^rrj'ras. 
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Statesman. also fall into the converse error of dividing other things not 
according to their real parts. Whereas the right way i s, if 
a man has first seen jhejLjnj^rjpf things, t o go on with the 

enqniry anH nnt < j^j^J^ int |L h? 1^ fa»n/i.all thf * diflfe r ?n£f c 

cofitainedîri it whichfbrm distinct classes ; nor again should 
he be able to rest contented with the manifold diversities 
which are seen in a multitude of things until he has compre- 
hended ail of them that have any affinity within the bounds 
of one similarity and embraced them within the reality of a 
single kind. But we have said enough on this head, and 
also of excess a nd defect ; we have only to bear in mind that 
two divisions of the art of measurement have been discovered 
which are concerned with them, and not forget what they 
are. 

Y. Soc. We will not forget. 

Sir. And now that this discussion is completed, let us go 
on to consider another question, which concerns not this 
argument only but the conduct of such arguments in 
gênerai. 

Y. Soc. What is this new question ? 
Sir. Take the case of a child who is engaged in learning 
his letters : when he is asked what letters make up a word, 
should we say that the question is intended to improve his 
grammatical knowledge of that particular word, or of ail 
words ? 

y. Soc. Clearly, in order that he may have a better know- 
ledge of ail words. 

Sir. And is our enquir y afrm» the Staf^sm*" intended 
only to improve our knowledge_of polit i rs , o r~ ~ oui p o wer uf 
reasoning generally ? 

y. Soc. Clearly, as in the former example, the purpose is 
gênerai. 

Sir. Still less would any rational man seek to analyse the 
notion of weaving for its ownysakfir — But^people seem to 
forget that some things havç ^sensible ima^s, which are 
reàdily known, and cariTie easiïy ^pSmted ont when any one 
desires to answer an enquirer without any trouble or argu- 
uponit ^ nient; whereas the greatest and highest truths hav e no^ &ô 
bave the ^yjj Qutwgrd lmage>f Jhejnsel^ ta Jnatk whi ch he who 

P**" wishes to~satisfy the soul of the enquirer can adapt to thq 
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eye of sensé \ and ther eforc ought t n t r m t r -nurnplvr" to Statesnian. 
give and accept a rational account of them ; for immaterial & RA 
thing s, which ar ^jhelïobTest amtgrcates^ are showa. only in 
thought and idea^and in no other way, and ail that we are — 
now saying-~i5~~said for the sake of them. Moreover, there 
is always less difficulty in fixing the mind on small matters 
than on great. 

Y. Soc. Very good. 

Str. Let us call to mind the bearing of ail this. 
Y. Soc. What is it ? 

Str. I wanted to get rid of any impression of tediousness 
which we may have expenen ced in_jhe_djscussion about 
weaving, and the reversai of Jhejujûverse^ and in the discus- 
sion' conrerjiingj^f^ Çrtphicf <an4-tfl€ -being nf not- hpîng. I 
knowTfiat they were felt to be too long, and I reproached 
myself with this, fearing that they might be not only tedious 
but irrelevant ; and ail that I have now said is only designed 
to prevent the récurrence of any such disagreeables for the 
future. 

Y. Soc. Very good. Will jou proceed ? 

Str. Then I would like to observe that you and I, remem- The 
bering what has been said, should praise or blâme the length ^J?£ 
or shortness of discussions, n ot by comparing them w ith one excess 
another, but with what is fitting, having regard to the part of 
measurement, which, as we said, was to be borne in mind. determined 
Y. Soc. Very true. * what is 

Str. And yet, not ever ything is to be judged even with a not what is 
view to what is fitting : îor wë shouTïonîy waht such a length fittin s to 
as is suited to give pleasure, if at ail, as a secondary matter ; sure ! for 
and reason tells us, that we should be contented to make the chief 
ea se or rapidity of an enqui ry. not our first, but our second ^qj^ 
object ; the first and highest of ail being to assert the great should be, 
method of division according to species — whether the dis- pj^ r ^ vc 
course be shorter or longer is not to the point. N o offence but to 
sho uld be taken at length, but the longe r and shorter are to ^£^ h * f 
be employed indifferently, according as either of them is division 
better calculated to sharpen the wits of the auditors. Reason f ccordi . n £ 

* to s pce les. 

would also say to him who censures the length of discourses 
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Statesman. on such occasions and cannot away with their circum locution, 
that he should not be in such a hurry to have done with 
them, when he can only complain that they are tedious, but 287 
Wouidour ne snou ld prove that if they had been shorter they would j 
discourse, | have made those who took part in them better dialecticians, 1 
hawTmSc / anc * more ca P a ble of expressing the truth of things ; about 
any other praise and blâme, he need not trouble himself— he 
should prétend not to hear them. But we have had enough 
, of this, as you will probably agrée with me in thinking. Let 
appiy our ; us return to our Statesman, and ap ply to h i s ca ce th e afo re- 
e *? nple of said-*xainT5le"of weaving. 

Y. Soc, Veiyguud, tet us do as you say. 
Str. The art of the king . has been ^parate d-JrogLjhe 
similar arts of shepherds, andj i"^? di frnrr> fc hose wh ich 
have îcTdoTwith herds at ail. 
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There still remain, however, of 
the causal and co-operative arts those which are immediately 
concerned with States, and which must first be distinguished 
from one another. 
Y. Soc. Very good. 

Str. You know that thèse arts cannot easily be divided into 
two halves ; the reason will be very évident as we proceed. 
Y. Soc. Then we had better do so. 

Str. We must carve them like a victim into members or 
limbs, since we cannot bisect them \ For we certainly should 
divide everything into as few parts as possible. 

Y. Soc. What is to be done in this case ? 

Str. What we did in the example of weaving— ail those 
arts which furnished the tools were regarded by us as» co- 
operative. 

Y. Soc. Y es. 

Str. So now, and with still more reason, ail artâ jBghich 
make any impleme nt i n a State, w h çther gr ^t 
may*T>e regar ded by u s as co-oper ative, for withftut thftm — 
neither State nor Sta^majiship would be possible ; an d yet 
we are noT tgcH ned to say that any oT tnem is a product of 
the kingly art. 

Y. Soc. No, indeed. 

Str. The task of separating this class from others is not an 



1 Cp. Phaedr. 265 E. 
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easy one ; for there is plausibility in saying that anything staUsman. 
in the world is the instrument of doing something. But sthancm, 
there is another class of possessions in a city, of which 1 £25 IBBi 
I have a word to say. 

Y. Soc. What class do you mean ? 

Str. A class which may be described as not having this (2) vesseis ; 
power 1 ; that is to say, not like an instrument, framed for 
production, but designed for the p réservation of that which 
is produced. 

Y. Soc, To what do you refer ? 

Str. To the class of vesseis, as they are comprehensively 
termed, which are constructed for the préservation of things 
288 moist and dry, of things prepared in the fire or out of the 
fire ; this is a' very large class, and has, if I am not mis- 
taken, literally nothing to .do with the royal art of which 
we are in search. 
Y. Soc. Certainly not. 

Sir. There is also a third class of possessions to be noted, (3) seats or 
différent from thèse and very extensive, moving or resting vehicles; 
on land or water, honourable and also dishonourable. The 
whole of this class has one naine, because it is intended to be 
sat upon, being always a seat for something. 

Y. Soc. What is it ? 

Sir. A vehicle, whic h is certainly not the work of the 
Stat esman, but of the carpenter, potter, and coppersmith. 
Y Soc. 1 uhderstand. 

Sir. And is there not a fourth class which is again différent, (4) dc- 
and in which most of the things formerly mentioned are con- fences ; 
tained, — every kind of dress, most sorts of arms, walls and 
enclosures, whether of earth or stone, and ten thousand other 
things ? ail of which being made for the sake of defence, may 
be truly called defences, and are for the most part to be 
regarded as the work of the builder or of the weaver, rather 
than of the Statesman. 

y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Shall we add a fifth class, of ornamentation and draw- (s) pky- 
ing, and of the imitations produced by drawing and music, tWBgs ; 



1 Or, taking the words in a différent context, 1 As not having political power 
—I say another class, because not like an instrument/ &c 
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Siatesman. which are designed for amusement only, and may be fairly 
Stjunger, comprehended under one name ? 
&™ y- Soc. Whatisii? 

Str. Plaything is the name. 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. That one name may be fitly predicated of ail of them, 
for none of thèse things have a serious purpose — amusement 
is their sole aim. 

Y. Soc. That again I understand. 

(6) mate- Str. Then there is a class which provides materials for ail 

mMl'ftc)' ^ ese ' out °^ wnicn anc * * n w hi cn *he arts already mentioned 
fabricate their works ; — this manifold class, I say, which is 
the création and offspring of many other arts, may I not rank 
sixth ? 

Y. Soc. What do you mean ? 

Str. I am referring to gold, silver, and other metals, and ail 
that wood-cutting and shearing of every sort provides for the 
art of carpentry and plaiting ; and there is the process of 
barking and stripping the cuticle of plants, and the currier's 
art, which strips off the skins of animais, and other similar 
arts which manufacture corks and papyri and cords, and pro- 
vide for the manufacture of composite species out of simple 
I kinds— the whole class may be termed the primitive and 

1 simple possession of man, and with this the kingîy science has 

no concern at ail. 

Y. Soc. True. 

(7) food. Str. The provision of food and of ail other things which 

mingle their particles with the particles of the human body, 
and minister to the body, will form a seventh class, which 289 
may be called by the gênerai term of nourishment, unless 
you have any better name to offer. This, however, apper- 
tains rather to the husbandman, huntsman, traîner, doctor, 
cook, and is not to be assigned to the Statesman's art. 
Y. Soc. Certain]}? not. 
Theseseven Str. Thèse ^v^h classes include nearly every description 
f^j^ of property^^rith the exception of tame animais. Con 



roperty^wi 

aimost ail sider jtfie re^was the origina l material, which ought to have 
posses- been placed first ; next corne instruments, vggseJs, wehicles, 
except defencgs, p la ythip gs, nourishment ; small things, which may 
be included under one of thèse— as for example, coins, seals 
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and ail 



and stamps, are omitted, for they have not in them the statesman. 
character of any larger kind which includes them ; but some stranck*. 
of them may, with a little forcing, be placed among orna- Y ^ N R c ATEa 
ments, and others may be made to harmonize with the class 
of implements. The art of herding, which has been already tame 
divided into parts, will include ail property in tame animais, ^ ma ^» 
except slaves. 22! have 

Y. Soc. Very true. been în- 

5/r. The class of slaves and ministers only remains, and 
I suspect that in this the real aspirants for the throne, who herding. 
are the rivais o f the king in the form ation of the political Thus 
web j_ will be disçoxered.; just as spinners, carders, and the ^*^ d 
rest of them, were the rivais of the weaver. Ail the others, aïone 
who were termed co-operators, have been got rid of amoner remam ; 

, j ; 0 0 and among 

the occupations already mentioned, and separated from the them we 
royal and political science. musl look 

\r c* f for the 

Y. Soc. I agrée. rivais of 

Str. Let us go a little nearer, in order that we may be the king. 
more certain of the complexion of this remaining class. 
Y. Soc. Let us do so. 

Str. We shall find from our présent point Qf view that But slaves 

the greatest servants are in a case and condition which is the cc ^ tain |y do 
0 not claim 

reverse of what we anticipated. royal 
K Soc. Who are they ? science : 

Str. Thos e who have been purchased, and haye,^ o_becQm e 

possession sj ^these are unm jslakfpHy ^and certainly 

do nofclaim royal science, 
y. Soc. Certainly not. 

Str. Again, freemen who of their own accord become the nor 
servants of the other classes in a State, and who exchange 
and equalise the products of husbandry and the other arts, 
some sitting in the market-place, others going from city to 
city by land or sea, and giving money in exchange for money 
290 or for other productions — the money-changer, the merchant, 
the ship-owner, the retailer, will not put in any claim to 
statecraft or politics ? 

K Soc. No ; unless, indeed, to the politics of commerce. 

Str. But surely men whom we see acting as hirelings and npr 
serfs, and too happy to turn their hand to anything, will not h,rcUn B s • 
profess to share in royal science ? 
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Y. Soc. Certainly not 

Str. But what would you say of some other serviceable 
officiais ? 

Y. Soc. Who are they, and what services do they perform ? 

Str. There are heralds, and scribes perfected by practice, 
and divers others who have great skill in various sorts of 
business connected with the government of states — what 
shall we call them ? f ~A 

y Soc. They are the . officiais^ and seyants of the rulers, 
as you just now caïled them, but not themselves ruIérsT^ — 
^~5tr. There may be something strange in any servant pre- 
tending to be a ruler, and yet I do not think that I could 
have been dreaming when I imagined that the^pjrincipal 
claimants to political science would be fou nd somewher e in 
this neighboufKûûcT 

Y. Soc. Very true. ~ 

Str. Well, let us draw nearer, and try the claims of some 
who have not yet been tested : in the first place, there are 
diviners, who have a portion of servile or ministerial science, 
and are thought to be the interpreters of the gods to men. 

y Soc. True. 

Str. There is also the priestly class, who, as the law dé- 
clares, know how to give the gods gifts from men in the form 
of sacrifices which are acceptable to them, and to ask on our 
behalf blessings in return from them. Now both thèse are 
branches of the servile or ministerial art. 

y Soc. Yes, clearly. 

Str. And here I think that we seem to be getting on the 
right track ; for the priest and the diviner are swollen with 
pride and prérogative, and they create an awful impression of 
themselves by the magnitude of their enterprises ; in Egypt, 
the king himself is not allowed to reign, unless he have 
priestly powers, and if he should be of another class and has 
thrust himself in, he must get enrolled in the priesthood. 
In many parts of Hellas, the duty of offering the most solemn 
propitiatory sacrifices is assigned to the highest magistracies, 
and here, at Athens, the most solemn and national of the 
ancient sacrifices are supposed to be celebrated by him who 
has been chosen by lot to be the King Archon. 

y Soc. Precisely. 
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291 Str. But who are thèse other kings and priests elected by Stattsman. 
lot who now corne into view followed by their retainers and strangk», 
a vast throng, as the former class disappears and the scène Y <£££ TKS . 

Ranges? Atlastthe 

Y. Soc. Whom can you mean ? faise poii- 

Str. They are a strange crew. ^tesfS 
Y. Soc. Why strange ? Sophists 

Str. A minute ago I thought that they were animais of ai î d . 

•t r r 1 ... , wixards, 

every tnbe ; for many of them are hke lions and centaurs, appears in 

and many more like satyrs and such weak and shifty créa- yiew * sur " 

tures ; — P rotean sh apes quickly changing into one another's by his 

forms and n ature s ; and now, Socrates, I begin to see who troopwho 

, ^ - take 

^ey are. Protean 
Y. Soc. Who are they? You seem to be gazing on some shapes. 
strange vision. 

Str. Y es ; every one looks strange when you do not know 
him; and just now I myself fell into this mistake — at first 
sight, coming suddenly upon him, I did not recognize the 
politician and his troop. — 
"^SWrWKb is he? 

Str. Th e chief of Sophists and most accomplished of Hemustbe 
wizards, who must at any cost be separated from the true ^P^^ 
king or Statesman, if we are ever to see daylight in the king at 
présent enquiry. any 

Y. Soc. That is a hope not lightly to be renounced. 

Str. Never, if I can help it ; and, first, let me ask you a 
question. 

Y. Soc. What? 

Str. Is not monarchy a recogn ized form of government ? There are 

Y. SOC. Y es. ' ~ three chief 

forms of 

Str. And, after monarchy, next in order c ornes the govern- govern- 
ment Of the few ? "~ ~ "~ ment ; 
\r o ^ r monarchy, 
Y. SOC. Of COUrse. the rule of 

Str. Is not the third form of government the r ule of the ^ d f ^ mo _ 

mul titude, which is called by th e name of dem ocracy? cracy; 

" V. Soc. Certainly. thèse ex- 

Str. And do not thèse three expand in a manner into five, ave bythe 

producing out of thêmselves two other names ? division of 

Y. Soc. What are they? intor^aîty 

Str. There is a criterion of voluntary and i nvoluntary , and 
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govgrtjL and riches, law and the jibsencejaLlaw, which men 
now-a-days âpply toThem ; the two first they subdivide 
accordingly, and ascribe to mo narchy two forms and tw o 
correspondingjiames, go ^aSy* and tyranny . 
* Y. So£ Very true. 

Str. And the govèrnment of tfyé >few they distinguish by 
the names of ari&tocrycy and oligarchy. 
Y. Soc.J^rtàrtty: ^ 

Sir. Bëmocrafi^ alone, whether rigidly observing the laws 292 
or not, anTfwhether the m ultitude raie ov er the men of j>n> 
perty with their consent oFa^^tJ^S consenti atwgyg i n 
ordinal y laliguàgë MsTh£]same name. 

YrSffir. i rue! 

Str. But do you suppose that any form of govemment 
which is defined by thèse characteristics of the one, the few, 
or the many, of poverty or wealth, of voluntary or compulsory 
submission, of written law or the absence of law, can be a 
right one ? 

Y. Soc. Why not? 

Str. Reflect ; and follow me. 

Y. Soc. In what direction ? 

Str. Shall we abide by what we said at first, or shall we 
retract our words ? 

Y. Soc. To what do you refer ? 

Str. If I am not mistaken, we said that royal power was a 

science ? » — — 

Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. And a science of a peculiar kind, which was selected 
out of the rest as having a character which is at once judiciaj 
and authoritative ? ~ 

Y. Soc. Yes. 

Str. And there was one kind of authority over lifeless 
things and another over living animais; and so we pro- 
ceeded in the division step by step up to this point, not 
losing the idea of science, but unable as yet to détermine the 
nature of the particular science ? 

y. Soc. True. 

Str. Hence we are led to observe that the jigtiaCBUafaing 
rrinrirto aC the Staff rg^T 1 ^ hn + h v Ça 1 myj * hv> volun- 
tary or involuntary, ffnwrty rirh** ; hn* appi* notion of 
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science must enter into it, if we are to be consistent with Stattsman. 
what has preceded. St*anc«, 
Y. Soc. And we must be consistent. Y C 0UNG 

S OCRATES. 

Sir. Well, then, in which of thèse various forms of States 

, - , . , . , ment is not 

may the science of government, which is among the greatest that it is 
of ail sciences and most difficult to acquire, be supposed to offewor 
réside ? That we must discover, and then we shall see who ^umtary 
are the false politicians who prétend to be politicians but are or in voiun- 
not, although they persuade many, and shall separate them îhautîs 
from the wise king. scientific. 

Y. Soc. That, as the argument has already intimated, will 
be our duty. 

Str. Do you think that the multitude in a State can attain ' 
political science ? 

Y. Soc. Impossible. 

Sir. But, perhaps, in a city of a thousand men, there would 
be a hundred, or say fifty, who could ? 

Y. Soc. In that case political science would certainly be 
the easiest of ail sciences ; there could not be found in a city 
of that number as many really first-rate draught-players, if 
judged by the standard of the rest of Hellas, and there would 
certainly not be as many kings. For kings we may truly / 
call those who possess royal science, whether theyHfïïle or /^u^c****-^*^ 
not, as was shown in the^prevîous argument \ ^"jts-r^ JjCis 

293 Sir. Thank you for remindinff me ; an d the conséquence The science^ S 
is that any true form of government can ônly be supposed to ^c^^fC^^-^ 
be the gQ yernment of one. two r on ât an y rale P ofxfewT 0 niy be 

K Soc. Certainly. "~" attainedb/ 

very lew / 

Sir. And thèse, whether they rule with the will, or against . ^t^^cé^t J 
the will, of their subjects, with written laws or without 
written laws, and whether they are poor or rich, and what- 
ever be the nature of their rule, m ust be supposed, according 
to our présent view, t n Hilr iffl-frery*-**»»» 1 ^**'» principle ; just 
as th e_j>hysician r whether he cures us against our will or 
with our will, and wJiateyjejL-iue--W9- mode of treatment, — 
incision, bOfrungTor the infliction of some other pain, — 
whether he practises out of a book or not out of a book, and 
whether he be rich or poor, whether he purges or reduces 
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in some other way, or even fattens his patients, is a phy- 
sicia n ail the same^ so_lo ng as he exercises authority^ pver 
t hem acj^ii fig-tû^rulej nf art, if hr.jmly does thear^gooSL^ 
an<kKeals and sayesjbem. And this we lay down to be the 
on^upi^rrtesToTthe art of medicine, or of any other art 
>f command. 
Y. Soc. Quite true. 

Str. T hen that can be the nnl y tme fnrm ^ f g^yn™-»*» ; n 
which the governors are really f ound to pn^c^ science, and 
are not mere^preienders, whether they rule according to law 
of~wïïnout~law, over willing or unwilling subjects, and are 
rich or poor themselves — none of thèse things can with any 
propriety be included in the notion of the ruler. 

Y". Soc. True. 

Str. And whetherwithji yjfw to thft pnhlir geoUT they 
purge the State byJcillîngsome, or exiling some; whether 
they reduce the size of the body corporate by sending out 
from the hive swarms of citizens, or, by introducing persons 
from without, increase it; wMe__they act according to the 
rules of wisdom and justice, and use their power wîth a view 
to thegeriêral securit y a nd impn?¥rm n nt J f hr ri t j 1 vvn which 
they._r^e^.aJid„..whiph_Jias thèse characte ristics, may be 
described jis the only true^State. Ail other governments 
are riot genuine or real, but only imitations ot this, and some 
of thenr-areT5etter "ânoTsDme of them are worse ; the better 
are said to be well governed, but they are mere imitations 
like the others. 

Y. Soc. I agrée, Stranger, in the greater part of what you 
say ; but asjojheir ruU nywithôut lasai — the_ expression has 
a harsh sound. 

Str. You have been too quick for me, Socrates ; I was just 294 
going to ask you whether you objected to any of my state- 
ments. And now I see that we shall have to consider this 

notion of there being good governmenTwtthoiit laws. 

Y. Soc. Certanflyl " " ■ 

Str. There can be no doubt that législation is in a manner 
the business o f a king, and yet the best thing of ail is not 
that tfie laùr should rule, b ut that a man should rule sup- 
posin g^ him J ;o_Jiave wisdom and royal pojy er. Do you see 
why this is ? 
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Y. Soc. Why? Siatesman. 

Str. Because the law ^oesj ^tjggrf^tly cojnprehend what stranckk, 

is noblest and mosi just ior aTTand therefore cannot enforce Y S °^ TES 

what is best. The différences of men an d actions, and the rule 

en dless irregular movemept* nf hnman thf n£ r Sj n nf admit [awY 

of anyjoniversal and simple ru le. And no art whatsoever for the 

can layHown a rule wEîch wiïllast for ail time, of hut^ 

V. SoC. Of COUrse not. affaire can- 

Str. But the law is alvvays striving to make one ;— likean byk^s? 61 

obstinate and ignorant tyrantw ho will not al low anything to lation, 

be ^one^contrary "to TîTFappoint ment. or any question tcTbe Law is like 

asked — not even in sudden changes of circumstances, when aI î ob " J 

, . 0 ' stinate and 

something happens to be better than what he commanded for ignorant 

SOme One. tyrant. 

y. Soc. Certainly ; the law treats us ail precisely in the 
manner which you describe. 

Str. A perfectly simple principle can never be applied to a N ^ 
state of things which is the reverse of simple. 

Y. Soc. True. 

Str. T hen if the laH L_is..not the perfection of right P why Whythen 
are we compelîed to make laws at ail? The reason.of this are J aws 

£ ; r ^ made? 

has next to be investigated. 
y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Let me ask, whether you have not meetings for As the 
gymnastic contests in your city, such as there are in other tramin £- 

. . , . , . . , master 

cities, at which men compete in running, wresthng, and makes 
the like ? ra, «. not 

y. Soc. Yes ; they are very common among us. particuiar 
Str. And what are the rules which are enforced on their case— that 
pupils by professional trainers or by others having similar ^j^s S ibi e 
authority ? Can you remember ? —but for 

y. Soc. To what do you refer? ^ y gener " 
Str. The training-masters do not issue minute rules for 
individuals, or give every individual what is exactly suited 
to his constitution ; they think that they ought to go more 
roughly to work, and to prescribe generally the regimen 
which will benefit the majority. 
y Soc. Very true. 

Str. And therefore they assign equal amounts of exercise 
to them ail ; they send them forth together, and let them rest 
VOL. iv. k k 
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together from their running, wrestling, or whatever the form 
of bodily exercise may be, 
K Soc. True. 

Str. And now observe that the legislator who has to pre- 295 
side over the herd, and to enforce justice in their dealings 
with one another, wil l not be able, in enactin g for the gênerai 
good , to provide exact ly wha t lgTsuitable for ea"cTT particular 
case. " ~~ 

^YTSoc. He cannot be expected to do so. 

Str. He will lay down laws in a généra l fnrm frr^thp 
majo rity, roughly me e^g the ra^fr i^yî^alg • a nd 
some-a£them he will deliver in y^ntipg; and others will be 
înwrittejy ; and thèse last will be traditional customs of the 




Y. Soc. He will be right. 
Str. Yes, quite right ; for how can he sit at ev ery man 's 
side ail through his life, prescribing for him the exact par- 
ticulars of his duty? Who, Socrates, would be equal to such 
a task ? No one who really had the royal science, if he had 
been able to do this, would have imposed upon himself the 
restriction of a written law. 

Y. Soc. So I should infer from what has now been said. 
Str. Or rather, my good friend, from what is going to be 
said. 

y. Soc. And what is that ? 

Str. Let us put to ourselves the case of a physician, or 
traîner, who is about to go into a far country, and is expect- 
ing to be a long time away from his patients— thinking that 
his instructions will not be remembered unless they are 
written down, he will leave notes of them for the use of his 
pupils or patients. 

y. Soc. True. 

Str. But what would you say, if he came back sooner than 
he had intended, and, owing to an unexpected change of the 
winds or other celestial influences, something else happened 
to be better for them, — would he not venture to suggest this 
new remedy, although not contemplated in his former pre- 
scription ? Would he persist in obse rving the original j aw, 
npither frimfielf giving flny new mmmmHmpnt^ nor the 
patient daring to do otherwise than was prescribed, under 
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the idea that this course only was healthy and médicinal, ail Statesman. 
others noxious and heterodox? Viewed in the light of Stramcm, 
science and true art, would not ail such enactments be Y £££ TES . 
utterly ridiculous ? disregard 

Y. Soc. Utterly. his former 

/Sir. And if he who gave laws, written or unwritten, deter- j?^ 0 " 9 " 
mining what was good or bad, honourable or dishonourable, Tfae legis _ 
just or unjust, to the tribes of men who flock together in their îator, in 
several cities, and are governed in accordance with them ; if, llke 
296 I say, the wise legislator were suddenly to corne agam, or W ouid not 
another like to him, is he to be prohibited from changing ^^f^? 
them?— would not this prohibition be in reality quite as ownlaws.if 
ridiculous as the other? hecameto 

hfe again, 

Y. Soc. Certamly. 

Str. Do yôu know a plausible saying of the common people 
which is in point ? 

Y. Soc. I do not recall what you mean at the moment. 
Str. They say that if any one knows how the ancient laws A reformer 
may be improved, he j nust first persu ade his own State of 
the improvement, and then he may legislate, but not other- kindwith 

: him ; but 

mse - evenifhe 

Y. Soc. And are they not right? use a Unie 

Str. I dare say. But supposing that he does use some 
gentle violence for their good, what is this violence to be harm? 
called ? Or rather, before you answer, let me ask the same 
question in référence to our previous instances. 
Y. Soc. What do you mean ? 

Str. Suppose that a skilful physician has a patient, of Aphy- 
whatever sex or âge, whom he compels against his will to ^{^^ 
do something for his good which is contrary to the written for curing 
rules; what is this compulsion to be called? Would you 
ever dream of calling it a violation of the art, or a breach win ; 
of the laws of health? Nothing could be more unjust than 
for the patient to whom such violence is applied, to charge 
the physician who practises the violence with wanting skill 
or aggravating his disease. 
Y. Soc. Most true. 

Str. In the political art error is not called disease, but evil, 
or disgrâce, or injustice. 
Y. Soc. Quite true. 

k k 2 
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Str. And when the citizen, contrary to law and custom, is 
compelled to do what is juster and better and nobler than he 
did before, the last and most absurd thing which he could 
say about such violence is that he has incurred disgrâce or 
evil or injustice at the hands of those who compelled him. 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. And shall we say that the violence, if exercised by a 
rich man, is just, and if by a poor man, unjust? May not 
any man, rich or poor, wit h or without laws, with the will of 
the citizens or against the wiîl^j£the ci tizens, do what is for 
thei r inte rest ? Is notlthis the true principle of government, 
according to which _the wise and good lioan will order the 
affairs of his subjects ? As the pilot, by watching continually 297 
over the interests o( the ship and of the crew, — not by 
laying down rules, but by making his art a law,— préserves 
the lives of his fellow-sailors, even so, and in the self-same 
way, may there not be a true form of polity created by those 
who are able to govern in a similar spirit, and who show a 
stren gth of art w hic h is superior to the law ? Nor can wise 
rulers ever err while they observing the one great rule of 
distributing justice to the citizens with intelligence and skill, 
are able to préserve them, and, as far as may be, to make 
them better from being worse. 

Y. Soc. No one can deny what has been now said. 

Str. Neither, if you consider, can any one deny the other 
statement 

Y. Soc. What was it? 

Str. We said th at no gre a^^mber_of_persons, whoever 
they may be, can attain political knowledge, ororder a State 
wisely, but that the_tme governin ent: is to he fonnd 1>n - a 
s mall body f o r in an individual, and that other States are 
but imitations of this, as we said a little while ago, some for 
the better and some for the worse. 

Y. Soc. What do you mean ? I cannot have understood 
your previous remark about imitations. 

Str. And yet the mere suggestion which I hastily threw 
out is highly important, even if we leave the question where 
it is, and do not seek by the discussion of it to expose the 
error which prevails in this matter. 

Y. Soc. What do you mean ? 
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Sir. The idea which has to be grasped by us is not easy or Statesman. 
familiar ; but we may attempt to express it thus :— Supposing ^ranger, 
the government of which I have been speaking to be thé bnly "fe^^s. 
true model, then the others must use the written laws of this They copy 
— in no other way can they be saved ; they wilî have to do ts laws 
what is now generally approved, although not the best thing ^P™ 1 * 11 

in the WOrld. severely the 

y. Soc. What is this? infrin ^ 

, ment of 

Str. No citizen should do anythmg contrary to the laws, them.— Yet 
and any infringement of them should be punished with death teis^* 0 *" 
and the most extrême penalties ; and this is very right and thing, but 
good when regarded as the second best thing, if you set °|S2" î 
aside the first, of which I was just now speaking. Shall I ~? 
explain the nature of what I call the second best ? — ' 

Y. Soc. By ail means. 

Sir. I must again have recourse to my favourite images ; The reai 
through them, and them alone, can I describe kings and JJ^^ d 

rulers. best may 

Y. Soc. What images? 

Str. The noble pilot and the wise physician, who ' is worth heip of our 

many another man'— in the similitude of thèse let us endea- fevourite 

images. 

vour to discover some image of the king. 

y Soc. What sort of an image ? 

298 Sir. Well, such as this : — Every mari will reflect that he Suppose 

suffers strange things at the hands of both of them ; the ^ e p ^ mes 

physician saves any whom he wishes to save, and any whom sicians and 

he wishes to maltreat he maltreats — cutting or burning them, P ilots *° 

such 

and at the same time requiring them to bring him payments, that it is 
which are a sort of tribute, of which little or nothing is spent necessary 
upon the sick man, and the greater part is consumed by him ^m^cheek 
and his domestics ; and the finale is that he receives money upon them : 
from the relations of the sick man or from some enemy of ^^ mbly 
his, and puts him out of the way. And the pilots of ships profes- 
are guilty of numberless evil deeds of the same kind ; they is 
intentionally play false and leave you ashore when the hour caiied to 



make 
minute 



of sailing arrives; or they cause mishaps at sea and cast 
away their freight ; and are guilty of other rogueries. Now régulations 
suppose that we, bearing ail this in mind, were to détermine, ^^^J 
after considération, that neither of thèse arts shall any. longer m ^ 
be allowed to exercise absolute control either over freemen practicc of 
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or over slaves, but that we will summon an assembly either 
of ail the people, or of the rich only, and that anybody who 
likes, whatever may be his calling, or even if he have no 
calling, may offer an opinion either about seamanship or 
about diseases— whether as to the manner in which physic 
or surgical instruments are to be applied to the patient, or 
again about the vessels and the nautical implements which 
are required in navigation, and how to meet the dangers of 
winds and waves which are incidental to the voyage, how to 
behave when encountering pirates, and what is to be done 
with the old-fashioned galleys, if they have to fîght with 
others of a similar build — and that, whatever .shall be decreed 
by the multitude on thèse points, upon the advice of persons 
skilled or unskilled, shall be written down on triangular 
tablets and columns, or enacted although un written to be 
national customs ; and that in ail future time vessels shall 
be navigated and remédies administered to the patient after 
this fashion. 

Soc. What a strange notion ! 

Sir. Suppose further, that the pilots and physicians are 
appointed annually, either out of the rich, or out of the whole / ^ 
people, and that they are elected by lot ; and that after their 
élection they navigate vessels and heal the sick according to 
the written rules, 

Y, Soc. Worse and worse. 

S(r. But hear what follows When the year of office has 
expired, the pilot or physician has to corne before a court 
of review, in which the judges are either selected from the 299 
wealthy classes or chosen by lot out of the whole people ; 
and anybody who pleases may be their accuser, and may lay 
to their charge, that during the past year they havenc£jaaui- 
gatedjheir vessels or healed their patients accordmgto the 
letter of the law and the ancient customs of their ancestors ; 
and if either ofth em is ç ondenin ed, some of thp jildggs tgust 
what he is to suffer or pay. 

Y. Soc. He who is willing to take a command unde r such 
cond itions, deserve c suffi» y pny panait y 

Str. Yet once more, we shall have to enact that if anj ^one__ 
is detected enquiring into piloting and navigation, or into 
heaith and the true nature of medicine, or about the winds^ 
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or other conditions ot the atmosphère, contrary to the written Statesman. 

ruîes, and has any ingenious notions about such matters, he stranger, 

is not to be called a pilot or physician, but a cloudy prating Y g^ TES< 

^^p^^>»-further f on the ground that he is a corrupter of ship is tQ 

tneyoung, who would persuade them to follow the art of be for- 

medicine or piloting in an unlawful manner, and to exercise bl( |^ f on 

an arbitrary rule over their patients or ships, any one who is death. 

qualified by law may inform against him, and indict him 

in some court, and then if he is found to be persuading any, 

whether young or old, to act c ontrary to the wr îtfen law he 

is to be punished with the utmost rigour ; fo r no one shoul d 

prç sume to be wiser than the laws ; and as touching healing 

and health and piloting and navigation, the nature ofJthem 

is knowniqnlli for nnybody may learn.the written. laws and 

the national customs. If such were the m ode of procédure, What 

SocTaTesT'about thèse sciences and about gejiejjdship, and J^^Jf 

any branch of hunting, or about painthjg or imitation in séquence 

gênerai, or cajpentry, or any sort of handicraft, or hus- j^^^ 

bandry, or pTanïïrîg, or if we were to see an art of rearing to thèse 

horses, or tending^herds, or divinatio n, or any ministerial °^° rarts? 

service, or draught-pîaying, or any science conversant with 

number, whether simple or square or cube, or comprising 

motion, — I say, if ail thèse thin pg ™?x? dnn^ in thic w^y 

according to written régulations, and not according to art, 

what would be the resuit T 

Y. Soc, Ail the arts wo uld utterty perish, and could never Theywouid 

be recovered, because eifquh^ would be unlawfulT^ And 

huma n life, which is bad eri bugh already, would then become 

utferly^eadiirable. 

300 S/r. But what, if while compelling ail thèse opérations to But the 
t,,. 1 • , cotise- 

be regulated by written law, we were to appoint as the que nce 

guardian of the laws some one elected by a show of n"ancfs7 if lhe 

or by lot, and he caring_ nothing about the laws, were to act the Uws 

contrary to them from motives of interest or favour, and broke them 

without knowledge, — would not this be a still worse evil 



in their 
own 



than the former? interest 
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Slr. To go against the laws, which are based upon long ex- 
périence, and the wisdom of counsellors who have graciously 
recommended them and persuaded the multitude to pass 'penence 
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But the evils of arbitrary rule are even worse. 

them, would be a far greater and more ruinous error than 
any adhérence to written law ? 
Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. Therefore, as there is a danger of this, the next best 
thing in legislating is not to allow either the individual or 
the multitude to break the law in any respect whatever. 
Y. Soc. True. 

Str. The laws would be copies of the true particulars of 
action as far as they admit of being written down from the 
lips of those who have knowledge ? 
K Soc. Certainly they would. 
j Str. And, as we were saying; he who bas knowledg e and 
| is a true Statesman, will^ do many _ thu^sjvithin his own 
j sphère of action ByTiïs art without regard to theTâws, when 
s he js of opinion ^ alfsôlnètMn^l5ther than :tfraT~WÎïîCîrfte has 
t written down and enjoined to be observed during his absence 
would be better. 

y. Soc. Yes, we said so. 

Str. And any individual or any number of men, having 
fixed laws, in acting contrary to them with a view to some- 
thing better, would only be acting, as far as they are able, 
like the true Statesman ? 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. If they h ad no knowledge of what they were doing, 
they would imitate the truth, and they would always imitate 
ill ; but if they had knowledge, the imitation would be the 
perfect truth, and an imitation no longer. 

y. Soc. Quite true. 

Str. And the principle that no great number of men are 
able to acquire a knowledge of any art has been already 
admitted by us. 

y. Soc. Yes, it has. 

Str. T hen the royal or political art, if there be such an 
art, will never be attained either by the wealthy or by the 
other mob. 

y. Soc. Impossible. 

Str. Then the nearest approach whîch thèse lower forms 
of government can ever make to the true government of the 301 
one scientific ruler, is to do nothing contrary to their own 
written laws and national customs. 
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Y. Soc. Very good. Statesman. 
Str. When the rich imitate the true form, such a govern- strangeb, 
ment is called aristocracy ; and whenThey are regardless~6f Y |££ TES . 

thekws^pligarchy. ~ observe Ihc 

Y. Soc. True. law. 

Str. Or again, when an individual rules according to law Thus 

in imitation of him who knows, we call him a king : and if ^tocracy 

. 1 . b is better 

ne rules according to Ia#v we give him^lhe same name, thanoii- 

whether he rules with oiMnioii or with knréwledge. garchy, 
Y. Soc. To be sure. than 
Str. And when an individual truly possessing knowledge V™^* 

rules, his name will surely be the same— he will be called 

a king ; and thus the five namw nf ^nv^rr)rnpnL^ as they are 

now reckoned, become one. 
y. Soc. That is true. 

Str. And when an individual ruler governs neither by law :. 
n or by custom , but following in the steps of the true m an pf 
science pré tends that he~can only act for the best by violating 
the laws, while in realityappetite and ignorance are the 
motives of the imita tion/ Vnay nnf * nr h- an one be called a 
tyrant ? 

—~¥TSoc. Certainly. 

Str. And thi s we believe to be the origin of the tyrant and Theiower 
the king, of oligarchies, and aristocracies , and d emoçracie s. — fo ™ s of 
becaûse men are offended at the one monarch, and can never ment arise 
be made to* believe that any onêcan be worthy of such becau*ethe 

J rule of one 

authority, or is able and willing in the spirit of virtue and man is 
knowledge to act justly and holily to ail; theyfancyjhat ne \^^" ded 
will be a despot who will wrong and harm and siay whom 
hefHeases of us; for if there could be such a despot as we 
describe, they would acknowledge that we ought to be too 
glad to have him, and that he alone would be the happy 
ruler of a true and perfect State, 
y. Soc. To be sure. ^ 

Str. But then, as thej&ate is jiojjikp. a hpejûye^and has Inthem 
no n atural head who is at onc e recognized to be the superior ^ t ^f a 
both in body and in mind, manklnd àre_obÏÏged [ to meet and suprême. 
maké"Iaws, and elidearouFlcT approach as nearly as they can 
to the true form of government. 

y. Soc. True. 
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Str. And when the fo undation of po litîçs is in the le tter 
onlyjUTdjn^ciisiom, and knowledge, is divorcedJmm_action F 
)can we wonder, Soc rates, at the mi séries which there are, 
and always will be, in States ? A ny other art, built on su ch 
a foun datio n and thus conducted, w ould ruin ail that it 302 
touchecL Ôught we not rather to wonder at the natural 
strength of the poiitical bond? For States have endured 
ail this, time out of mind, and yet some of them still remain 
and are not overthrown, though many of them, like ships at 
sea, founder from time to time, and perish and have perished 
and will hereafter perish, through the badness of their pilots 
and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of the 
highest truths— I mean to say, that they are wholly unac- 
quainted with politics, of which, above ail other sciences, 
they believe themselves to have acquired the most perfect 
knowledge. 

y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Then the question arises:— w hich of thèse untrue 
forms of govern ment is the least op pressive to their subjects^ 
though they are ail oppressive ; and "which is the wors t of 
them? H ère is a considération which is beside our présent 
purpose, and yet having regard to the whole it seems to 
influence ail our actions : we must examine it. 

Y. Soc. Y es, we must. 

Str. You may say that of the three forms, the same is at 
once the hardest and the easiest. 
y. Soc. What do you mean ? 

Str. I am speaking of the three forms of government, 
which I mentioned at the beginning of this discussion— 
monarchy, the rule pf the few, andjhe ^ruljgjif the many 

VTSoc. True. 

Str. If we divide each of thèse we shall have six, from 
which the true one may be distinguished as a seventh. 

y. Soc. How would you mak^thgjiïyision?^ — ^ 

Str." Monarchy diyjdesjnj^rffi the rule 

o f the few in to^ Sslocra^ rtame. 
and ^Hgarc jiy; and^mocracy or the rule of the many, which 
before was one, 0 ' 

y. Soc. On ffiiat prin ciple of divisiojj 

Str. On the same prinblpTe^as^ before, although the name 



False politicians are the worst of Sophists. 



is now discovered to have a twofold meaning. For the dis- Statesman. 
tinction of rulingAvïth law or without law, applies to this as stramcer, 



well as to the rest.^"" Y so«atbs. 

Str. The division made no différence when we were looking 
for the perfect State, as we showed before. But now that 
this has been separated off, and, as we said, the others alone 
are left for us, the princi ple of law and the abse nce of law 
will bisect them ail. 

Y. Soc. That would seem to follow, from what has been 
said. 

Str. Th en monarchy, when bou nd by good nr^escrjptions^^jyiarchy^ 
or laws, îs jhe best o f ail the six, and wheiiJawle ss' is th e ^ n f 
m ost bitter and oppressive to the subject. is the best ; 

Y. Soc. True. ~~ ^ in of the 

303 Str. The government of the few, which is intermediate tyranny 
between that of the one and many, is also intermediate in the worst - 
good and evil ; but the government of the many is in every ™*f^[£ 
respect weak and unable to do either any great go od or any few is in ter- 
great evil, when compared with the others, because the ^ a ^ n 
T5fÏHÎéTare too minutely subdivided and too many hold them. ev n. De- 
An d_tfns_jhe^ ï^hertof 
and the h^r nf ail la^ess nnps. If they are ail without the i aw iessand 
restraints of law, democracy is the form in which to live is Jj^JjJfJ 
best; if they are well ordered, then this is the last which l 0 ^. 
you should choose, as royalty, the first form, is the best, with ments. The 
the exception of the seventh, for that excels them ail, and is ^ n | s 
among States what God is among men. among 
y. Soc. You are quite right, and we should choose that g^ is what 

above ail. among t?fj 

Str. Th e members ^pj L n ll these-States, w kh-the exception men -^ /eé^w^c 

of th e one which has know ledge, may be set aside as being not hol ^ of 

Statesmen butgartisanv— uphoîders of the most monstrous the untrue 

idol sT^îninEh^^ ; and , being the greatest imitators f °™™* 

and magicians, the^are also thejj^tëst of Sophists. ment are 

./ Y. SSTThTname of Sophist after many windings in the ^^ ti " 

argument appears to have been most justly fixed upon the the greatest 

politicians, as they are termed. ofSophists. 

Str. And so our satyric drama has been played out ; and ^J™" 

the troop of Centaurs and Satyrs, however unwilling to leave depa rt. 
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the stage, have at last been separated from the goHtiçal 
science. 

^YrSoc. So I perceive. 

Str. There remain, however, natures still more trouble- 
some, because they are more nearly akin tô the king, and 
more difficult to discern ; the examination of them may be 
compared to the process of refining gold. 
K Soc. What is your meaning ? 

Str. The workmen begin by sifting away the earth and 
stones and the like ; there remain in a confused mass the 
valuable éléments akin to gold, which can only be separated 
by fire,— copper, silver, and other precious métal ; thèse are 
at last refined away by the use of tests, until the gold is left 
quite pure. 

Y. Soc. Yes, that is the way in which thèse things are said 
to be done. 

Str. In like manner, ail alien and uncongenial matter has 
been separated from political science, and what is precious 
and of a kindred nature has been left; there remain the 
nobler arts of the gênerai and the judge, and the higher sort 
of oratory which is an ally of the royal art, and persuades 
men to do justice, and assists in guiding the helm of States: — 304 
How can we best clear away ail thèse, leaving him whom we 
seek alone and unalloyed ? 

Y. Soc. That is obviously what has in some way to be 
attempted. 

Str. If the attempt is ail that is wanting, he shall certainly 
be brought to light; and I think that the illustration of 
music may assist in exhibiting him. Please to answer me 
a question. 

Y. Soc. What question ? 

Str. There is such a thing as learning music or handicraft 
arts in gênerai ? 
Yl Soc. There is. 

Str. And is there any higher art or science, having power 
to décide which of thèse arts are and are not to be learned; — 
what do you say ? 

y. Soc. I should answer that there is. 

Str. And do we acknowledge this science to be différent 
from the others ? 
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K Soc. Yes. Statesman. 

Str. And ought ihe other sciences to be superior to this, stranger, 
or no single science to any other ? Or ought this science to Y sSJ5£ TBS . 
be the overseer and governor of ail the others ? 

y. Soc. The latter. 

Str. You mean to say that the science which judges 
whether we ought to learn or not, must be superior to the 
science which is learned or which teaches ? 

Y. Soc. Far superior. 

Str. And the science which détermines whether we ought 
to persuade or not, must be superior to the science which is 
able to persuade ? 

Y. Soc. Of course. 

Str. Very good ; and to what science do we assign the 
power of persuading a multitude by a pleasing taie and not 
by teaching ? 

Y. Soc. That power, I think, must clearly be assigned to 
rhetoric. 

Str. And to what science do we give the power of deter- 

mining whether we are to employ persuasion or force towards 

any one, or to refrain altogether? 

y. Soc. To that science which governs the arts of speech 

a nd persu asion. ~ " 

Str. Which, if I am not mistaken, will be politics ? This art is 

y Soc. Verv good. — th * f rl of 

<-* • ....... - politics, 

Str. Rhetoric seems to be q uiekly disting^ished^ Jrorn w hich is 

politics, being a différent species, vet miniq t^rîngr tn h also 

y Soc. Yes. to rhetoric, 

Str. But what would you think of an other sort of power or 
science ? 

y Soc. What science ? 

Str. The science which has to do with military opérations and to 
against our enemies— is that to be regarded as a science or f£ neml ~ 
not? S1P ' 

Y. Soc. How can gênerai ship and military tac tics be 
regarded as other than a science? 

Str. And is the art which is able and knows how to advise 
when we are to go to war, or to make peace, the same as this 
or différent ? 

y Soc. If we are to be consistent, we must say différent. 
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Str. And we must also suppose that this rules the other, if 305 
we are not to give up our former notion ? 
Y. Soc. True. 

Str. And, considering how great and terrible the whole art 
of war is, can we imagine any which is superior to it but the 
truly royal ? 
^¥7 Soc. No other. 

Str. The art of the gênerai is only ministerial, and there- 
fore not political ? 
Y. Soc. Exactly. 

Str. Once more let us consider the nature of the righteous 
judge. 

Y. Soc. Very good. 

Str. Does he do anything but décide the dealings of men 
with one another to be just or unjust in accordance with the 
standard which he receives from the king and legislator, — 
showing his own peculiar virtue only in this, t hat he,js not 
P^CYerted by gifts, or fears, or pity, or by any sort of favour 
or enmity, into deciding the suits of men with one another 
contrary to the appointment of the legislator? 

Y. Soc. No ; his office is such as you describe. 

Str. Then the inference is that the power of the judge is 
not royal, but only the power of a guar dian of the law which 
ministers to the royal power ? ^~ " " 

Y. Soc. True. 

Str. The review of ail thèse sciences shows that none 
of them is political or royal. For the truly royal ought 
not itself to act, but to rule over those who are able to 
act; the king ought to know what is and what is not a 
fitting opportunity for taking the initiative in matters of 
the greatest importance, whilst others should exécute his 
orders. 

Y. Soc. True. 

Str. And, therefore, the arts which we have described, as 
they have no authority over themselves or one another, but 
are each of them concerned with some spécial action of their 
own, have, as they ought to have, spécial names corresponding 
to their several actions. 

Y. Soc. I agrée. 

Str. And the science which is over them ail, and has 
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char ge of the law s, and of ail matters affecting the State, and Stattsman. 

triïîyweaves them ail into one, if we would describe under strahge*. 

a name characteristic of their common nature, most truly we Y g Ta 

may call oolilks. ~ . _ 

— 11 and weaves 

Y. Soc. Exactly so. them to- 

Str. Then, now that we have discovered the various classes g ether m 

_ t ' „ _ . . r , , . , thepolitical 

in a State 1 , shall I analyse politics after the pattern which weo . 
weaving supplied ? 
306 Y. Soc. I greatly wish that you would. 

Sir. Then I must describe the nature of the royal web, The nature 
and show how the various threads are woven into one 
pièce. 

Y. Soc. Clearly. 

Str. A task lias to be accomplished, which, although 
difficult, appears to be necessary. 

Y. Soc. Certainly the attempt must be made. 

Str. To assume that one part of virtue differs in kind Certain 
from another, is a position easily assailable by contentious ^ t * e °s uch 
disputants, who appeal to popular opinion. as courage 

Y. Soc. I do not understand. "Î^T" 

an ce, are 

Str. Let me put the matter in another way : I suppose that amago- 
you would consider courag£_to be a part of virtue? nistic - 
Y. Soc. Certainly I should. 

Str. And you would think te mpéranc e to be différent from 
courage ; and likewise to be a part of virtue ? 
Y. Soc. True. 

Str. I shall venture to put forward a strange theory about 
them. 

Y. Soc. Whatisit? 

Str. T hat they are two princ ipjesjaj^ijdi^thor o ugh l v hâte 
one anoth er and are antago nistic throughout a great part of 
n ature . 

Y. Soc. How singular ! 

Str. Yes, very— for ail the parts of virtue are commonly Common 

J ' opinion 

said to be friendly to one another, however 

Y Soc. Yes. ^ ***** 
Str. Then let us carefully investigate whether this is ,s ' 

universally true, or whether there are not parts of virtue investigate 

which are at war with their kindred in some respect. the matter. 

1 Cp. supra, 287-90, 303-5* 
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statesnian. Y. Soc. Tell me how we shall consider that question. 
Stbanger, Str. We must extend our enquiry to ail those things 
Y so U cmtes. which we consider beautiful and at the same time place in 
two opposite classes. 

Y. Soc. Explain ; what are they ? 

Str. Acuteness and quickness, whether in body or soul or 
in the movement of sound, and the imitations of them which 
painting and music suppîy, you must have praised yourself 
before now, or been présent when others praised them. 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Sfr. And do you remember the terms in which they are 
praised ? 

Y. Soc. I do not. 

Str. I wonder whether I can explain to you in words the 
thought which is passing in my mind. 
Y. Soc. Why not? 
We express Str. You fancy that this is ail so easy : Well, let us 
miratfôn consider thèse notions with référence to the opposite classes 
forquick of action under which they fall. When we praise quickness 
geti/action an( * ener £ v anc * acuteness, whether of mind or body or 
byappiying sound, we express our praise of the quality which we 
theepithet a( j m i re Dv one WO rd, and that one word is manliness or 

'brave J ' . .. _ 

to it, courage. 

Y. Soc. How? 

Str. We speak of an action as energetic and brave, quick 
and manly, and vigorous too ; and when we apply the name 
of which I spcak as the common attribute of ail thèse 
natures, we certainly praise them. 

Y. Soc. True. 3°7 
and for Str. And do we not often praise the quiet strain of action 

gentleand , ? 
quiet action aiau * 

by caiimg Y. Soc. To be sure. 

oV' ton- Str. And do we not then say the opposite of what we said 
perate.' of the other ? 

Y. Soc. How do you mean ? 

Str. We exclaim How calm! How temperatel in admi- 
ration of the slow and quiet working of the intellect, and 
f of steadiness and gentleness in action, of smoothness and 
) depth of voice, and of ail rhythmical movement and of 
« music in gênerai, when thèse have a proper solemnity. Of 



The lovers of peace and of war. 5 1 3 

ail such actions we predicate not courage, but a name statcsman. 

indicative of order. Strawgb* 

Y. Soc. Very true. young 
Sir. But when, on the other hand, either of thèse is out A ™ 

of place, the names of either are changed into terms of 

censure. 

Y. Soc. Howso? 

Str. Too great sharpness or quickness or hardness is But when 

termed violence or madness : too great slowness or sentie- these quaIi " 

11 j j • 1 - • . ties are in 

ness is called cowardice or sluggishness ; and we may excess, we 
observe, that for the most part these qualities, and the them 

tempérance and manjiness of the opposite characters, are madn«s,° r 

arrayed as enemies on opposite sides, and do not mingle cowardice 

with one another in their respective actions ; and if we n^f?** 1 " 

pursue the enquiry, we shall find that men who have these These 

différent qualities of mind differ from one another. extrêmes 

- do not 

Y. Soc. In what respect ? meet in 

Str. In respect of ail the qualities which I mentioned, and the same 

... . e . A ' pensons. 

very Iikely of many others. Accordmg to their respective 
affinities to either class of actions they distribute praise and 
bîame, — praise to the actions which are akin to their own, 
blâme to those of the opposite party— and out of this many 
quarrels and occasions of quarrel arise among them. 
Y. Soc. True. 

Str. The différence between the two classes is often a 
trivial concern; but in a state, and when affecting really 
important matters, becomes of ail disorders the most hateful. 

Y. Soc. To what do you refer ? 

Str. To nothing short of the whole régulation of human The sentie 
life. For the ord erly class are always ready to lead a peaceful a" 5 ™ 11 » 1 * 
life, quietly doing their own business \ this is their manner priée for * 
of behaving with ail men at home, and they are equally ready ***** » 
to find some way of keeping the peace with foreign States. 
An d on account of this fond ness of theirs for peace^which is ; 
o ften out of seas on wherë~^»i7HLnfluence prevails, jthey / 
be come by degrees unwarlike t ,.aad bring up their young/ 
men to be lîke themselves ; they ar e at the mercy o f their/ 
e nemies ; whence in a few y ears they and the ir children and 
thê whole city otten pass imperceptibly from the condition of 
freemen intn ^^1^1^^* 
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Y. Soc. What a cruel fate ! 3°8 
Str. And now think of what happens with the more cour- 
ageous natures. Are they not always inciting their country 
to go to war, owing to their excessive love of the military 
life? they raise up eneraies against themselves many and 
mighty, and either utterly ruin their native-land or enslave 
and subject it to its foes ? 
Y. Soc. That, again, is true. 

Str. Must we not admk, then, that where thèse two classes 
exist, they always feel the greatest antipathy and antagonism 
towards one another ? 

Y. Soc. We cannot deny it. 

Str. And returning to the enquiry with which we began, 
have we not found that co nsidérable portions of virt ue are 
a t variance with one ano ther, and give rise to a similar oppo- 
sition in the characters who are endowed with them ? 

y. Soc. True, 

S/r. Let us consider a further point. 
Y. Soc. Whatîsit? 

Str. I want to know, whether any constructive art will 
make any, even the most trivial thing, out of bad and good 
materials indifferently, if this can be helped? does not 
ail art rather reject the bad as far as possible, and accept the 
good and fit materials, and from thèse éléments, whether like 
or unlike, gathering them ail into one, work out some nature 
oridea? 

Y. Soc. To be sure. 

Str. Then the t rue and natural art of statesmans hip will 

never allow flnygtgt^ïQ )y> frirm^H hy a rnnjhînairinri ofgopd 

and bad me n, if thiscan be avoided ; but will begin by testing 
ÏÏïïman natures in play, and after testing them, will entrust 
them to proper teachers whô are the ministère of her 
purposes— she wilMscrflHf givff ordep j, ajy^ majnto'" a», 
thority ; jpst as~lfi eart of weaving continually gives orders 
and maintains authority over the carders and ail the others 
\who prépare the material for the work, commanding the 
subsidiary arts to exécute the works which she deems 
necessary for making the web. 
y. Soc. Quite true. 

Str, In like manner, the royal science appears to me to be 
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the mistress of ail lawful educators and instructors, and Sta/esman. 
havi ng this queenly pow er, will not permit them to train strancu, 
men m what will produce characters unsuited to the political Y s£^ TKS , 
constitution which she desires to create, but only in what 
will produce such as are suitable. Those whic h have no butwili 
share of manliness and tempérance, or any other virtuous ^™ inate 
inclination, and, from the necessïty~"ôF ari evil nature, are 
violently carried away to godlessness and insolence and 
injustice, she gets rid of by death and exile, and punishes 
them with the greatest of disgrâces. 

Y. Soc. That is commonly said. — 
9 Str. But those who are wallowing in ignorance and base- anjiensiave 
ness she bows under the yoke of slavery. /ram*™^ 

Y. Soc. Quite right. 

Str. The rest of the citizens, out of whom, if they have The rest 
éducation, something noble may be made, and who are ff ti ^, %hti 
capable of being united by the ^tatesman, the kingly art blends will weave 
anH w^avgfi tn g rthpr;~ talring» onlhe'onë Mndthose whose ^ft^g 
natures tend rather to courage, which is the stronger élément courage, 
and may be regarded as the warp, and on the other hand JJ^ 1 ^^ 
those which incline to order and gentleness, and which are withgende- 
represented in the figure as spun thick and soft, after the £^ r and 
manner of the woof— thèse, which are naturally opposed, she w hichform 
seeks to bind and weave together in the following manner : ^ woof. 

Y. Soc. In what manner ? 

Sir. First of ail, she takes the eternal élément of the soul She binds 
and binds it with a divine cord, to which it is akin, and then eIement 
the animal nature, and binds that with human cords. with a 

Y. Soc. I do not understand what you mean. human îrith 

Str. The meaning is, that the opinion about the honourable a human 
an d the just and goo <i ano 1 their ^pp^i»^, whirn S iin*nrrTH £££ 
confirmed b y reason, is a divine principle, and when im- opinion 
pfcmT gî in t he so»l r i& iTri^ïame^ in a nature ^ u ^ e 

of heavenly birth. g0 od, when 

Y: Sot. Y es ; what else should it be ? confirmed 
Sir. Only the Statesman and the good legislator, having Jfa^^ 
the inspiration of the royal muse, can implant this opinion, principle, 
and he, only in the rightly educated, whom we were just now J^J^n 
describing. ai° ne ca ' n 

Y. Soc. Likely enough. SSS! 

Ll2 
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Str. But him who cannot, we will not designate by any of 
the names which are the subject of the présent enquiry. 
Y. Soc. Very right. 

Str. The courageous soul when attaining this truth be- 
comes civilized, and rendered more capable of partaking of 
justice ; but when not partaking, is inclined to brutality. Is 
not that true ? 

Y. Soc. Certainly. 

Str. And again, the peaceful and orderly nature, if sharing 
in thèse opinions, becomes temperate and wise, as far as 
this may be in a State, but if not, deservedly obtains the 
ignominious name of silliness. 

Y. Soc. Quite true. 

Str. Can we say that such a connexion as this will lastingly 
unité the evil with one another or with the good, or that 
any science would seriously think of using a bond of this 
kind to join such materials? 

Y. Soc. Impossible. 

Str. But in those who were originally of a noble nature, 310 
and who have been nurtured in noble ways, and in those 
only, may we not say that union is implanted by law, and 
that this is the medicine which art prescribes for them, and 
of ail the bonds which unité the dissimilar and contrary parts 
of virtue is not this, as I was saying, the divinest? 

Y. Soc. Very true. 

Str. Where this divine bond exists there is no difficulty in 
imagining, or when you have imagined, in creating the other 
bonds, which are human only. 

Y. Soc. How is that, and what bonds do you mean ? 

Str. Rights of intermarriage, and ties which are formed 
between States by giving and taking children in marriage, 
or between individuals by private betrothals and espousals. 
For most persons form marriage connexions without due 
regard to Bghat_i&i*eai for the procréation of child ren. 

y. Soc. In what way ? 

Str. They seek after wealth and power, which i n matri- 
mony are objects notworthy eve n of a serious ce nsure. 

£ Soc. I herels no rieed to conslder them aï ail. 

Str. More reason is there to consider the practice of those 
who make familyjh^ and to indicate their error. 
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Y. Soc. Quite true. Statesman* 

Str. They act on no true principle at ail ; they seek their Stkange*, 

ease and receive with open arms those who are like them- Y ^^ TBS . 
serves, and hate those who are unlike them, being too much 
influenced by feelings of dislike. 
^ Y. Soc. How so? 

/ Sir. The quiet orderly class seek for natures like their Ukeshould 

/ own, and as far as they can they marry and give in marriage J^jJJJJ"* 

/ exclusively in this class, and the courageous do the same ; or courage 

/ they seek natures like their own, whereas they should both wlH de ~ 

f , . , . . generate 

do precisely the opposite. into mad- 

1 Y. Soc. How and why is that ? ness and 

\ Str. Because courage, when untempered by the gentler \ n i Q h e ip- 

\ nature during many générations, may at first bloom and lessness. 
\ strengthen, but at last bur sts forth into downright madne ss. 
Y. Soc. Like enough. 

Str, And then, ag ain, the soul which is over- full of modesty 
and has no élément of cou rage in many successive généra- 
tions, is apt to grow too indolent, and at last to become utterly 
paralyz ed and useless . 

*¥.'Soc. That, again, is quite likely. 

Str. It was of thèse bonds I said that there would be no Royal 

difficulty in creating them, if only both classes originally s ^" c n e ts 

held the same opinion about the honourable and good ; — thisby 

indeed, in this single work, the whole process of royal weavin s 

. . . , „ r J together 

weaving is comprised — never to allow temperate natures t o thetem- 
be separated from the brave, but to weave them together, perateand 
like th e warp and the woof, by common sentiments ^and courage " 
311 honoïïrs and réputation, and by the^^^îngof pledges to one 
another ; and out of them forming one smooth and even web, 
to entrust to them the offices of State. 
Y. Soc. How do y ou mean ? 

Str. Where one officer only is needed, you must choose a 
ruler who has both thèse qualifies— when many, you must 
mingle some of each, for the temperate ruler is very careful 
and just and safe, but is wanting in thoroughness and go. 
Y. Soc. Certainly, that is very true. 

Str. The character of the courageous, on the other hand, 
falls short of th e former in justi ce and caution, but has the 
power of action in a remarkable degree, and whcre either of 
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Statesman. 

Strancer, 
Young 

SOCKATKS. 

And thus 
the political 
web is 
completed. 



The completion of the web. 

thèse two quafities is wanting, there cities cannot altogether 
prosper either in their public or private life. 
Y. Soc. Certainly they cannot. 

Sir. This then we déclare to be the completion of the web 
of political action, which is created by a direct in tertexture o f 
the brave an d temper a \r natures, wheneyer the royal science 
e two minds into communion with one another 



has drawn t 

by u nanimity and friendship, and having perfected the noblest 
and best of ail the webs which political life admits, and en- 
folding therein ail other inhabitants of cities, whether slaves 
or freemen, binds them in one fabric and governs and pré- 
sides over them, and, in so far as to be happy is vouchsafed 
to a city, in no particular fails to secure their happiness. 

K Soc. Your picture, Stranger, of the king and statesman, 
no less than of the Sophist, is quite perfect. 




PHILEBUS. 



INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 



The Philebus appears to be one of the later writings of Plato, in Philtbw. 
which the style has begun to al ter, and the dramatic and poetical ïntkoduc- 
element has become subordinate to the spéculative and philoso- 
phical. In the development of abstract thought great advances 
have been made on the Protagoras or the Phaedrus, and even on 
the Republic. But there is a corresponding diminution of artistic 
skill, a want of character in the persons, a laboured march in the 
dialogue, and a degree of confusion and incompleteness in the 
gênerai design. As in the speeches of Thucydides, the multipli- 
cation of ideas seems to interfère with the power of expression. 
Instead of the equally diffused grâce and ease of the earlier 
dialogues there occur two or three highly-wrought passages 
(pp. 15, 16, 63) ; instead of the ever-flowing play of humour, now 
appearing, now concealed, but always présent, are inserted a good 
many bad jests, as we may venture to term them (cp. 17 E, 23 B, 
D, 28 C, 29 B, 30 E, 34 D, 36 B, 43 A, 46 A, 62 B). We may 
observe an attempt at artificial ornament (43 E, 53 D, E), and 
far-fetched modes of expression (48 D, 65 A) ; also clamorous de- 
mands on the part of his companions, that Socrates shall answer 
his own questions (54 B, 57 A), as well as other defects of style, 
which remind us of the Laws. The connexion is often abrupt and 
inharmonious (24 C, &c), and at 42 D, E, 43 A, 48 A, B, 49, 50, far 
from clear. Many points require further explanation ; e. g. the 
référence of pleasure to the indefinite class (31 A), compared with 
the assertion which almost immediately follows, that pleasure and 
pain naturally have their seat in the third or mixed class : thèse 
two statements are unreconciled. In like manner, the table of 
goods does not distinguish between the two heads of measure 
and symmetry (66 A, B) ; and though a hint is given that the 
divine mind has the first place (22 C), nothing is said of this in 
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Philebus. the final summing up. The relation of the goods to the sciences 
limtoDuc- does not appear ; though dialectic may be thought to correspond 
riON ' to the highest good, the sciences and arts and true opinions are 
enumerated in the fourth class. At p. 50 D, 67 B, we seem to 
have an intimation of a further discussion, in which some topics 
Iightly passed over were to receive a fuller considération. The 
various uses of the word ' mixed,' for the mixed life, the mixed 
class of éléments, the mixture of pleasures, or of pleasure and 
pain, are a further source of perplexity. Our ignorance of the 
opinions which* Plato is attacking is also an élément of obscurity. 
Many things in a controversy might seem relevant, if we knew to 
what they were intended to refer. But no conjecture will enable 
us to supply what Plato has not told us ; or to explain, from our 
fragmentary knowledge of them, the relation in which his doc- 
trine stood to the Eleatic Being or the Megarian good, or to the 
théories of Aristippus or Antisthenes respecting pleasure. Nor 
are we able to say how far Plato in the Philebus conceives the 
finite and infinité (which occur both in the fragments of Philo- 
laus and in the Pythagorean table of opposites) in the same 
manner as contemporary Pythagoreans. 

There is little in the characters which is worthy of remark. 
The Socrates of the Philebus is devoid of any touch of Socratic 
irony, though here, as in the Phaedrus (235 C), he twice attributes 
the flow of his ideas to a sudden inspiration (20 B, 25 B, C). The 
interlocutor Protarchus, the son of Callias, who has been a hearer of 
Gorgias (58 A), is supposed to begin as a disciple of the partisans of 
pleasure, but is drawn over to the opposite side by the arguments 
of Socrates. The instincts of ingenuous youth are easily induced 
to take the better part Philebus, who has withdrawn from the 
argument, is several times brought back again (pp. 18, 19, 22, 28), 
that he may support pleasure, of which he remains to the end the 
uncompromising advocate. On the other hand, the youthful group 
of listeners by whom he is surrounded, ' Philebus' boys 1 as they 
are termed, whose présence is several times intimated (16 A, B, 
19 D, 67 B), are described as ail of them at last convinced by the 
arguments of Socrates. They bear a very faded resemblance to 
the interested audiences of the Charmides, Lysis, or Protagoras- 
Other signs of relation to external life in the dialogue, or référ- 
ences to contemporary things and persons, with the single 
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exception of the allusions to the anonymous enemies of pleasure Philebus. 
(44 B, C), and the teachers of the flux (43 A), there are none. Iktitoduc. 

The omission of the doctrine of recollection, derived from a pre- noK ' 
vious state of existence, is a note of progress in the philosophy of 
Plato. The transcendental theory of pre-existent ideas, which is 
chiefly discussed by hira in the Meno, the Phaedo, and the Phae- 
drus, has given way to a psychological one. The omission is 
rendered more significant by his having occasion to speak of 
memory as the basis of désire. Of the ideas he treats in the same 
sceptical spirit (15 A, B) which appears in his criticism of them in 
the Parmenides (131 ff.). He touches on the same difficulties and 
he gives no answer to them. His mode of speaking of the analy- 
tical and synthetical processes (16 B ff.) may be compared with his 
discussion of the same subject in the Phaedrus (265, 6) ; here he 
dwells on the importance of dividing the gênera into ail the species, 
while in the Phaedrus he conveys the same truth in a figure, when 
he speaks of carving the whole, which is described under the 
image of a victim, into parts or members, 'according to their 
natural articulation, without breaking any of them/ There is also 
a différence, which may be noted, between the two dialogues. 
For whereas in the Phaedrus, and also in the Symposium, the 
dialectician is described as a sort of enthusiast or lover, in the 
Philebus, as in ail the latex writings of Plato, the élément of love 
is wanting ; the topic is only introduced, as in the Republic, by 
way of illustration (cp. 53 D, Rep. v. 474 D, E). On other sub- 
jects of which they treat in common, such as the nature and 
kinds of pleasure, true and false opinion, the nature of the good, 
the order and relation of the sciences, the Republic is less ad- 
vanced than the Philebus, which contains, perhaps, more meta- 
physical truth more obscurely expressed than any other Platonic 
dialogue. Here, as Plato expressly tells us, he is ' forging weapons 
of another make' (33 B), i.e. new catégories and modes of concep- 
tion, though 1 some of the old ones might do again.' 

But if superior in thought and dialectical power, the Philebus 
falls very far short of the Republic in fancy and feeling. The 
development of the reason undisturbed by the émotions seems 
to be the idéal at which Plato aims in his later dialogues. There 
is no mystic enthusiasm or rapturous contemplation of ideas. 
Whether we attribute this change to the greater feebleness of 
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Philebus. agc, or to the development of the quarrel between philosophy 
Imtoduc- and poetry in Plato's own mind, or perhaps, in some degree, to a 
TIOÏf * carelessness about artistic effect, when he was absorbed in abstract 
ideas, we can hardly be wrong in assuming, amid such a variety 
of indications, derived from style as well as subject, that the 
Philebus belongs to the later period of his life and authorship. 
But in this, as in ail the later writings of Plato, there are not 
wanting thoughts and expressions in which he rises to his highest 
level (15, 16, 17, 63, 67). 

The plan is complicated, or rather, perhaps, the want of plan 
renders the progress of the dialogue difficult to follow. A few 
leading ideas seem to émerge : the relation of the one and many, 
the four original éléments, the kinds of pleasure, the kinds of 
knowledge, the scale of goods. Thèse are only partially connected 
with one another. The dialogue is not rightly entitled 'Concern- 
ing pleasure ' or ' Concerning good,' but should rather be described 
as treating of the relations of pleasure and knowledge, after they 
have been duly analyzed, to the good. (1) The question is asked, 
whether pleasure or wisdom is the chief good, or some nature 
higher than either ; and if the Iatter, how pleasure and wisdom 
are related to this higher good. (2) Before we can reply with 
exactness, we must know the kinds of pleasure and the kinds of 
knowledge. (3) But still we may affirm generally, that the com- 
bined life of pleasure and wisdom or knowledge has more of the 
character of the good than either of them when isolated. (4) To 
détermine which of them partakes most of the higher nature, we 
must know under which of the four unities or éléments they 
respectively fall. Thèse are, fîrst, the infinité ; secondly, the 
finite ; thirdly, the union of the two ; fourthly, the cause of the 
union. Pleasure is of the first, wisdom or knowledge of the third 
class, while reason or mind is akin to the fourth or highest. 

(5) Pleasures are of two kinds, the mixed and unmixed. Of 
mixed pleasures there are three classes— (a) those in which both 
the pleasures and pains are corporeal, as in eating and hunger ; (/3) 
those in which there is a pain of the body and pleasure of the 
mind, as when you are hungry and are looking forward to a feast ; 
(y) those in which the pleasure and pain are both mental. Of 
unmixed pleasures there are four kinds : those of sight, hearing, 
smell, knowledge. 
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(6) The sciences are likewise divided into two classes, theo- Philebus. 
retical and productive : of the latter, one part is pure, the other Ihttoduc. 
impure. The pure part consists of arithmetic, mensuration, and 
weighing. Arts like carpentering, which have an exact measure, 

are to be regarded as higher than music, which for the most part 
is mere guess-work. But there is also a higher arithmetic, and a 
higher mensuration, which is exclusively theoretical ; and a dialec- 
tical science, which is higher stiîl and the truest and purest 
knowledge. 

(7) We are now able to détermine the composition of the per- 
fect life. First, we admit the pure pleasures and the pure 
sciences; secondly, the impure sciences, but not the impure 
pleasures. We have next to discover what élément of goodness 
is contained in this mixture. There are three criteria of goodness 
— beauty, symmetry, truth. Thèse are clearly more akin to 
reason than to pleasure, and will enable us to fix the places of 
both of them in the scale of good. First in the scale is measure; 
the second place is assigned to symmetry; the third, to reason 
and wisdom ; the fourth, to knowledge and true opinion ; the fifth, 
to pure pleasures ; and here the Muse says ' Enough.* 

• Bidding farewell to Philebus and Socrates,' we may now con- 
sider the metaphysical conceptions which are presented to us. 
Thèse are (I) the paradox of unity and plurality ; (II) the table of 
catégories or éléments ; (III) the kinds of pleasure ; (IV) the kinds 
of knowledge ; (V) the conception of the good. We may then 
proceed to examine (VI) the relation of the Philebus to the 
Republic, and to other dialogues. 

I. The paradox of the one and many originated in the restless 
dialectic of Zeno, who sought to prove the absolute existence of 
the one by showing the contradictions that are involved in admit- 
ting the existence of the many (cp. Parm. 128 ff.). Zeno illustrated 
the contradiction by well-known examples taken from outward 
objects. But Socrates seeras to intimate that the time had arrived 
for discarding thèse hackneyed illustrations ; such difficultés had 
long been solved by common sensé ( ( solvitur ambulando ') ; the 
fact of the co-existence of opposites was a sufficient answer to them. 
He will leave them to Cynics and Eristics ; the youth of Athens 
may discourse of them to their parents. To no rational man 
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PhiUbus. could the circumstance that the body is one, but has many mem- 

Ihttodoc- bers, be any longer a stumbling-block. 
noN. piato's diffîculty seems to begin in the région of ideas. He 
cannot understand how an absolute unity, such as the Eleatic 
Being, can be broken up into a number of individuals, or be in 
and out of them at once. Philosophy had so deepened or intensi- 
fied the nature of one or Being, by the thoughts of successive 
générations, that the mind could no longer imagine ' Being ' as in 
a state of change or division. To say that the verb of existence 
is the copula, or that unity is a mere unit, is to us casy; but 
to the Greek in a particular stage of thought such an analysis 
involved the same kind of difficulty as the conception of God 
existing both in and out of the worid would to ourselves. Nor 
was he assisted by the analogy of sensible objects. The sphère 
of mind was dark and mysterious to him ; but instead of being 
illustrated by sensé, the greatest light appeared to be thrown on 
the nature of ideas when they were contrasted with sensé. 

Both hère and in the Parmenides (129 ff.), where similar difficul- 
tés are raised, Plato seems prepared to désert his ancient ground. 
He cannot tell the relation in which abstract ideas stand to one 
another, and therefore he transfers the one "and many out of his 
transcendental worid, and proceeds to lay down practical rules for 
their application to différent branches of knowledge. As in the 
Republic he supposes the philosopher to proceed by regular 
steps, until he arrives at the idea of good ; as in the Sophist and 
Politicus he insists that in dividing the whole into its parts we 
should bisect in the middle in the hope of finding species ; as in 
the Phaedrus (see above) he would hâve 'no limb broken' of the 
organism of knowledge ; — so in the Philebus he urges the neces- 
sity of filling up ail the intermediate links which occur (compare 
Bacon's * média axiomata ') in the passage from unity to infinity. 
With him the idea of science may be said to anticipate science ; at 
a time when the sciences were not yet divided, he wants to im- 
press upon us the importance of classification ; neither neglecting 
the many individuals, nor attempting to count them ail, but finding 
the gênera and species under which they naturaUy fall. Hère, 
then, and in the parallel passages of the Phaedrus and of the 
Sophist, is found the germ of the most fruitful notion of modem 
science. 
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At p. 15 Plato describes with ludicrous exaggeration the influence PhiUbus. 
exerted by the one and raany on the minds of young men in their iht*oduc- 
first fervour of metaphysical enthusiàsm (cp. Rep., Book vii. 539). i0R 
But they are none the less an everlasting quality of reason or 
reasoning which never grows old in us. At first we have but a 
confused conception of them, analogous to the eyes blinking at 
the light in the Republic. To this Plato opposes the révélation 
from Heaven of the real relations of them, which some Prome- 
theus, who gave the true fire from heaven, is supposed to have 
imparted to us. Plato is speaking at pp. 15, 16 of two things— (1) 
the crude notion of the one and many, which powerfully affects 
the ordinary mind when first beginning to think (15 D-16 A) ; 
(2) the same notion when cleared up by the help of dialectic 
(16 C-E). 

To us the problem of the one and many has lost its chief interest 
and perplexity. We readily acknowledge that a whole has many 
pârts, that the continuous is also the divisible, that in ail objects of 
sensé there is a one and many, and that a like principle may be 
applied by analogy to purely intellectual conceptions. If we attend 
to the meaning of the words, we are compelled to admit that two 
contradictory statements are true. But the antinomy is so familiar 
as to be scarcely observed by us. Our sensé of the contradiction, 
like Plato's, only begins in a higher sphère, when we speak of 
necessity and free-wiil, of mind and body, of Three Persons and 
One Substance, and the like. The world of knowledge is always 
dividing more and more ; every truth is at first the enemy of every 
other truth. Yet without thi£ division there can be no truth ; nor 
any complète truth without the reunion of the parts into a whole. 
And hence the coexistence of opposites in the unity of the idea is 
regarded by Hegel as the suprême principle of philosophy ; and 
the law of contradiction, which is affîrmed by logicians to be an 
ultimate principle of the human mind, is displaced by another 
law, which asserts the coexistence of contradictories as imperfect 
and divided éléments of the truth. Without entering further into 
the depths of Hegelianism, we may remark that this and ail similar 
attempts to reconcile antinomies have their origin in the old Pla- 
tonic problem of the 1 One and Many/ 

II. 1. The first of Plato's catégories or éléments is the infinité. 
This is the négative of measure or limit ; the unthinkable, the 



5^8 (2) The finite : (3) The union of the two : 

PhtUbus, unknowable; of which nothing can be affirmed; the mixture 
Ihtrodvc- or chaos which preceded distinct kinds in the création of the 
TI0N ' world; the first vague impression of sensé; the more or less 
which refuses to be reduced to rule, having certain affinities with 
evil, with pleasure, with ignorance, and which in the scale of 
being is farthest removed from the beautiful and good. To a 
Greek of the âge of Plato, the idea of an infinité mind would have 
been an absurdity. He would have insisted that ' the good is of 
the nature of the finite/ and that the infinité is a mere négative, 
which is on the ievel of sensation, and not of thought. He was 
aware that there was a distinction between the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small, but he would have equally denied the 
claim of either to true existence. Of that positive infinity, 
or infinité reality, which we attribute to God, he had no 
conception. 

The Greek conception of the infinité would be more, truly 
described, in our way of speaking, as the indefinite. To us, the 
notion of infinity is subséquent rather than prior to the finite, 
expressing not absolute vacancy or négation, but only the removal 
of limit or restreint, which we suppose to exist not before but 
after we have already set bounds to thought and matter, and 
divided them after their kinds. From différent points of view, 
either the finite or infinité may be looked upon respectively both 
as positive and négative (cp. ' Omnis determinatio est negatio ') ; 
and the conception of the one détermines that of the other. The 
Greeks and the modems seem to be nearly at the opposite pôles 
in their manner of regarding them. And both are surprised 
when they make the discovery, as Plato has done in the Sophist, 
how large an élément négation forms in the framework of their 
thoughts. 

2, 3. The finite élément which mingles with and régulâtes the 
infinité is best expressed to us by the word Maw.' It is that 
which measures ail things and assigns to them their limit ; which 
préserves them in their natural state, and brings them within 
the sphère of human cognition. This is described by the terms 
harmony, health, order, perfection, and the like. Ail things, in 
as far as they are good, even pleasures, which are for the most 
part indefinite, partake of this élément We should be wrong 
in attributing to Plato the conception of laws of nature derived 
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from observation and experiment. And yet he has as intense PhiUbus. 
a conviction as any modem philosopher that nature does not i N t*oduc- 
proceed by chance. But observing that the wonderful con- T K 
struction of number and figure, which he had within himself, 
and which seemed to be prior to himself, explained a part of 
the phenomena of the external world, he extended their principles 
to the whole, finding in them the true type both of human life and 
of the order of nature. 

Two other points may be noticed respecting the third class. 
First, that Plato seems to be unconscious of any interval or chasm 
which séparâtes the finite from the infinité. The one is in 
various ways and degrees working in the other. Hence he has 
implicitly answered the difficulty with which he started, of liow 
the one could remain one and yet be divided among many in- 
dividuals, or * how ideas could be in and out of themselves,' and 
the like. Secondly, that in this mixed class we find the idea 
of beauty. Qood, when exhibited under the aspect of measure 
or symmetry, becomes beauty (64 E). And if we translate his 
language into corresponding modem terms, we shall not be far 
wrong in saying that here,.as well as in the Republic, Plato 
conceives beauty under the idea of proportion. 

4. Last and highest in the list of principles or éléments is 
the cause of the union of the finite and infinité, to which Plato 
ascribes the order of the world. Reasoning from man to the 
universe, he argues that as there is a mind in the one, there must 
be a mind in the other, which he identifies with the royal mind of 
Zeus. This is the first cause of which ' our ancestors spoke,* as 
he says, appealing to tradition, in the Philebus as well as in the 
Timaeus. The 'one and many' is also supposed to have been 
revealed by tradition. For the mythical élément has not altogether 
disappeared. 

Some characteristic différences may h ère be noted, which 
distinguish the ancient from the modem mode of conceiving 
God. 

a. To Plato, the idea of God or mind is both personal and 
impersonal. Nor in ascribing, as appears to us, both thcse 
attributes to him, and in speaking of God both in the masculine 
and neuter gender, did he seem to himself inconsistent. For 
the différence between the personal and impersonal was not 
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PkiUbus. marked to him as to ourselves. We make a fondamental dis- 
Imtk>duc- tinction between a thing and a person, while to Plato, by the 
T, °*' help of various intennediate abstractions, such as end, good, 
cause, they appear almost to meet in one, or to be two aspects 
of the same. Hence, without any réconciliation or even remark, 
in the Republic he speaks at one time of God or Gods, and at 
another time of the Good, So in the Phaedrus he seems to pass 
unconsciously from the concrète to the abstract conception of 
the îdeas in the same dialogue. Nor in the Philebus is he careful 
to show in what relation the idea of the divine mind stands to the 
suprême principle of measure. 

Again, to us there is a strongly-marked distinction between 
a first cause and a final cause. And we should commonly 
identify a first cause with God, and the final cause with the 
world, which is His work. But Plato, though not a Pantheist, and 
very far from confounding God with the world, tends to identify 
the first with the final cause. The cause of the ainion of the 
finite and infinité might be described as a higher law; the 
final measure which is the highest expression of the good may 
also be described as the suprême law. Both thèse conceptions 
are realized chiefly by the help of the material world; and 
therefore when we pass into the sphère of ideas can hardly be 
distinguished. 

The four principles are required for the détermination of the 
relative places of pleasure and wisdom. Plato has been saying 
that we should proceed by regular steps from the one to the 
many. Accordingly, before assigning the precedence either to 
good or pleasure, he must first find out and arrange in order 
the gênerai principles of things. Mind is ascertained to be akin 
to the nature of the cause, while pleasure is found in the infinité 
or indefinite class. We may now proceed to divide pleasure and 
knowledge after their kinds. 

III. i. Plato speaks of pleasure as indefinite, as relative, as 
a génération, and in ail thèse points of view as in a category 
distinct from good. For again we must repeat, that to the Greek 
'the good is of the nature of the finite/ and, like virtue, either 
is, or is nearly allied to, knowledge. The modern philosopher 
would remark that the indefinite is equally real with the definite. 
Health and mental qualities are in the concrète undefined ; they 
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are nevertheless real goods, and Plato rightly regards them as PhiUbus. 
falling under tfae finite class. Again, we are abie to define objects iktsoooc 
or ideas, not in so far as they are in the mind, but in so far as n * 
they are manifested externally, and can therefore be reduced 
to rule and measure. And if we adopt the test of definiteness, 
the pleasures of the body are more capable of being defined than 
any other pleasures. As in art and knowledge generally, we 
proceed from without inwards, beginning with facts of sensé, 
and passing to the more idéal conceptions of mental pleasure, 
happiness, and the like. 

2. Pleasure is depreciated as relative, while good is exalted as 
absolute. But this distinction seems to arise from an unfair mode 
of regarding them ; the abstract idea of the one is compared with 
the concrète expérience of the other. For ail pleasure and ail 
knowledge may be viewed either abstracted from the mind, or 
in relation to the mind (cp. Aristot Nie. Ethics, x. 3, 4). The first 
is an idea only, which may be conceived as absolute and un- 
changeable, and then the abstract idea of, pleasure will be equally 
unchangeable with that of knowledge. But when we corne to 
view either as phenomena of consciousness, the same defects 
are for the most part incident to both of them. Our hold upon 
them is equally transient and uncertain; the mind cannot be 
always in a state of intellectual tension, any more than capable 
of feeling pleasure always. The knowledge which is at one time 
clear and distinct, at another seems to fade away, just as the 
pleasure of health after sickness, or of eating after hunger, soon 
passes into a neutral state of unconsciousness and indifférence. 
Change and alternation are necessary for the mind as well as 
for the body ; and in this is to be acknowledged, not an élément 
of evil, but rather a law of nature. The chief différence between 
subjective pleasure and subjective knowledge in respect of per- 
manence is that the latter, when our feeble faculties are able to 
grasp it, still conveys to us an idea of unchangeableness which 
cannot be got rid of. 

3. In the language of ancient philosophy, the relative character 
of pleasure is described as becoming or génération, This is 
relative to Being or Essence, and from one point of view may 
be regarded as the Heraclitean flux in contrast with the Eleatic 
Being; from another, as the transient enjoyment of eating and 
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Some unsatisfactory points. 



Philebus. drinking compared with the supposed permanence of intellectual 
Inteoouc. pleasures. But to us the distinction is unmeaning, and belongs 

TION. ** 

to a stage of philosophy which has passed away. Plato himself 
seems to have suspected that the continuance or life of things 
is quite as much to be attributed to a principle of rest as of motion 
(cp. Charm. 159, 160; Cratyî. 437). A later view of pleasure is 
found in Aristotle, who agrées with Plato in many points, e. g. 
in his view of pleasure as a restoration to nature, in his distinction 
between bodily and mental, between necessary and non-necessary 
pleasures. But he is also in advance of Plato; for he affirms 
that pleasure is not in the body at ail ; and hence not even the 
bodily pleasures are to be spoken of as générations, but only as 
accompanied by génération (Nie. Eth. x. 3, 6 ; I. 8, 10). 

4. Plato attempts to identify vicious pleasures with some form 
of error, and insists that the term false may be applied to them ; 
in this he appears to be carrying out in a confused manner the 
Socratic doctrine, that virtue is knowledge, vice ignorance. He 
will allow of no distinction between the pleasures and the 
erroneous opinions on which they are founded, whether arising 
out of the illusion of distance or not But to this we naturaily 
reply with Protarchus, that the pleasure is what it is, although 
the calculation may be false, or the after-effects painful. It is 
difficult to acquit Plato, to use his own language, of being a 'tyro 
in dialectics/ when he overlooks such a distinction. Yet, on the 
other hand, we are hardly fair judges of confusions of thought in 
those who view things differently from ourselves. 

5. There appears also to be an incorreetness in the notion 
which occurs both here and in the Gorgias, of the simultaneous- 
ness of merely bodily pleasures and pains. We may, perhaps, 
admit, though even this is not free from doubt, that the feeling 
of pleasurabîe hope or recollection is, or rather may be, simul- 
taneous with acute bodily suffering. But there is no such 
coexistence of the pain of thirst with the pleasures of drinking ; 
they are not really simultaneous, for the one expels the other. 
Nor does Plato seem to have considered that the bodily pleasures, 
except in certain extrême cases, are unattended with pain. Few 
philosophers will deny that a degree of pleasure attends eating 
and drinking ; and yet surely we might as well speak of the pains 

of digestion which follow, as of the pains of hunger and thirst 
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which précède them. Plato's conception is derived partly from Philtbus. 
the extrême case of a man suffering pain from hunger or thirst, introdix- 
partly from the image of a full and empty vessel. But the truth 1 0M 
is rather, that while the gratification of our bodily desires con- 
stantly aflfords some degree of pieasure, the antécédent pains are 
scarcely perceived by us, being almost done away with by use 
and regularity. 

6. The désire to classify pleasures as accompanied or not ac- 
companied by antécédent pains, has led Plato to place under 
one head the pleasures of smell and sight, as well as those 
derived from sounds of music and from knowl edge. He would 
have done better to make a separate class of the pleasures of 
smell, having no association of mind, or perhaps to have divided 
them into natural and artificial. The pleasures of sight and sound 
might then have been regarded as being the expression of ideas. 
But this higher and truer point of view never appears to have 
occurred to Plato. Nor has he any distinction between the fine 
arts and the mechanical ; and, neither here nor anywhere, an 
adéquate conception of the beautiful in external things. 

7. Plato agrées partialJy with certain 'surly or fastidious ' 
philosophers, as he terms them, who defined pieasure to bc 
the absence of pain. They are also described as eminent in 
physics. There is unfortunately no school of Greek philosophy 
known to us which combined thèse two characteristics. Antis- 
thenes, who was an enemy of pieasure, was not a physical 
philosopher ; the atomists, who were physical philosophers, were 
not enemies of pieasure. Yet such a combination of opinions 
is far from being impossible. Plato's omission to mention them 
by name has created the same uncertainty respect ing them 
which also occurs respecting the 'friends of the ideas' and the 
'materialists' in the Sophist. 

On the whole, this discussion is one of the least satisfactory 
in the dialogues of Plato. While the ethical nature of pieasure 
is scarcely considered, and the merely physical phenomenon 
imperfectly analysed, too much weight is given to ideas of 
measure and number, as the sole principle of good. The corn- 
parison of pieasure and knowledge is really a comparison of 

two éléments, which have no common measure, and which cannot 

be excluded from each other. Feeling is not opposed to know- 
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Pkikbus. ledge, and in ail consciousness there is an élément of both. The 
Ihtmodoc- most abstract kinds of knowledge are inséparable from some 
non. pi easure or pain, which accompanies the acquisition or possession 
of them : the student is liable to grow weary of them, and soon 
discovers that continuons mental energy is not granted to men. 
The most sensual pleasure, on the other hand, is inséparable 
from the consciousness of pleasure ; no man can be happy 
who, to borrow Plato's illustration, is leading the life of an 
oyster. Hence (by his own confession) the main thesis is not 
worth determining; the real interest lies in the incidental dis- 
cussion. We can no more separate pleasure from knowledge 
in the Philebus than we can separate justice from happiness 
in the Republic. 

IV. An interesting account is given in the Philebus of the rank 
and order of the sciences or arts, which agrées generally with the 
scheme of knowledge in the Sixth Book of the Republic. The 
chief différence is, that the position of the arts is more exactly 
defined. They are divided into an empirical part and a scientific 
part, of which the first is mère guess-work, the second is deter- 
mined by rule and measure. Of the more empirical arts, rausiç is 
given as an example ; this, although affirmed to be necessary to 
huraan life (6a B), is depreciated. Music is regarded from a point 
of view entirely opposite to that of the Republic, not as a sublime 
science, coordinate with astronomy, but as mil of doubt and 
conjecture* According to the standard of accuracy which is 
here adopted, it is rightly placed lower in the scale than car- 
pentering, because the latter is more capable of being reduced 
to measure. 

The theoretical élément of the arts may also become a purely 
abstract science, when separated from matter, and is then said to 
be pure and unmixed. The distinction which Plato here makes 
seems to be the same as that between pure and applied mathe- 
matics, and may be expressed in the modem formula — science is 
art theoretical, art is science practicaL In the reason which he 
gives for the superiority of the pure science of number over the 
mixed or applied, we can only agrée with him in part He says 
that the nnmbers which the philosopher employs are always the 
same, whereas the numbers which are used in practice represent 
différent sues or quantities. He does not see that this power of 
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expressing différent quantifies by the same symbol is the charac- Phikbus. 
teristic and not the defect of nurabers, and is due to their abstract imoovc* 
nature ; — although we admit of course what Plato seems to feel in TI °** 
fais distinctions between pure and impure knowledge, that the 
imperfection of matter enters into the applications of them. 

Above the other sciences, as in the Republic, towers dialectic, 
which is the science of eternal Being, apprehended by the purest 
mind and reason. The lower sciences, including the mathe- 
matical, are akin to opinion rather than to reason, and are placed 
together in the fourth class of goods. The relation in which they 
stand to dialectic is obscure in the Republic, and is not cleared 
up in the Philebus. 

V. Thus far we have only attained to the vestibule or ante- 
chamber of the good ; for there is a good exceeding knowledge, 
exceeding essence, which, like Glaucon in the Republic (Book vi. 
509), we find a difficulty in apprehending. This good is now to 
be exhibited to us under various aspects and gradations. The 
relative dignity of pleasure and knowledge has been determined ; 
but they have not yet received their exact position in the scale of 
goods. Some difficulties occur to us in the enumeration : First, 
how are we to distinguish the first from the second class of goods, 
or the second from the third ? Secondly, why is there no mention 
of the suprême mind ? Thirdly, the nature of the fourth class. 
Fourthly, the raeaning of the allusion to a sixth class, which 
is not further investigated. 

(1) Plato seems to proceed in his table of goods, from the more 
abstract to the less abstract ; from the subjective to the objective ; 
until at the lower end of the scale we fairly descend into the 
région of human action and feeling. To him, the greater the 
abstraction the greater the truth, and he is always tending to see 
abstractions within abstractions; which, like the ideas in the 
Parmenides, are always appearing one behind another. Hence 
we find a difficulty in following him into the sphère of thought 
which he is seeking to attain. First in his scale of goods he 
places measure, in which he finds the eternal nature : this would 
be more naturally expressed in modem language as eternal law, 
and seems to be akin both to the finite and to the mind or cause, 
which were two of the éléments in the former table. Like the 
suprême nature in the Timaeus, like the idéal beauty in the 
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PhiUbus. Symposium or the Phaedrus, or like the idéal good in the 
Intkoduc- Republic, this is the absolute and unapproachable being. But 
this being is manifested in symmetry and beauty everywhere, in 
the order of nature and of mind, in the relations of men to one 
another. For the word ' measure ■ he now substitutes the word 
'symmetry,' as if intending to express measure conceived as 
relation. He then proceeds to regard the good no longer in an 
objective form, but as the human reason seeking to attain truth by 
the aid of dialectic ; such at least we naturally infer to be his 
meaning, when we consider that both here and in the Republic 
the sphère of vovç or mind is assigned to dialectic. (2) It is remark- 
able (see above) that this personal conception of mind is confined 
to the human mind, and not, as at p. 22 C, extended to the divine. 
(3) If we may be allowed to interpret one dialogue of Plato by 
another, the sciences of figure and number are probably classed 
with the arts and true opinions, because they proceed from 
hypothèses (cp. Rep. Book vi. 511). (4) The sixth class, if a sixth 
class is to be added, is playfully set aside by a quotation from 
Orpheus : Plato means to say that a sixth class, if there be such 
a class, is not worth considering, because pleasure, having only 
gained the fifth place in the scale of goods, is already out of the 
running. 

VI. We may now endeavour to ascertain the relation of the 
Philebus to the other dialogues. Here Plato shows the same in- 
différence to his own doctrine of Ideas which he has already mani- 
fested in the Parmenides and the Sophist. The principle of the 
one and many of which he here speaks, is illustrated by examples 
in the Sophist and Statesman. Notwithstanding the différences of 
style, many resemblances may be noticed between the Philebus 
and Gorgias. The theory of the simultaneousness of pleasure and 
pain is common to both of them (Phil. 36 B, Gorg. 496 E) ; there is 
also a common tendency in them to take up arms against pleasure, 
although the view of the Philebus, which is probably the later of 
the two dialogues, is the more moderate. At p. 46 A, B, there 
seems to be an allusion to the passage in the Gorgias (494), in 
which Socrates dilates on the pleasures of itching and scratching. 
Nor is there any real discrepancy in the manner in which Gorgias 
and his art are spoken of in the two dialogues. For Socrates, at 
p. 58, is far from implying that the art of rhetoric has a real sphère 
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of practical useîulness : he only means that the réfutation of the Philebus. 
ciaims of Gorgias is not necessary for his présent purpose. He is Intkoduc- 
saying in effect : * Admit, if you please, that rhetoric is the greatest XVM% 
and usefullest of sciences :— this does not prove that dialectic is 
not the purest and most exact/ From the Sophist and Statesman 
we know that his hostility towards the sophists and rhetoricians 
was not mitigated in later life ; although both in the Statesman 
and Laws he admits of a higher use of rhetoric. 

Reasons have been already given for assigning a late date to 
the Philebus. That the date is probably later than that of the 
Republic, may be further argued on the following grounds : — 
i. The gênerai resemblance to the later dialogues and to the 
Laws : 2. The more complète account of the nature of good and 
pleasure : 3. The distinction between perception, memory, recol- 
lection, and opinion (pp. 34-38) which indicates a great progress 
in psychology; also between understanding and imagination, 
which is described under the figure of the scribe and the painter 
(p. 39). A superficial notion may arise that Plato probably wrote 
shorter dialogues, such as the Philebus, the Sophist, and the 
Statesman, as studies or préparations for longer ones. This view 
may be natural ; but on further reflection is seen to be fallacious, 
because thèse three dialogues are found to make an advance upon 
the metaphysical conceptions of the Republic. And we can more 
easily suppose that Plato composed shorter writings after longer 
ones, than suppose that he lost hold of further points of view 
which he had once attained. 

It is more easy to find traces of the Pythagoreans, Eleatics, 
Megarians, Cynics, Cyrenaics and of the ideas of Anaxagoras, 
in the Philebus, than to say how much is due to each of them. 
Had we fuller records of those old philosophers, we should 
probably find Plato in the midst of the fray attempting to combine 
Eleatic and Pythagorean doctrines, and seeking to find a truth 
beyond either Being or number; setting up his own concrète 
conception of good against the abstract practical good of the 
Cynics, or the abstract intellectual good of the Megarians, and his 
own idea of classification against the déniai of plurality in unity 
which is also attributed to them ; warring against the Eristics 
as destructive of truth, as he had formerly fought against the 
Sophists; taking up a middle position between the Cynics and 
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Pktidms. Cyrenaics in his doctrine of pleasure ; asserting with more con- 
Iwt«ox>oc. sistency than Anaxagoras the existence of an intelligent mind and 

TK>M. 

cause. Of the Heracliteans, whom he is said by Aristotle to have 
cultivated in his youth, he speaks in the Philebus, as in the 
Theaetetus and Cratylus, with irony and contempt But we have 
not the knowledge which would enable us to pursue further the 
line of reflection hère indicated ; nor can we expect jto find 
perfect clearness or order in the first efforts of mankind to 
understand the working of their own minds. The ideas which 
they are attempting to analyse, they are also in process of 
creating; the abstract universals of which they are seeking to 
adjust the relations have been already excluded by them frora 
the category of relation. 



Amalyws. The Philebus, like the Cratylus, is supposed to be the con- 
tinuation of a previous discussion. An argument respecting the 
comparative claims of pleasure and wisdom to rank as the chief 
good has been already carried on between Philebus and S oc rates. 
The argument is now transferred to Protarchus, the son of Callias Stoph. 
(19 B), a noble Athenian youth, sprung from a family which had 
spent ' a world of money * on the Sophists (cp. Apol. 20 A, B; 
Crat. 391 C ; Protag. 337 D). Philebus, who appears to be the 
teacher (16 B, 36 D), or elder friend, and perhaps the lover (53 D), 
of Protarchus, takes no further part in the discussion beyond 
asserting in the strongest manner his adhérence, under ail cir- 
cumstances, to the cause of pleasure. 

Socrates suggests that they shall have a first and second palm 
of victory. For there may be a good higher than either pleasure 
or wisdom, and then neithèr of them will gain thé first prize, but 
whichever of the two is more akin to this higher good will have a 12 
right to the second They agrée, and Socrates opens the game 
by enlarging on the diversity and opposition which exista among 
pleasures. For there are pleasures of ail kinds, good and bad, 
wise and foolish — pleasures of the temperate as well as of the 
intemperate. Protarchus replies that although pleasures may be 
oppose d in so far as they spring from opposite sources, never- 
theless as pleasures they are alike. Yes, retorts Socrates, pleasure 
is like pleasure, as figure is like figure and colour iike colour; 
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yet we alî know that there is great variety among figures and PhiUbus, 

13 colours. Protarchus does not see the drift of this remark ; and àmalymi. 
Socrates proceeds to ask how he can have a right to attribute a 

new predicate (i.e. 'good') to pleasures in gênerai, when he 
cannot deny that they are différent ? What common property in 
ail of them does he mean to indicate by the term ' good ' ? If he 
continues to assert that there is some trivial sensé in which 
pleasure is one, Socrates may retort by saying that knowl edge is 

14 one, but the resuit will be that such merely verbal and trivial 
conceptions, whether of knowledge or pleasure, will spoîl the 
discussion, and will prove the incapacity of the two disputants. 
In order to avoid this danger, he proposes that they shall beat a 
retreat, and, before they proceed, corne to an understanding about 
the ' high argument ' of the one and the many. 

Protarchus agrées to the proposai, but he is under the im- 
pression that Socrates means to discuss the common question— 
how a sensible object can be one, and yet have opposite attributes, 
such as 'great' and 'small,' 'light' and 'heavy,' or how there can 
be many members in one body, and the like wonders. Socrates 

15 has long ceased to see any wonder in thèse phenomena; his diffi- 
culties begin with the application of number to abstract unities 
(e.g. <man,' 'good') and with the attempt to divide them. For 
have thèse unities of idea any real existence ? How, if imperish- 
able, can they enter into the world ôf génération ? How, as units, 
can they be divided and dispersed among différent objects ? Or 
do they exist in their entirety in each object ? Thèse diflficulties 
are but imperfectly answered by Socrates in what follows. 

We speak of a one and many, which is ever flowing in and out 
of ail things, concerning which a young man often runs wild in 
his first metaphysicaî enthusiasm, talking about analysis and 

16 synthesis to his father and mother and the neighbours, hardly 
sparing even his dog. This ' one in many ' is a révélation of the 
order of the world, which some Prometheus first made known to 
our ancestors; and they, who were better men and nearer the 
gods than we are, have handed it down to us. To know how to 

17 proceed by regular steps from one to many, and from many to 
one, is just what makes the différence between eristic and 
dialectic. And the right way of proceeding is to look for one 
idea or class in ail things, and when you have found one to look 
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Philebus. for more than one, and for ail that there are, and when you bave 
Analysis. found them ail and regularly divided a particular field of know- 
ledge into classes, you may leave the further considération of 
individuals. But you must not pass at once either from unity to 
infinity, or from infinity to unity. In music, for example, you 
may begin with the most gênerai notion, but this alone will not 
make you a musician: you must know also the number and 
nature of the intervaîs, and the Systems which are framed out of 
them, and the rhythms of the dance which correspond to them. 
And when you have a similar knowledge of any other subject, 
you may be said to know that subject. In speech again there are 18 
infinité varieties of sound, and some one who was a wise man, or 
more than man, comprehended them ail in the classes of mutes, 
vowels, and semivowels, and gave to each of them a name, and 
assigned them to the art of grammar. 

' But whither, Socrates, are you going ? And what has this to 
do with the comparative eligibiîity of pleasure and wisdom?' 
Socrates replies, that before we can adjust their respective 
claims, we want to know the number and kinds of bot h of them. 
What are they? He is requested to answer the question him- 19 
self. That he will, if he may be allowed to make one or two 20 
preliminary remarks. In the first place he has a dreamy recol- 
lection of hearing that neither pleasure nor knowledge is the 
highest good, for the good should be perfect and sufïicient. But 21 
is the life of pleasure perfect and sufficient, when deprived of 
memory, consciousness, anticipation ? Is not this the life of an 
oyster ? Or is the life of mind sufficient, if devoid of any particle 
of pleasure ? Must not the union of the two be higher and more 22 
eligible than either separately? And is not the élément which 
makes this mixed life eligible more akin to mind than to pleasure ? 
Thus pleasure is rejected and mind is rejected. And yet there 
may be a life of mind, not human but divine, which conquers still. 

But, if we are to pursue this argument further, we shaîl require 23 
some new weapons ; and by this, I mean a new classification of 
existence. (1) There is a finite élément of existence, and (a) an in- 
finité, and (3) the union of the two, and (4) the cause of the union. 
More may be added if they are wanted, but at présent we can do 
without them. And first of the infinité or indefinite That is the 24 
class which is denoted by the terms more or less, and is always in 
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25 a state of comparison. Ail words or ideas to which the words PhiUbus. 
4 gently/ ' extreraely/ and other comparative expressions are ap- Analyse 
plied, fall under this class. The infinité would be no longer 
infinité, if limited or reduced to measure by number and quanti ty. 

The opposite class is the limited or finite, and includes ail things 
which have number and quantity. And there is a third class of 
génération into essence by the union of the finite and infinité, in 
which the finite gives law to the infinité ; — under this are compre- 

26 hended health, strength, tempe rate seasons, harmony, beauty, and 
the like. The goddess of beauty saw the universal wantonness of 
ail things, and gave law and order to be the salvation of the soûl. 
But no effect can be generated without a cause, and there fore there 

27 must be a fourth class, which is the cause of génération ; for the 
cause or agent is not the same as the patient or effect. 

And now, having obtained our classes, we may détermine in 
which our conqueror life is to be placed : Clearly in the third or 
mixed class, in which the finite gives law to the infinité. And in 
which is pleasure to find a place ? As clearly in the infinité or in- 
definite, which alone, as Protarchus thinks (who seems to confuse 
the infinité with the superlative), gives to pleasure the character of 

28 the absolute good. Yes, retorts Socrates, and also to pain the 
character of absolute evil. And therefore the infinité cannot be 
that which imparts to pleasure the nature of the good. But where 
shall we place mind ? That is a very serious and awful question, 
which may be prefaced by another. Is mind or chance the lord 
of the universe ? Ail philosophers will say the first, and yet, 
perhaps, they may be only magnifying themselves. And for this 

29 reason I should like to consider the matter a little more deeply, 
even though some lovers of disorder in the world should ridicule 
my attempt. 

Now the éléments earth, air, fire, water, exist in us, and they 
exist in the cosmos ; but they are purer and fairer in the cosmos 

30 than they are in us, and they corne to us from thence. And as we 
have a soul as well as a body, in like manner the éléments of the 
finite, the infinité, the union of the two, and the cause, are found to 
exist in us. And if they, like the éléments, exist in us, and the 
three first exist in the worJd, must not the fourth or cause which 
is the noblest of them, exist in the world ? And this cause is 
wisdom or mind, the royal mind of Zeus, who is the kingof ail, as 
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PkiUbus. there are other gods who have other noble attributes. Observe 
Akaltsis. how well this agrées with the testimony of men of old, who affirmed 
mind to be the ruler of the universe. And remember that mind 
belongs to the class which we term the cause, and pleasure to the 3 1 
infinité or indemnité ciass. We wiîl examine the -place and origin 
of both. 

What is the origin of pleasure ? Her natural seat is the mixed 
class, in which health and harmony were placed. Pain is the 
violation, and pleasure the restoration of limit. There is a natural 
union of finite and infinité, which in hunger, thirst, heat, cold, is 32 
impaired— this is painful, but the return to nature, in which the 
éléments are restored to their normal proportions, is pleasant. 
Here is our first class of pleasures. And another class of pleasures 
and pains are hopes and fears ; thèse are in the mind only. And 
inasmuch as the pleasures are unalloyed by pains and the pains 
by pleasures, the examination of them may show us whether ail 
pleasure is to be desired, or whether this entire desirableness is 
not rather the attribute of another class. But if pleasures and 
pains consist in the violation and restoration of limit, may there 
not be a neutral state, in which there is neither dissolution nor 33 
restoration ? That is a further question, and admitting, as we 
must, the possibility of such a state, there seems to be no reaaon 
why the life of wisdom shouïd not exist in this neutral state, 
which is, moreover, the state of the gods, who cannot, without 
indecency, be supposed to feel either joy or sorrow. 

The second class of pleasures involves memory. There are 
affections which are extinguished before they reach the soul, and 
of thèse there is no consciousness, and therefore no memory. 
And there are affections which the body and soul feel together, 34 
and this feeling is termed consciousness. And memory is the 
préservation of consciousness, and réminiscence is the recovery of 
consciousness, Now the memory of pleasure, when a man is in 35 
pain, is the memory of the opposite of his actual bodily state, and 
is therefore not in the body, but in the mind. And there may be 
an intermediate state, in which a person is balanced between 
pleasure and pain ; in his body there is want which is a cause of 36 
pain, but in his mind a sure hope of replenishment, which is 
pleasant. (But if the hope be converted into despair, he has two 
pains and not a balance of pain and pleasure.) Another question 
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37 is raised : May not pleasures, like opinions, be true and false ? PhiUbus. 
In the sensé of being real, both must be admitted to be true : nor àkalths. 
can we deny that to both of them qualities may be attributed ; for 

38 pleasures as^weU as opinions may be described as good or bad. 
And though we do not ail of us allow that there are true and false 
pleasures, we ail acknowledge that there are some pleasures asso- 
ciated with right opinion, and others with falsehood and ignorance. 
Let us endeavour to analyze the nature of this association. 

Opinion is based on perception, which may be correct or mis- 
taken. You may see a figure at a distance, and say first of ail, 
c This is a man,' and then say, * No, this is an image made by the 
shepherds.' And you may affirm this in a proposition to your 

39 companion, or make the remark mentally to yourself. Whether 
the words are actually spoken or not, on such occasions there is a 
scribe within who registers them, and a painter who paints the 
images of the things which the scribe has written down in the soul, 
— at least that is my own notion of the process ; and the words and 
images which are inscribed by them may be either true or false ; 
and they may represent either past, présent, or future. And, re- 
presenting the future, they must also represent the pleasures and 

40 pains of anticipation— the visions of gold and other fancies which 
are never wanting in the mind of man. Now thèse hopes, as they 
are termed, are propositions, which are sometimes true, and some- 
times false ; for the good, who are the friends of the gods, see 
true pictures of the future, and the bad false ones. And as 
there may be opinion about things which are not, were not, and 
will not be, which is opinion still, so there may be pleasure 
about things which are not, were not, and will not be, which is 
pleasure still,— that is to say, false pleasure ; and only when false, 

4t can pleasure, like opinion, be vicious. Against this conclusion 
Protarchus reclaims. 

Leaving his déniai for the présent, Socrates proceeds to show 
that some pleasures are false from another point of view. In de- 
sire, as we admitted, the body is divided from the soul, and hence 
pleasures and pains are often simultaneous. And we further ad- 
mitted that both of them belonged to the infinité class. How, then, 

42 can we compare them ? Are we not liable, or rather certain, as 
in the case of sight, to be deceived by distance and relation ? In 
this case the pleasures and pains are not false because based upon 
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PhiUbus. false opinion, but are themselves false. And there is another illu- 
Analyws. sion : pain has often been said by us to arise out of the dérange- 
ment— pleasure out of the restoration— of our nature. But in 
passing from one to the other, do we not expérience neutral 
states, which although they appear pleasurable or painful are 
really neither ? For even if we admit, with the wise man whom 43 
Protarchus loves (and only a wise man could have ever entertained 
such a notion), that ail things are in a perpétuai flux, still thèse 
changes are often unconscious, and devoid either of pleasure or 
pain, We assume, then, that there are three states— pleasurable, 
painful, neutral ; we may embellish a little by calling them gold, 
silver, and that which is neither. 

But there are certain natural philosophers who will not admit 44 
a third state. Their instinctive dislike to pleasure leads them to 
affirm that pleasure is only the absence of pain. They are noble 
fellows, and, although we do not agrée with them, we may use 
them as dLviners who will indicate to us the right track. They will 
say, that the nature of anything is best known from the examina- 
tion of extrême cases, e. g. the nature of hardness from the ex- 
amination of the hardest things ; and that the nature of pleasure 
will be best understood from an examination of the most intense 
pleasures. Now thèse are the pleasures of the body, not of the 45 
mind ; the pleasures of disease and not of health, the pleasures of 
the intemperate and not of the temperate. I am speaking, not of 
the frequency or continuance, but only of the intensity of such 
pleasures, and this is given them by contrast with the pain or sick- 
ness of body which précèdes them. Their morbid nature is 46 
illustrated by the lesser instances of itching and scratching, re- 
specting which I swear that I cannot tell whether they are a plea- 
sure or a pain. (1) Some of thèse arise out of a transition from 
one state of the body to another, as from cold to hot ; (2) others are 
caused by the contrast of an internai pain and an external pleasure 
in the body : sometimes the feeling of pain prédominâtes, as in 
itching and tingling, when they are relieved by scratching ; some- 
times the feeling of pleasure : or the pleasure which they give may 47 
be quite overpowering, and is then accompanied by ail sorts of un- 
utterable feelings which have a death of delights in them. But there 
are also mixed pleasures which are in the mind only. For are not 
love and sorrow as well as anger 1 sweeter than honey,* and also 48 
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full of pain ? Is there not a mixture of feelings in the spectator of PhiUbus. 
tragedy ? and of comedy also ? * I do not understand that last.' Anjuysis. 
Well, then, with the view of lighting up the obscurity of thèse 
mixed feelings, let me ask whether envy is painfuL * Yes.' And 
yet the envious man finds something pleasing in the misfortunes 
of others ? ' True/ And ignorance is a misfortune ? ' Certainly.' 
And one form of ignorance is self-conceit— a man may fancy 

49 himself richer, fairer, better, wiser than he is ? 1 Yes/ And he 
who thus deceives himself may be strong or weak ? * He may/ 
And if he is strong we fear him, and if he is weak we laugh at 

50 him, which is a pleasure, and yet we envy him, which is a pain ? 
Thèse mixed feelings are the rationale of tragedy and comedy, and 
equally the rationale of the greater drama of human life \ Having 
shown how sorrow, anger, envy are feelings of a mixed nature, I 
will reserve the considération of the remainder for another occasion . 

51 Next follow the unmixed pleasures ; which, unlike the philoso- 
phera of whom I was speaking, I believe to be real. Thèse 
unmixed pleasures are : (1) The pleasures derived from beauty of 
form, colour, sound, smell, which are absolutely pure; and in 

52 gênerai those which are unalloyed with pain : (2) The pleasures 
derived from the acquisition of knowledge, which in themselves 
are pure, but may be attended by an accidentai pain of forgetting ; 
this, however, arises from a subséquent act of reflection, of which 
we need take no account, At the saine time, we admit that the 
latter pleasures are the property of a very few. To thèse pure 
and unmixed pleasures we ascribe measure, whereas ail others 
belong to the class of the infinité, and are liable to every species of 
excess. And hère several questions arise for considération : — 
What is the meaning of pure and impure, of moderate and im- 

53 moderate ? We may answer the question by an illustration ; 
Purity of white paint consists in the clearness or quality of the 

1 There appears to be some confusion în this passage. There is no difficulty 
in seeing that in comedy, as in tragedy, the spectator may view the perform- 
ance with mixed feelings of pain as well as of pleasure ; nor is there any difiV 
cnlty in understanding that envy is a mixed feeling, which rejoices not without 
pain at the misfortunes of others, and langhs at their ignorance of themselves. 
But Plato seems to think further that he has explained the feeling of'the 
spectator in comedy safficiently by a theory which only applies to comedy in 
so far as in comedy we laugh at the conceit or weakness of others. He has 
certainly given a very partial explanation of the ridîciilous. 

VOU IV. N n 
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PhiUims. white, and this is distinct from the quantity or amount of white 
akalysis. paint ; a little pure white is fàirer than a great deal which is im- 
pure. But there is another question :— Pleasure is affirmed by 
ingenious philosophers to be a génération ; they say that there are 
two natures— one self-existent, the other dépendent; the one 
noble and majestic, the other failing in both thèse qualities. ' I do 
not understand.' There are lovers and there are loves. * Yes, I 
know, but what is the application ? ' The argument is in play, and 
desires to intimate that there are relatives and there are absolûtes, 
and that the relative is for the sake of the absolute ; and gênera* $4 
tion is for the sake of essence. Under relatives I class ail things 
done with a view to génération ; and essence is of the class of 
good. But if essence is of the class of good, génération must be of 
some other class ; and our friçnds, who affirm that pleasure is a 
génération, would laugh at the notion that pleasure is a good ; and 
at that other notion, that pleasure is produced by génération, which 55 
is only the alternative of destruction. Who would prefer such an 
altemation to the equable life of pure thought? Here is one 
absurdity, and not the only one, to which the friends of pleasure 
are reduced. For is there not also an absurdity in affirming that 
good is of the soul only; or in declaring that the best of men, if 
he be in pain, is bad ? 

And now, from the considération of pleasure, we pass to that of 
knowledge. Let us reflect that there are two kinds of knowledge 
—the one créative or productive, and the other educational and 
philosophical. Of the créative arts, there is one part purer or 
more akin to knowledge than the other. There is an élément of 
guess-work and an élément of oumber and measure in them. In 56 
music, for example, especially in flute-playing, the conjectural 
élément prevails ; while in carpentering there is more application 
of rule and measure. Of the créative arts, then, we may make two 
classes - the less exact and the more exact. And the exacter part 
of ail of them is really arithmetic and mensuration. But arith- 
metic and mensuration again may be subdivided with référence 
either to their use in the concrète, or to their nature in the abstract 
—as they are regarded popularly in building and binding, or 
theoretically by philosophers. And, borrowing the analogy of 57 
pleasure, we may say that the philosophical use of them is purer 
than the other. Thus we have two arts of arithmetic, and two of 
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mensuration. And truest of ail in the estimation of every rationai PhiUbus. 
man is dialectic, or the science of being, which will forget and analysi* 
disown us, if we forget and disown her. 

58 * But, Socrates, I have heard Goçgias say that rhetoric is the 
greatest and usefullest of arts ; and I should not like to quarrel 
either with him or you.' Neither is there any inconsistency, 
Protarchus, with his statement in what I am now saying; for I am 
not maintaining that dialectic is the greatest or usefullest, but only 
that she is the truest of arts ; my remark is not quantitative but 
qualitative, and refers not to the advantage or réputation of either, 
but to the degree of truth which they attain— here Gorgias will not 
care to compete ; this is what we affirm to be possessed in the 

59 highest degree by dialectic. And do not let us appeal to Gorgias 
or Philebus or Socrates, but ask, on behalf of the argument, what 
are the highest truths which the soul has the power of attaining. 
And is not this the science which has a firmer grasp of them than 
any other ? For the arts generally are only occupied with matters 
of opinion, and with the production and action and passion of this 
sensible world. But the highest truth is that which is eternal and 
unchangeable. And reason and wisdom are concerned with the 
eternal ; and thèse are the very claimants, if not for the first, at 
least for the second place, whom 1 propose as rivais to pleasure. 

And now, having the materials, we may proceed to mix them — 

60 first recapitulating the question at issue. 

Philebus affirmed pleasure to be the good, and assumed them to 
be one nature ; I affirmed that they were two natures, and declared 
that knowledge was more akin to the good than pleasure. I said 
that the two together were more eligible than either taken singly; 

61 and to this we adhère. Reason intimâtes, as at first, that we 
should seek the good not in the unmixed life, but in the mixed. 

The cup is ready, waiting to be mingled, and here are two 
fountains, one of honey, the other of pure water, out of which to 
make the fairest possible mixture. There are pure and impure 
pleasures— pure and impure sciences. Let us consider the sections 
of each which have the tnost of purity and truth; to admit them ail 

62 indiscriminately would be dangerous. First we will take the pure 
sciences ; but shall we mingle the impure— the art which uses the 
false rule and the false measure ? That we must, if we are any of 
us to find our way home ; man cannot live upon pure mathematics 

N n 2 
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PhiUbus. alone. And must I include music, which is admitted to be guess- 
Amalvws. work ? * Yes, you must, if human life is to have any humanity/ 
Well, then, I will open the door and let them ail in ; they shall 
mingle in an Homeric * meeting of the waters/ And now we turn 
to the pleasures ; shall I admit them ? ' Admit first of ail the pure 
pleasures ; secpndly, the necessary.' And what shail we say about 63 
the rest? First, ask the pleasures— they will be too happy to 
dwell with wisdom. Secondly, ask the arts and sciences— they 
reply that the excesses of intempérance are the ruin of them ; and 
that they would rather only have the pleasures of health and 
tempérance, which are the handmaidens of virtue. But still we 64 
want truth ? That is now added ; and so the argument is complète, 
and may be compared to an incorporeal îaw, which is to hold fair 
rule over a living body. And now we are at the vestibule of the 
good, in which there are three chief éléments — truth, symmetry, 
and beauty. Thèse wiil be the criterion of the comparative claims 65 
of pleasure and wisdom. 

Which has the greater share of truth ? Surely wisdom ; for 
pleasure is the veriest impostor in the world, and the perjuries 
of lovers have passed into a proverb. 

Which of symmetry? Wisdom again; for nothing is more 
immoderate than pleasure. 

Which of beauty ? Once more, wisdom ; for pleasure is often 66 
unseemly, and the greatest pleasures are put out of sight. 

Not pleasure, then, ranks first in the scale of good, but measure, 
and eternal harmony. 

Second cornes the symmetrical and beautiful and perfect 

Third, mind and wisdom. 

Fourth, sciences and arts and true opinions. 

Fifth, painless pleasures. 

Of a sixth class, I have no more to say. Thus, pleasure and 
mind may both renounce the claim to the first place. But mind 67 
is ten thousand times nearer to the chief good than pleasure. 
Pleasure ranks fifth and not first, even though ail the animais 
in the world assert the contrary. 



iwTmoDvc. From the days of Aristippus and Epicurus to our own times the 
nature of pleasure has occupied the attention of philosophers. 1 Is 
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pleasure an evil ? a good ? the only good ? ' are the simple forms PhiUbus. 
which the enquiry assumed among the Socratic schools. But at i»t*odw> 
an early stage of the controversy another question was asked : 
' Do pleasures differ in kind ? and are some bad, some good, and 
.some neither bad nor good ? ' There are bodiîy and there are 
mental pleasures, which were at first confused but afterwards 
distinguished. A distinction was also made between necessary 
and unnecessary pleasures ; and again between pleasures which 
had or had not corresponding pains. The ancient philosophers 
were fond of asking, in the language of their âge, ' Is pleasure a 
" becoming" only, and therefore transient and relative, or do some 
pleasures partake of truth and Being ? ' To thèse ancient spécula- 
tions the modems have added a further question :— ' Whose 
pleasure ? The pleasure of yourself, or of your neighbour, — of the 
individual, or of the world ? ' This little addition has changed the 
whole aspect of the discussion : the same word is now supposed 
to include two principles as widely différent as benevolence and 
self-love. Some modem writers have also distinguished between 
pleasure the test, and pleasure the motive of actions. For the 
universal test of right actions (how I know them) may not always 
be the highest or best motive of them (why I do them). 

Socrates, as we learn from the Memorabilia of Xenophon, first 
drew attention to the conséquences of actions. Mankind were said 
by him to act rightly when they knew what they were doing, or, 
in the language of the Gorgias, ' did what they would.' He seems 
to have been the first who maintâined that the good was the use- 
ful (Mem. iv. 6, 8). In his eagerness for généralisation, seeking, as 
Aristotle says, for the universal in Ethics (Metaph. i. 6. §§2,3), he took 
the most obvious intellectual aspect of human action which occurred 
to hixn. He meant to emphasize, not pleasure, but the calculation 
of pleasure ; neither is he arguing that pleasure is the chief good, 
but that we should have a principle of choice. He did not intend 
to oppose 'the usenu 0 to some higher conception, such as the 
Platonic idéal, but to chance and caprice. The Platonic Socrates 
pursues the same veih of thought in the Protagoras (351 foll.), 
where he argues against the so-called sophist that pleasure and 
pain are the final standards and motives of good and evil, and 
that the salvation of human life dépends upon a right estimate of 
pleasures greater or less when seen near and at a distance. The 
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Pkikbus. testimony of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plato, and we 
întioduc- are therefore justified in calling Socrates the first utilitarian; 
n0N< as indeed there is no side or aspect of philosophy which may not 
with reason be ascribed to him— he is Cynic and Cyrenaic, Platonist 
and Aristotelian in one. But in the Phaedo the Socratic has 
already passed into a more idéal point of view (pp. 68, 69) ; and 
he, or rather Plato speaking in his person, expressly répudiâtes 
thç notion that the exehange of a less pléasure for a greater can 
be an exchange of virtue. Such virtue is the virtue of ordinary 
men who îive in the world of appearance ; they are temperate only 
that they may enjoy the pleasures of intempérance, and courageous 
from fear of danger. Whereas the philosopher is seeking after 
wisdom and not after pléasure, whether near or distant : he is the 
mystic, the initiated, who has learnt to despise the body and is 
yearning ail his life long for a truth which will hereafter be 
revealed to him. In the Republic (ix. 582) the pleasures of know- 
ledge are affirmed to be superior to other pleasures, because the 
philosopher so estimâtes them ; and he alone has had expérience 
of both kinds. (Compare a similar argument urged by one of the 
latest defenders of Utilitarianism, Mîll's Utilitarianism, p. 12.) In 
the Philebus, Plato, although he regards the enemies of pléasure 
with complacency, still rarther modifies the transcendentalism of 
the Phaedo. For he is compelled to confess, rather reluctantly, 
perhaps, that some pleasures, i. e. those which have no antécédent 
pains, claim a place in the scale.of goods. 

There have been many reasons why not only Plato but mankind 
in gênerai have been unwilling to acknowledge that * pléasure is 
the chief good.' Either they have heard a voice calling to them 
out of another world ; or the life and example of some great 
teacher has cast their thoughts of right and wrong in another 
mould ; or the word ' pléasure ' has been associated in their mind 
with merely animal enjoyment. They could not believe that 
what they were always striving to overcome, and the power or 
principle in them which overcame, were of the same nature. The 
pléasure of doing good to others and of bodily self-indulgence, 
the pleasures of intellect and the pleasures of sensé, are so 
différent :— Why then should they be called by a common name ? 
Or, if the equivocal or metaphorical use of the word is justified by 
custom (like the use of other words which at first referred only to 
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the body,and then bya figure have been transferred to the mind), Philebus. 
still, why should we make an ambiguous word the corner-stone of Ihtrodlc- 
moral philosophy? To the higher thinker the Utilitarian or 
hedonistic mode of speaking has been at variance with religion 
and with any higher conception both of politics and of morals. It 
has not satisfied their imagination ; it hasoffended their taste. To 
elevate pleasure, ' the most fleeting of ail things,' into a gênerai idea 
seems to such men a contradiction. They do not désire to bring 
down their theory to the level of their practice. The simplicity of the 
'greatest happiness' principle has been acceptable to philosophers, 
but the better part of the world has been slow to receive it. 

Before proceeding, we may make a few admissions which will 
narrow the field of dispute ; and we may as well leave behind a 
few préjudices, which intelligent opponents of Utilitarian ism have 
by this time 'agreed to discard' (PhiL 14 D). We admit that Utility 
is coextensive with right, and that no action can be right which 
does not tend to the happiness of mankind ; we acknowledge that 
a large class of actions are made right or wrong by their consé- 
quences only; we say further that mankind are not too mindful, 
but that they are far too regardless of conséquences, and that they 
need to have the doctrine of utility habitually inculcated on them. 
We recognize the value of a principle which can supply a Con- 
necting link between Ethics and Politics, and under which ail 
human actions are or may be included. The désire to promote 
happiness is no mean préférence of expediency to right, but one 
of the highest and noblest motives by which human nature can be 
animated. Neither in referring actions to the test of utility have 
we to make a laborious calculation, any more than in trying them 
by other standards of morals. For long ago they have been 
classified sufficiently for ail practical purposes by the thinker, by 
the legislator, by the opinion of the world. Whatever may be the 
hypothesis on which they are explained, or which in doubtful cases 
may be applied to the régulation of them, we are very rarely, if 
ever, caîled upon at the moment of performing them to détermine 
their effect upon the happiness of mankind. 

There is a theory which has been contrasted with Utility by 
Paley and others— the theory of a moral sensé : Are our ideas of 
right and wrong innate or derived from expérience? This, per- 
haps, is another of those spéculations which intelligent men might 
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PhiUbw. * agrée to discard/ For it has been worn threadbare ; and either 
Ixtroduo alternative is equally consistent with a transcendental or with an 
Ti °*' eudaemonistic System of ethics, with a greatest happiness prin- 
ciple or with Kant's law of duty. Yet to avoid misconception, 
what appears to be the truth about the origin of our moral ideas 
may be shortly summed up as follows :— To eachof us individually 
our moral ideas come first of ail in childhood through the médium 
of éducation, from parents and teachers, assisted by the uncon- 
scious influence of language ; they are impressed upon a mind 
which at first is like a waxen tablet, adapted to receive them ; but 
they soon become fixed or set, and in after life are strengthened, 
or perhaps weakened by the force of public opinion. They may 
be corrected and enlarged by" expérience, they may be reasoned 
about, they may be brought home to us by the circumstances of 
our lives, they may be intensified by imagination, by reflection, 
by a course of action likely to confirm them. Under the influence 
of religious feeling or by an effort of thought, any one beginning 
with the ordinary rules of moral ity may create out of them for 
himself ideals of holiness and virtue. They slumber in the minds 
of most men, yet in ail of us there remains some tincture of affec- 
tion, some désire of good, some sensé of truth, some fear of the 
law. Of some such state or process each individual is conscious in 
himself, and if he compares his own expérience with that of others 
he will find the witness of their consciences to coïncide with that 
of his own. AH of us have entered into an inheritance which we 
have the power of appropriating and making use of. No great 
effort of mind is required on our part ; we learn morals, as we 
leam to talk, instinctively, from conversing with others, in an 
enlightened âge, in a civilized country, in a good home, A well- 
educated chiîd of ten years old already knows the essentials of 
morals : • Thou shalt not steal/ 'thou shalt speak the truth/ 'thou 
shalt love thy parents,' ' thou shalt fèar God/ What more does he 
want ? 

But whence cornes this common inheritance or stock of moral 
ideas? Their beginning, like ail other beginnings of human 
things, is obscure, and is the least important part of them. 
Imagine, if you will, that Society originated in the herding of 
brutes, in their parental instincts, in their rude attempts at self- 
preservation : — Man is not man in that he resembles, but in that 
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he differs from them. We must pass into another cycle of Phikbus. 
existence, before we can discover in him by any évidence introduc- 
accessible to us even the germs of our moral ideas. In the 
history of the world, which viewed from within is the history 
of the human mind, they have been slowly created by religion, 
by poetry, by law, having their foundation in the natural affec- 
tions and in the necessity of some degree of truth and justice in a 
social state ; they have been deepened and enlarged by the efforts 
of great thinkers who have idealized and connected them — by the 
lives of saints and prophets who have taught and exemplifîed 
them. The schooîs of ancient philosophy which seem so far from 
us — Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the Epicureans, and a 
few modem teachers, such as Kant and Bentham, have each of 
them supplied ' moments 1 of thought to the world. The life of 
Christ has embodied a divine love, wisdom, patience, reasonable- 
ness. From his image, however imperfectly handed down to us, 
the modem world has received a standard more perfect in idea 
than the societies of ancient times, but also further removed from 
practice. For there is certainly a greater interval between the 
theory and practice of Christians than between the theory and 
practice of the Greeks and Romans ; the idéal is more above us, 
and the aspiration after good has often lent a strange power to 
evil. And sometimes, as at the Reformation, or French Révolu- 
tion, when the upper classes of a so-called Christian country have 
become corrupted by priestcraft, by casuistry, by licentiousness, 
by despotism, the lower have risen up and re-asserted the natural 
sensé of religion and right 

We may further remark that our moral ideas, as the world 
grows older, perhaps as we grow older ourselves, unless they 
have been undermined in us by false philosophy or the practice 
of mental analysis, or infected by the corruption of society or by 
some moral disorder in the individual, are constantly assuming a 
more natural and necessary character. The habit of the mind, 
the opinion of the world, familiarizes them to us ; and they take 
more and more the form of immédiate intuition. The moral sensé 
cornes last and not first in the order of their development, and is 
the instinct which we have inherited or acquired, not the nobler 
effort of reflection which created them and which keeps them 
alive. We do not stop to reason about common honesty. When- 
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Phikbuu ever we are not blinded by self-deceit, as for example in judging 
Int*odcc- the actions of others, we have no hésitation in determining what 
T, °"* is right and wrong. The principles of moraiity, when not at 
variance with some désire or worldly interest of our own, or with 
the opinion of the public, are hardly perceived by us ; but in the 
conflict of reason and passion they assert their authority and are 
not overcome without remorse. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of our moral ideas. We 
have to distinguish, fîrst of ail, the manner in which they have 
grown up in the world from the manner in which they have 
been communicated to each of us. We may represent them to 
ourselves as fîowing out of the boundless océan of language and 
thought in little rills, which convey them to the heart and brain of 
each individual. But neither must we confound the théories or 
aspects of moraiity with the origin of our moral ideas. Thèse are 
not the roots or * origines' of morals, but the latest efforts of reflec- 
tion, the lights in which the whole moral world has been regarded 
by différent thinkers and successive générations of men. If we 
ask : Which of thèse many théories is the true one ? we may 
answer: AU of them— moral sensé, innate ideas, a priori, a pos- 
teriori notions, the philosophy of expérience, the philosophy of 
intuition— ail of them have added something to our conception of 
Ethics ; no one of them is the whole truth. But to décide how far 
our ideas of moraiity are derived from one source or another ; to 
détermine what history, what philosophy has contributed to them ; 
to distinguish the original, simple éléments from the manifold and 
complex applications of them, would be a long enquiry too far 
removed from the question which we are now pursuing. 

Bearing in mind the distinction which we have been seeking to es- 
tablish between our earliest and our most mature ideas of moraiity, 
we may now proceed to state the theory of Utility, not exactly in 
the words, but in the spirit of one of its ablest and most moderate 
supporters 1 :— 'That which alone makes actions either right or 
désirable is their utility, or tendency to promote the happiness of 
mankind, or, in other words, to increase the sum of pleasure in the 
world. But ail pleasures are not the same : they differ in quality 
as well as in quantity, and the pleasure which is superior in quality 
is incommensurable with the inferior. Neither is the pleasure or 
* MuTs Utilitarianisro. 
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happiness, which we scek, our own pleasure, but that of others, — Pktiebus. 
of our family, of our country, of mankind. The désire of this, and Iktooduc- 
even the sacrifice of our own interest to that of other men, may 
become a passion to a rightly educated nature. The Utilitarian 
finds a place in his System for this virtue and for cvery other/ 

Good or happiness or pleasure is thus regarded as the true and 
only end of human life. To this ail our desires will be found to 
tend, and in accordance with this ail the virtues, including justice, 
may be expîained. Admitting that men rest for a time in inferior 
ends, and do not cast their eyes beyond them, thèse ends are 
really dépendent on the greater end of happiness, and would not 
be pursued, unless in gênerai they had been found to lead to it. 
The existence of such an end is proved, as in Aristotle's time, so 
in our own, by the universal fact that men désire it. The obliga- 
tion to promote it is based upon the social nature of man ; this 
sensé of duty is shared by ail of us in somé degree, and is capable 
of being greatly fostered and strengthened. So far from being 
inconsistent with religion, the greatest happiness principle is in 
the highest degree agreeable to it. For what can be more reason- 
able than that God should will the happiness of ail his créatures ? 
and in working out their happiness we maybe said to be ' working 
together with him.' Nor is it inconceivable that a new enthusiasm 
of the future, far stronger than any old religion, may be based upon 
such a conception. 

But then for the familiar phrase of the ' greatest happiness prin- 
ciple/ it seems as if we ought now to read ' the noblest happiness 
principle/ ' the happiness of others principle ' — the principle not of 
the greatest, but of the highest pleasure, pursued with no more 
regard to our own immédiate interest than is required by the law 
of self-preservation. Transfer the thought of happiness to another 
life, dropping the external circumstances which form so large a 
part of our idea of happiness in this, and the meaning of the word 
becomes indistinguishable from holiness, harmony, wisdom, love. 
By the slight addition 1 of others/ ail the associations of the word 
are altered ; we seem to have passed over from one theory of 
morals to the opposite. For allowing that the happiness of others 
is reflected on burselves, and also that every man must live 
beFore he can do good to others, still the last limitation is a very 
trifling exception, and the happiness of another is very far from 
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Pkilebus. compensating for the loss of our own. According to Mr. Mill, he 
would best carry out the principle of utility who sacrificed his own 
T,0K * pleasure most to that of his fellow-men. But if so, Hobbes and 
Butler, Shaftesbury and Hume, are not so far apart as they and 
their followers imagine. The thought of self and the thought of 
others are alike superseded in the more gênerai notion of the 
happiness of mankind at large. But in this composite good, until 
society becomes perfected, the friend of man himself has generally 
the least share, and may be a great sufferer. 

And now what objection have we to urge against a System of 
moral philosophy so beneficent, so enlightened, so idéal, and at 
the same time so practical,— so Christian, as we may say without 
exaggeration, — and which has the further advantage of resting 
morality on a principle intelligible to ail capacities ? Have we not 
found that which Socrates and Plato 'grew old in seeking' ? Are 
we not desirous of happiness, at any rate for ourselves and our 
friends, if not for ail mankind? If, as is natural, we begin by 
thinking of ourselves first, we are easily led on to think of others ; 
for we cannot help acknowledging that what is right for us is the 
right and inheritance of others. We feel the advantage of an 
abstract principle wide enough and strong enough to override ail 
the particularisms of mankind ; which acknowledges a universal 
good, truth, right ; which is capable of inspiring men like a pas- 
sion, and is the symbol of a cause for which they are ready to 
contend to their life's end. 

And if we test this principle by the lives of its professors, 
it would certainly appear inferior to none as a rule of action. 
From the days of Eudoxus (Arist. Ethics, x. a) and Epicurus 
to our own, the votaries of pleasure have gained belief for their 
principles by their practice. Two of the nobîest and most dis- 
interested men who have lived in this century, Bentham and 
J. S. Mill, whose lives were a long dévotion to the service of 
their fellows, have been among the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of utility ; while among their contemporaries, some who 
were of a more mystical turn of mind, have ended rather in 
aspiration than in action, and have been found unequal to the 
duties of life. Looking back on them now that they are removed 
from the scène, we feel that mankind has been the better for 
them. The world was against them while they lived ; but this 
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is rather a reason for admiring than for depreciating them. Nor PhiUbus. 
can any one doubt that the influence of their philosophy on i NT roduc- 
politics — especially on foreign politics, on law, on social life, TION * 
has been upon the whole bénéficiai. Nevertheless, they will 
never have justice done to them, for they do not agrée either 
with the better feeling of the multitude or with the idealism of 
more refined thinkers. Without Bentham, a great word in the 
history of philosophy would have remained unspoken. Yet to 
this day it is rare to hear his name received with any mark 
of respect such as would be freely granted to the ambiguous 
memory of some father of the Church. The odium which 
attached to him when alive has not been removed by his 
death. For he shocked his contemporaries by egotism and want 
of taste; and this génération which has reaped the benefit of 
his labours has inherited the feeling of the last. He was before 
his own âge, and is hardly remembered in this. 

While acknowledging the benefits which the greatest happiness 
principîe has conferred upon mankind, the time appears to have 
arrived, not for denying its claims, but for criticizing them and 
comparing them with other principles which equally claim to 
lie at the foundation of ethics. Any one who adds a gênerai 
principîe to knowledge has been a benefactor to the world. 
But there is a danger that, in his first enthusiasm, he may not 
recognize the proportions or limitations to which his truth is 
subjected ; he does not see how far he has given birth to a truism, 
or how that which is a truth to him is a truism to the rest 
of the world; or may degenerate in the next génération. He 
believes that to be the whole which is only a part,— to be the 
necessary foundation which is really only a valuable aspect of 
the truth. The Systems of ail philosophers require the criticism 
of * the morrow,' when the heat of imagination which forged them 
has cooled, and they are seen in the temperate light of day. AU 
of them have contributed to enrich the mind of the civilized 
world ; none of them occupy that suprême- or exclusive place 
which their authors would have assigned to them. 

We may préface the criticism with a few preliminary 
remarks :— 

Mr. Mill, Mr. Austin, and others, in their eagerness to maintain 
the doctrine of utility, are fond of repeating that we are in a 
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PhiUims. lamentable state of uncertainty about morals. While other 
Iwt»oi>uc- branches of knowledge have made extraordinary progress, in 
moral philosophy we are supposed by them to be no better 
than children, and with few exceptions— that is to say, Bentham 
and his followers— to be no further advanced than men were 
in the âge of Socrates and Plato, who, in their turn, are deemed 
to be as backward in ethics as they necessarily were in physics. 
But this, though often asserted, is recanted almost in a breath 
by the same writers who speak thus depreciatingly of our modem 
ethical philosophy. For they are the first to acknowledge that 
we have not now to begin classifying actions under the head 
of utility; they wouid not deny that about the gênerai conceptions 
of morals there is a practical agreement. There is no more doubt 
that falsehood is wrong than that a stone falls to the ground, 
although the first does not admit of the same ocular proof as 
the second. There is no greater uncertainty about the duty of 
obédience to parents and to the iaw of the land than about the 
properties of triangles. Unless we are looking for a new moral 
world which has no marrying and giving in marriage, there is 
no greater disagreement in theory about the right relations 
of the sexes than about the composition of water. Thèse and 
a few other simple principles, as they have endless applications 
in practice, so also may be developed in theory into counsels 
of perfection. 

To what then is to be attributed this opinion which has been 
often entertained about the uncertainty *of morals? Chiefly to 
this —that philosophers have not always distinguished the theo- 
retical and the casuistical uncertainty of morals from the practical 
certainty. There is an uncertainty about détails, — whether, for 
example, under given circumstances such and such a moral 
principle is to be enforced, or whether in some cases there may 
not be a conflict of duties : thèse are the exceptions to the 
ordinary rules of morality, important, indeed, but not extending to 
the one thousandth or one ten-thousandth part of human actions. 
This is the domain of casuistry. Secondly, the aspects under 
which the most gênerai principles of morals may be presented 
to us are many and various. The mind of man has been more 
than usually active in thinking about man. The conceptions of 
harmony, happiness, right, freedom, benevolence, self-love, have 
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ail of them seemed to some philosopher or other the truest Philebus. 
and most comprehensive expression of morality. There is no Int*oduc- 
difference, or at any rate no great différence, of opinion about n ° N ' 
the right and wrong of actions, but only about the gênerai 
notion which furnishes the best expîanation or gives the most 
comprehensive view of them. This, in the language of Kant, 
is the sphère of the metaphysic of ethics. But thèse two un- 
certainties at either end, lv roU fwXiora taôâXov and iv rois *off 
ckooto, leave space enough for an intermediate principle which 
is practically certain. 

The rule of human life is not dépendent on the théories of 
philosophers : we know what our duties are for the most part 
before we speculate about them. And the use of spéculation 
is not to teach us what we already know, but to inspire in our 
minds an interest about morals in gênerai, to strengthen our 
conception of the virtues by showing that they confirm one 
another, to prove to us, as Socrates would have said, that 
they are not many, but one. There is the same kind of 
pleasure and use in reducing morals, as in reducing physics, 
to a few very simple truths. And not unfrequently the more 
gênerai principle may correct préjudices and misconceptions, 
and enable us to regard our fellow-men in a larger and more 
generous spirit. 

The two qualities which seem to be most required in first 
principles of« ethics are, (i) that they should afford a real ex- 
pîanation of the facts, (a) that they should inspire the mind, — 
should harmonize, strengthen, settle us. We can hardly estimate 
the influence which a simple principle such as 'Act so as to 
promote the happiness of mankind/ or 'Act so that the rule 
on which thou actest may be adopted as a law by ail rational 
beings,' may exercise on the mind of an individuaL They will 
often seem to open a new world to him, like the religious con- 
ceptions of faith or the spirit of God. The difficulties of ethics 
disappear when we do not suffer ourselves to be distracted 
between différent points of view. But to maintain their hold 
on us, the gênerai principles must also be psychologically true— 
they must agrée with our expérience, they must accord with 
the habits of our minds. 

When we are told that actions are right or wrong only in 
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PhiUbus, so far as they tend towards happiness, we naturally ask what 
Ikt«oduc. is meant by 'happiness,' For the term in the common use of 
TI0N ' language is only to a certain extent commensurate with moral 
good and evil. We should hardly say that a good man could be 
utterly misérable (Arist. Ethics, i. 10. §§ 12, 13), or place a bad man 
in the first rank of happiness. But yet, from various circum- 
stances, the measure of a man's happiness may be out of ail 
proportion to his désert- And if we insist on calling the good 
man alone happy, we shall be using the term in some new and 
transcendental sensé, as synonymous with well-being. We have 
already seen that happiness includes the happiness of others 
as well as our own ; we must now comprehend unconscious 
as well as conscious happiness under the same word. There 
is no harm in this extension of the meaning, but a word which 
admits of such an extension can hardly be made the basis of 
a philosophical system. The exactness which is required in 
philosophy will not allow us to comprehend under the same 
term two ideas so différent as the subjective feeling of pleasure 
or happiness and the objective reality of a state which receives 
our moral approval. 

Like Protarchus in the Philebus, we can give no answer to 
the question, *What is that common quality which in ail states 
of human life we call happiness? which includes the lower 
and the higher kind of happiness, and is the aim of the noblest, 
as well as of the meanest of mankind?' If we say 'Not 
pleasure, not virtue, not wisdom, nor yet any quality which 
we can abstract from thèse'— what then? After seemjng to 
hover for a time on the verge of a great truth, we have gained 
only a truism. 

Let us ask the question in another form. What is that which 
constitutes happiness, over and above the several ingrédients 
of health, wealth, pleasure, virtue, knowledge, which are included 
under it ? Perhaps we answer, ' The subjective feeling of them.' 
But this is very far from being coextensive with right. Or we 
may reply that happiness is the whole of which the above- 
mentioned are the parts» Still the question recurs, * In what 
does the whole differ from ail the parts ? ' And if we are unable 
to distinguish them, happiness will be the mère aggregate of the 
goods of life. 
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Again, while admitting that in ail right action there is an Phiieùus. 
élément of happiness, we cannot help seeing that the utilitarian introdcc- 
theory supplies a much easier explanation of some virtues than no *' 
of others. Of many patriotic or benevolent actions we can give 
a straightforward account by their tendency to promote happiness. 
For the explanation of justice, on the other hand, we have to go 
a long way round. No man is indignant with a thief because he 
has not promoted the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
but because he has done him a wrong. There is an immeasur- 
able interval between a crime against property or life, and the 
omission of an act of charity or benevolence. Yet of this interval 
the utilitarian theory takes no cognizance. The greatest happi- 
ness principle strengthens our sensé of positive duties towards 
others, but weakens our récognition of their rights. To promote 
in every way possible the happiness of others may be a counsel 
of perfection, but hardly seems to offer any ground for a theory 
of obligation. For admitting that our ideas of obligation are 
partly derived from religion and custom, yet they seem also to 
contain other essential éléments which cannot be explained by 
the tendency of actions to promote happiness. Whence cornes 
the necessity of them ? Why are some actions rather than 
others which equally tend to the happiness of mankind imposed 
upon us with the authority of law? * You ought' and 'you 
had better' are fundamental distinctions in human thought ; 
and having such distinctions, why should wc seek to efface 
and unsettle them ? 

Bentham and Mn Mill are earnest in maintaining that happi- 
ness includes the happiness of others as well as of ourselves. 
But what two notions can be more opposed in many cases than 
thèse ? Granting that in a perfect state of the world my own 
happiness and that of ail other men would coïncide, in the 
imperfect state they often diverge, and I cannot truly bridge 
over the difficulty by saying that men will always find pleasure 
in sacrificing themselves or in suffering for others. Upon the 
greatest happiness principle it is admitted that I am to have 
a share, and in consistency I should pursue my own happiness 
as impartially as that of my neighbour. But who can décide 
what proportion should be mine and what his, cxcept on the 
principle that I a m most likely to be deceived in my own 
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Pkihbus. favour, and had therefore better give the larger share, if not 

Ikt«oduc- ail, to him ? 
no*. Further, it is admitted that utility and right coïncide, not in 
particular instances, but in classes of actions. But is it not 
distracting to the conscience of a man to be told that in the 
particular case they are opposed? Happiness is said to be the 
ground of moral obligation, yet he must not do what clearly 
conduces to his own happiness if it is at variance with the 
good of the whole. Nay, further, he will be taught that when 
utility and right are in apparent conflict any amount of utility 
does not alter by a hair's-breadth the morality of actions, which 
cannot be allowed to deviate from established law or usage ; 
and that the non-detection of an immoral act, say of telling 
a lie, which may often make the greatest différence in the con- 
séquences, not only to himself, but to ail the world, makes none 
whatever in the act itself. 

Again, if we are concerned not with particular actions but with 
classes of actions, is the tendency of actions to happiness a prin- 
ciple upon which we can classify them ? There is a universal law 
which imperatively déclares certain acts to be right or wrong : — 
can there be any universality in the law which measures actions 
by their tendencies towards happiness ? For an act which is the 
cause of happiness to one person may be the cause of unhappiness 
to another; or an act which if performed by one person may 
increase the happiness of mankind may have the opposite efFect 
if performed by another. Right can never be wrong, or wrong 
right, but there are no actions which tend to the happiness of man- 
kind which may not under other circumstances tend to their un- 
happiness. Unless we say not only that ail right actions tend to 
happiness, but that they tend to happiness in the same degree in 
which they are right (and in that case the word 'right' is plainer), 
we weaken the absoluteness of our moral standard ; we reduce 
différences in kind to différences in degree ; we obliterate 
the stamp which the authority of âges has set upon vice and 
crime. 

Once more : turning from theory to practice we feel the im- 
portance of retaining the received distinctions of morality. Words 
such as truth, justice, honesty, virtue, love, have a simple meaning; 
they have become sacred to us,—* the word of God ' written on 
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the human heart : to no other words can the same associations be PhiUbus. 
attached. We cannot explain them adequately on principles of Introduc- 
utility; in attempting to do so we rob them of their true character. TIOM * 
We give them a meaning often paradoxical and distorted, and 
generally weaker than their signification in common language. 
And as words influence men's thoughts, we fear that the hold of 
morality may also be weakened, and the sensé of duty impaired, 
if virtue and vice are explained only as the qualities which do or 
do nôt contribute to the pleasure of the world. In that very ex- 
pression we seem to detect a false ring, for pleasure is individual 
not universal ; we speak of eternal and immutable justice, but not 
of eternal and immutabie pleasure ; nor by any refinement can we 
avoid some taint of bodily sensé adhering to the meaning of the 
word. 

Again : the higher the view which men take of life, the more 
they lose sight of their own pleasure or interest. True religion 
is not working for a reward only, but is ready to work equally 
without a reward. ït is not * doing the will of God for the sake of 
eternal happiness,' but doing the will of God because it is best, 
whether rewarded or unrewarded. And this applies to others as 
well as to ourselves. For he who sacrifices himself for the good 
of others, does not sacrifice himself that they may be saved from 
the persécution which he endures for their sakes, but rather that 
they in their turn may be able to undergo similar sufferings, and 
like him stand fast in the truth. To promote their happiness is 
not his first object, but to elevate their moral nature. Both in his 
own case and that of others there may be happiness in the 
distance, but if there were no happiness he would equally act as 
he does. We are speaking of the highest and noblest natures ; 
and a passing thought naturally arises in our minds, ' Whether 
that can be the first principle of morals which is hardly regarded 
in their own case by the greatest benefactors of mankind ?' 

The admissions that pleasures differ in kind, and that actions 
are already classified ; the acknowledgment that happiness in- 
cludes the happiness of others, as well as of ourselves; the 
confusion (not made by Aristotle) between conscious and un- 
conscious happiness, or between happiness the energy and 
happiness the resuit of the energy, introduce uncertainty and 
inconsistency into the whole enquiry. We reason readily 
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PhiUbus. and cheerfully from a greatest happiness principle. But we 
Ikt»odoc- find that utiiitarians do not agrée among themselves about the 
meaning of the word. Still less can they impart to others 
a common conception or conviction of the nature of happiness. 
The meaning of the word is always insens ibly slipping away from 
us, into pleasure, out of pleasure, now appearing as the motive, 
now as the test of actions, and sometimes varying in successive 
sentences. And as in a mathematical démonstration an error in 
the original number disturbs the whole calculation which follows, 
this fundamental uncertainty about the word vitiates ail the 
applications of it. Must we not admit that a notion so uncertain 
in meaning, so void of content, so at variance with common 
language and opinion, does not comply adequately with either of 
our two requirements ? It can neither strike the imaginative 
faculty, nor give an explanation of phenomena which is in 
accordance with our individual expérience. It is indefinite; it 
supplies only a partial account of human actions : it is one among 
many théories of philosophers. It may be compared with other 
notions, such as the chief good of Plato, which may be best 
expressed to us under the form of a harmony, or with Kant's 
obédience to law, which may be summed up under the word 
1 duty/ or with the Stoical ' Follow nature/ and seems to have 
no advantage over them. Ail of thèse présent a certain aspect 
of moral truth. None of them are, or indeed profess to be, 
the only principle of morals. 

And this brings us to speak of the most serious objection to the 
utilitarian System— its exclusiveness. There is no place for Kant 
or Hegel, for Plato and Aristotle alongside of it. They do not 
reject the greatest happiness principle, but it rejects them. Now 
the phenomena of moral action differ, and some are best explained 
upon one principle and some upon another : the virtue of justice 
seems to be naturalîy connected with one theory of morals, the 
virtues of tempérance and benevolence with another. The 
characters of men also differ ; and some are more attracted by 
one aspect of the truth, some by another. The firm stoical nature 
will conceive virtue under the conception of law, the philan- 
thropist under that of doing good, the quietist under that of 
résignation, the enthusiast under that of faith or love. The 
uprtght man of the world will désire above ail things that morality 
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should be plain and fixed, and should use language in its ordinary 
sensé. Persons of an imaginative tempérament will generally be 
dissatisfied with the words ' utility ' or ' pleasure ' : their principle 
of right is of a far higher character— what or where to be found they 
cannot always distinctly tell ; — deduced from the laws of human 
nature, says one ; resting on the will of God, says another ; based 
upon some transcendental idea which animâtes more worlds than 
one, says a third : 

Z>v v6poi irpÔKttvrai tyinoàcs, ovpaviav 

To satisfy an imaginative nature in any degree, the doctrine of 
utility must be so transfigured that it becomes altogether différent 
and loses ail simplicity. 

But why, since there are différent characters among men, should 
we not allowthem to envisage moralityaccordingly,and be thank- 
ful to the great men who have provided for ail of us modes and 
instruments of thought? Would the world have been better if 
there had been no Stoics or Kantists, no Platonists or Cartesians ? 
No more than if the other pôle of moral philosophy had been 
excluded. Ail men have principles which are above their practice ; 
they admit premises which, if carried to their conclusions, are a 
sufficient basis of morals. In asserting liberty of spéculation we 
are not encouraging individuals to make right or wrong for them- 
selves, but only conceding that they may choose the form under 
which they prefer to contemplate them. Nor do we say that one 
of thèse aspects is as true and good as another ; but that they ail 
of them, if they are not mere sophisms and illusions, defîne and 
bring into relief some part of the truth which would have been 
obscure without their light. Why should we endeavour to bind 
ail men withm the limits of a single metaphysical conception ? 
The necessary imperfection of language seems to require that 
we should view the same truth under more than one aspect. 

We are living in the second âge of utilitarianism, when the 
charm of novelty and the fervour of the first disciples has passed 
away. The doctrine is no longer stated in the forcible paradoxical 
manner of Bentham, but has to be adapted to meet objections ; its 
corners are rubbed off, and the meaning of its most characteristic 
expressions is softened. The array of the enemy melts away 
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PhiUbus. when we approach him. The greatest happiness of the greatest 
Iwtroduo number was a great original idea when enunciated by Bentham, 
nm * which leavened a génération and has left its mark on thought and 
civilization in ail succeeding times. His grasp of it had the in- 
tensity of genius. In the spirit of an ancient philosopher he 
would have denied that pleasures differed in kind, or that by 
happiness he meant anything but pleasure. He would perhaps 
have revolted us by his thoroughness. The ' guardianship of his 
doctrine ' has passed into 'other hands ; and now we seem to see 
its weak points, its ambiguities, its want of exactness while as- 
suming the highest exactness, its one-sidedness, its paradoxical 
explanation of several of the virtues. No philosophy has ever 
stood this criticism of the next génération, though the founders of 
ail of them have imagined that they were built upon a rock. And 
the utilitarian System, like others, has yieided to the inévitable 
analysis. Even in the opinion of 'her admirers she has been 
terribly damaged ' (PhiL 33 A), and is no longer the only moral 
philosophy, but one among many which have contributed in 
various degrees to the intellectual progress of mankind. 

But because the utilitarian philosophy can no longer claim 4 the 
prize/ we must not refuse to acknowledge the great benefits con- 
ferred by it on the world. AU philosophies are refuted in their 
turn, says the sceptic, and he looks forward to ail future Systems 
sharing the fate of the past. Ail philosophies remain, says the 
thinker ; they have done a great work in their own day, and they 
supply posterity with aspects of the truth and with instruments of 
thought Though they may be shorn of their glory, they retain 
their place in the organisai of knowledge. 

And still there remain many rules of morals which are better 
explained and more forcibly inculcated on the principle of utility 
than on any other. The question Will such and such an action 
promote the happiness of myself, my family, my country, the 
world ? may check the rising feeling of pride or honour which 
would cause a quarrel, an estrangement, a war. ' How can I con- 
tribue to the greatest happiness of others ? ' is another form of 
the question which will be more attractive to the minds of many 
than a déduction of the duty of benevolence from a priori princi- 
ples. In politics especially hardly any other argument can be 
allowed to have weight except the happiness of a people. Ail 
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parties alîke profess to aim at this, which though often used only Philtbus. 
as the disguise of self-interest has a great and real influence on the Introwc- 
minds of statesmen. In religion, again, nothing can more tend to n0N ' 
mitigate superstition than the belief that the good of man is also 
the will of God. This is an easy test to which the préjudices and 
superstitions of men may be brought : — whatever does not tend to 
the good of men is not of God. And the idéal of the greatest 
happiness of mankind, especially if believed to be the will of God, 
when compared with the actual fact, will be one of the strongest 
motives to do good to others. 

On the other hand, when the temptation is to speak falsely, to 
be dishonest or unjust, or in any way to interfère with the rights 
of others, the argument that thèse actions regarded as a class will 
not conduce to the happiness of mankind, though true enough, 
seems to have less force than the feeling which is already im- 
planted in the mind by conscience and authority. To résolve, 
this feeling into the greatest happiness principle takes away from 
its sacred and authoritative character. The martyr will not go to 
the stake in order that he may promote the happiness of mankind, 
but for the sake of the truth : neither will the soldier advance to 
the cannon's mouth merely because he believes military discipline 
to be for the good of mankind. It is better for him to know that 
he will be shot, that he will be disgraced, if he runs away— he 
has no need to look beyond military honour, patriotism, 1 England 
experts every man to do his duty.' Thèse are stronger motives 
than the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which is the 
thesis of a philosopher, not the watchword of an army. For in 
human actions men do ^ not always require broad principles; 
duties often corne home to us more when they are limited and 
defined, and sanctioned by custom and public opinion. 

Lastly, if we turn to the history of ethics, we shall find that our 
moral ideas have originated not in utility but in religion, in law, in 
conceptions of nature, of an idéal good, and the like. And many 
may be inclined to think that this conclusively disproves the claim 
of utility to be the basis of morals. But the utilitarian will fairly 
reply (see above) that we must -distinguish the origin of ethics 
from the principles of them— the historical germ from the later 
growth of reflection. And he may also truly add that for two 
thousand years and more, utility, if not the originating, has been 
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Philtbus. the grea£ corrective principle in law, in politics, in religion, leading 
Introduc- men to ask how evil may be diminished and good increased — by 
what course of policy the public interest may be promoted, and 
to understand that God wills the happiness, not of some of his 
créatures and in this world only, but of ail of them and in every 
stage of their existence. 

* What is the place of happiness or utility in a system of moral 
philosophy ? ' is analogous to the question asked in the Philebus, 
4 What rank does pleasure hold in the scale of goods?' Admitting 
the greatest happiness principle to be true and valuable, and the 
necessary foundation of that part of morals which relates to the 
conséquences of actions, we still have to consider whether this or 
some other gênerai notion is the highest principle of human life. 
We may try them in this comparison by three tests — definiteness, 
comprehensiveness, and motive powen 

There are three subjective principles of morals, — sympathy, 
benevolence, self-love. But sympathy seems to rest morality on 
feelings which differ widely even in good men ; benevolence and 
self-love torture one half of our virtuous actions irito the likeness 
of the other. The greatest happiness principle, which includes 
both, has the advantage over ail thèse in comprehensiveness, but 
the advantage is purchased at the expense of definiteness. 

Again, there are the légal and political principles of morals— 
freedom, equality, rights of persons ; ' Every man to count for one 
and no man for more than one/ * Every man equal in the eye of the 
law and of the legislator/ There is also the other sort of political 
morality, which if not beginning with i Might is right,' at any rate 
seeks to deduce our ideas of justice from the necessities of the 
state and of society. According to this view the greatest good of 
men is obédience to law : the best human government is a rational 
despotism, and the best idea which we can form of a divine being 
is that of a despot acting not wholly without regard to law and 
order. To such a view the présent mixed state of the world, not 
wholly evil or wholly good, is supposed to be a witness. More 
we might désire to have, but are not permitted, Though a human 
tyrant would be intolérable, a divine tyrant is a very tolerable 
governor of the universe. This is the doctrine of Thrasymachus 
adapted to the public opinion of modem times. 
There is yet a third view which combines the two :— freedom is 
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obédience to the law, and the greatest order is also the greatest Philebus. 
freedom ; ' Act so that thy action may be the law of every intelli- Introduc 
gent being.' This view is noble and elevating ; but it seems to err, U0Ht 
like other transcendentaî principles of ethics, in being too abstract. 
For there is the same difficulty in Connecting the idea of duty with 
particular duties as in bridging the gulf between $aiv6p*va and 6vra; 
and when, as in the System of Kant, this uni versai idea or law is 
held to be independent of space and rime, such a parcuop tlàot 
becomes almost unmeaning. 

Once more there are the religious principles of morals the 
will of God revealed in Scripture and in nature. No philosophy 
has supplied a sanction equal in authority to this, or a motive 
equal in strength to the belief in another life. Yet about thèse too 
we must ask What will of God ? how revealed to us, and by what 
proofs ? Religion, like happiness, is a word which has great 
influence apart from any considération of its content : it may be 
for great good or for great eviL But true religion is the synthesis 
of religion and morality, beginning with divine perfection in which 
ail human perfection is embodied. It moves among ideas of holi- 
ness, justice, love, wisdom, truth ; thèse are to God, in whom they 
are personified, what the Platonic ideas are to the idea of good. It 
is the consciousness of the will of God that ail men should be as 
he is. It lives in this world and is known to us only through 
the phenomena of this world, but it extends to worlds beyond. 
Ordinary religion which is alloyed with motives of this world 
may easily be in excess, may be fanatical, may be interested, may 
be the mask of ambition,» may be perverted in a thousand ways. 
But of that religion which combines the will of God with our 
highest ideas of truth and right there can never be too mue h. 
This impossibility of excess is the note of divine modération. 

So then, having briefly passed in review the various principles 
of moral philosophy, we may now arrange our goods in order, 
though, like the reader of the Philebus, we have a difficulty in 
distinguishing the différent aspects of them from one another, or 
defining the point at which the human passes into the divine. 

First, the eternal will of God in this world and in another,—- 
justice, holiness, wisdom, love, without succession of acts (ofy $ 
yeWif vpfottm»), which is known to us in part only, and rever- 
enced by us as divine perfection. 
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A ris tôt le to be interpreted by Plato, 



Pkileèus. Secondly, human perfection, or the fuifiiment of the wili of God 
Intsoduc- in this world, and co-operation with his laws revealed to us by 
n0N ' reason and expérience, in nature, history, and in our own minds. 

Thirdly, the éléments of human perfection,— virtue, knowledge, 
and right opinion. 

Fourthly, the external conditions of perfection,— health and the 
goods of life. 

Fifthly, beauty and happiness, — the inward enjoyment of that 
which is best and fairest in this world and in the human soûl. 



The Philebus is probably the latest in time of the writings of 
Plato with the exception of the Laws. We have in it therefore 
the last development of his philosophy. The extrême and one- 
sided doctrines of the Cynics and Cyrenaics are included in a larger 
whole (pp. 20, 21,44, &c.) ; the relations of pleasure and knowledge 
to each other and to the good are authoritatively determined 
(63 ff.) ; the Eleatic Being and the Heraclitean Flux no longer 
divide the empire of thought (25 ff.) ; the Mind of Anaxagoras has 
become the Mind of God and of the World. The great distinction 
between pure and applied science for the first time has a place in 
philosophy; the natural claim of dialectic to be the Queen of the 
Sciences is once more affinned. This latter is the bond of union 
which pervades the whole or nearly the whole of the Platonic 
writings. And hère as in several other dialogues (Phaedrus 265, 
Rep. 534 if., Symp. 210 ff., &c.) it is presented to us in a manner 
playful yet also serious, and sometimes as if the thought of it were 
too great for human utterance and came down from heaven direct 
(16 C, 25 B). It is the organization of knowledge wonderful to 
think of at a time when knowledge itself could hardly be said to 
exist. It is this more than any other élément which distinguishes 
Plato, not only from the presocratic philosophers, but from 
Socrates himself. 

We have not yet reached the confines of Aristotle, but we make 
a somewhat nearer approach to him in the Philebus than in the 
earlier^Platonic writings. The germs of logic are beginning to 
appear, but they are not collected into a whole, or made^ a separate 
science or System, Many thinkers of many différent schools have 
to be interposed between the Parmenides or Philebus of Plato, 
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and the Physics or Metaphysics of Aristotle. It is this interval PhUtbus. 
upon which we have to fix oùr minds if we would rightly under- i„troduc- 
stand the character of the transition from one to the other. Plato TK>M ' 
and Aristotle do not dovetail into one another ; nor does the one 
begin where the other ends ; there is a gulf between them not to 
be measured by time, which in the fragmentary state of our know- 
ledge it is impossible to bridge over. It follows that the one 
cannot be interpreted by the other. At any rate, it is not Plato 
who is to be interpreted by Aristotle, but Aristotle by Plato. Of 
ail philosophy and of ail art the true understanding is to be sought 
not in the afterthoughts of posterity, but in the éléments out of 
which they have arisen. For the previous stage is a tendency 
towards the idéal at which they are aiming ; the later is a declina- 
tion or déviation from them, or even a perversion of them. No 
man's thoughts were ever so well expressed by his disciples as 
by himself. 

But although Plato in the Philebus does not corne into any close 
connexion with Aristotle, he is now a long way from himself and 
from the beginnings of his own philosophy. At the time of his 
death he left his System still incomplète; or he may be more 
truly said to have had no System, but to have lived in the succes- 
sive stages or moments of metaphysical thought which presented 
themselves from time to time. The earlier discussions about 
universal ideas and définitions seem to have died away ; the cor- 
relation of ideas has taken their place. The flowers of rhetoric 
and poetry have lost their freshness and charm ; and a technical 
language has begun to supersede and overgrow them. But the 
power of thinking tends to increase with âge, and the expérience 
of life to widen and deepen. The good is summed up under 
catégories which are not sumtna gênera, but heads or gradations 
of thought. The question of pleasure and the relation of bodily 
pleasures to mental, which is hardly treated of elsewhere in Plato, 
is hère analysed with great subtlety. The mean or measure is 
now made the first principle of good. Some of thèse questions 
reappear in Aristotle, as does also the distinction between meta- 
physics and mathematics. But there are many things in Plato 
which have been lost in Aristotle ; and many things in Aristotle 
not to be found in Plato. The most remarkable deficiency in 
Aristotle is the disappearance of the Platonic dialectic, which in 
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PkiUbus. the Aristotelian school is only used in a comparatively unim- 
iwmoDuc- portant and trivial sensé. The most remarkable additions are the 
TIOM ' invention of the Syllogism, the conception of happiness as the 
foundation of morals, the référence of human actions to the 
standard of the better mind of the world, or of the one ' sensible 
man ' or 1 superior person.' His conception of oiala, or essence, is 
not an advance upon Plato, but a return to the poor and meagre 
abstractions of the Eleatic philosophy. The dry attempt to reduce 
the presocratic philosophy by his own rather arbitrary standard 
of the four causes, contraste unfavourably with Plato's gênerai 
discussion of the same subject (Sophist 242, 243). To attempt 
further to sum up the différences between the two great philoso- 
phers would be out of place here. Any real discussion of their 
relation to one another must be preceded by an examination into 
the nature and character of the Aristotelian writings and the form 
in which they have corne down to us. This enquiry is not really 
separable from an investigation of Theophrastus as well as Aris- 
totle and of the remains of other schools of philosophy as well as 
of the Peripatetics. But, without entering on this wide field, even 
a superficial considération of the logical and metaphysical works 
which pass under the name of Aristotle, whether we suppose 
them to have come directly from his hand or to be the tradition 
of his school, is suflacient to show how great was the mental 
activity which prevailed in the latterhalf of the fourth century b.c. ; 
what eddies and whirlpools of controversies were surging in the 
chaos of thought, what transformations of the old philosophies 
were talcing place everywhere, what eclecticisms and syncretisms 
and realisms and nominalisms were affecting the mind of Hellas. 
The décline of philosophy during this period is no less remarkable 
than the loss of freedom ; and the two are not unconnected with 
each other. But of the multitudinous sea of opinions which were 
current in the âge of Aristotle we have no exact account We 
know of them from allusions only. And we cannot with ad~ 
vantage filî up the void of our knowledge by conjecture : we can 
only make allowance for our ignorance. 

There are several passages in the Philebus which are very 
characteristic of Plato, and which we shall do well to consider not 
only in their connexion, but apart from their connexion asinspired 
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sayings or oracles which receive their full interprétation only from PhiUbus. 
the history of philosophy in Iater âges. The more serious attacks Introduo 
on traditional beliefs which are often veiled under an unusual T '° N ' 
simplicity or irony are of this kind. Such, for example, is the 
excessive and more than human awe which Socrates expresses 
about the names of the gods (12 Q, which may be not unaptly 
compared with the importance attached by mankind to theological 
terms in other âges ; for this also may be comprehended under 
the satire of Socrates. Let us observe the religious and intel- 
lectual enthusiasm which shines forth in the foîlowing, 'The 
power and faculty of loving the truth, and of doing ail things for 
the sake of the truth ' (58 E) : or, again, the singular acknowledg- 
ment in 23 C, which may be regarded as the anticipation of a new 
logic, that ' In going to war for mind I must have weapons of a 
différent make from those which I used before, although some of 
the old ones may do again,' Let us pause awhile to reflect on a 
sentence (29 A) which is full of meaning to reformers of religion 
or to the original thinker of ail âges: 'Shall we then agrée 
with them of old time, and merely reassert the notions of others 
without risk to ourselves ; or shall we venture also to share in the 
risk and bear the reproach which will await us ' : i. e. if we assert 
mind to be the author of nature. Let us note the remarkable 
words (30 C), ' That in the divine nature of Zeus there is the soul 
and mind of a King, because there is in him the power of the 
cause/ a saying in which theology and philosophy are bîended and 
reconciled ; not omitting to observe the deep insight into human 
nature which is shown by the répétition of the same thought 
(28 C) * Ail philosophers are agreed that mind is the king of 
heaven and earth ' with the ironical addition, 'in this way truly 
they magnify themselves.* Nor let us pass unheeded the indig- 
nation felt by the generous youth (29 A) at the 1 blasphemy * of 
those who say that Chaos and Chance Medley created the world ; 
or the significance of the words * those who said of old time that 
mind rules the universe 9 (30 Dj ; or the pregnant observation 
(43 C) that ' we are not always conscious of what we are doing 
or of what happens to us/ a chance expression to which if philo- 
sopners had attended they would have escaped many errors in 
psychoiogy. We may contrast the contempt which is poured upon 
the verbal diflfkulty of the one and many, and the seriousness with 
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Phileèus. which the unity of opposites is regarded from the higher point of 
Intooduc- view of abstract ideas (14 C, 15) : or compare the simple manner 
tion. t j ie q Uest j 0n 0 f cause and e ffect (p. 27) and their mutual 

dependence is regarded by Plato (to which modern science has 
returned in Mill and Bacon), and the cumbrous fourfold division 
of causes in the Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle, for which 
it has puzzled the world to find a use in so many centuries. 
When we consider the backwardness of knowledge in the âge of 
Plato, the boldness with which he looks forward into the distance, 
the many questions of modern philosophy which are anticipated 
in his writings, may we not truly describe him in his own words 
as a ' spectator of ail time and of ail existence ' î 
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PEKSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
SOCRATES. PROTARCHUS. PHILEBUS. 

Socrates. Observe, Protarchus, the nature of the position Philebus. 

which you are now going to take from Philebus, and what socratbs, 

the other position is which I maintain, and which, if you do £*°™ B R J" US ' 

not approve of it, is to be controverted by you. Shall you Philebus 

and I sum up the two sides ? who is now 

Protarchus. By ail means. t0 suc - 

cccdcd bv 

Soc. Philebus was saying that enjoyment and pleasure and Protarchus, 



delight, and the class of feelings akin to them, are a good to 
every living being, whereas I çontend, that not thèse, but p 1 ^^ 
wisdom and intelligence and memory, and their kindred, is the good; 
right opinion and true reasoning, are better and more 
désirable than pleasure for ail who are able to partake of wisdom. 
them, and that to ail such who are or ever will be they are 
the most advantageous of ail things. H ave I not given, 
Philebus, a fair statement of the two sides of the argument ? 
Philebus. Nothing could be fairer, Socrates. 
Soc. And do you, Protarchus, accept the position which is 
assigned to you ? 

Pro. I cannot do otherwise, since our excellent Philebus 
has left the fîeld. 

Soc. Surely the truth about thèse matters ought, by ail Which of 
means, to be ascertained. thèse two 

_ ' . positions is 

Pro. Certainly. tbetnier? 

Soc. Shall we further agrée— 

Pro. To what ? 
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The first and second prize. 



PhiUbus. 

SOC RATES, 
PltOTA8CHUS, 

Philebus. 



In the 
course of 
our enquiry 
homething 
sûperior 
both to 
pleasure 
and to 
wisdom 
may ap- 
pear. In 
that case, 
if pleasure 
be more 
akin to this 
superior 
nature, 
pleasure 
must be 
adjudged 
conqueror : 
but if 
wisdom, 
wisdom. 



We wiîl 
begin with 
pleasure, 
which is 
one, but 
also has 
many 
varieties, 
some of 
them being 
mutually 
opposed. 



Soc. That you and I must now try to indicate some state 
and disposition of the soul Which has the property of making 
ail men happy. 

Pro. Yes, by ail means. 

Soc. And you say that pleasure, and I say that wisdom, is 
such a state ? 
Pro. True. 

Soc. And what if there be a third state, which is better 
than either ? Then both of us are vanquished — are we not ? 
But if this life, which really has the power of making men 
happy, turn out to be more akin to pleasure than to wisdom, 
the life of pleasure may still have the advantage over the life 
of wisdom. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. Or suppose that the better life is more nearly allied 
to wisdom, then wisdom conquers, and pleasure is defeated ; 
— do you agrée ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And what do you say, Philebus ? 

Phi. I say, and shall always say, that pleasure is easily the 
conqueror ; but you must décide for yourself, Protarchus. 

Pro. You, Philebus, have handed over the argument to 
me, and have no longer a voice in the matter ? 

Phi. True enough. Nevertheless I would clear myself and 
deliver my soul of you ; and I call the goddess herself to 
witness that I now do so. 

Pro. You may appeal to us ; we too will be the witnesses 
of your words. And now, Socrates, whether Philebus is 
pleased or displeased, we will proceed with the argument. 

Soc. Then let us begin with the goddess herself, of whom 
Philebus says that she is called Aphrodite, but that her real 
name is Pleasure. 

Pro. Very good. 

Soc. The awe which I always feel, Protarchus, about the 
names of the gods is more than human— it exceeds ail other 
fears. And now I would not sin against Aphrodite by 
naming her amiss ; let her be called what she pleases. But 
Pleasure I know to be manifold, and with her, as I was just 
now saying, we must begin, and consider what her nature is. 
She has one name, and therefore you would imagine that she 
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is one ; and yet surely she takes the most varied and even Pkilebus. 
unlike forms. For do we not say that the intemperate has SOC RATES, 
pleasure, and that the temperate has pleasure in his very Pr °ta*chus. 
tempérance,— that the fool is pleased when he is full of 
foolish fancies and hopes, and that the wise man has plea- 
sure in his wisdom ? and how foolish would any one be 
who affirmed that ail thèse opposite pleasures are severally 
alike ! 

Pro. Why, Socrates, they are opposed in so far as they Pleasures 
spring from opposite sources, but they are not in themselves ^^ hen 
opposite. For must not pleasure be of ail things most abso- springing 
lutely like pleasure,— that is, like itself ? op^site 

Soc. Y es, my good friend, just as colour is like colour; — sources : in 
in so far as colours are colours, there is no différence between themselves 

they are 

them ; and yet we ail know that black is not only unlike, but ^ alike< 
even absolutely opposed to white : or again, as figure is like 
figure, for ail figures are comprehended under one class ; and 
yet particular figures may be absolutely opposed to one 
13 another, and there is an infinité diversity of them. And we 
might find similar examples in many other things ; therefore 
do not rely upon this argument, which would go to prove the 
unity of the most extrême opposites. And I suspect that we 
shall find a similar opposition among pleasures. 

Pro. Very likely ; but how will this invalidate the But this 
ornent? ' 

Soc. Why, I shall reply, that dissimilar as they are, you pleasures 
apply to them a new predicate, for you say that ail pleasant 
things are good ; now although no one can argue that 

and not 

pleasure is not pleasure, he may argue, as we are doing, that 

pleasures are oftener bad than good ; but you call them ail aregood, 

good, and at the same time are compelled, if you are pressed, 

to acknowledge that they are unlike. And so you must tell 

us what is the identical quality existing alike in good and 

bad pleasures, which makes you designate ail of them as 

good. 

Pro. What do you mean, Socrates ? Do you think that 
any one who asserts pleasure to be the good, will tolerate 
the notion that some pleasures are good and others bad ? 

Soc. And yet you will acknowledge that they are différent 
from one another, and sometimes opposed ? 

vol. iv. p p 
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PhiUbus. 

soc rates, 
Protarchus, 

We shall 
not be able 
to proceed, 
if obvious 
facts are 
ignored. 



To say that 
there are no 
différences 
between 
pleasures, 
is as abswd 
as to say 
that there 
are no 
différences 
between 
sciences. 



Pro. Not in so far as they are pleasures. 

Soc. That is a return to the old position, Protarchus, and 
so we are to say (are we?) that there is no différence in 
pleasures, but that they are ail alike ; and the examples 
which have just been cited do not pierce our dull minds, but 
we go on arguing ail the same, like the weakest and most 
inexperienced reasoners ? 1 

Pro. What do you mean ? 

Soc. Why, I mean to say, that in self-defence I may, if I 
like, follow your example, and assert boldly that the two 
things most unlike are most absolutely alike ; and the resuit 
will be that you and I will prove ourselves to be very tyros 
in the art of disputing ; and the argument will be blown away 
and lost. Suppose that we put back, and return to the old 
position ; then perhaps we may corne to an understanding 
with one another. 

Pro. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Shall I, Protarchus, have my own question asked of 
me by you ? 

Pro. What question ? 

Soc. Ask me whether wisdom and science and mind, and 
those other qualities which I, when asked by you at first what 
is the nature of the good, affirmed to be good, are not in the 
same case with the pleasures of which you spoke. 

Pro. What do you mean ? 

Soc. The sciences are a numerous class, and will be found 
to présent great différences. But even admitting that, like 
the pleasures, they are opposite as well as différent, should I 14 
be worthy of the name of dialectician if, in order to avoid 
this difficulty, I were to say (as you are saying of pleasure) 
that there is no différence between one science and another ; 
— would not the argument founder and disappear like an idle 
taie, although we might ourselves escape drowning by clinging 
to a fallacy ? 

Pro. May none of this befal us, except the deliverance î 
Yet I like the even-handed justice which is applied to both 
our arguments. Let us assume, then, that there are many 
and diverse pleasures, and many and différent sciences. 
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Childish puzzles. 579 

Soc. And let us have no concealment, Protarchus, of the Fhilebus. 
différences between my good and yours ; but let us bring soc.ates, 
them to the light in the hope that, in the process of testing p«°tarchus, 
them, they may show whether pleasure is to be called the 
good, or wisdom, or some third quality ; for surely we are 
not now simply contending in order that my view or that 
yours may prevail, but I présume that we ought both of us 
to be fighting for the truth. 

Pro. Certainly we ought. 

Soc. Then let us have a more definite understanding and Wehave 
establish the principle on which the argument rests, u^the 

Pro. What principle ? oïd prob- 

Soc. A principle about which ail men are always in a q™^* 
difficulté and some men sometimes against their will Many. 

Pro. Speak plainer. 

Soc. The principle which has just turned up, which is a 
marvel of nature ; for that one should be many or many one, 
* are wonderfiil propositions ; and he who affirms either is very 
open to attack. 

Pro. Do you mean, when a person says that I, Protarchus, 
am by nature one and also many, dividing the single ' me ' 
into many 'me's/ and even opposing them as great and 
small, light and heavy, and in ten thousand other ways ? 

Soc. Those, Protarchus, are the common and acknowledged The co- 
paradoxes about the one and many, which I may say that ^Ju^ 11 ^ 
everybody has by this time agreed to dismiss as childish and and Many 
obvious and detrimental to the true course of thought ; and j^^ 1 * 1 * 5 
no more favour is shown to that other puzzle, in which a pre sents no 
person proves the members and parts of anything to be <*»fficuity. 
divided, and then confessing that they are ail one, says 
laughingly in disproof of his own words : Why, here is a 
miracle, the one is many and infinité, and the many are 
only one. 

Pro. But what, Socrates, are those other marvels connected 
with this subject which, as you imply, have not yet become 
15 common and acknowledged ? 

Soc. When, my boy, the one does not belong to the class Our 
of things that are born and perish, as in the instances which {^"* th 
we were giving, for in those cases, and when unity is of this abstract 
concrète nature, there is, as I was saying, a universal consent unines. 

p p 2 
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What is 
the relation 
of ideas 
and phe- 
nomena? 



The co- 
existence 
of one and 
many is 
a con- 
séquence 
of thought. 
—The en- 
thusiasm 
of young 
men when 
they first 
discover 
the puzzle. 



that no réfutation is needed ; but when the assertion is made 
that man is one, or ox is one, or beauty one, or the good one, 
then the interest which attaches to thèse and similar unities 
and the attempt which is made to divide them gives birth to 
a controversy. 

Pro. Of what nature? 

Soc. In the first place, as to whether thèse unities have a 
real existence ; and then how each individual unity, being 
always the same, and incapable either of génération or of 
destruction, but retaining a permanent individuality, can be 
conceived either as dispersed and multiplied in the infinity of 
the world of génération, or as still entire and yet divided from 
itself, which latter would seem to be the greatest impossibility 
of ail, for how can one and the same thing be at the same 
time in one and in many things ? Thèse, Protarchus, are the 
real difficultés, and this is the one and many to which they 
relate ; they are the source of great perplexity if ill decided, 
and the right détermination of them is very helpful. 

Pro. Then, Socrates, let us begin by clearing up thèse 
questions. 

Soc. That is what I should wish. 

Pro. And I am sure that ail my other friends will be glad 
to hear them discussed ; Philebus, fortunately for us, is not 
disposed to move, and we had better not stir him up with 
questions. 

Soc. Good ; and where shall we begin this great and mul- 
tifarious battle, in which such various points are at issue ? 
Shall we begin thus ? 

Pro. How? 

Soc. We say that the one and many become identified by 
thought, and that now, as in time past, they run about to- 
gether, in and out of every word which is uttered, and that this 
union of them will never cease, and is not now beginning, but 
is, as I believe, an everlasting quality of thought itself, which 
never grows old. Any young man, when he first tastes 
thèse subtleties, is delighted, and fancies that he has found a 
treasure of wisdom ; in the first enthusiasm of his joy he 
leaves no stone, or rather no thought unturned, now rolling 
up the many into the one, and kneading them together, now 
unfolding and dividing them ; he puzzles himself first and 
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above ail, and then he proceeds to puzzle his neighbours, PhiUbus. 
16 whether they are older or younger, or of his own âge— that strates, 
makes no différence; neither father nor mother does he p*otarchus. 
spare ; no human being who has ears is safe from him, 
hardly even his dog, and a barbarian would have no chance 
of escaping him, if an interpréter could only be found. 

Pro. Considering, Socrates, how many we are, and that Whatwe 
ail of us are young men, is there not a danger that we and j?^* fa * th 
Philebus may ail set upon you, if you abuse us? We tothe** 
understand what you mean ; but is there no charm by which truth - 
we may dispel ail this confusion, no more excellent way of 
arriving at the truth? If there is, we hope that you will 
guide us into that way, and we will do our best to follow, 
for the enquiry in which we are engaged, Socrates, is not 
unimportant. 

Soc. The reverse of unimportant, my boys, as Philebus Socrates' 
calls you, and there neither is nor ever will be a better than ^2hÏÏn« 
my own favourite way, which has nevertheless already often to proceed 
deserted me and left me helpless in the hour of need. from U1 ? h y 

Pro. Tell us what that is. f r 0 m 

Soc, One which may be easily pointed out, but is by no one to the 
means easy of application ; it is the parent Qf ail the dis- 
coveries in the arts. steps, 

Pro. Tell us what it is, T™*^ 

. none of the 

Soc. A gift of heaven, which, as I conceive, the gods inter- 
tossed among men by the hands of a new Prometheus, and ™ e ^ e 
therewith a blaze of light ; and the ancients, who were our 
betters and nearer the gods than we are, handed down the 
tradition, that whatever things are said to be are composed 
of one and many, and have the finite and infinité implanted 
in them : seeing, then, that such is the order of the world, 
we too ought in every enquiry to begin by laying down one 
idea of that which is the subject of enquiry; this unity we 
shall find in everything. Having found it, we may next Wemust 
proceed to look for two, if there be two, or, if not, then for on 
three or some other number, subdividing each of thèse units, while any- 
until at last the unity with which we began is seen not thi "gre- 
only to be one and many and infinité, but also a definite defined. 
number; the infinité must not be suffered to approach the 
many until the entire number of the species intermediate 
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between unity and infinity has been discovered,— then, and 
not till then, we may rest from division, and without further 
troubîing ourselves about the endless individuals may allow 
them to drop into infinity. This, as I was saying, is the 
way of considering and learning and teaching one another, 
which the gods have handed down to us. But the wise men 17 
of our time are either too quick or too slow in conceiving 
plural ity in unity. Having no method, they rnake their one 
and many anyhow, and from unity pass at once to infinity ; 
the intermediate steps never occur to them. And this, I 
repeat, is what makes the différence between the mere art of 
disputation and true dialectic. 

Pro. I think that I partly understand you, Socrates, but I 
should like to have a clearer notion of what you are saying. 

Soc. I may illustrate my meaning by the letters of the 
alphabet, Protarchus, which you were made to learn as a 
child. 

Pro. How do they afford an illustration ? 
Soc. The sound which passes through the lips whether of 
an individual or of ail men is one and yet infinité. 
Pro. Very true. 

Soc. And yet not bv knowing either that sound is one or 
that sound is infinité are we perfect in the art of speech, but 
the knowledge of the number and nature of sounds is what 
makes a man a grammarian. 

Pro. Very true. 

Soc. And the knowledge which makes a man a musician is 
of the same kind. 
Pro. How so? 

Soc. Sound is one in music as well as in grammar ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And there is a higher note and a lower note, and 
a note of equal pitch :— may we affirm so much ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. But you would not be a real musician if this was ail 
that you knew ; though if you did not know this you would 
know almost nothing of music. 

Pro. Nothing. 

Soc. But when you have learned what sounds are high 
and what low, and the number and nature of the intervais 
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and their limits or proportions, and the Systems compounded PhiUbus. 
out of them, which our fathers discovered, and have handed Socratbs, 
down to us who are their descendants under the name of l™™*™"*' 
harmonies; and the affections corresponding to them in 
the movements of the human body, which when measured 
by numbers ought, as they say, to be called rhythms and 
measures; and they tell us that the same principle should 
be applied to every one and many when, I say, you have 
learned ail this, then, my dear friend, you are perfect ; and 
you may be said to understand any other subject, when you 
have a similar grasp of it. But the infinity of kinds and the 
infinity of individuals which there is in each of them, when 
not classified, créâtes in every one of us a state of infinité 
ignorance ; and he who never looks for number in anything, 
will not himself be looked for in the number of famous men. 
18 Pro. I think that what Socrates is nowsaying is excellent, 
Philebus. 

Phi. I think so too, but how do his words bear upon us 
and upon the argument ? 

Soc. Philebus is right in asking that question of us, Pro- 
tarchus. 

Pro. Indeed he is, and you must answer him. 

Soc. I will; but you must let me make one little remark ifaman 
first about thèse matters ; I was saying, that he who begins ^ t s h l ^ n s , tart 
with any individual unity, should proceed from that, not to finity, he 
infinity, but to a definite number, and now I say conversely, S y° uld at not 
that he who has to begin with infinity should not jump to Q nce to 
unity, but he should look about for some number represent- unity but 

• • r 11 1 • aj should pro- 

mg a certain quantity, and thus out of ail end in one. And ceed first 
now let us return for an illustration of our principle to the to some 

definite 

case of letters. quantity.— 
Pro. What do you mean ? An iUustra - 

Soc. Some god or divine man, who in the Egyptian legend process 
is said to have been Theuth, observing that the human voice taken from 
was infinité, first distinguished in this infinity a certain num- S rammar - 
ber of vowels, and then other letters which had sound, but 
were not pure vowels (i. e. the seraivowels) ; thèse too exist 
in a definite number; and lastly, he distinguished a third 
class of letters which we now call mutes, without voice and 
without sound, and divided thèse, and likewise the two other 
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classes of vowels and semivowels, into the individual sounds, 
and told the number of them, and gave to each and aîl of 
them the name of letters ; and observing that none of us 
could learn any one of them and not learn them ail, and 
in considération of this common bond which in a manner 
united them, he assigned to them ail a single art, and this he 
caîled the art of grammar or letters. 

Phi. The illustration, Protarchus, has assisted me in under- 
standing the original statement, but I still feel the defect of 
which I just now complained. 

Soc. Are you going to ask, Philebus, what this has to do 
with the argument ? 

Phi. Yes, that is a question which Protarchus and I have 
been long asking. 

Soc. Assuredly you have already arrived at the answer to 
the question which, as you say, you have been so long 
asking ? 

Phi. How so? 

Soc. Did we not begin by enquiring into the comparative 
eligibility of pleasure and wisdom ? 
Phi. Certainly. 

Soc. And we maintain that they are each of them one ? 
Phi. True. 

Soc. And the précise question to which the previous dis- 
cussion desires an answer is, how they are one and also 
many [i. e. how they have one genus and many species], and 
are not at once infinité, and what number of species is to be 
assigned to either of them before they pass into infinity 

Pro. That is a very serious question, Philebus, to which 19 
Socrates has ingeniously brought us round, and please to 
consider which of us shall answer him ; there may be some- 
thing ridiculous in my being unable to answer, and therefore 
imposing the task upon you, when I have undertaken the 
whole charge of the argument, but if neither of us were able 
to answer, the resuit methinks would be still more ridiculous. 
Let us consider, then, what we are to do : — Socrates, if I 
understood him rightly, is asking whether there are not 
kinds of pleasure, and what is the number and nature of 
them, and the same of wisdom. 

1 i. e. into the infinité number of individnals. 
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Soc. Most true, O son of Cal lias ; and the previous argu- PhiUbus. 
ment showed that if we are not able to tell the kinds of socrates, 
everythîng that has unity, likeness, sameness, or their p^ L T E ^ USf 
opposites, none of us will be of the smallest use in any 
enquiry. 

Pro. That seems to be very near the truth, Socrates. 
Happy would the wise man be if he knew ail things, and 
the next best thing for him is that he should know himself. 
Why do I say so at this moment ? I will tell you. You, 
Socrates, have granted us this opportunity of conversing 
with you, and are ready to assist us in determining what is 
the best of human goods. For when Philebus said that 
pleasure and delight and enjoyment and the like were the 
chief good, you answered — No, not those, but another class 
of goods ; and we are constantly reminding ourselves of 
what you said, and very properly, in order that we may not 
forget to examine and compare the two. And thèse goods, 
which in your opinion are to be designated as superior to 
pleasure, and are the true objects of pursuit, are mind and 
knowledge and understanding and art, and the like. There 
was a dispute about which were the best, and we playfully 
threatened that you should not be allowed to go home until 
the question was settled ; and you agreed, and placed your- 
self at our disposai. And now, as children say, what has 
been fairly given cannot be taken back ; cease then to fight 
against us in this way. 

Soc. In what way? 

20 Phi. Do not perplex us, and keep asking questions of us Philebus 

to which we have not as yet any sufficient answer to give \ ^J^^auT" 

let us not imagine that a gênerai puzzling of us ail is to be confess 

the end of our discussion, but if we are unable to answer, do f^™^^ 

1 • t 1 1 incapable 

you answer, as you have promised. Consider, then, whether of doing 
you will divide pleasure and knowledge according to their ||j|f refo ™ ey 
kinds ; or you may let the matter drop, if you are able and ask heip of 
willing to fînd some other mode of clearing up our con- Socrates. 
troversy. 

Soci If you say that, I have nothing to apprehend, for the 
words ' if you are willing ' dispel ail my fear ; and, moreover, 
a god seems to have recalled something to my mind. 

Phi. What is that? 
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Soc. I remember to have heard long ago certain discus- 
sions about pleasure and wisdom, whether awake or in a 
dream I cannot tell ; they were to the effect that neither the 
one nor the other of them was the good, but some third 
thing, which was différent from them, and better than either. 
If this be clearly established, then pleasure will lose the 
victory, for the good will cease to be identified with her : — 
Am I not right ? 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And there will cease to be any need of distinguishing 
the kinds of pleasures, as I am inclined to think, but this will 
appear more clearly as we proceed. 

Pro. Capital, Socrates ; pray go on as you propose. 

Soc. But, let us first agrée on some little points, 

Pro, What are they ? 

Soc. Is the good perfect or imperfect ? 

Pro. The most perfect, Socrates, of ail things. 

Soc. And is the good sufficient ? 

Pro. Yes, certainly, and in a degree surpassing ail other 
things. 

Soc. And no one can deny that ail percipient beings désire 
and hunt after good, and are eager to catch and have the 
good about them, and care not for the attainment of anything 
which is not accompanied by good. 

Pro. That is undeniable. 

Soc. Now let us part oflf the life of pleasure from the life 
of wisdom, and pass them in review. 
Pro. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Let there be no wisdom in the life of pleasure, nor 
any pleasure in the life of wisdom, for if either of them is the 
chief good, it cannot be supposed to want anything, but if 
either is shown to want anything, then it cannot really be 
the chief good. 

Pro. Impossible. 21 
Soc. And will you help us to test thèse two lives ? 
Pro. Certainly. 
Soc. Then answer. 
Pro. Ask. 

Soc. Would you choose, Protarchus, to live ail your life 
long in the enjoyment of the greatest pleasures ? 
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Pro. Certainly I should. PhiUbus. 
Soc. Would you consider that there was still anything socrates, 
wanting to you if you had perfect pleasure? protarchus. 
Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. Reflect ; would you not want wisdom and intelligence 
and forethought, and similar qualities? would you not at any 
rate want sight ? 

Pro. Why should I ? Having pleasure I should have 
ail things. 

Soc. Living thus, you would always throughout your life 
enjoy the greatest pleasures ? 
Pro. I should. 

Soc. But if you had neither mind, nor memory, nor know- Pleasure 

ledge, nor true opinion, you would in the first place be ^ iûï °^ t 

1 • i_ 1 1 , t knowledge 

utterly ignorant of whether you were pleased or not, because i s pleasure 

you would be entirely devoid of intelligence. of which 

r> r+ • 1 weareun- 

Pro. Certainly. conscious, 
Soc. And similarîy, if you had no memory you would not — the life ° f 
recollect that you had ever been pleased, nor would the anoysler - 
slightest recollection of the pleasure which you feel at 
any moment remain with you ; and if you had no true 
opinion you would not think that you were pleased when 
you were; and if you had no power of calculation you 
would not be able to calculate on future pleasure, and 
your life would be the life, not of a man, but of an oyster 
or 'pulmo marinus/ Could this be otherwise ? 
Pro. No. 

Soc. But is such a life eligible ? 

Pro. I cannot answer you, Socrates; the argument has 
taken away from me the power of speech. 

Soc. We must keep up our spirits ; — let us now take the 
life of mind and examine it in turn. 

Pro. And what is this life of mind ? 

Soc. I want to know whether any one of us would consent And know- 
to live, having wisdom and mind and knowledge and memory ^j^ t 
of ail things, but having no sensé of pleasure or pain, and pleasure, is 
wholly unaffected by thèse and the like feelings ? désirable"' 

Pro. Neither life, Socrates, appears eligible to me, nor 
is likely, as I should imagine, to be chosen by any one else. 
22 Soc. What would you say, Protarchus, to both of thèse 
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Philebus. in one, or to one that was made out of the union of the 

Sockates, * wo ? 

Pfotarchus, Pro. Out of the union, that is, of pleasure with mind and 

Ph ™ wisdom? 

Soc. Y es, that is the life which 1 mean. 

The mixed p r0m There can be no différence of opinion ; not some but 

pleasure *^ would surely choose this third rather than either of the 

and wisdom other two, and in addition to them. 

preferred Soc* ^ ut ^° y ou see ^ e conséquence ? 

Pro. To be sure I do. The conséquence is, that two 
out of the three lives which have been proposed are neither 
sufficient nor eligible for man or for animal. 

Soc. Then now there can be no doubt that neither of 
them has the good, for the one which had would certainly 
have been sufficient and perfect and eligible for every living 
créature or thing that was able to live such a life ; and if 
any of us had chosen any other, he would have chosen 
contrary to the nature of the truly eligible, and not of his 
own free will, but either through ignorance or from some 
unhappy necessity. 

Pro. Certainly that seems to be true. 

« And so Soc. And now have I not sufficiently shown that Philebus' 

^easure, g 0( jdess i s no t to be regarded as identical with the good ? 

Socrates, Phi. Neither is your 'mind ' the good, Socrates, for that 

same°with e ^e °P en to tne same objections. 

the good.'— Soc. Perhaps, Philebus, you may be right in saying so of 
Jfnd ? our my ' mind ' ; but of the true, which is also the divine mind, 
rejoins far otherwise. However, I will not at présent claim the 
•Nofmy *~ ** rst P^ ace *° r mm d as against the mixed life ; but we must 
mind, cer- corne to some understanding about the second place. For 
ti^^ne ^ 0U m *S nt affirm pleasure and I mind to be the cause of 
Yes. And the mixed life ; and in that case although neither of them 
I might would be the good, one of them might be imagined to be 
theexcei- tne cause of the good. And I might proceed further to 
lenceofthe argue in opposition to Philebus, that the élément which 
is due^ makes this mixed life eligible and good, is more akin and 
rather to more similar to mind than to pleasure» And if this is true, 
than^ pleasure cannot be truly said to share either in the first 
pleasure/ or second place, and does not, if I may trust my own mind, 
attain even to the third. 
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Pro. Truly, Socrates, pleasure appears to me to have had Phileims. 
23 a fall ; in fighting for the palm, she has been smitten by sortes, 
the argument, and is laid low. I must say that mind would p*otarchus. 
have fallen too, and may therefore be thought to show 
discrétion in not putting forward a similar claim. And if 
pleasure were deprived not only of the first but of the 
second place, she would be terribly damaged in the eyes 
of her admirers, for not even to them would she still appear 
as fair as before. 

Soc. Well, but had we not better leave her now, and 
not pain her by applying the crucial test, and finally 
detecting her? 

Pro. Nonsense, Socrates. 

Soc. Why? because I said that we had better not pain 
pleasure, which is an impossibility ? 

Pro. Yes, and more than that, because you do not seem 
to be aware that none of us will let you go home until you 
have finished the argument. 

Soc. Heavens! Protarchus, that will be a tedious business, insupport- 
and just at présent not at ail an easy one. For in going "J^^ 
to war in the cause of mind, who is aspiring to the second m ind to the 
prize, I ought to have weapons of another make from those 
which I used before ; some, however, of the old ones may SO me*new 
do acain. And must I then finish the argument ? weapons 

will be re- 

PrO. Of COUrse yOU must. quired. 

Soc. Let us be very careful in laying the foundation. 
Pro. What do you mean ? 

Soc. Let us divide ail existing things into two, or rather, Ail things 

if you do not object, into three classes. divfded 

Pro. Upon what principle would you make the division ? into three 

Soc. Let us take some of our newly-found notions. classés- 

Pro. Which of them ? (1) the 
Soc. Were we not saying that God revealed a finite élément in _ 

of existence, and also an infinité ? finite, 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Let us assume thèse two principles, and also a third, the lwo 

which is compounded out of them; but I fear that I am and^ 

ridiculously clumsy at thèse processes of division and -Jm,^ 

enumeration. tDe union. 

Pro. What do you mean, my good friend ? 
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The infinité which partakes of more and less. 



PhiUbus. Soc. I say that a fourth class is still wanted. 
SoclATBS, Pro. What wili that be ? 

protaechus. Find the cause of the third or compound, and add 

this as a fourth class to the three others. 

Pro. And would you like to have a fifth class or cause of 
resolution as well as a cause of composition ? 

Soc. Not, I think, at présent ; but if I want a fifth at some 
future time you shall allow me to have it. 

Pro, Certainly. 

Soc. Let us begin with the first three ; and as we find 
two out of the three greatly divided and dispersed, let us 
endeavour to reunite them, and see how in each of them 
there is a one and many. 

Pro. If you would explain to me a little more about them, 24 
perhaps I might be able to follow you. 

Soc. Well, the two classes are the samè which I mentioned 
before, one the finite, and the other the infinité ; I will first 
show that the infinité is in a certain sensé many, and the 
finite may be hereafter discussed. 

Pro. I agrée. 

The class Soc. And now consider well; for the question to which 
infinité * invite your attention is diffîcult and controverted. When 
contains ail you speak of hotter and colder, can you conceive any limit 
tfaingsmto - m t h ose qualities ? Does not the more and less, which 

which the _ „ . % . . . , , _ 

more and dwells in their very nature, prevent their having any end ? 
the less f or if they had an end, the more and less would themselves 

enter; for , , 

tbe more have an end. 

and the p r<)% That is most true. 

witoout Soc. Ever, as we say, into the hotter and the colder there 
limit and enters a more and a less. 
measure ' Pro. Yes. 

Soc. Then, says the argument, there is never any end 
of them, and being endless they must also be infinité. 
Pro. Yes, Socrates, that is exceedingly true. 
Soc. Yes, my dear Protarchus, and your answer reminds 
me that such an expression as 'exceedingly/ which you 
have just uttered, and also the term 'gently/ have the same 
significance as more or less ; for whenever they occur they 
do not allow of the existence of quantity— they are always 
introducing degrees into actions, instituting a coroparison 
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of a more or a less excessive or a more or a less gentle, PhiUbvs. 
and at each création of more or less, quantity disappears. socrates, 
For, as I was just now saying, if quantity and measure did Pbotarchus - 
not disappear, but were allowed to intrude in the sphère 
of more and less and the other comparatives, thèse last 
would be driven out of their own domain. When definite 
quantity is once admitted, there can be no longer a ' hotter * 
or a ' colder 1 (for thèse are always progressing, and are 
never in one stay) ; but definite quantity is at rest, and 
has ceased to progress. Which proves that comparatives, 
such as the hotter and the colder, are to be ranked in the 
class of the infinité. 

Pro. Your remark certainly has the look of truth, Socrates ; 
but thèse subjects, as you were saying, are difificult to follow 
at first. I think, however, that if I could hear the argument 
repeated by you once or twice, there would be a substantial 
agreement between us. 

Soc. Yes, and I will try to meet your wish ; but, as I 
would rathef not waste time in the enumeration of endless 
particulars, let me know whether I may not assume as a note 
of the infinité — 
25 Pro. What? 

Soc. I want to know whether such things as appear to 
us to admit of more or less, or are denoted by the words 
'exceedingly,' 'gentry/ 'extremely/ and the like, may not 
be referred to the class of the infinité, which is their unity, 
for, as was asserted in the previous argument, ail things 
that were divided and dispersed should be brought together, 
and have the mark or seal of some one nature, if possible, 
set upon them— do you remember ? 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And ail things which do not admit of more or less, But ail 
but admit their opposites, that is to say, first of ail, equality, 
and the equal, or again, the double, or any other ratio of admit of 
number and measure— ail thèse may, I think, be rightly ^^ and 
reckoned by us in the class of the limited or finite ; what do measure, 

Pro. Excellent, Socrates. ofthe 
Soc. And now what nature shall we ascribe to the third or finite » 
compound kind ? 
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Pro. You, I think, will have to tell me that. 

Soc. Rather God will tell you, if there be any God who 
will listen to my prayers. 

Pro. OfFer up a prayer, then, and think. 

Soc. I am thinking, Protarchus, and I believe that some 
God has befriended us. 

Pro. What do you mean, and what proof have you to offer 
of what you are saying ? 

Soc. I will tell you, and do you listen to my words. 

Pro. Proceed. 

Soc. Were we not speaking just now of hotter and colder ? 
Pro. True- 
Soc. Add to them drier, wetter, more, less, swifter, slower, 

greater, smaller, and ail that in the preceding argument we 

placed under the unity of more and less. 
Pro. In the class of the infinité, you mean ? 
Soc. Yes ; and now mingle this with the other. 
Pro. What is the other ? 

Soc. The class of the finite which we ought to have brought 
together as we did the infinité ; but, perhaps, it will corne to 
the same thing if we do so now ;— when the two are combined, 
a third will appear. 

Pro. What do you mean by the class of the finite ? 

Soc. The class of the equal and the double, and any class 
which puts an end to différence and opposition, and by 
introducing number créâtes harmony and proportion among 
the différent éléments. 

Pro. I understand; you seem tb me to mean that the 
various opposites, when you mingle with them the class 
of the finite, take certain forms. 

Soc. Yes, that is my meaning. 

Pro. Proceed. 

Soc. Does not the right participation in the finite give 
health — in disease, for instance ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And whereas the high and low, the swift and thea6 
slow ane infinité or unlimited, does not the addition of the 
principles aforesaid introduce a limit, and perfect the whole 
frame of music ? 

Pro. Yes, certainly. 
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Soc. Or, again, when cold and heat prevaiî, does not the PkiUbus. 
introduction of them take away excess and indefiniteness, S OCRATES, 
and infuse modération and harmony ? Protaechu* 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And from a like admixture of the finite and infinité 
corne the seasons, and alî the delights of life ? 
Pro. Most true. 

Soc. I omit ten thousand other things, such as beauty and 
health and strength, and the many beauties and high per- 
fections of the soul : O my beautiful Philebus, the goddess, 
methinks, seeing the uni versai wantonness and wickedness 
of ail things, and that there was in them no limit to pleasures 
and self- indulgence, devised the limit of law and order, 
whereby, as you say, Philebus, she torments, or as I 
maintain, delivers the souL — What think you, Protarchus ? 

Pro. Her ways are much to my mind, Socrates. 

Soc. You will observe that I have spoken of three 
classes ? 

Pro. Yes, I think that I understand you : you mean to say 
that the infinité is one class, and that the finite is a second 
class of existences ; but what you would make the third I am 
not so certain. 

Soc. That is because the amazing variety of the third class The third 
is too much for you, my dear friend ; but there was not this Sna^ng 
difficulty with the infinité, which also comprehended many variety of 
classes, for ail of them were sealed with the note of more f 0 ™-*»* 

' is therefore 

and less, and therefore appeared one. more diffi- 

Pro. True. cuittocon- 

ceive than 

Soc. And the finite or limit had not many divisions, and thetwofirst 
we readily acknowledged it to be by nature one ? classes. 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. Yes, indeed ; and when I speak of the third class, 
understand me to mean any offspring of thèse, being a birth 
into true being, effected by the measure which the limit 
introduces. 

Pro. I understand. 

Soc. Still there was, as we said, a fourth class to be investi- The fourth 

class is the 

gated, and you must assist in the investigation; for does not cause of the 
everything which cornes into being, of necessity corne into ™™°* d 
being through a cause? infinité. 
VOL. IV. Q q 
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Pro. Yes, certainly ; for how can there be anything which 
has no cause ? 

Soc. And is not the agent the same as the cause in ail except 
name ; the agent and the cause may be rightly called one ? 

Pro, Very true. 27 

Soc. And the same may be said of the patient, or effect ; 
we shall find that they too differ, as I was saying, only in 
name — shall we not ? 

Pro. We shall. 

Soc. The agent or cause always naturally leads, and the 
patient or effect naturally follows it ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Then the cause and what is subordinate to it in génér- 
ation are not the same, but différent ? 
Pro. True. 

Soc. Did not the things which were generated, and the 
things out of which they were generated, furnish ail the 
three classes? 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And the creator or cause of them has been satisfac- 
torily proven to be distinct from them, — and may therefore 
be called a fourth principle ? 

Pro. So let us call it. 

Soc. Quite right ; but now, having distinguished the four, I 
think that we had better refresh our memories by recapitu- 
lating each of them in order. 

Pro. By ail means. 

Soc. Then the first I wili call the infinité or unlimited, and 
the second the finite or limited ; then follows the third, an 
essence compound and generated ; and I do not think that I 
shall be far wrong in speaking of the cause of mixture and 
génération as the fourth. 

Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. And now what is the next question, and how came we 
hither? Were we not enquiring whether the second place 
belonged to pleasure or wisdom ? 

Pro. We were. 

Soc. And now, having determined thèse points, shall we 
not be better able to décide about the first and second place, 
which was the original subject of dispute? 
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Pro. I dare say. Pkiîebus. 
Soc. We said, if you remember, that the mixed life of Socrates, 
pleasure and wisdom was the conqueror — did we not ? phoebu^ 9 ' 

Pro * True - toZT 

Soc. And we see what is the place and nature of this life thh-d 
and to what class it is to be assigned ? beiongs 

& ihe mixed 

Pro. Beyond a doubt. life of 

Soc. This is evidently comprehended in the third or mixed £^ urc 
class ; which is not composed of any two particular in- wisdom, 
gredients, but of ail the éléments of infinity, bound down by 
the finite, and may therefore be truîy said to comprehend the 
conqueror life. 
Pro. Most true. 

Soc. And what shaîl we say, Philebus, of your life which Pleasure 
is ail sweetness ; and in which of the aforesaid classes is that ^iong 
to be placed ? Perhaps you will allow me to ask you a ques- to the first 
tion before you answer ? class * 

Phi. Let me hear. 

Soc. Have pleasure and pain a limit, or do they belong to 
the class which admits of more and less ? 

Phi. They belong to the class which admits of • more, 
Socrates ; for pleasure would not be perfectly good if she 
were not infinité in quantity and degree. 
28 Soc. Nor would pain, Philebus, be perfectly evil. And 
therefore the infinité cannot be that élément which imparts 
to pleasure some degree of good. But now — admitting, if you To which 
like, that pleasure is of the nature of the infinité— in which £°^ n ™J nd 
of the aforesaid classes, O Protarchus ànd Philebus, can we 
without irrévérence place wisdom and knowledge and mind ? 
And let us be careful, for I think that the danger will be very 
serious if we err on this point. 

Phi. You raagnify, Socrates, the importance of your favourite 
god. 

Soc. And you, my friend, are also magnifying your 
favourite goddess; but still I must beg you to answer the 
question. 

Pro. Socrates is quite right, Philebus, and we must submit 
to him. 

Phi. And did not you, Protarchus, propose to answer in 
my place ? 

q q 2 
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PhiUbus. Pro. Certainly I did ; but I am now in a great strait, and 
Socratm, I must entreat you, Socrates, to be our spokesman, and then 
p£m™ V *' we sna ^ not sa y an y fc hi n g wrong or disrespectful of your 
favourite. 

Soc. I must obey you, Protarchus ; nor is the task which 
you impose a difficult one ; but did I really, as Philebus 
implies, disconcert you with my playful solemnity, when I 
asked the question to what class mind and knowledge 
belong? 

Pro. You did, indeed, Socrates. 
To the Soc. Yet the answer is easy, since ail philosophers assert 

a^phUo- w * tn one vo ^ ce tnat mmc * is the king of heaven and earth — in 
sophers reality they are magnifying themselves. And perhaps they 

But they are ri & ht But sti11 1 should like to consider the class of 

are in- mind, if you do not object, a little more fully. 

terested pfc Take your own course, Socrates, and never mind 

witnesses, * . 

and there- length ; we shall not tire of you. 

proons 1 "* ^ 0C * ^ er y g° 0< * > ^ et us begin then, Protarchus, by asking 
needed. a question. 

Pro. What question ? 
First, we Soc. Whether ail this which they call the universe is left to 
the wo^? is tne guidance of unreason and chance medley, or, on the con- 
govemed trary, as our fathers h ave declared, ordered and governed by 
and^nof by a marve ^ ous intelligence and wisdom. 

chance. Pro. Wide asunder are the two assertions, illustrious 

Socrates, for that which you were just now saying to me 
appears to be blasphemy ; but the other assertion, that mind 
orders ail things, is worthy of the aspect of the world, and of 
the sun, and of the moon, and of the stars and of the whole 
circle of the heavens ; and never will I say or think other- 
wise. 

Soc. Shall we then 1 agrée with them of old time in main- 
taining 1 this doctrine, — not merely reasserting the notions 
of others, without risk to ourselves, — but shall we share in 29 
the danger, and take our part of the reproach which will 
await us, when an ingenious individual déclares that ail is 
disorder ? 

Pro. That would certainly be my wish. 

1 Or, 1 maintain in accordance with our previous statements but cf. supra 
28 D r and infra 30 D. 
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Soc. Then now please to consider the next stage of the PMUbus. 
argument. Socrates. 

Pro. Let me hear. prota«crm. 

Soc. We see that the éléments which enter into the nature Next, our 

of the bodies of ail animais, fire, water, air, and, as the storm- dcp^dent 

tossed sailor cries, 'land ' [i.e. earth], reappear in the constitu- on the 

tionoftheworld. î^l^ 

universe, 

Pro. The proverb may be applied to us ; for truly the storm whence tbe 
gathers over us, and we are at our wit's end. éléments, 

° 1 which com- 

Soc. There is something to be remarked about each of pose them, 

thèse éléments. m derived. 

Pro. What is it ? 

Soc. Only a small fraction of any one of them exists in us, 
and that of a mean sort, and not in any way pure, or having 
any power worthy of its nature. One instance will prove this 
of ail of them ; there is fire within us, and in the universe. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And is not our fire small and weak and mean ? But 
the fire in the universe is wonderful in quantity and beauty, 
and in every power that fire has. 

Pro. Most true* 

Soc. And is the fire in the universe nourished and gener- 
ated and ruled by the fire in us, or is the fire in you and me, 
and in other animais, dépendent on the universal fire ? 

Pro. That is a question which does not deserve an answer. 

Soc. Right ; and you would say the same, if I am not mis- 
taken, of the earth which is in animais and the earth which is 
in the universe, and you would give a similar reply about ail 
the other éléments ? 

Pro. Why, how could any man who gave any other be 
deemed in his sensés? 

Soc. I do not think that he could — but now go on to the 
next step. When we saw those éléments of which we have 
been speaking gathered up in one, did we not call them a 
body? 

Pro.. We did. 

Soc. And the same may be said of the cosmos, whkh for 
the same reason may be considered to be a body, because 
made up of the same éléments. 

Pro. Very true. 
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PhiUbus. Soc. But is our body nourished wholîy by this body, or is 
SOC RATES, this body nourished by our body, thence deriving and having 
Protarchus. t h e qualities of which we were just now speaking ? 

Pro. That again, Socrates, is a question which does not 
deserve to be asked. 

Soc. Well, tell me, is this question worth asking ? 30 
Pro. What question ? 
And, Soc. May our body be said to have a soul ? 

ÏÏS* Pro. Clearly. 

anaiogy, Soc. And whence cornes that soul, my dear Protarchus, 
TODciudc unless the body of the universe, which contains éléments 
that our like those in our bodies but in every way fairer, had also a 
soûls and sou j «> ç an ^htre be another source ? 

nunds corne _ , , 

from the Pro. Clearly, Socrates, that xs the only source. 
mfad°of ^ 0C ' ^ky> ^ es ' Protarchus ; for surely we cannot imagine 
the Uni- that of the four classes, the finite, the infinité, the composition 
verse, 0 f the two, and the cause, the fourth, which enters into ail 
things, giving to our bodies soûls, and the art of self-manage- 
ment, and of healing disease, and operating in other ways 
to heal and organize, having too ail the attributes of wisdom ; 
— we cannot, I say, imagine that whereas the self-same élé- 
ments exist, both in the entire heaven and in great provinces 
of the heaven, only fairer and purer, this last should not also 
in that higher sphère have designed the noblest and fairest 
things ? 

Pro. Such a supposition is quite unreasonable. 
which is the Soc. Then if this be denied, should we not be wise in 
adopting the other view and maintaining that there is in the 
universe a mighty infinité and an adéquate limit, of which we 
have often spoken, as well as a presiding cause of no mean 
power, which orders and arranges years and seasons and 
months, and may be justly called wisdom and mind ? 
Pro. Most justly» 

Soc. And wisdom and mind cannot exist without soul ? 
Pro. Certain ly not. 

Soc. And in the divine nature of Zeus would you not say 
that there is the soul and mind of a king, because there is in 
him the power of the cause ? And other gods have other 
attributes, by which they are pleased to be called, 
Pro. Very true. 
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Soc. Do not then suppose that thèse words are rashly PhiUhus, 
spoken by us, O Protarchus, for they are in harmony with socjutes, 
the testimony of those who said of old time that raind rules p *° TA,lc « us - 
the universe. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And they furnish an answer to my enquiry (cp. 28 A) ; Thus mind 
for they imply that mind is the parent of that class of the four 
which we called the cause of ail ; and I think that you now the founh 
have my answer. °[ causaI 

class. 

Pro. I have indeed, and yet I did not observe that you had 
answered. 

Soc. A jest is sometimes refreshing, Protarchus, when it 
interrupts earnest. 
3 1 Pro. Very true. 

Soc. I think, friend, that we have now pretty clearly set 
forth the class to which mind belongs and what is the power 
of mind. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And the class to which pleasure belongs has also been 
long ago discovered ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And let us remember, too, of both of them, (1) that 
mind was akin to the cause and of this family; and (2) that 
pleasure is infinité and belongs to the class which neither 
has, nor ever will have in itself, a beginning, middle, or end 
of its own. 

Pro. I shall be sure to remember. 

Soc. We must next examine what is their place and under How do 
what conditions they are generated. And we will begin with J*J£J^ 
pleasure, since her class was first examined ; and yet pleasure originale? 
cannot be rightly tested apart from pain. 

Pro. If this is the road, let us take it. 

Soc. I wonder whether you would agrée with me about the 
origin of pleasure and pain. 

Pro. What do you mean ? 

Soc. I mean to say that their natural seat is in the mixed 
class. 

Pro. And would you tell me again, sweet Socrates, which 
of the aforesaid classes is the mixed one ? 
Soc. I will, my fine fellow, to the best of my ability. 
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PkUebus, Pro. Very good. 

Socïatïs, Soc. Let us then understand the mixed class to be that 
Pwrrxaaius. which we placed third in the list of four. 

Pro. That which followed the infinité and the finite ; and 

in which you ranked health, and, if I am not mistaken, har- 

mony. 

Soc. Capital; and now will you please to give me your 
best attention ? 

Pro. Proceed ; I am attending. 
In thcbody Soc. I say that when the harmony in animais is dissolved, 
Jjj^J^** there is also a dissolution of nature and a génération of pain, 
the restor- Pro. That is very probable. 



Soc. And the restoration of harmony and return to nature 



ation and 
dissolution 

of the is the source of pleasure, if I may be allowed to speak in the 
finite M»d° f k west an< * snortes t words about matters of the greatest 
infinité. moment. 

Pro. I believe that you are right, Socrates ; but will you 
try to be a little plainer ? 

Soc. Do not obvious and every-day phenomena furnish the 
simplest illustration ? 

Pro. What phenomena do you mean ? 

Soc. Hunger, for example, is a dissolution and a pain. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. Whereas eating is a replenishment and a pleasure ? 

Pro. Yes. 32 

Soc. Thirst again is a destruction and a pain, but the 
effect of moisture replenishing the dry place is a pleasure : 
once more, the unnatural séparation and dissolution caused 
by heat is painful, and the natural restoration and réfrigéra- 
tion is pleasant. 

Pro. Verytrue. 

Soc. And the unnatural freezing of the, moisture in an 
animal is pain, and the natural process of resolution and 
return of the éléments to their original state is pleasure. 
And would not the gênerai proposition seem to you to hold, 
that the destroying of the natural union of the finite and 
infinité, which, as I was observing before, make up the class 
of living beings, is pain, and that the process of return of ail 
things to their own nature is pleasure? 

Pro. Granted ; what you say has a gênerai truth. 
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Soc. H ère then is one kind of pleasures and pains origin- PkiUbm. 
ating severally in the two processes which we have de- socratm, 
scribed ? Ptotarchu* 

Pro. Good. 

Soc. Let us next assume that in the soul herself there is an in the soul 
antécédent hope of pleasure which is sweet and refreshing, 
and an expectation of pain, fearful and anxious. and pains 

Pro. Yes; this is another class of pleasures and pains, of ex Pe«- 
which is of the soul only, apart from the body, and is pro- sponding 
duced by expectation. to lhcse - 

Soc. Right ; for in the analysis of thèse, pure, as I suppose 
them to be, the pleasures being unalloyed with pain and the 
pains with pleasure, methinks that we shall see clearly 
whether the whole class of pleasure is to be desired, or 
whether this quality of entire desirableness is not rather to 
be attributed to another of the classes which have been 
mentioned; and whether pleasure and pain, like heat and 
cold, and other things of the same kind, are not sometimes to 
be desired and sometimes not to be desired, as being not in 
themselves good, but only sometimes and in some instances 
admitting of the nature of good. 

Pro. You say most truly that this is the track which the 
investigation should pursue. 

Soc. Well, then, assuming that pain ensues on the disso- But bestdes 
lution, and pleasure on the restoration of the harmony, let us 
now ask what will be the condition of animated beings who a tfon, there 
are neither in process of restoration nor of dissolution. And ^J^J^ 
mind what you say : I ask whether any animal who is in that body> 
condition can possibly have any feeling of pleasure or pain, 
great or small ? 

Pro. Certainly not. 
33 Soc. Then hère we have a third state, over and above that 
of pleasure and of pain ? 

Pro. Verytrue. 

Soc. And do not forget that there is such a state ; it will 
make a great différence in our judgment of pleasure, whether 
we remember this or not And I should like to say a few 
words about it 

Pro. What have you to say? inwbich.if 
Soc. Why, you know that if a man chooses the life of he pleases, 
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wisdom, there is no reason why he should not live in this 
neutral state. 

Pro. You mean that he may live neither rejoicing nor 
sorrowing ? 

Soc. Yes ; and if I remember rightly, when the lives were 
compared, no degree of pleasure, whether great or small, was 
thought to be necessary to him who chose the life of thought 
and wisdom. 

Pro. Yes, certainly, we said so. 

Soc. Then he will live without pleasure ; and who knows 
whether this may not be the most divine of ail lives ? 

Pro. If so, the gods, at any rate, cannot be supposed to 
have either joy or sorrow. 

Soc. Certainly not — there would be a great impropriety 
in the assumption of either alternative. But whether the 
gods are or are not indiffèrent to pleasure is a point which 
may be considered hereafter if in any way relevant to the 
argument, and whatever is the conclusion we will place it to 
the account of mind in her contest for the second place, 
should she have to resign the first. 

Pro. Just so. 

Soc. The other class of pleasures, which as we were 
saying is purely mental, is entirely derived from memory. 
Pro. What do you mean ? 

Soc. I must first of ail analyze memory, or rather per- 
ception which is prior to memory, if the subject of our 
discussion is ever to be properly cleared up. 

Pro. How will you proceed ? 

Soc. Let us imagine affections of the body which are 
extinguished before they reach the soul, and leave her 
unaffected ; and again, other affections which vibrate through 
both soul and body, and impart a shock to both and to each 
of them. 

Pro. Granted. 

Soc. And the soul may be truly said to be oblivious of the 
first but not of the second ? 
Pro. Quite true. 

Soc. When I say oblivious, do not suppose that I mean 
forgetfulness in a literal sensé ; for forgetfulness is the exit of 
memory, which in this case has not yet entered ; and to 
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speak of the loss of that which is not yet in existence, and Phtiebus. 
never has been, is a contradiction ; do you see ? Socmm», 
Pro. Yes. p»otarchus. 

Soc. Then just be so good as to change the terms. 

Pro. How shall I change them ? 
34 Soc. Instead of the oblivion of the soul, when you are 
describing the state in which she is unaffected by the shocks 
of the body, say unconsciousness. 

Pro. I see. 

Soc. And the union or communion of soul and body in one 
feeling and motion would be properly called consciousness ? 
Pro. Most true. 

Soc. Then now we know the meaning of the word ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And memory may, I think, be rightly described as Memory 
the préservation of consciousness ? is the 

r> tï- i préserva- 
Pro. Right. tionof 

Soc. But do we not distinguish memory from recollection ? conscious 

r> y . . « affections ; 

Pro. I think SO. recollection 

Soc. And do we not mean by recollection the power which » lhe 
the soul has of recovering, when by herself, some feeling oîtbem! 
which she experienced when in company w'th the body? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And when she recovers of herself the lost recollection 
of some consciousness or knowledge, the recovery is termed 
recollection and réminiscence ? 

Pro. Very true. 

Soc. There is a reason why I say ail this. 
Pro. Whatisit? 

Soc. I want to attain the plainest possible notion of Thèse pre- 
pleasure and désire, as they exist in the mind only, apart 
from the body; and the previous analysis helps to show the w ni heip 
nature of both. 115 t0 , un u der - 

stand the 

Pro. Then now, Socrates, let us proceed to the next point, nature of 
Soc. There are certainly many things to be considered in ^^ irç 

discussing the génération and whole complexion of pleasure. 

At the outset we must détermine the nature and seat of 

désire. 

Pro. Ay; let us enquire into that, for we shall lose 
nothing. 
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PhiUbus. Soc. Nay, Protarchus, we shall surely lose the puzzle if we 
sockates, find the answer. 

P»OTA«CHUS. p rQm A fair retort . us proCee( J. 

What is Soc. Did we not place hunger, thirst, and the Iike, in the 
T^iewish class of desires ? 
forre- Pro. Certainly. 

ment 811 ^ 0Cm ^ et tne ^ are ver ^ différent; what common 

nature have we in view when we call them by a single 
name ? 

Pro. By heavens, Socrates, that is a question which is not 
easily answered ; but it must be answered. 
Soc. Then let us go back to our examples. 
Pro. Where shall we begin ? 

Soc. Do we mean anything when we say 'a man thirsts ' ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc . We mean to say that he ' is empty ' ? 

Pro. Of course. 

Soc. And is not thirst désire ? 

Pro. Yes, of drink. 

Soc. Would you say of drink, or of replenishment with 35 
drink? 

Pro. I should say, of replenishment with drink. 

Soc. Then he who is empty desires, as would appear, the 
opposite of what he expériences ; for he is empty and desires 
to be full ? 

Pro. Clearly so. 

But how Soc. But how can a man who is empty for the first time, 
^en fire?' attam either by perception or memory to any appréhension 
empty. of replenishment, of which he has no présent or past ex- 
des j re . ^ perience? 
ment of Pro. Impossible. 

h«no h <a- ^ 0C ' ^ ^ et ^ e wno désires, sure ty desires something? 
perience? Pro. Of course. 

Yethedœs He does not désire that which he expériences, for he 

derfrcit, expériences thirst, and thirst is emptiness; but he desires 
replenishment ? 
Pro. True. 

Soc. Then there must be something in the thirsty man 
which in some way apprehends replenishment ? 
Pro. There must 
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Soc. And that cannot be the body, for the body is supposed Philebus. 
to be emptred ? Soœat**, 
Pro. Yes. photarchu». 

Soc. The only remaining alternative is that the soul appre- ^ r h ^ 
hends the replenishment by the help of memory ; as is his body, 
obvious, for what other way can there be? but with 

_ . . his raind 

Pro. I cannot imagine any other. by the he ] p 

Soc. But do you see the conséquence ? of memory. 

Pro. What is it ? 

Soc. That there is no such thing as désire of the body. 
Pro. Whyso? 

Soc. Why, because the argument shows that the endeavour 
of every animal is to the reverse of his bodily state. 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And the impulse which leads him to the opposite of 
what he is experiencing proves that he has a memory of the 
opposite state. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And the argument, having proved that memory Themind, 
attracts us towards the objects of désire, proves also that ^'rf 0 ** 
the impulses and the desires and the moving principle in désire, 
every living being have their origin in the soul. 

Pro. Most true. 

Soc. The argument will not allow that our body either 
hungers or thirsts or has any similar expérience. 
Pro. Quite right. 

Soc. Let me make a further observation ; the argument 
appears to me to imply that there is a kind of life which 
consists in thèse affections. 

Pro. Of what affections, and of what kind of life, are you 
speaking ? 

Soc. I am speaking of being emptied and replenished, and 
of ail that relates to the préservation and destruction of 
living beings, as well as of the pain which is felt in one of 
thèse states and of the pleasure which succeeds to it. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And what would you say of the intermediate state ? There is 

. , . > ~ an inter- 

Pro. What do you mean by 'intermediate t médiate 

Soc. I mean when a person is in actual suffering and yet ^*^ h a 

remembers past pleasures which, if they would only return, £2^* 
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would relieve him ; but as yet he has them not. May we 
not say of him, -that he is in an intermediate state ? 36 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you say that he was wholly pained or wholly 
pleased ? 

Pro. Nay, I should say that he has two pains; in his 
body there is the actual expérience of pain, and in his soul 
longing and expectation. 

Soc. What do you mean, Protarchus, by the two pains? 
May not a man who is empty have at one time a sure hope 
of being filled, and at other times be quite in despair ? 

Pro. Very true. 

Soc. And has he not the pleasure of memory when he is 
hoping to be filled, and yet in that he is empty is he not at 
the same time in pain ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Then man and the other animais have at the same 
time both pleasure and pain ? 
Pro. I suppose so. 

Soc. But when a man is empty and has no hope of being 
filled, there will be the double expérience of pain. You 
observed this and inferred that the double expérience was 
the single case possible. 

Pro. Quite true, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall the enquiry into thèse states of feeling be made 
the occasion of raising a question ? 
Pro. What question ? 

Soc. Whether we ought to say that the pleasures and 
pains of which we are speaking are true or false ? or some 
true and some false ? 

Pro. But how, Socrates, can there be false pleasures and 
pains? 

Soc. And how, Protarchus, can there be true and false 
fears, or true and false expectations, or true and false 
opinions ? 

Pro. I grant that opinions may be true or false, but not 
pleasures. 

Soc. What do you mean ? I am afraid that we are raising 
a very serious enquiry* 
Pro. There I agrée. 
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Soc. And yet, my boy, for you are one of Philebus' boys Philebus. 
(cp. 16 A), the point to be considered, is, whether the enquiry socratks, 
is relevant to the argument. p*otarchus. 

Pro. Surely. 

Soc. No tedious and irrelevant discussion can be allowed ; 
what is said should be pertinent. 
Pro. Right. 

Soc. I am always wondering at the question which has 
now been raised. 
Pro. How so ? 

Soc. Do you deny that some pleasures are false, and others 
true? 

Pro. To be sure I do. 

Soc. Would you say that no one ever seemed to rejoice 
and yet did not rejoice, or seemed to feel pain and yet did 
not feel pain, sleeping or waking, mad or lunatic ? 

Pro. So we have always held, S oc rates. 
37 Soc. But were you right? Shall we enquire into the truth Socrates 
of your opinion ? proceeds to 

J r discuss the 

Pro. I think that We should. question. 

Soc. Let us then put into more précise terms the question 
which has arisen about pleasure and opinion. Is there such 
a thing as opinion ? 

Pro. Yes. 

• Soc. And such a thing as pleasure ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And an opinion must be of something? AH nlea- 

Pro. True. "^"f 

opinions, 

Soc. And a man must be pleased by something ? whether 
Pro. Quite correct. rightor 

^ wrong, are 

Soc. And whether the opinion be right or wrong, makes reai. 
no différence ; it will still be an opinion ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And he who is pleased, whether he is rightly pleased 
or not, will always have a real feeling of pleasure ? 
Pro. Yes ; that is also quite true. 

Soc. Then, how can opinion be both true and false, and 
pleasure true only, although pleasure and opinion are both 
equally real ? 

Pro. Yes ; that is the question. 
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Soc. You mean that opinion admits of truth and falsehood, 
and hence becomes not merely opinion, but opinion of a cer- 
tain quality; and this is what you think should be examined ? 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And further, even if we admit the existence of quali- 
fies in other objects, may not pleasure and pain be simple 
and devoid of quality? 

Pro. Clearly. 

Soc. But there is no difficulty in seeing that pleasure and 
pain as well as opinion have qualities, for they are great or 
small, and have various degrees of intensity ; as was indeed 
said long ago by us. 

Pro. Quite true. 

Soc. And if badness attaches to any of them, Protarchus, 
then we should speak of a bad opinion or of a bad pleasure? 
Pro. Quite true, Socrates. 

Soc. And if rightness attaches to any of them, should we 
not speak of a right opinion or right pleasure ; and in like 
manner of the reverse of rightness ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And if the thing opined be erroneous, might we not 
say that the opinion, being erroneous, is not right or rightly 
opined ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And if we see a pleasure or pain which errs in respect 
of its object, shall we call that right or good, or by any 
honourable name ? 

Pro. Not if the pleasure is mistaken ; how could we ? 

Soc. And surely pleasure often appears to accompany an 
opinion which is not true, but false ? 

Pro. Certainly it does ; and in that case, Socrates, as we 3 8 
were saying, the opinion is false, but no one could call the 
actual pleasure false. 

Soc. How eagerly, Protarchus, do you rush to the defence 
of pleasure ! 

Pro. Nay, Socrates, I only repeat what I hear. 

Soc. And is there no différence, my friend, between that 
pleasure which is associated with right opinion and know- 
ledge, and that which is often found in ail of us associated 
with falsehood and ignorance ? 
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Pro. There must be a very great différence between them. Phikbus. 
Soc. Then, now let us proceed to contemplate this dif- sonates, 
ference. 

Pro. Lead, and I wiîl follow. 
Soc. Well, then, my view is — 
Pro. Whatisit? 

Soc. We agrée— do we not?— that there is such a thing as 
false, and aîso such a thing as true opinion ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And pleasure and pain, as I was just now saying, 
are often conséquent upon thèse— upon true and false opinion, 
I mean. 

Pro. Very true. 

Soc. And do not opinion and the endeavour to form an Opinions 
opinion always spring from memory and perception ? s P rin s from 

Pro. Certainly. £dj£ 

Soc. Might we imagine the process to be something of this <*ption, 
nature ? 

Pro. Ofwhat nature ? 

Soc. An object may be often seen at a distance not very 
clearly, and the seer may want to détermine what it is which 
he sees. 

Pro. Very likely. 

Soc. Soon he begins to interrogate himself. 
Pro. In what manner? 

Soc. He asks himself— 'What is that which appears to be 
standing by the rock under the tree ? ' This is the question 
which he may be supposed to put to himself when he sees 
such an appearance. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. To which he may guess the right answer, saying as if 
in a whisper to himself—' It is a man.' 
Pro. Very good. 

Soc. Or again, he may be misled, and then he will say — 
' No, it is a figure made by the shepherds.' 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And if he has a companion, he repeats his thought to 
him in articulate sounds, and what was before an opinion, 
has now become a proposition. 

Pro. Certainly. 
vol. ïv. R r 
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Soc. But if he be walking alone when thèse thoughts occur 
to him, he may not unfrequently keep them in his mind for 
a considérable time. 

Pro. Very true. 

Soc. Well, now, I wonder whether you would agrée in my 
explanation of this phenomenon. 
Pro. What is your explanation ? 
Soc. I think that the soul at such times is like a book, 
Pro. How so? 

Soc. Memory and perception meet, and they and their 39 
attendant feelings seem to me almost to write down words in 
the soul, and when the inscribing feeling writes truly, then 

true opinion and true propositions which are the expressions 
of opinion, corne into our soûls — but when the scribe withîn 
us writes falsely, the resuit is false. 

Pro. I quite assent and agrée to your statement. 

Soc. I must bespeak your favour also for another artist, 
who is busy at the same time in the chambers of the 
soul. 

Pro. Who is he? 

Soc. The painter, who, after the scribe has done his work, 
draws images in the soul of the things which he has de- 
scribed. 

Pro. But when and how does he do this ? 

Soc. When a man, besides receiving from sight or some 
other sensé certain opinions or statements, sees in his mind 
the images of the subjects of them;— is not this a very 
common mental phenomenon ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And the images answering to true opinions and words 
are true, and to false opinions and words false ; are they not? 
Pro. They are. 

Soc. If we are right so far, there arises a further question. 
Pro. Whatisit? 

Soc. Whether we expérience the feeling of which I am 
speaking only in relation to the présent and the past, or in 
relation to the future also ? 
Pro. I should say in relation to ail times alike. 
Soc. Have not purely mental pleasures and pains been 
described already as in some cases anticipations of the bodily 
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ones ; from which we may infer that anticipatory pleasures PhiUbus. 
and pains have to do with the future ? Soc*ates, 

Pro. Most true. protakchus. 

Soc. And do ail those writings and paintings which, as we 
were saying a little while ago, are produced in us, relate to 
the past and présent only, and not to the future ? 

Pro. To the future, very much. Certainiy 

Soc. When you say 'Very much/ you mean to imply that ^Ythra 
ail thèse représentations are hopes about the future, and that they are 
mankind are filled with hopes in every stage of existence ? 

Pro. Exactly. 

Soc. Answer me another question. 
Pro. What question ? 

Soc. A just and pious and good man is the friend of the 
gods ; is he not ? 
Pro. Certainly he is. 

Soc. And the unjust and utterly bad man is the reverse ? 
40 Pro. True. 

Soc. And ail men, as we were saying just now, are always 
filled with hopes ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And thèse hopes, as they are termed, are propositions 
which exist in the minds of each of us ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And the fancies of hope are aiso pictured in us ; a 
man may often have a vision of a heap of gold, and pleasures 
ensuing, and in the picture there may be a likeness of himself 
mightily rejoicing over his good fortune. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And may we not say that the good, being friends of And the 
the gods, have generally true pictures presented to them, f^ n ^^ 
and the bad false pictures ? presented 

Pro. Certainly. 

J mmds by 

Soc. The bad, too, have pleasures painted in their fancy the gods, 
as well as the good; but I présume that they are false 

pleasures. pleasures 

Pro. They are. utL"*** 11 
Soc. The bad then commonly delight in false pleasures, fancies. 
and the good in true pleasures? 
Pro. Doubtless. 
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Soc. Then upon this view there are false pleasures in the 
soûls of men which are a ludicrous imitation of the true, and 
there are pains of a similar character ? 

Pro. There are. 

Soc. And did we not allow that a man who had an opinion 
at ail had a real opinion, but often about things which had no 
existence either in the past, présent, or future ? 

Pro. Quite true. 

Soc. And this was the source of false opinion and opining ; 
am I not right ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And must we not attribute to pleasure and pain a 
similar real but illusory character? 
Pro. How do you mean ? 

Soc. I mean to say that a man must be admitted to have 
real pleasure who is pleased with anything or anyhow ; and 
he may be pleased about things which neither have nor have 
ever had any real existence, and, more often than not, are 
never likely to exist. 

Pro. Yes, Socrates, that again is undeniable. 

Soc. And may not the same be said about fear and anger 
and the like ; are they not often false ? 

Pro. Quite so. 

Soc. And can opinions be good or bad except in as far as 
they are true or false ? 
Pro. In no other way. 

Soc. Nor can pleasures be conceived to be bad except in 41 
so far as they are false. 

Pro. Nay, Socrates, that is the very opposite of the truth ; 
for no one would call pleasures and pains bad because they 
are false, but by reason of some other great corruption to 
which they are liable. 

Soc. Well, of pleasures which are corrupt and caused by 
corruption we will hereafter speak, if we care to continue the 
enquiry; for the présent I would rather show by another 
argument that there are many false pleasures existing or 
coming into existence in us, because this may assist our 
final décision. 

Pro. Very true ; that is to say, if there are such pleasures. 
Soc. I think that there are, Protarchus; but this is an 
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opinion which should be well assured, and not rest upon PhiUbus. 
a mere assertion. s oc rates, 

Pro. Verygood. p*ota*chus. 

Soc. Then now, like wrestlers, let us approach and grasp 
this new argument. 
Pro. Proceed.. 

Soc. We were maintaining a little while since, that when Recapitu- 
desires, as they are termed, exist in us, then the body has laUon * 
separate feelings apart from the soul— do you remember ? 

Pro. Yes, I remember that you said so. 

Soc. And the soul was supposed to désire the opposite of 
the bodily state, while the body was the source of any 
pleasure or pain which was experienced. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. Then now you may infer what happens in such cases. 
Pro. What am I to infer ? 

Soc. That in such cases pleasures and pains corne simul- 
taneously; and there is a juxtaposition of the opposite 
sensations which correspond to them, as has been already 
shown. 

Pro. Clearly. 

Soc. And there is another point to which we have agreed. 
Pro. What is it? 

Soc. That pleasure and pain both admit of more and less, 
and that they are of the class of infinités. 
Pro. Certainly, we said so. 
Soc. But how can we rightly judge of them ? 
Pro. How can we ? 

Soc. Is it our intention to judge of their comparative im- 
portance and intensity, measuring pleasure against pain, and 
pain against pain, and pleasure against pleasure ? 

Pro. Yes, such is our intention, and we shall judge of them 
accordingly. 

42 Soc. Well, take the case of sight. Does not the nearness 
or distance of magnitudes obscure their true proportions, and 
make us opine falsely ; and do we not find the same illusion 
happening in the case of pleasures and pains ? 

Pro. Yes, Socrates, and in a degree far greater. 

Soc. Then what we are now saying is the opposite of what 
we were saying before. 
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Pro. What was that? 

Soc. Then the opinions were true and false, and infected 
the pleasures and pains with their own falsity. 
Pro. Very true. 

Soc. But now it is the pleasures which are said to be true 
and false because they are seen at various distances, and 
subjected to tx>mparison ; the pleasures appear to be greater 
and more véhément when placed side by side with the pains, 
and the pains when placed side by side with the pleasures. 

Pro. Certainly, and for the reason which you mention. 

Soc. And suppose you part off from pleasures and pains 
the élément which makes them appear to be greater or less 
than they really are : you will acknowledge that this élément 
is illusory, and you will never say that the corresponding 
excess or defect of pleasure or pain is real or true. 

Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. Next let us see whether in another direction we may 
not find pleasures and pains existing and appearing in living 
beings, which are still more false than thèse. 

Pro. What are they, and how shall we find them ? 

Soc. If I am not mistaken, I have often repeated that pains 
and aches and suffering and uneasiness of ail sorts arise out 
of a corruption of nature caused by concrétions, and dissolu- 
tions, and repletions, and évacuations, and also by growth 
and decay ? 

Pro. Yes, that has been often said. 

Soc. And we have also agreed that the restoration of the 
natural state is pleasure ? 
Pro. Right 

Soc. But now let us suppose an interval of time at which 
the body expériences none of thèse changes. 
Pro. When can that be, Socrates ? 

Soc. Your question, Protarchus, does not help the 
argument. 
Pro. Why not, Socrates ? 

Soc. Because it does not prevent me from repeating mine. 
Pro. And what was that ? 

Soc. Why, Protarchus, admitting that there is no such in- 
terval, I may ask what would be the necessary conséquence 
if there were ? 
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Pro. You mean, what would happen if the body were not PkiUbus. 
changed either for good or bad ? socrates, 

SoC. YeS. Protakchus. 

Pro. Why then, Socrates, I should suppose that there 
would be neither pleasure nor pain. 
\ Soc. Very good ; but still, if I am not mistaken, you do Such 
assert that we must always be experiencing one of them ; that m 
is what the wise tell us ; for, say they, ail things are ever going on, 
flowing up and down. though 

r% they are 

Pro. Y es, and their words are of no mean authority. not always 

Soc. Of course, for they are no mean authorities them- ^jy C ^ ble: 

selves ; and I should like to avoid the brunt of their argu- greatest 

ment. Shall I tell you how I mean to escape from them ? are accom * 

And you shall be the partner of my flight. î^e^re* 

Pro. How? and pain. 

Soc. To them we will say : ' Good ; but are we, or living 
things in gênerai, always conscious of what happens to us — 
for example, of our growth, or the like ? Are we not, on 
the contrary, almost wholly unconscious of this and similar 
phenomena ? ' You must answer for them. 

Pro. The latter alternative is the true one. 

Soc. Then we were not right in saying, just now, that 
motions going up and down cause pleasures and pains ? 

Pro. True. 

Soc. A better and more unexceptionable way of speaking 
will be — 
Pro. What? 

Soc. If we say that the great changes produce pleasures 
and pains, but that the moderate and lesser ones do neither. 

Pro. That, Socrates, is the more correct mode of speaking. 

Soc. But if this be true, the life to which I was just now Thus the 
referring again appears, 

Pro. What life ? 

Soc. The life which we affirmed to be devoid either of pain 
or of joy. 
Pro. Very true. 

Soc. We may assume then that there are three lives, one 
pleasant, one painful, and the third which is neither ; what 
say you ? 

Pro. I should say as you do that there are three of them. 
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Soc. But if so, the négation of pain will not be the same 
with pleasure. 
Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. Then when you hear a person saying, that always to 
live without pain is the pleasantest of ail things, what would 
you understand him to mean by that statement ? 

Pro. I think that by pleasure he must mean the négative of 
pain. 

Soc. Let us take any three things; or suppose that we 
embellish a little and call the first gold, the second silver, and 
there shall be a third which is neither. 

Pro. Very good. 

Soc. Now, can that which is neither be either gold or 
silver ? * 
Pro. Impossible. 

Soc. No more can that neutral or middle life be rightly or 
reasonabîy spoken or thought of as pleasant or painful. 
Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. And yet, my friend, there are, as we know, persons 44 
who say and think so. 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And do they think that they have pleasure when they 
are free from pain ? 
Pro. They say so. 

Soc. And they must think or they would not say that they 
have pleasure. 
Pro. I suppose not. 

Soc. And yet if pleasure and the négation of pain are of 
distinct natures, they are wrong. 

Pro. But they are undoubtedly of distinct natures. 

Soc. Then shall we take the view that they are three, as 
we were just now saying, or that they are two only — the one 
being a state of pain, which is an evil, and the other a 
cessation of pain, which is of itself a good, and is called 
pleasant ? 

Pro. But why, Socrates, do we ask the question at ail ? I 
do not see the reason. 

Soc. You, Protarchus, have clearly never heard of certain 
enemies of our friend Philebus, 

Pro. And who may they be ? 
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Soc. Certain persons who are reputed to be masters in PhiUbus. 

natural philosophy, who deny the very existence of pleasure. Socrates, 
Pro. Indeed! " p*™»* 
Soc. They say that what the school of Philebus calls They are 

pleasures are ail of them only avoidances of pain. £hysic»i 
Pro. And would you, Socrates, have us agrée with them ? phiioso- 
Soc. Why, no, I would rather use them as a sort of £^ who 

diviners, who divine the truth, not by rules of art, but by pleasure to 

an instinctive répugnance and extrême detestation which a onl y 

• + « ^, .,.11 absence of 

noble nature has of the power of pleasure, in which they p^n. 
think that there is nothing sound, and her seductive in- 
fluence is declared by them to be witchcraft, and not pleasure. 
This is the use which you may make of them. And when The 
you have considered the variou9 grounds of their dislike, ^™^ of 
you shall hear from me what I deem to be true pleasures. like to 
Having thus examined the nature of pleasure from both j^^ w 
points of view, we will bring her up for judgment. light on 

Pro. Well said. - - ^ our présent 

enquiry. 

Soc. Then let us enter into an alliance with thèse philoso- 
phera and follow in the track of their dislike. I imagine that 
they would say something of this sort ; they would begin at 
the beginning, and ask whether, if we wanted to know the ^^"^ 
nature of any quality, such as hardness, we should be more £es t !£f n IS 
likely to discover it by looking at the hardest things, rather in their 
than at the least hard ? You, Protarchus, shall answer thèse f£^ces. 
severe gentlemen as you answer me. 

Pro. By ail means, and I reply to them, that you should 
look at the greatest instances. 

Soc. Then if we want to see the true nature of pleasures 
45 as a class, we should not look at the most diluted pleasures, 
but at the most extrême and most véhément ? 

Pro. In that every one will agrée. 

Soc. And the obvious instances of the greatest pleasures, The 
as we have often said, are the pleasures of the body ? ^^es 
Pro. Certainly. are of the 

Soc. And are they felt by us to be or become greater, body^ 
when we are sick or when we are in health ? And here heaithy, 
we must be careful in our answer, or we shall corne to 
grief, 

Pro. How will that be? 
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Soc. Why, because we might be tempted to answer, ' When 
we are in health,' 

Pro. Yes, that is the natural answer. 

Soc. Well, but are not those pleasures the greatest of which 
mankind have the greatest desires ? 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And do not people who are in a fever, or any similar 
illness, feel cold or thirst or other bodily affections more 
intensely? Am I not right in saying that they have a 
deeper want and greater pleasure in the satisfaction of their 
want? 

Pro. That is obvious as soon as it is said. 

Soc. Well, then, shall we not be right in saying, that if a 
person wouid wish to see the greatest pleasures he ought 
to go and look, not at health, but at disease? And here 
you raust distinguish do not imagine that I mean to ask 
whether those who are very ill have more pleasures than 
those who are well, but understand that I am speaking of 
the magnitude of pleasure ; I want to know where pleasures 
are found to be most intense. For, as I say, we have to dis- 
cover what is pleasure, and what they mean by pleasure who 
deny her very existence. 

Pro. I think I follow you. 

Soc. You will soon have a better opportunity of showing 
whether you do or not, Protarchus. Answer now, and tell 
me whether you see, I will not say more, but more intense 
and excessive pleasures in wantonness than in tempérance ? 
Reflect before you speak. 

Pro. I understand you, and see that there is a great différ- 
ence between them ; the temperate are restrained by the wise 
man's aphorism of 4 Never too much/ which is their rule, but 
excess of pleasure possessing the minds of fools and wantons 
becomes madness and makes them shout with delight 

Soc. Very good, and if this be true, then the greatest 
pleasures and pains will clearly be found in some vicious 
State of soul and body F and not in a virtuous state, 

Pro. Certainly. 4 6 

Soc. And ought we not to select some of thèse for examina- 
tion, and see what makes them the greatest ? 

Pro. To be sure we ought. 
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Soc. Take the case of the pleasures which arise out of Philebw. 

certain disorders. socles, 

Pro. What disorders ? protakchus. 

Soc. The pleasures of unseemly disorders, which our severe 
friends utterly detest. 

Pro. What pleasures ? 

Soc. Such, for example, as the relief of itching and other Morbid 

ailments by scratching, which is the only remedy required. ^^Tas 

For what in Heaven's name is the feeling to be called which those of 

is thus produced in us ?— Pleasure or pain ? scratching, 

which are 

Pro. A villainous mixture of some kind, Socrates, I should of a mixed 

Say* character. 

Soc. I did not introduce the argument, O Protarchus, with 
any personal référence to Philebus, but because, without the 
considération of thèse and similar pleasures, we shall not be 
able to détermine the point at issue. 

Pro. Then we had better proceed to analyze this family of 
pleasures. 

Soc. You mean the pleasures which are mingled with pain ? 
Pro. Exactly. 

Soc. There are some mixtures which are of the body, and Mixed 
only in the body, and others which are of the soul, and only {^JJe^ f 
in the soul ; while there are other mixtures of pleasures with the body, 
pains, common both to soul and body, which in their composite j£ ^nmîon 
state are called sometimes pleasures and sometimes pains. to both. 

Pro. How is that ? 

Soc. Whenever, in the restoration or in the dérangement 
of nature, a man expériences two opposite feelings ; for 
example, when he is cold and is growing warm, or again, 
when he is hot and is becoming cool, and he wants to have 
the orie and be rid of the other ; — the sweet has a bitter, as 
the common saying is, and both together fasten upon him 
and create irritation and in time drive him to distraction. 

Pro. That description is very true to nature. 

Soc. And in thèse sorts of mixtures the pleasures and Either 
pains are sometimes equal, and sometimes one or other of m aypre- 
them prédominâtes ? dominate 

r> #-p in the 

**r0. JrUC mixture. 

Soc. Of cases in which the pain exceeds the pleasure, an 
example is afforded by itching, of which we were just now 
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Juxtapositions of pleasure and pain. 



Philebus. 

SOCRATES, 
PROTABCHUS. 

Instances 
of mixed 
pleasures ; 
(i) of the 
body only 
— the relief 
of itching 
by scratch- 



(a)common 
to body 
and mind — 
vacuity 
accom- 
panied by 
bope; 



speaking, and by the tingling which we feel when the boiling 
and fiery élément is within, and the rubbing and motion 1 
only relieves the surface, and does not reach the parts 
affected ; then if you put them to the fire, and as a last 
resort apply cold to them, you may often produce the most 
intense pleasure or pain in the inner parts, which contrasts 
and mingles with the pain or pleasure, as the case may be, of 
the outer parts ; and this is due to the forcible séparation of 47 
what is united, or to the union of what is separated, and to 
the juxtaposition of pleasure and pain. 
Pro. Quite so. 

Soc. Sometimes the élément of pleasure prevaiis in a man, 
and the slight undercurrent of pain makes him tingle, and 
causes a gentle irritation ; or again, the excessive infusion of 
pleasure créâtes an excitement in him, — he even leaps for joy, 
he assumes ail sorts of attitudes, he changes ail manner of 
colours, he gasps for breath, and is quite amazed, and utters 
the most irration al exclamations. 

Pro. Yes, indeed. 

Soc, He will say of himself, and others will say of him, 
that he is dying with thèse delights ; and the more dissipated 
and good-for-nothing he is, the more vehemently he pursues 
them in every way ; of ail pleasures he déclares them to be 
the greatest; and he reckons him who lives in the most 
constant enjoyment of them to be the happiest of mankind. 

Pro. That, Socrates, is a very true description of the 
opinions of the majority about pleasures. 

Soc. Yes, Protarchus, quite true of the mixed pleasures, 
which arise out of the communion of external and internai 
sensations in the body; there are also cases in which the 
mind contributes an opposite élément to the body*, whether of 
pleasure or pain, and the two unité and form one mixture. 
Concerning thèse I have already remarked, that when a man 
is empty he desires to be full, and has pleasure in hope and 
pain in vacuity. But now I must further add what I omitted 
before, that in ail thèse and similar émotions in which body 
and mind are opposed (and they are innumerable), pleasure 
and pain coalesce in one. 

* Reading with the MSS. iwvifrtf**. 

9 Reading t# pi tih tw 4v oTi tyx*l repart rèwarria (vf^AXrrou 
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Pro. I believe that to be quite true. PkiUbus. 
Soc. There still remains one other sort of ad mixture of socra™, 



Frotarchus. 



pleasures and pains, 
Pro. What is that? 

Soc. The union which, as we were saying, the mind often oniy— 
expériences of purely mental feelings. 
Pro. What do you mean ? 

Soc. Why, do we not speak of anger, fear, désire, sorrow, 
love, émulation, envy, and the like, as pains which belong to 
the soul only ? 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And shall we not find them also full of the most a. anger ; 
wonderful pleasures ? need I remind you of the anger 

« Which stirs even a wise man to violence, 
And is sweeter than honey and the honeycomb?' 

48 And you remember how pleasures mingle with pains in b. sorrow ; 
lamentation and bereavement ? 

Pro. Yes, there is a natural connexion between them. 

Soc. And you remember also how at the sight of tragédies c the 
the spectators smile through their tears ? feeUngs 

Pro. Certainly I do. with which 

Soc. And are you aware that even at a comedy the soul j^ tors 
expériences a mixed feeling of pain and pleasure ? tragedy 

Pro. I do not quite understand you. œmedy; 

Soc. I admit, Protarchus, that there is some difficulty in 
recognizing this mixture of feelings at a comedy. 

Pro. There is, I think. 

Soc. And the greater the obscurity of the case the more 
désirable is the examination of it, because the difficulty in de- 
tecting other cases of mixed pleasures and pains will be less. 

Pro. Proceed. 

Soc. I have just mentioned envy ; would you not call that d. envy. 
a pain of the soul ? 
Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And yet the envious man finds something in the 
misfortunes of his neighbours at which he is pleased ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And ignorance, and what is termed clownishness, are 
surely an evil ? 
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The nature of the ridiculous. 



PhiUbus. 

SOCKATSS, 

Protarchus. 

From euvy 
we procced 
to the con- 
sidération 
of the 
ridiculous. 

The sensé 
of the 
ridiculous 
is excited 
by^self- 
deception, 



which may 
be shown 

(1) about 
money, 

(2) about 
beauty, 



and (3) 
about 
wisdom 
and virtue. 



Pro. To be sure. 

Soc. From thèse considérations learn to know the nature 
of the ridiculous. 
Pro. Explain. 

Soc. The ridiculous is in short the spécifie name which is 
used to describe the vicious form of a certain habit ; and of 
vice in gênerai it is that kind which is most at variance with 
the inscription at Delphi. 

Pro. You mean, Socrates, < Know thyself.' 

Soc. I do ; and the opposite would be, ' Know not 
thyself.' 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And now, O Protarchus, try to divide this into 
three. 

Pro. Indeed I am afraid that I cannot. 
Soc. Do you mean to say that I must make the division for 
you? 

Pro. Yes, and what is more, I beg that you will. 
Soc. Are there not three ways in which ignorance of self 
may be shown ? , 
Pro. What are they ? 

Soc. In the first place, about money; the ignorant may 
fancy himself richer than he is, 

Pro. Yes, that is a very common error. 

Soc. And still more often he will fancy that he is taller or 
fairer than he is, or that he has some other advantage of 
person which he really has not. 

Pro. Of course. 

Soc. And yet surely by far the greatest number err about 
the goods of the mind ; they imagine themselves to be much 
better men than .they are. 49 

Pro. Yes, that is by far the commonest delusion. 

Soc. And of ail the virtues, is not wisdom the one which 
the mass of mankind are always claiming, and which most 
arouses in them a spirit of contention and lying conceit of 
wisdom? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And may not ail this be truly called an evil con- 
dition ? 

Pro. Very evil. 
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Soc. But we must pursue the division a step further, Pro- PhiUlms, 
tarchus, if we would see in envy of the childish sort a Socrates, 
singular mixture of pleasure and pain. Protarchu». 

Pro. How can we make the further division which you 
suggest ? 

Soc. Ail who are silly enough to entertain this lying Thosewho 

conceit of themselves may of course be divided, like the rest 5, eceive 1 

J , themselves 

of mankind, into two classes— one having power and might ; may be 
and the other the reverse. powerful 

n . , or power- 

Pro. Certainly. less . in 

Soc. Let this, then, be the principle of division ; those of the îatter 
them who are weak and unable to revenge themselves, when JjJ^flcu. 
they are laughed at, may be truly called ridiculous, but those lous. 
who can défend themselves may be more truly described as 
strong and formidable; for ignorance in the powerful is 
hateful and horrible, because hurtful to others both in reality 
and in fiction, but powerless ignorance may be reckoned, and 
in truth is, ridiculous. 

Pro. That is very true, but I do not as yet see where is the But how is 
admixture of pleasures and pains. combin- 

Soc. Well, then, let us examine the nature of envy. ation of 

Pro. Proceed. 

Soc. Is not envy an unrighteous pleasure, and also an m the 
unrighteous pain ? 
Pro. Most true. 

Soc. There is nothing envious or wrong in rejoicing at the 
misfortunes of enemies ? 
Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. But to feel joy instead of sorrow at the sight of our Welaugh 
friends' misfortunes—is not that wrong? 

Pro. Undoubtedly. through 
Soc. Did we not say that ignorance was always an evil ? £J£ hter is 

Pro. True. pleasant, 

Soc. And the three kinds of vain conceit in our friends envy is 
which we enumerated— the vain conceit of beauty, of wisdom, 1 ' 
and of wealth, are ridiculous if they are weak, and détestable 
when they are powerful : May we not say, as I was saying 
befbre, that our friends who are in this state of mind, when 
harraless to others, are simply ridiculous ? 

Pro. They are ridiculous. 



ridiculotis ? 



at a friend's 
misfortunes 
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Ridicule and other mixed pleasures. 



Philcbus. 
SocmxTES, 

PRÛTAUCHUS. 



Combin- 
a lions of 
pleasure 
and pain 
take place, 
not only 
on the 
stage, but 
in human 
life, and 
arise out 
of many 
other 
causes 
besides 
sorrow, 
envy, and 
anger. 



But thèse 
instances 
will 
suffice. 



Soc. And do we not acknowledge this ignorance of theirs 
to be a misfortune ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And do we feel pain or pleasure in îaughing at it ? 
Pro. Clearly we feel pleasure. 

Soc. And was not envy the source of this pleasure which 5° 
we feel at the misfortunes of friends ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Then the argument shows that when we laugh at the 
folly of our friends, pleasure, in mingling with envy, mingles 
with pain, for envy has been acknowledged by us to be 
mental pain, and laughter is pleasant ; and so we envy and 
laugh at the same instant. 

Pro. True. 

Soc* And the argument implies that there are combinations 
of pleasure and pain in lamentations, and in tragedy and 
comedy, not only on the stage, but on the greater stage of 
human life ; and so in endless other cases. 

Pro. I do not see how any one can deny what you say, 
Socrates, however eager he may be to assert the opposite 
opinion. 

Soc. I mentioned anger, désire, sorrow, fear, love, ému- 
lation, envy, and similar émotions, as examples in which we 
should find a mixture of the two éléments so often named ; 
did I not ? 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. We may observe that our conclusions hitherto have 
*had référence only to sorrow and envy and anger. 
Pro. I see. 

Soc. Then many other cases still remain ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And why do you suppose me to have pointed out to 
you the admixture which takes place in comedy ? Why but 
to convince you that there was no difficulty in showing the 
mixed nature of fear and love and similar affections ; and I 
thought that when I had given you the illustration, you 
would have let me off, and have acknowledged as a gênerai 
truth that the body without the soul, and the soul without 
the body, as well as the two united, are susceptible of ail 
sorts of admixtures of pleasures and pains ; and so further 
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discussion would have been unnecessary. And now I want PhiUlms. 
to know whether I may départ ; or will you keep me hère socuvres, 
until midnight? I fancy that I may obtain my release with- p *° t **chus. 
out many words; — if I promise that to-morrow I will give 
you an account of ail thèse cases. But at présent I would 
rather sail in another direction, and go to other matters 
which remain to be settled, before the judgment can be given 
which Phiîebus demands. 

Pro. Very good, Socrates ; in what remains take your own 
course. 

Soc. Then after the mixed pleasures the unmixed should After the 
have their turn ; this is the natural and necessary order. JSeasures 
51 Pro. Excellent. wemust 
Soc. Thèse, in turn, then, I will now endeavour to indi- ^ nslder 

' ' ' the un- 

cate; for with the maintainers of the opinion that ail mixed 
pleasures are a cessation of pain, I do not agrée, but, as I or true - 
was saying, I use them as witnesses, that there are pleasures 
which seem only and are not, and there are others again 
which have great power and appear in many forms, y et are 
intermingled with pains, and are partly alleviations of agony 
and distress, both of body and mind. 

Pro. Then what pleasures, Socrates, should we be right in 
conceiving to be true ? 

Soc. True pleasures are those which are given by beauty True 
of colour and form, and most of those which arise from p 1 ^?"* 

' are given 

smells; those of sound, again, and in gênerai those of which ( X )b y 
the want is painless and unconscious, and of which the ^^ tyof 
fruition is palpable to sensé and pleasant and unalloyed with 
pain. 

Pro. Once more, Socrates, I must ask what you mean. 

Soc. My meaning is certainly not obvious, and I will 
endeavour to be plainer. I do not mean by beauty of form 
such beauty as that of animais or pictures, which the many 
would suppose to be my meaning ; but, says the argument, 
understand me to mean straight lines and circles, and the 
plane or solid figures which are formed out of them by 
turning-lathes and rulers and measurers of angles ; for thèse 
I affirm to be not only relatively beautiful, like other things, 
but they are eternally and absolutely beautiful, and they have 
peculiar pleasures, quite unlike the pleasures of scratching. 

vol. iv. s s 
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Suck pleasures have no attendant pains. 



PhiUlms. 

SOCKATES, 
P ROT AS CHUS. 

(a) colour, 
(3) sound ; 



<4)by 
sweet 
smells, 



and (5) by 
knowledge. 



Excessive 
pleasures 
are in- 
finité ; 
moderate 
pleasures 
have 
measure 
or lirait. 



And there are colours which are of the same character, 
and have similar pleasures; now do you understand my 
meaning? 

Pro. I am trying to understand, Socrates, and I hope that 
you will try to make your meaning clearer. 

Soc. When sounds are smooth and clear, and have a 
single pure tone, then I mean to say that they are not 
relatively but absolutely beautiful, and have natural pleasures 
associated with them. 

Pro. Yes, there are such pleasures. 

Soc. The pleasures of smell are of a less ethereal sort, but 
they have no necessary admixture of pain ; and ail pleasures, 
however and wherever experienced, which are unattended by 
pains, I assign to an analogous class. Here then are two 
kinds of pleasures. 

Pro. I understand. 

Soc. To thèse may be added the pleasures of knowledge, if 52 
no hunger of knowledge and no pain caused by such hunger 
précède them. 

Pro v And this is the case. 

Soc. Well, but if a man who is full of knowledge loses his 
knowledge, are there not .pains of forgetting? 

Pro. Not necessarily, but there may be times of reflection, 
when he feels grief at the loss of his knowledge. 

Soc. Yes, my friend, but at présent we are enumerating 
only the natural perceptions, and have nothing to do with 
reflection. 

Pro. In that case you are right in saying that the loss of 
knowledge is not attended with pain. 

Soc. Thèse pleasures of knowledge, then, are unmixed 
with pain ; and they are not the pleasures of the many but of 
a very few. 

Pro. Quitè true. 

Soc. And now, having fairly separated the pure pleasures 
and those which may be rightly termed impure, let us further 
add to our description of them, that the pleasures which are 
in excess have no measure, but that those which are not in 
excess have measure ; the great, the excessive, whether more 
or less fréquent, we shall be right in referring to the class of 
the infinité, and of the more and less, which pours through 
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body and soul alike; and the others we shall refer to the Philtbus. 
class which has measure. socrates, 

Pro. Quite right, Socrates. protarchus. 

Soc. Still there is something more to be considered about 
pleasures. 

Pro. What isit? 

Soc. When you speak of purity and clearness, or of excess, 
abundance, greatness and sufficiency, in what relation do 
thèse terms stand to truth ? 

Pro. Why do you ask, Socrates ? 

Soc. Because, Protarchus, I should wish to test pleasure We must 
and knowledge in every possible way, in order that if there 
be a pure and impure élément in either of them, I may EoMbe 
présent the pure élément for judgment, and then they will be im P ure 

7 , , , *\. kinds of 

more easily judged of by you and by me and by ail of us. pleasure 
Pro. Most true. know- 
Soc. Let us investigate ail the pure kinds ; first selecting J^*! for 

for considération a single instance. parison. 
Pro. What instance shall we select ? 
53 Soc. Suppose that we first of ail take whiteness. 
Pro. Very good. 

Soc. How can there be purity in whiteness, and what Purity is 
purity ? Is that purest which is greatest or most in quantity, ^othy 
or that which is most unadulterated and freest from any quantity, 
admixture of other colours ? quaiity 

Pro. Clearly that which is most unadulterated. 

Soc. True, Protarchus ; and so the purest white, and not 
the greatest or largest in quantity, is to be deemed truest 
and most beautiful? 

Pro. Right. 

Soc. And we shall be quite right in saying that a little 
pure white is whiter and fairer and truer than a great deal 
that is mixed. 

Pro. Perfectly right. 

Soc. There is no need ofadducing many similar examples 
in illustration of the argument about pleasure ; one such is 
sufficient to prove to us that a small pleasure or a small 
amount of pleasure, if pure or unalloyed with pain, is always 
pleasanter and truer and fairer than a great pleasure or 
a great amount of pleasure of another kind. 

S S 2 
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PkiUbus. 

S OC RATES, 

Protabchus. 

Wise men 
say that 
pleasnre is 
a génér- 
ation. 
What does 
this mean ? 



There are 
two na- 
tures, the 
absolute 
an<î the 
relative : 
the latter is 
for the 
sake of the 
former. 



Gêner* 
ation is 
relative to 



Relatives and absolûtes : génération and essence. 

Pro. Assuredîy ; and the instance you have given is quite 
sufficient 

Soc. But what do you say of another question have we 
not heard that pleasure is always a génération, and has no 
true being? Do not certain ingenious philosophers teach 
this doctrine, and ought not we to be grateful to them ? 

Pro. What do they mean ? 

Soc. I will explain to you, my dear Protarchus, what they 
mean, by putting a question. 
Pro. Ask, and I will answer. 

Soc. I assume that there are two natures, one self-existent, 
and the other ever in want of sométhing. 
Pro. What manner of natures are they ? 
Soc. The one majestic ever, the other inferior. 
Pro. You speak riddles. 

Soc. You have seen loves good and fair, and also brave 
lovers of them. 
Pro. I should think so. 

Soc. Search the universe for two terms which are like 
thèse two and are présent everywhere. 

Pro. Yet a third time I must say 1 , Be a little plainer, 
Socrates. 

Soc. There is no difficulty, Protarchus; the argument is 
onîy in play, and insinuâtes that some things are for the sake 
of sométhing else (relatives), and that other things are the 
ends to which the former ciass subserve (absolûtes). 

Pro. Your many répétitions make me slow to understand. 

Soc. As the argument proceeds, my boy, I dare say that 54 
the meaning will become clearer. 

Pro. Very likely. 

Soc. H ère are two new principles. 

Pro. What are they ? 

Soc. One is the génération of ail things, and the other is 
essence. 

Pro. I readily accept from you both génération and 
essence. . 

Soc. Very right ; and would you say that génération is for 
the sake of essence, or essence for the sake of génération ? 



1 Reading rè tqItùp *t* ipà (conj. Badham). 
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Pro. You want to know whether that which is called PMUbus, 
essence is, properly speaking, for the sake of génération ? socrates, 

Soc. YeS. ^ Pbotakch us. 

Pro. By the gods, I wish that you would repeat your *JJj[J£ w 
question. absolutc. 

Soc. I mean, O my Protarchus, to ask whether you would 
tell me that ship-building is for the sake of ships, or ships 
for the sake of ship-building? and in ail similar cases I 
should ask the same question. 

Pro. Why do you not answer yourself, Socrates ? 

Soc. I have no objection, but you must take your part. 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. My answer is, that ail things instrumental, remédiai, 
material, are given to us with a view to génération, and that 
each génération is relative to, or for the sake of, some being 
or essence, and that the whole of génération is relative to the 
whole of essence. 

Pro. Assuredly. 

Soc. Then pleasure, being a génération, must surely be 
for the sake of some essence ? 
Pro. True. 

Soc. And that for the sake of which sbmething else is Absolûtes 
done must be placed in the class of good, and that which p£ c ^** 
is done for the sake of something else, in some other class, the class of 
my good friend. ti^iT**" 

Pro. Most certainly. some other 

Soc. Then pleasure, being a génération, will be rightly ^ 
placed in some other class than that of good ? pleasure, 

Pro. Quiteright 

Soc. Then, as 1 said at first, we ought to be very grateful Md rela . 
to him who first pointed out that pleasure was a génération tive.isnot 

a fifood» 

only, and had no true being at ail ; for he is clearly one 

who laughs at the notion of pleasure being a good. thanks to 

n a ,1 him who 

Pro. Assuredly. firstpointed 

Soc. And he would surely laugh also at those who make thisout) 
génération their highest end. 

Pro. Of whom are you speaking, and what do they mean ? 

Soc. I am speaking of those who when they are cured of It is absurd 
hunger or thirst or any other defect by some process ol plcasllre 
génération are delighted at the process as if it were pleasure ; consist in 
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Absurdity of making pleasure the good. 



PkiUtws. 

SOCRATKS, 
PXOTARCHUS. 

génération 
and de- 
struction ; 



and absurd, 
to say 
(i) that in 
the body 
there is 
nothing 
good; 
{2) that the 
only good 
of tbe soul 
is pleasure ; 
(3} that a 
man is 
vicious 
when in 
pain and 
Tirtuous 
when ne is 
pleased. 
And now 
for know- 
ledge: Are 
some kinds 
purer than 
others? 



Knowledge 
is(i) pro- 
ductive and 
(a) edaca- 
tionai; 
of the 
former 



and they say that they wouîd not wish to live without thèse 
and other feelings of a like kind which might be mentioned. 
Pro. That is certainly what they appear to think. 55 
Soc. And is not destruction universally admitted to be the 
opposite of génération ? 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc, Then he who chooses thus, would choose génération 
and destruction rather than that third sort of life, in which, 
as we were saying, was neither pleasure nor pain, but only 
the purest possible thought. 

Pro. He who would make us believe pleasure to be a 
good is involved in great absurdities, Socrates. 

Soc. Great, indeed ; and there is yet another of them. 

Pro. What is it ? 

Soc. Is there not an absurdity in arguing that there is 
nothing good or noble in the body, or in anything else, but 
that good is in the soul only, and that the only good of the 
soul is pleasure ; and that courage or tempérance or under- 
standing, or any other good of the soul, is not really a good? 
— and is there not yet a further absurdity in our being com- 
pelled to say that he who has a feeling of pain and not of 
pleasure is bad at the time when he is suffering pain, even 
though he be the best of men ; and again, that he who has a 
feeling of pleasure, in so far as he is pleased at the time 
when he is pleased, in that degree excels in virtue ? 

Pro. Nothing, Socrates, can be more irrational than ail 
this. 

Soc. And now, having subjected pleasure ta every sort of 
test, let us not appear to be too sparing of mind and know- 
ledge : let us ring their métal bravely, and see if there be 
unsoundness in any part, until we hâve found out what in 
them is of the purest nature ; and then the truest éléments 
both of pleasure and knowlcdge may be brought up for 
judgment. 

Pro. Right 

Soc. Knowledge has two parts, — the one productive^ and 
the other educational ? 
Pro. True, 

Soc. And in the productive or handicraft arts, is not oue 
part more akin to knowledge, and the other less; and may 
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not the one part be regarded as the pure, and the other as PhiUbus. 
the impure ? Socate*. 

Pro. Certainly. Protarchus. 

Soc. Let us separate the superior or dominant éléments in th ere is a 
eachofthem. P^* nd 

Pro. What are they, and how do you separate them ? 

Soc. I mean to say, that if arithrnètic, mensuration, and The pure 

weighing be taken away from any art, that which remains ? ïements 
.„ ri . J J înthepro- 

wîll not be much. ductive 

Pro. Not much, certainly. alithmetic 

Soc. The rest will be only conjecture, and the better use me nsu- 

of the sensés which is given by expérience and practice, in ration, and 
addition to a certain power of guessing, which is commonly res*fs 

56 called art, and is perfected by attention and pains. guesswork 

Pro. Nothing more, assuredly. ^rience. 

Soc. Music, for instance, is full of this empiricism; for Music 

sounds are harmonized, not by measure, but by skilful con- médiane, 
jecture ; the music of the flûte is always trying to guess the 

pitch of each vibrating note, and is therefore mixed up with rate than 

much that is doubtful and has little which is certain. îî 1 ®,? 1 ^ 

building. 

Pro. Most true. 

Soc. And the same will be found to hold good of medicine 
and husbandry and piloting and generalship. 
Pro. Very true. 

Soc. The art of the builder, on the other hand, which uses 
a number of measures and instruments, attains by their help 
to a greater degree of accuracy than the other arts. 

Pro. How is that ? 

Soc. In ship-building and house-building, and in other 
branches of the art of carpentering, the builder has his rule, 
lathe, compass, line, and a most ingenious machine for 
straightening wood. 

Pro. Very true, Socrates. 

Soc. Then now let us divide the arts of which we were Arts may 
speaking into two kinds,— the arts which, like music, are less 
exact in their results, and those which, like carpentering,- are and less 
more exact, cxact# 

Prûé Let us make that division. 

Soc Of the latter class, the most exact of ail are those 
which we just now spoke of as primary. 
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PhiUhis, 

SOCRATKS, 
PROTARCHU». 

Of arith- 
metic and 



ration, 
which 
belong to 
the fonner 
class, there 
are two 
kinds,— 
one pure, 
the other 
impure. 



Thus we 
see that as 
of pleasure, 
so of know- 
ledge, there 
are two 
sorts, and 
one is 
purcr than 
the other. 



Pure and impure kinds of knowledge. 

Pro. I see that you mean arithmetic, and the kindred arts 
of weighing and measuring. 

Soc. Certainly, Protarchus; but are not thèse also dis- 
tinguishable into two kinds ? 

Pro. What are the two kinds ? 

Soc. In the first place, arithmetic is of two kinds, one of 
which is popular, and the other philosophical. 

Pro. How would you distinguish them ? 

Soc. There is a wide différence between them, Protarchus; 
some arithmeticians reckon unequal units; as for example, 
two armies, two oxen, two very large things or two very 
small things. The party who are opposed to them insist 
that every unit in ten thousand must be the same as every 
other unit. 

Pro. Undoubtedly there is, as you say, a great différence 
among the votaries of the science ; and there may be reason- 
ably supposed to be two sorts of arithmetic. 

Soc. And when we compare the art of mensuration which 
is used in building with philosophical geometry, or the art 57 
of computation which is used in trading with exact calcula- 
tion, shall we say of either of the pairs that it is one or 
two? 

Pro. On the analogy of what has preceded, I should be of 
opinion that they were severally two. 

Soc. Right ; but do you understand why I have discussed 
the subject? 

Pro. I think so, but I should like to be told by you. 

Soc. The argument has ail along been seeking a parallel to 
pleasure, and true to that original design, has gone on to ask 
whether one sort of knowledge is purer than another, as one 
pleasure is purer than another. 

Pro. Clearly; that was the intention. 

Soc. And has not the argument in what has preceded, 
already shown that the arts have différent provinces, and 
vary in their degrees of certainty ? 

Pro. Very true. 

Soc. And just now did not the argument first designate a 
particular art by a eommon terni, thus making us believe 
in the unity of that art ; and then again, as if speaking of 
two différent things, proceed to enquire whether the art as 
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pursued by philosophers, or as pursued by non-philosophers, PhiUims. 

has more of certainty and purity ? Socrates, 

Pro. That is the very question which the argument is Protakchus - 
asking. 

Soc. And how, Protarchus, shall we answer the enquiry ? 

Pro. O Socrates, we have reached a point at which the 
différence of clearness in différent kinds of knowledge is 
enormous. 

Soc. Then the answer will be the easier. 

Pro. Certainly; and let us say in reply, that those arts Thepurer 

into which arithmetic and mensuration enter, far surpass *^^ n " 

ail others; and that of thèse the arts or sciences which those arts 

are animated by the pure philosophie impulse are infinitely ^j^^ 10 * 1 

superior in accuracy and truth. maries 

Soc. Then this is your judement : and this is the answer enter : 

... I • mi ■ 11 r . ofmathe- 

which, upon your authonty, we will give to ail masters of the ma ucs 
art of misinterpretation ? Sere? 1 *!* 

Pro. What answer ? purer ^ 

Soc. That there are two arts of arithmetic, and two of animpurer 
mensuration; and also several other arts which in like n 
manner have this double nature, and yet only one name. 

Pro. Let us boldly return this answer to the masters of 
whom you speak, Socrates, and hope for good luck. 

Soc. We have explained what we term the most exact arts 
or sciences, 

Pro. Very good. 

Soc. And yet, Protarchus, dialectic will refuse to acknow- Where 
ledge us, if we do not award to her the first place. ^aœ dia- 

58 Pro. And pray, what is dialectic ? lectic, the 

Soc. Clearly the science which has to do with ail that 
knowledge of which we are now speaking ; for I am sure 
that ail men who have a grain of intelligence will admit that 
the knowledge which has to do with being and reality, and 
sameness and unchangeableness, is by far the truest of ail. 
But how would you décide this question, Protarchus ? 

Pro. I have ofteiv heard Gorgias maintain, Socrates, that Protarchus 
the art of persuasion far surpassed every other; this, as he i^^wM 
says, is by far the best of them ail, for to it ail things submit, offend 
not by compulsion, but of their own free will. Now, I should f^f 83 ' 
not like to quarrel either with you or with him. assigns 
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Phikbus. 
Sockates, 

PWTAtCHUS. 

the first 
place to 
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Dialectic 
differs from 
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aîity of 
arts which 
have to do 
with the 
changeable 
and there- 
fore never 
attain 
certainty. 



The respective aims of dialectic and rhetoric. 

Soc. You mean to say that you would like to désert, if you 
were not ashamed ? 
Pro. As you please. 

Soc. May I not have led you into a misapprehension ? 
Pro. How? 

Soc. Dear Protarchus, I never asked which was the greatest 
or best or usefullest of arts or sciences, but which had clear- 
ness and accuracy, and the greatest amount of truth, how- 
ever humble and little useful an art. And as for Gorgias, 
if you do not deny that his art has the advantage in useful- 
ness to mankind, he will not quarrel with you for saying that 
the study of which I am speaking is superior in this par- 
ticular of essential truth; as in the comparison of white 
colours, a little whiteness, if that little be only pure, was 
said to be superior in truth to a great mass which is impure. 
And now let us give our best attention and consider well, 
not the comparative use or réputation of the sciences, but 
the power or faculty, if there be such, which the soul has of 
loving the truth, and of doing ail things for the sake of it ; 
let us search into the pure élément of mind and intelligence, 
and then we shall be able to say whether the science of 
which I have been speaking is most likely to possess the 
faculty, or whether there be some other which has higher 
claims. 

Pro. Well, I have been considering, and I can hardly 
think that any other science or art has a firmer grasp of the 
truth than this. 

Soc. Do you say so because you observe that the arts in 59 
gênerai and those engaged 1 in them make use of opinion, 
and are resolutely engaged in the investigation of matters of 
opinion ? Even he who supposes himself to be occupied with 
nature is really occupied with the things of this world, how 
created, how acting or acted upon, Is not this the sort of 
enquiry in which his life is spent? 

Pro. True. 

Soc. He is labouring, not after eternal being, but about 
things which are becoming, or which will or have become. 
Pro. Verytrue. 
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Soc. And can we say that any of thèse things which neither PkiUbus. 
are nor have been nor will be unchangeable, when judged Socratcs, 
by the strict rule of truth ever become certain ? Protakchvs. 

Pro. Impossible, 

Soc. How can anything fixed be concerned with that which 
has no fixedness? 
Pro. How indeed? 

Soc. Then mind and science when employcd about such 
changing things do not attain the highest truth ? 
Pro. I should imagine not. 

Soc. And now let us bid farewell, a long farewell, to you 
or me or Philebus or Gorgias, and urge on behalf of the 
argument a single point. 

Pro. What point? 

Soc. Let us say that the stable and pure and true and Being con- 
unalloyed has to do with the things which are eternal and c * ned wit t h 

1 1, » . .„ the eternal 

unchangeable and unmixed, or if not, at any rate what is and un- 
most akin to them has ; and that ail other things are to be ^ n g ^ le ' 
placed in a second or inferior class. fi rst . 
Pro. Very true. 

Soc. And of the names expressing cognition, ought not the The fairest 
fairest to be given to the fairest things ? n * m ** u 

75 »tm . » . 6 should be 

Pro. i hat is natural. given to 

Soc. And are not mind and wisdom the names which are l £? fairest 
to be honoured most ? therefore 

Pro. Y es. m ind and 

Soc. And thèse names may be said to have their truest aretobe 
and most exact application when the mind is engaged in the assigna* to 
contemplation of true being ? piation o™" 

Pro. Certainly. true being. 

Soc. And thèse were the names which I adduced of the 
rivais of pleasure ? 

Pro. Very true, Socrates. 

Soc. In the next place, as to the mixture, here are the 
ingrédients, pleasure and wisdom, and we may be com- 
pared to artists who have their materials ready to their 
hands» 

Pro. Yes. 

Soc. And now we must begin to mix them ? 
Pro. By ail means. 
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Recapitulation of the argument 



PkiUbus. 

SOCKATKS, 
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Soc. But had we not better have a preliminary word and 
refresh our memories ? 
Pro. Ofwhat? 

Soc. Of that which I have already mentioned. Well says 
the proverb, that we ought to repeat twice and even thrice 60 
that which is good. 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Well then, by Zeus, let us proceed, and I will make 
what I believe to be a fair summary of the argument 
Pro. Let me hear. 

Soc. Philebus says that pleasure is the true end of ail 
living beings, at which ail ought to aim, and moreover that 
it is the chief good of ail, and that the two names ' good ' 
and 'pleasant' are correctly given to one thing and one 
nature; Socrates, on the other hand, begins by denying 
this, and further says, that in nature as in name they are two, 
and that wisdom partakes more than pleasure of the good. 
Is not and was not this what we were saying, Protarchus ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And is there not and was there not a further point 
which was conceded between us ? 
Pro. What was it ? 

Soc. That the good differs from ail other things. 
Pro. In what respect ? 

Soc. In that the being who possesses good always every- 
where and in ail things has the most perfect sufficiency, and 
is never in need of anything else. 

Pro. Exactly. 

Soc. And did we not endeavour to make an imaginary 
séparation of wisdom and pleasure, assigning to each a 
distinct life, so that pleasure was wholly excluded from 
wisdom, and wisdom in like manner had no part whatever 
in pleasure ? 

Pro. We did. 

Soc. And did we think that either of them alone would be 
sufficient ? 

Pro. Certainly not. 

Soc. And if we erred in any point, then let any one who 
will, take up the enquiry again and set us right; and 
assuming memory and wisdom and knowledge and true 
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opinion to belong to the same class, let him consider PhiUbus. 
whether he would désire to possess or acquire,— I will not Socrates, 
say pleasure, however abundant or intense, if he has no pMfrARCHOfc 
real perception that he is pleased, nor any consciousness 
of what he feels, nor any recollection, however momentary, 
of the feeîing, — but would he désire to have anything at 
ail, if thèse faculties were wanting to him? And about 
wisdom I ask the same question ; can you conceive that 
any one would choose to have ail wisdom absolutely devoid 
of pleasure, rather than with a certain degree of pleasure, or 
ail pleasure devoid of wisdom, rather than with a certain 
degree of wisdom ? 

Pro. Certainly not, Socrates; but why repeat such 
questions any more? 
61 Soc. Then the perfect and universally eligible and entirely Neither 
good cannot possibly be either of them ? therefore 

0 „ T mi ranks first. 

Pro. Impossible. Andbefore 

Soc. Then now we must ascertain the nature of the good thesec <> nd 
more or less accurately, in order, as we were saying, that the beas^gned, 
second place may be duly assigned ? must 

Pro. Right. theTZre 

Soc. Have we not found a road which leads towards the ofthe 
good? good ' 
Pro. What road ? 

Soc. Supposing that a man had to be found, and you could 
discover in what house he lived, would not that be a great 
step towards the discovery of the man himself ? 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. And now reason intimâtes to us, as at our first begin- Reason 
ning, that we should seek the good, not in the unmixed life ™ 
but in the mixed. should look 

Pro. True. foritinthe 

mixed 

Soc. There is greater hope of finding that which we are class. 
seeking in the life which is well mixed than in that which 
is not ? 

Pro. Far greater. 

Soc. Then now let us mingle, Protarchus, at the same 
time offering up a prayer to Dionysus or Hephaestus, or 
whoever is the god who présides over the ceremony of 
mingling. 
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The ceremony of mingling. 
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Pro. By ail means. 

Soc. Are not we the cup-bearers? and hère are two 
fountains which are flowing at our side: one, which is 
pleasure, may be likened to a fountain of honey; the 
other, wisdom, a sober draught in which no wine mingles, 
is of water unpleasant but healthful ; out of thèse we must 
seek to make the fairest of ail possible mixtures. 

Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. Tell me first ; — should we be most likely to succeed 
if we mingled every sort of pleasure with every sort of 
wisdom ? 

Pro. Perhaps we might. 

Soc. But I should be afraid of the risk, and I think that 
I can show a safer plan. 
Pro. Whatisit? 

Soc. One pleasure was supposed by us to be truer than 
another, and one art to be more exact than another. 
Pro. Certainly. 

Soc. There was also supposed to be a différence in 
sciences ; sorae of them regarding only the transient and 
perishing, and others the permanent and imperishable and 
everlasting and immutable ; and when judged by the standard 
of truth, the latter, as we thought, were truer than the 
former. 

Pro. Very good and right. 

Soc. If, then, we were to begin by mingling the sections of 
each class which have the most of truth, will not the union 
suffice to give us the loveliest of lives, or shall we still want 
•some éléments of another kind ? 

Pro. I think that we ought to do what you suggest. 62 

Soc. Let us suppose a man who understands justice, and 
has reason as well as understanding about the true nature of 
this and of ail other things. 

Pro. We will suppose such a man. 

Soc. Will he have enough of knowledge if he is acquainted 
only with the divine circle and sphère, and knows nothing of 
our human sphères and circles, but uses only divine circles 
and measures in the building of a house ? 

Pro. The knowledge which is only superhuman, Socrates, 
is ridiculous in man. 
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Soc. What do you mean ? Do you mean that you are to PhiUhus. 
throw into the cup and mingle the impure and uncertain art Sooutbs, 
which uses the false measure and the false circle ? p*ota*chu*. 

Pro. Yes, we must, if any of us is ever to fînd his way needs 

, ' J J ofevery- 

home. day ufc> 

Soc. And am I to include music, which, as I was saying 

just now, is full of guesswork and imitation, and is wanting 

in purity ? 

Pro. Yes, I think that you must, if human life is to be 
a life at ail. 

Soc. Well, then, suppose that I give way, and, like a 
doorkeeper who is pushed and overborne by the mob, I open 
the door wide, and let knowledge of every sort stream in, 
and the pure mingle with the impure ? 

Pro. I do not know, Socrates, that any great harm would Ail the 
corne of having them ail, if only you have the first sort. mî!y be 

Soc. Well, then, shall 1 let them ail fîow into what Homer admitted, 
poetically ternis ' a meeting of the waters ' ? pieasu^es 

Pro. By ali means. require 

Soc. There — 1 have let them in, and now I must return 
to the fountain of pleasure. For we were not permitted to 
begin by mingling in a single stream the true portions of both 
according to our original intention ; but the love of ail know- 
ledge constrained us to let ail the sciences flow in together 
before the pleasures. 

Pro. Quite true. 

Soc. And now the time has corne for us to consider about 
the pleasures also, whether we shall in like manner let them 
go ail at once, or at first only the true ones. 

Pro. It will be by far the safer course to let flow the true First, let 

r> , us have 

ones first. ^ ime 
Soc. Let them flow, then ; and now, if there are any ones ; 

necessary pleasures, as there were arts and sciences 

necessary, must we not mingle them ? have the 

Pro. Yes; the necessary pleasures should certainly be necessary. 

allowed to mingle. 
63 Soc. The knowledge of the arts has been admitted to be 

innocent and usefui âlways ; and if we say of pleasures in 

like manner that ail of them are good and innocent for ail 

of us at ail times, we must let them ail mingle ? 
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Pleasure and wisdom converse with Socrates. 



Philcbus. Pro. What shall we say about them, and what course shaH 

Sociétés, We take ? 

Pkotabchus. $ oc j) 0 not as k me ^ Protarchus ; but ask the daughters of 
Let us pleasure and wisdom to answer for themselves, 
5=2?" Pro. How? 

and Soc. Tell us, O beloved — shall we call you pieasures or 

wisdom. ky some other name?— would you rather live with or without 

wisdom ? I am of opinion that they would certainly answer 

as follows : 
Pro. How? 

The Soc. They would answer, as we said before, that for any 

sa^thaT sin gl e class to De left b y itself P ure and isolated is not good, 
theycannot nor altogether possible; and that if we are to make com- 
or^hout P 31 ^ 0115 °f one class with another and choose, there is no 
knowledge ; better companion than knowledge of things in gênerai, and 

likewise the perfect knowledge, if that may be, of ourselves 

in every respect l . 

Pro. And our answer will be: — In that ye have spoken 

well. 

Soc. Very true. And now let us go back and interrogate 
wisdom and mind : Would you like to have any pieasures 
in the mixture? And they will reply: — 'What pieasures 
do you mean ? * 

Pro. Likely enough. 
and wis- Soc. And we shall take up our parable and say : Do you 

shede^res w * sn to nave * ne K reatest anc * most véhément pieasures for 
oniytme your <:ompanions in addition to the true ones? 'Why, 
mous^ Socrates/ they will say, ' how can we ? seeing that they are 



pieasures, the source of ten thousand hindrances to us; they trouble 
not ail of the soûls of men, which are our habitation, with their 
m ' madness ; they prevent us from coming to the birth, and 
are commonly the ruîn of the children which are born to 
us, causing them to be forgotten and unheeded; but the 
true and pure pieasures, of which you spoke, know to be 
of our family, and also those pieasures which accompany 
health and tempérance, and which every Virtue, like a god- 
dess, has in her train to follow her about wherever she goes, — 
mingle thèse and not the others ; there would be great want 
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in the 
mixture. 



64 of sensé in any one who désires to see a fair and perfect PhiUbus. 
mixture, and to find in it what is the highest good in man socraths, 
and in the universe, and to divine what is the true form p» 0 ***™* 
of good — there would be great want of sensé in his allowing 
the pleasures, which are always in the company of folly 
and vice, to mingle with mind in the cup.'— Is not this a very 
rational and suitaWe reply, which mind has made, both on 
her own behalf, as well as on the behalf of memory and true 
opinion ? 

Pro. Most certainly. 

Soc. And still there must be something more added, which T ™th is 
is a necessary ingrédient in every mixture. £Snsàb!e 

Pro. What is that ? élément 

Soc. Unless truth enter into the composition, nothing can 
truly be created or subsist 
Pro. Impossible. 

Soc. Quite impossible ; and now you and Philebus must 
teJl me whether anything is still wanting in the mixture, for 
to my way of thinking the argument is now completed, and 
may be compared to an incorporeal law, which is going to 
hoîd fair rule over a living body. 

Pro. I agrée with you, Socrates. 

Soc. And may we not say with reason that we are now at We are 
the vestibule of the habitation of the good ? 

Pro. I think that we are. of the 

Soc. m What, then, is there in the mixture which is most f 00 * 1 
precious, and which is the principal cause why such a state 
is universally beloved by aîl ? When we have discovered ic, precious 
we will proceed to ask whether this omniprésent nature is ^ c t ™* m 
more akin to pleasure or to mind. mixture? 

Pro. Quite right; in that way we shall be better able 
to judge. 

Soc. And there is no difficulty in seeing the cause which 
rwders any mixture either of the highest value or of none 
at ail. 

Pro. What do you mean ? 
Soc. Every man knows it. 
Pro. What ? 

Soc. He knows that any want of measure and symmetry 
in any mixture whatever must always of necessity be fatal, 

VOL, IV. T t 
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both to the éléments and to the mixture, which is then 
not a mixture, but only a confused medley which brings 
confusion on the possessor of it. 
Pro. Most true. 

Soc. And now the power of the good has retired into the 
région of the beautiful ; for measure and symmetry are beauty 
and virtue ail the world over. 

Pro. True. 

Soc. Also we said that truth was to form an élément in the 
mixture. 

Pro. Certainly. 65 
Soc. Then, if we are not able to hunt the good with one* 
idea only, with three we may catch our prey ; Beauty, 
Symmetry, Truth are the three, and thèse taken together 
we may regard as the single cause of the mixture, and 
the mixture as being good by reason of the infusion of 
them. 

Pro. Quite right. 

Soc, And now, Protarchus, any man could décide well 
enough whether pleasure or wisdom is more akin to the 
highest good, and more honourable among gods and men. 

Pro. Clearly, and yet perhaps the argument had better be 
pursued to the end. 

Soc. We must take each of them separately in their 
relation to pleasure and mind, and prorfbunce upon them ; 
for we ought to see to which of the two they are severally 
most akin. 

Pro. You are speaking of beauty, truth, and measure ? 

Soc. Yes, Protarchus, take truth first, and, after passing in 
review mind, truth, pleasure, pause awhile and make answer 
to yourself,— as to whether pleasure or mind is more akin to 
truth. 

Pro. There is no need to pause, for the différence between 
them is palpable; pleasure is the veriest impostor in the 
world ; and it is said that in the pleasures of love, which 
appear to be the greatest, perjury is excused by the gods ; 
for pleasures, Iike children,, have not the least particle of 
reason in them ; whereas mind is either the same as truth, or 
the most like truth, and the truest. 

Soc. Shall we next consider measure, in Kke manner, and 
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ask whether pleasure has more of this than wisdom, ôr PhiUbus. 
wisdom than pleasure ? ^ocrâtes, 

Pro. Hère is another question which may be easily p*°tarchus. 
answered ; for I imagine that nothing can ever be more 
immoderate than the transports of pleasure, or more in 
confocmity with measure than mind and knowledge. 

Soc. Very good ; but there still remains the third test : 
Has mind a greater share of beauty than pleasure, and is 
mind or pleasure the fairer of the two ? 

Pro. No one, Socrates, either awake or dreaming, ever 
saw or imagined mind or wisdom to be in aught unseemly, at 
any time, past, présent, or future. 

Soc. Right. 

Pro. But when we see some one indulging in pîeasures, 
66 perhaps in the gréâtes t of pîeasures, the ridiculous or dis- 
graceful nature of the action makes us ashamed ; and so 
we put them out of sight, and consign them to darkness, 
under the idea that they ought not to meet the eye of day. 

Soc. Then, Protarchus, you wili proclaim everywhere, by The order 
word of mouth to this company, and by messengers bearing ff^^^ 
the tidings far and wide, that pleasure is not the first of theetemaT 
possessions, nor yet the second, but that in measure, and the n**»**; 
mean, and the suitable, and the like, the eternal nature has 
been found. 

Pro. Yes, that seems to be the resuit of what has been 
now said. 

Soc. In the second class is contained the symmetrical and (a) thesym- 
beautiful and perfect or sufficient, and ail which are of that metricaî 

r and-per- 

famuy. fect ; 

Pro. True. 

Soc. And if you reckon in the third class mind and wisdom, (3) mind 
you will not be far wrong, if 1 divine aright wisdom • 

Pro. I dare say. 

Soc. And would you not put in the fourth class the goods (4) sciences, 
which we werç affirmmg to appertain specially to the soul — true * 
sciences and arts and true opinions as we called them ? opinions ; 
Thèse corne after the third class, and form the fourth, as they 
are certainly more akin to good than pleasure is. 

Pro. Surely. 

Soc. The fifth class are the pîeasures which were defined P urc 

r pîeasures. 
T t 2 
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Conclusion. 



PkiUbms. by us as painless, being -the pure pleasures of the soul herself, 
Socrates, as we termed them, which accompany, some the sciences, 
FmAmcHvs. and some the sensés 1 . 
Pro. Perhaps. 

Soc. And now, as Orpheus says, 

4 With the sixth geaeration ceasc the glory of my boiig.' 

H ère, at the sixth award, let us make an end ; ail that 
remains is to set the crown on our discourse. 
Pro. True. 

Final re- Soc. Then let us sum up and reassert what has been said, 
Ution ~ tnus °fi erin ë tne third libation to the saviour Zeus. 
Pro. How? 

Soc. Philebus affirmed that pleasure was always and 
absolutely the good. 

Pro. I understand ; this third libation, Socrates, of which 
you spoke, meant a recapitulation. 

Soc. Yes, but listen to the sequel ; convinced of what 
I have just been saying, and feeling indignant at the doctrine, 
which is maintained, not by Philebus only, but by thousands 
of others, I affirmed that mind was far better and far more 
excellent, as an élément of human life, than pleasure. 

Pro. Truc. 

Soc. But, suspecting that there were other things which 
were also better, I went on to say that if there was anything 
better than either, then I would claim the second place for 
mind over pleasure, and pleasure would lose the second 
place as well as the first. 

Pro. You did. 

Soc. Nothing could be more satisfactorily shown than the 67 
unsatisfactory nature of both of them. 
Pro. Very true. 

Soc. The claims both of pleasure and mind to be the abso- 
lute good have been entirely disproven in this argument, 
because they are both wanting in self-sufficiency and also in 
adequacy and perfection. 

Pro. Most true. 

Soc. But, though they must both resign in favour of 
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another, mind is ten thousand times nearer and more akin PkUcbus. 
to the nature of the conqueror than pleasure. Sonates. 

Pro. Certainly. p*qta*chus. 

Soc. And, according to the judgment which has now been Pkaswrefc 
given, pleasure will rank fifth. ItVtowest 

Pro. True» ofgoods, 

Soc. But not first; no, not even if ail the oxen and horses fi^ t n ^ n 
and animais in the world by their pursuit of enjoyment pro- if asserted 
claim her to be so ; — although the many trusting in them, as by^inh e 
diviners trust in birds, détermine that pleasures make up the animais 
good of life, and deem the lusts of animais to be better 
witnesses than the inspirations of divine philosophy. 

Pro. And now, Socrates, we tell you that the truth of what 
you have been saying is approved by the judgment of ail 
of us. 

Soc. And will you let me go ? 

Pro. There is a little which yet remains, and 1 will remind 
you of it, for I am sure that you will not be the first to 
go away from an argument. 
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